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EMADES  the  orator,  who  had  great  power 
in  Athens,  becaufe  in  the  administration  of  pub  • 
lick  affairs  he  always  favoured  Antipater  ami 
the  Macedonians,  being  neceflitated  to  write  and  fpc-ak 
many  things  below  the 'dignity,  and  contrary  to  the 
cufloms  of  the  city,  ufed  to  lay,  "  that  he  ought  to  be  ex- 
"  cufed  for  what  he  did,  becauiehe  (leered  only  the  wreck 
"  of  the  commonwealth.  This  faying,  which  in  him 
xvas  too  bold  and  arrogant,  feems  to  be  juflly  applicable 
to  Phocion's  government ;  for  Demades  was  the  rock  on 
which  his  country  fplit,  through  the  diflblutenefs  of  his 
life  and  adminiftratior,  which  gave  Antipater  occafion  to 
fay  of  him,  after  he  was  grown  old,  "  That  he  was  like  a 
"  facrificed  bead,  all  confumed,  except  his  tongue  and  his 
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and  fortune  were  powerful  ad- 
Phocion  -y  and  the  ftate  of  pub- 
wherHie  lived,  and  the  calamities  with  which 
.s   opprefied,  obfcured  its  luftre  and  glory, 
•cles  detracts  too  much  from  the  power  of  vir- 
he  fays, 

'er  is  wretched  is  no  longer  wife.  (2) 

Thus  much  indeed  muft  be  granted  to  happen  in  the 
conteils  between  good  men  and  fortune,  that  inflead  of 
that  honour  and  gratitude  which  their  conduct  deferves, 
they  often  meet  with  obloquy  and  reproach,  which  lef- 
fen  the  opinion  that  others  had  entertained  of  their  vir- 
tue.    And   although  it   be   commonly  faid,    that  the 
populace  is  then  mofl  infulting   and  contumelious  to 
good  men,  when  elated  by  profperity  and  fuccefs,  yet 
we  often  find  the  contrary  to  happen :  for  misfortune 
fowiers  the  minds  of  men,  makes  them  peevifh  and  fret- 
ful, and  renders  their  ears  fo  tender  and  delicate,  that 
they  take  offence  at  every  word  in  which  there  is  the 
leaf:   harfhnefs  and  feverity  •  he   that  reproves  them 
for  their   faults,  is  thought  to  infult  over  their  misfor- 
tunes ;  and  every   free  expostulation  is  interpreted  as 
contempt.     Honey  itfelf  irritates  a  fore  and  ulcerated 
part ;  and  the  wifeft  counfels,  if  they  are  not  propofed 
in  foft  and  gentle  terms,  will  often  incenfe  and  exafpe- 
rate  the  afflicted.     And  for  this  reafon  it  is  that  Homer 
to  exprefs  fuch  things  as  are  pleafant,  frequently  ufes 
the  word  Menoeices,  which  imports  their  fuitablenefs  to 
the  mind  ;  becaufe  the  impreflions  of  pleafure  are  re 
ceived  by  the  foul  without  any  repugnance  or  oppofition. 
Inflamed  eyes  love  to  dwell  on  brown  dark  colours,  and 
ihtm  fuch  as  are  bright  and  glaring.     Thus  it  is  with 
a  people  involved  in  difficulties  and  calamities  ;  they  are 
fo  apt  to  be  alarmed  upon  the  flighteit  occafions,  and 
their  minds  are  fo  enfeebled  by  diftrefs,  that  they  can- 
not bear  any  freedom  of  fpeech,  even  when  the  neceility 

of 

(0  For  they  never  burnt  the  was  fet  apart  to  be  fluffed  and 
pounch  or  the  tongue  with  the  ferved  up  at  table,  and  the  tongue, 
reft  of  the  viftim.  The  paunch  was  burnt  on  the  altar  at  the  end 
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•  of  their  affairs  moft  requires  it.     It  is  a  vjfv  hazardous 
tafk  to  govern  fuch  a  people  ;  for,.«^  v|j$»?WHprs  them 
perifhes  with  them,  and  he  who\*  lfcta-4heui  the  truth 
.  falls  a  facrifice  beforehand  to  their  re&ntment. 

The  mathematicians  fay  that  the  fun  does  nqfrriove 
entirely  the  fame  way  as  the  heavens,  nor  yjjHJfff' 
rection  quite  oppofite,  but  circulating    with  a* '  jentle* 
and  almoft  infenfible  obliquity,  communicates  his  heat 
in  fuch  proportions  as  to  produce  that  juft  mixture  of 
the  elements  by  which  the  frame  of  the  world  is  fup- 
ported.     Thus  in  a  ftate,  .that  adminiftration   which 
continually  thwarts  the  inclinations  of  the  people,  will 
become  odious  by  fuch  unnecefiary  rigour  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  too  ready  a  compliance  with  the  unreafon- 
able  humours  of  the  giddy  multitude  (on  which  fide 
ftatefmen  moft  commonly  err)  endangers  the  {lability 
of  the  government.     The  moft  falutary  fcheme  of  po- 
licy is  that  which  indulges  and  yields  to. the  people  in 
fome  inftances  while  they  continue  in  a  due  fubmilTion 
to  the  laws,  but  exacts  from  them  fuitable  returns  of 
fervice.     For  fuch  a  moderate  and  condefcending  treat- 
ment will  engage  fubjects  to  concur  in  fchemes  which 
they  would  have  oppofed  if  attempts  were  made  to  ex- 
tort their  compliance  by  mere  arbitrary  force.     This 
juft  mixture  of  authority  and  indulgence  is  indeed  diffi 
cult  to  be  accomplished ;  but  if  it  can  be  attained,  the 
moft  enchanting  ftrains  of  mufick  give  not  fuch  delight 
to  the  ear  as  this  fublime  harmony  affords  to  the  mind. 
It  is  thus  that  the  Deity  governs  the  world,  not  forcibly 
over-ruling  nature,  but  with  a  gentle  though  irrefiftiblc 
influence,  guiding  all  her  motions   to  effect   his   wile 
defigns. 

The  example  of  Cato  the  younger  is  a  proof  of  this ; 
whofe  manners  were  far  from  being  engaging  and 
agreeable  to  the  people,  and  who  in  his  publick  con- 
duct never  made  it  his  ftudy  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with 
them ; "  for  he  behaved,"  (3)  as  Cicero  obferves,"  rather  as 

"  if 

of  the  entertainment,  and  had  li-     Homer's  Odyfiey. 
bations  poured  upon  it.     Of  this         (2)  Soph.  Antig.    .  573. 
we  meet  with  many  examples  in         (3)  The  paflage  here  alluded 
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"  if  he  had  lived  in  the  commonwealth  of  Plato,  than 
"  among  the  dregs  oT  Romulus's  pofterity,  to  which  was 
"  owino1  his  repulfe  in  his  pretenfions  to  the  Confuifhip." 
The  fame  thing  happened  to  him,  in  my  opinion,  as 
we  obferie  in  fruits  ripe  out  of  feafon,  which  we  rather 
gazeat  and  admire,  than  ufe;  for  his  old-fafhioned  vir- 
tue, amidft  the  luxury  and  corruption  which  time  had 
introduced,  appeared  indeed  noble  and  fplendid,  but 
fuited  not  the  prefect  exigencies,  being  di {proportioned 
to  the  manners  of  the  age,  and,  as  it  were,  too  ponder- 
ous and  unwieldy  for  ufe.  Yet  his  circumftances  were 
not  altogether  like  Phocion's,  who  came  to  the  helm 
when  the  ftate  was  juft  finking.  Cato's  time  was,  in- 
deed, ftormy  and  tempeftuous  ;  but  he  only  acted  an  un- 
der part ;  he  fat  not  at  the  helm,  but  aflifted  in  managing 
the  fails  and  tackle,  and  lent  his  helping  hand  to  thofe 
that  {leered :  his  manly  refolution  gave  fortune  a  talk  of 
time  and  difficulty  in  ruining  the  commonwealth  ;  and 
he  had  almoft  prevailed  againfl  her,  and  Rome  had  like 
to  have  triumphed  over  Tier  by  his  afliftance,  and  the 
efficacy  of  his  virtue,  which  we  are  now  to  compare  with 
that  of  Phocion,  not  only  in  the  common  refemblances 
that  appear  amongft  great  men,  and  ftatefmen  ;  for  in- 
deed there  is  fome  difference  in  virtues  of  the  fame  de- 
nomination, as  in  the  valour  of  Alcibiades  and  Epaminon- 
das,  the  prudenceof  Themiftocles  and  Ariflides,  the  jtiftice 
of  Numa  and  Agefilaus  :  but  thefe  mens  virtues  are  the 
fame,  even  to  the  moft  minute  differences,  .having  the 
fame  colour,  ftamp,  and  character  imprefied  upon  them, 
fo  as  not  to  be  diftinguifhable  ;  their  aufterity  was  tem- 
pered with  lenity,  their  valour  with  caution  ;  they  had 
the  fame  care  and  folicitude  for  others,  and  the  fame 
difregard  for  their  own  fafety  ;  the  fame  deteftation  of 
every  thing  bafe  and  di  (honourable,  and  the  fame  im- 
moveable  bent  towards  virtue  and  juftice.  So  that  it 
requires  the  niceft  art  and  judgment  exactly  to  weigh  • 

and 

to  by  Plutarch  is  in  Cicero's  firft  "  tamen  ille  optimo  animo  utens, 
epiftle  of  the  iecond  book  to  At-  "  &  fumma  fide,  nocet  interdum 
ticus.  "  NamCatonemnoftrura,  "  reip.  Dicit  enim  tanquam  in 
'-  noji  tu  aa;a.s  plus  quara  ego.  Sed  "  Platonis  ^ro^lT£la,  non  tanquam 
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and  diftin&ly  to  exprefs  the  difference  of  their  talents 
and  difpofitions.  t 

As  to  Cato's  extraction,  it  is  confefled  by  all  to  be 
illuflrious,  (as  we  fhall  mention  hereafter)  and  we  may 
believe  Phocion's  was  not  obfcure  or  ignoble ;  for  had  he 
been  the  Ton  of  a  turner,  (as  Idomeneus  reports)*it  had 
certainly  been  remembered  to  his  difparagement  by 
Hyperides  the  (on  of  Glaucippus,  who  has  collected  and 
uttered  a  thousand  opprobrious  things  againft  him  : 
nor  indeed  \vculd  it  have  been  pofTible  for  him  in  that 
cafe  to  have  had  fuch  a  liberal  education  ;  for  when  lie 
was  very  young  lu  was  Plato's  fcholar,  and  afterwards 
a  hearer  of  Xenocrates  in  the  academy,  being  from  his 
childhood  addicted  to  the  moft  excellent  and  valuable 
fludies.  Duris  tells  us  that  no  Athenian  ever  faw  him 
laugh  or  cry,  nor  go  into  the  publick  baths,  nor  move 
his  hand  from  under  hit  cloak  when  he  appeared  drefled 
in  publick.  When  abroad,  and  in  the  camp,  he  went 
always  thinly  clad  and  barefooted,  unlefs  the  froft  was 
vehement  and  intolerable  ;  fo  that  the  foldiers  ufed  to 
fay  in  merriment,  "  See,  Phocion  has  got  his  cloaths  on, 
"  that  is  a  fign  of  a  hard  winter."  Although  he  was  of 

<J  *~J 

moft  eafy  converfation  and  great  humanity,  his  appear- 
ance was  morofe  and  four,  fo  that  he  was  feldom  accofted 
by  any  that  were  ftrangers  to  him  :  wherefore  when  Chares 
the  orator  reproached  him  once  for  his  fupercilious  afpect, 
and  the  Athenians  feemed  pleafed  to  hear  it,  Phocion  re- 
plied, "  The  fternnefs  of  my  countenance  never  made  any 
tc  of  you  fad,  but  the  mirth  of  thole  fneerers  has  coft  you 
"  many  a  tear."  In  like  manner  his  difcourfe  was  grave, 
nervous,  wife  and  inftru&ive,  fententioufly  fhort,  im- 
perious and  auftere,  and  without  any  grace  or  erna- 
ment.  Zeno  fays  that  a  philofopher  ought  not  to  drop 
a  word  but  what  is  thoroughly  tintiured  with  good 
fenfe  ;  and  fuch  a  fpeaker  was  Phocion,  who  crouded 
much  into  little  room  :  and  to  this  probably  Polyeudus 

the 

"  inRomulifeccfcntentiam."  But     happen  till  eight  years  after  the 
there  is  not  a  word  here  of  the  re-     date  of  that  epiltle,   as  Xylander 
pulfe  he  met  with  when  he  put  up    and  Cruferius  have  oblcrved. 
for  the  confulfliip.  which  did  not 
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the  Sphettian  alluded,  when  he  faid,  that  Demoflhenes 
was  indeed  the  better  orator,  but  Phocion  the  moft 
powerful  fpeaker  ;  for  his  words  were  to  be  eftimated 
like  coins,  from  the  intrinfick  .value  of  the  metal,  not 
from  the  bulk.  He  was  obferved  once,  when  the  the- 
atre \flas  filled  with  fpectators,  to  walk  mufmg  alone  be- 
hind the  fcenes  ;  upon  which  one  of  his  friends  faid, 
"  Phocion,  you  feem  very  thoughtful ;  I  ara  fb  indeed," 
replied  he,  "  for  I  am  confidering  how  to  retrench  fomc- 
u  thing  in  a  fpeech  I  am  to  make  to  the  Athenians." 
Demofthenes,  who  entertained  a  thorough  contempt  of 
the  other  orators,  ufed  to  whifper  to  his  friends  that  were 
near  him,  when  Phocion  rofe  up  to  fpeak,  "  This  is  the 
"  pruning-hook  of  my  periods."  But  this  perhaps  was 
owing  to  the  authority  of  the  man  •  fmcenot  only  a  word, 
but  even  a  nod,  from  a  perfon  who  is  reverenced  for  his 
virtue,  is  of  more  weight  than  themofh  elaborate  fpeeches 
of  others. 

In  his  youth  he  ferved  under  Chabrias,  at  that  time 
general,  whom  he  highly  honoured,  and  by  whofe  in- 
ftructions  he  was  greatly  improved  in  military  know- 
ledge. In  return  Phocion  helped  Chabrias  to  correct  his 
temper  which  was  irregular  and  capricious  :  for  though 
he  was  otherwife  heavy  and  phlcgmatick,  he  was  fo  fired 
and  tranfported  in  battle,  that  he  threw  himfelf  headlong 
into  danger  beyond  the  forwardefl ;  which  indeed  coft 
him  his  life  in  the  ifland  of  Chio,  where  he  made  it  a 
point  to  get  in  firfl  with  his  galley,  and  to  force  a  de- 
fcent  in  fpite  of  the  enemy.  But  Phocion  being  a  man 
of  caution  as  well  as  courage,  fometimes^  roufed  him 
•when  he  was  fluggifh  and  inactive,  and  at  other  times 
moderated  his  unreafonable  fury  and  impetuofity. 
Upon  which  account  Chabrias,  who  was  a  good-na- 
tured man,  loved  him  extremely,  preferred  him  /in  the 
army,  and  by  employing  him  in  affairs  of  the  greateft 
moment,  made  him  known  throughout  all  Greece.  Par- 
ticularly in  the  fea-fight  at  Naxos,  he  gave  Phocion  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  very  great  reputation  ;  for  he 
committed  to  him  the  command  of  the  left  fpuadron, 
v/here  the  fight  was  hotteft,  and  where  the  controverfy 
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was  foon  decided  by  a  fignal  victory  in  favour  of  the 
Athenians.  As  this  was  the  firft  victory  obtained  by  the 
Athenians  at  fe'a  with  their  own  iorces  over  the  GR 
fmce  the  taking  of  their  city,  they  cxpreffed  the  greatcft 
affection  for  Chabrias,  arid  began  to  confider  Phocion  as 
a  man  capable  of  the  higheft  employments.  This  vic- 
tory happened  during  the  celebration  of  the  great  myf- 
terics;  and  Chabrias  in  commemoration  of  it  appointed 
an  annual  distribution  of  wine  to  the  Athenians  on  the 
fixteenth  day  of  Eoedromion  [September,]  on  which  it 
was  obtained. 

Soon  after  this  Chabrias  fent  Phocion  to  the  iflands  to 
demand  their  contributions,  and  offered  him  a  guard  of 
twenty  fail ;  but  Phocion  told  him,  "  If  he  intended  that 
"  he  fhould  go  againft  them  as  enemies,  that  force  was  ir- 
"  fignificant ;  if  he  went  to  them  as  friends  and  allies,  one 
"  veifel  was  fufficient.  He  therefore  took  only  one  galley, 
and  having  vifited  the  cities,  and  treated  with  their  go- 
vernors in  a  fincere  and  open  manner,  he  returned  to  A- 
thens  with  all  the  money  due  from  the  allies,  which  he 
(hipped  on  board  feveral  gallies  furjiifhed  by  them  for  that 
purpofe.  Phocion's  refpect  for  Chabrias  did  not  end  with 
the  life  of  that  General ;  for  after  his  death  he  expreiled 
a  particular  concern  for  all  his  relations,  efpecially  for 
his  fon  Ctefippus,  whom  he  laboured  to  render  a  good 
and  valuable  man;  and  though  he  knew  him  to  be  a 
fenfelefs  untractable  youth,  he  was  not  difcouraged  ne- 
verthelefs,  but  tried  every  method  to  rectify  his  diipofiti- 
on,  and  conceal  his  follies.  Once  indeed  in  one  of  his  ex- 
peditions, when  the  young  man  behaved  very  imperti- 
nently, afked  a  great  many  -improper  queflions,  and 
putting  on  the  air  of  a  General  took  upon  him  to  inftruct 
Phocion  himfelf,  he  cried  out,  "  O  Chabrias,  Chabrias! 
u  how  great  an  acknowledgment  do  I  make  thee  for 
"  thy  friendfhip  towards  me,  in  bearing  with  thy  Ion! 

Obferving  that  thole  who  had  the  management  of  pub- 
lick  affairs  had,  as  if  it  were  by  lot,  icparately  difhibut- 
cd  the  civil  and  the  military  offices;  that  fome,  among 
whom  were  Eubulus,  Ariftophon,  Demoflhenes,  Lycur- 
gus,  and  Hypcridcs,  employed  tliemfelves  only  in  haran- 
guing 
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guing  the  people,  and  propofmg  laws ;  and  that  others, 
as  Diopithes,  Meneftheus,  Leofthenes,  and  Chares,  ad- 
vanced themfelves  by  the  military  profeflion  only ;  he 
was  defirous  to  reftore  that  method  of  adminiitration 
which  was  pra&ifed  by  Pericles,  Ariflides,  and  Solon, 
wherein  the  fame  perfon  a&ed  both  parts ;  for  each  of 
them  was,  to  ufe  Archilochus's  words, 

Mars  and  the  Mufes  friends  alike  defign'd, 
fa  arts  and  arms  indifferently  inclined. 

And  he  confidered  that  Minerva  was  fliled  the  patrouefs 
of  both  civil  and  military  arts. 

Phocion-  having  formed  himfelf  upon  this  model,  en- 
deavoured always 'to  promote  peace  and  tranquillity; 
yet  he  was  engaged  in  more  wars  than  any,  not  only  of 
his  contemporaries,  but  even  of  his  predeceffors ;  not 
that  he  was  fond  of,  or  courted  military  employments, 
but  he  would  not  decline  them  when  he  was  called  to 
them  by  his  country.     For  it  is  well  known  that  he  was 
forty-five  times  chofen  General  of  the  Athenians,  and 
that  he  was  never  once,  prefent  at  the  election,  but  was 
always  named  in  his  abfence,  and  fent-  for  to  take  upon 
him  the  command :  infomuch  that  thofe  of  little  difcern- 
ment  wondered  to  fee  the  people  always  prefer  Phocion, 
who  was  fo  far  from  humouring  them,  or  courting  their 
favour,   that   he  always  thwarted  and  oppofed  them. 
But  as  princes  ufe  their  buffoons  and  jeflers  at  their 
meals,  for  their  fport  and  merriment,  fo  the  Athenians 
upon  (light  occafions  entertained  themfelves  with  their 
more  elegant  and  accomplifhed  orators  -,  but  they  were 
fo  fober  and  confiderate  as  to  chufe  the  graveft  and  wi- 
ieft  for  publick  employments,  and  to  prefer  to  all  others 
a  man  who  continually  oppoftd  their  humours  and  incli- 
nations.    This  he  made  no  fcruple   to  own  one   day, 
when  an  oracle  from  Delphi  was  read  in  full  aflembly, 
which  informed  them,  "  that  the  reft  of  the  citizens  be- 
"  ing  unanimous,    there  was  one  perfon  among  them 
"  who  diffented  from  the  general  opinion."     Whereupon 
he  rofe  up  and  told  them,  "  He  was  the  perfon  meant 
"  by  the  Oracle,  and  that  they  need  look  no  further,  for 
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"  that  in  fhort  he  diiliked  their  proceedings."  Happen- 
ing at  another  time  to  give  his  opinion  in  a  cafe  that  v.as 
under  debate,  and  finding  it  was  received  with  general 
applaufe,  he  turned  about  to  fomeof  his  friends,  and  atk- 
cd  them  "  if  any  foolifh  thing  had  dropped  from  him  un- 
"  awares  ? 

One  day  when  the  Athenians  were  making  a  collection 
for  the  charge  of  a  public  facrifice,  and  he  was  importuned 
to  contribute,  he  bid  them  "  apply  themfelves  to  the 
"  wealthy,"  faying,  "  that  for  his  part  hefhould  blnfli  to 
"  give  them  any  thing,  whilft  he  was  in  debt  to  that  man," 
pointing  to  Callicles  the  ufurer.  Being  flill  urged  in  a 
clamorous  manner,  he  told  them  this  tale :  "  A  certain 
"  cov/ard  was  once  fetting  out  for  the  wars ;  but  hearing 
"  the  ravens  croak,  he  threw  down  his  arms,  and  flood 
"  flill ;  recollecting  himfelf  a  little  after,  he  adventured 
*'  out  again,  but  (till  hearing  the  fame  noife,  he  made  a, 
"  full  flop ;  and  at  laft  he  faid,  You  may  croak  as  loud 
"  as  you  pleafc,  but  you  mall  never  tafte  my  carcafe. 

The  Athenians  urging  him  at  an  unfeafonable  time  to 
fall  upon  the  enemy,  he  peremptorily  refu/ed ;  and  be- 
ing upbraided  by  them  with  cowardiie  and  pufillanimi- 
ty,  he  faid  to  them,  "  You  cannot  make  me  valiant  at  this 
"  time,  nor  can  I  make  you  timorous ;  however  we  know 
"  one  another  very  well."  In  time  of  fecurity  the  people 
were  very  infolent  and  fevere  towards  him,  demanding 
a  ftrict  account  of  his  conduct ;  but  he  bid  them  w  be 
"  aiTured  of  their  fafety  before  they  enquired  about  other 
u  things."  The  people  being  extremely  timorous  and 
humble  in  times  of  danger,  but  very  arrogant  after  peace 
was  concluded,  and  clamouring  againftPhocion,  as  one 
that  envied  them  the  honour  of  victory,  he  faid,  "  My 
"  friends  you  are  happy  you  have  a  leader  who  knows 
"  you,  otherwife  you  had  long  fincebeen  undone." 

In  a  controverfy  they  had  with  the  Boeotians  about  their 
boundaries,  which  the  Athenians  were  not  for  deciding 
by  treaty,  but  by  war,  he  ad vi  fed  them  "  rather  to  fight 
"  with  words,  in  which  they  had  the  advantage,  than 
"  with  arms,  in  which  they  were  inferior."  At  another 
time,  when  they  difreiifhed  what  he  had  propofed,  and 
would  not  furTcr  him  to  go  on,  he  faid,  "  You  may  force 

me 
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"  me  to  do  what  I  would  not,  but  you  mall  never  force  me 
"  againft  my  judgment  to  fpeak  what  I  ought  not."  De- 
mofthenes,  one  of  thofe  orators  that  oppofed  him  in  the  ad- 
miniftration,  faid  to  him  one  day,  Phocion,  "  the  Atheni- 
"  ans  will  kill  thee  fome  time  or  other  in  fome  of  their  mad • 
"  fits  :  and  thee,"  faid  he,  "  if  ever  they  come  to  their 
"  fenfes."  As  Polyeuctus  the  Sphettian  was  one  day  in 
cxcefiively  hot  weather  haranguing  the  people,  and  inci- 
ting them  to  declare  war  againft  Philip,  being  very  cor- 
pulent, heranhimfelf  out  of  breath,  and  fvveated  violent- 
ly, fo  that  he  was  forced  to  drink  feveral  draughts  of 
cold  water  before  he  could  finifh  his  difcourfe;  which 
Phocion  obferving  faid,  "  You  .ought  certainly  to  declare 
*'  war  againft  Philip  upon  the  word  of  this  man  ;  for  what 
c£  are  you  not  to  expect  from  his  prowefs  when  he  march- 
"  es  armed  againft  the  enemy,  when. you  fee  he  cannot  fo 
"  much  as  repeat  what  he  has  been  compofing  at  his  lei- 
"  fare,  without  running  the  hazard  of  being  fufTocated  ?" 
As  Lycurgus  was  one  day  inveighing  fcurriloufly  againft 
him  in  an  aflembly  of  the  people,  and  among  other  things 
accufed  him  of  having  advifed  the  Athenians  to  deliver 
ten  of  their  orators  as  hoftages  to  Alexander,  who  had 
fent  to  demand  them,  he  faid,  "  I  have  indeed  given 
"  the  Athenians  much  good  advice  in  my  time,  but 
"  they  never  had  the  wit  to  follow  it. 

There  was  a  man  called  Archibiades,  furnamed  La- 
coniftes,  becaufe  he  affected  to  imitate  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans ;  his  beard  was  of  an  enormous  length,  his  cloak 
was  old  and  thread-bare,  and  his  afpect  fullen  and  mo- 
rofe.  Phocion  being  one  day  teafed  and  contradicted 
by  the  reft  in  the  publick  affembly,  appealed  to  this 
man  for  the  truth  of  what  he  advanced,  as  to  his  advo- 
cate and  compurgator :  but  finding  when  he  began  to 
fpeak,  that  he  foothed  and  flattered  the  people,  he  took 
him  by  the  beard,  and  cried,  "  Nay,  Archibiades,  if  you 
"  turn  flatterer,  by  all  means  cut  offyour  beard."  Arifto- 
getion  the  fycophant  was  a  great  buftler  in  the  aflem- 
blies,  and  was  continually  urging  the  Athenians  to  war ; 
but  when  they  were  levying  men  for  the  fervice,  he 
came  into  the  aflembly  limping  on  a  crutch,  with  a 
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bandage  on  his  leg  ;  Phocion  fpied  him  afar  off,  and 
cried  out  from  his  feat,  "  Set  down  Ariftogetion  too  for 
a  coward  and  a  cripple."  It  may  be  a  matter  of  wonder 
to  fome,  how  a  man  fo  ftern  and  fevere  as  Phocion  was, 
fliould  notwithftanding  acquire  among  the  people  the 
furname  of  Good  and  Gentle ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that 
though  it  be  difficult,-  it  is  not  impoiTible  for  the  fame 
man  to  have  both  the  auftere  and  gentle  blended  in  his 
temper,  as  in  fome  wines  we  find  the  fweet  and  the  four 
equally  predominant.  Others  there  are  on  the  contrary, 
who  feem  mild  and  agrcable,  but  upon  a  nearer  ac- 
quaintance are  di  (covered  to  be  fro  ward  and  malevo- 
lent. It  is  faid  of  Hyperides  the  orator,  that  apologiz- 
ing once  for  the  feverity  and  bitternefs  with  which  he 
fpoke,  he  defired  the  Athenians  "  to  confider  if  in  that 
44  bitternefs  of  his  he  could  have  any  view  to  his  own 
"  private  profit  or  advantage."  As  if  the  people  were 
to  reject  and  avoid  thofe  only  whom  avarice  had  made 
troublefome  and  offenfive,  and  not  much  rather  fuch  who 
made  an  ill  ufe  of  their  authority  to  gratify  their  pride, 
envy,  anger,  or  ambition.  But  Phocion  had  no  perib- 
nal  hatred  to  any  one,  nor  did  he  look  upon  any  man  as 
an  enemy ;  but  againft  thofe  who  oppofed  his  defigns 
for  the  publick  good  he  was  obftinately  and  inflexibly 
fevere.  As  to  his  behaviour  in  general,  it  was  eafy, 
courteous,  and  obliging  to  all,  fo  that  he  would  ailift 
every  one  in  diflreis,  and  efpoufe  the  caufe  even  of 
thofe  who  had  moil  oppofed  him,  when  they  were  un- 
der profecution.  His  friends  reproaching  him  for 
pleading  in  behalf  of  an  ill  man,  he  told  them,  "  The 
44  innocent  had  no  occafion  for  an  advocate."  Ariflogeiton 
the  fycophant  having  been  convicted,  fent  to  Phccion, 
and  defired  earneftly  to  fpeak  with  him  in  prifbn,  where 
he  lay  confined.  His  friends  difluadcd  him  from  going, 
but  he  replied,  "  I  know  no  place  where  I  would  ib 
4'  willingly  give  Ariftogeiton  a  meeting." 

As  for  the  allies  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  iflands,  whenever  any  admiral  befides  Phocion 
was  fent,  they  treated  him  as  an  enemy,  barricadoed 
their  gates,  blocked  up  their  havens,  and  removed 

their 
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their  cattle,  fl-ivcs,  wives  and  children  out  of  the  coun- 
try into  the  cities  -,  but  upon  Phocion's  arrival,  they 
went  out  in  their  Chips  to  meet  him  at  a  great  diftance 
crowned  with  garlands,  and  conducted  him  into  their 
ports  with  great  demonftrations  of  joy. 

King  Philip  intending  to  furprize  Eubcea,  tranfported  a 
body  of  Macedonians  thither,  and  won  the  cities  over  to  his 
intereft  by  the  management  of  the  tyrants,  who  had  the 
government  in  their  hands.  Upon  this  Plutarch  of  Eretria 
called  in  the  Athenians,  conjuring  them  to  come  and  de- 
liver the  ifland  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians,  who 
had  already  poffefTed  themfelves  of  it.  Phocion  was  in- 
ftantly  difpatched  with  only  a  fmall  force,  becaufe  it  was 
expected  that  all  the  iflanders  would  join  with  him  im- 
mediately upon  his  arrival.  But  upon  trial  he  found  the 
ifland  in  the  utmoft  diforder,  it  being  betrayed  and  ruin- 
ed by  the  money  which  Philip  had  diflributed  there ; 
infomuch  that  he  ran  the  greateft  rifque  imaginable.  He 
therefore  feized  on  a  fmall  rifing  ground,  which  was  fe- 
parated  from  the  plain  of  Tamynse  by  a  deep  ditch. 
This  he  fortified,  and  inclofed  in  it  the  choiceft  of  his 
army,  directing  his  captains  not  to  mind  fuch  as  were 
prating,  mutinous,  and  cowardly,  though  they  mould 
draggle  from  the  camp  or  defert.  "  For,"  faid  he, 
**  they  will  not  only  be  diforderly  and  ungovernable 
**  themfelves,  but  be  a  hinderance  to  the  reft;  and 
"  befides,  being  confcious  to  themfelves  of  the  neglect  of 
"  their  duty,  they  will  be  lefs  apt  to  make  a  falfe  repre- 
"  fentation  of  our  proceedings  at  their  return  home." 
When  the  enemy  drew  nigh,  he  commanded  them  to 
(land  to  their  arms,  whilft  he  went  to  facrifice  -,  in  which 
he  fpent  a  confiderable  time,  either  becaufe  he  could  not 
find  an  aufpicious  token,  or  on  purpofe  to  invite  the 
enemy  nearer.  Plutarch  interpreting  this  tardinefs  as  a 
defect  of  courage,  fell  on  alone  with  the  auxiliaries  ; 
which  the  cavalry  perceiving,  could  not  be  reftrained, 
but  iiTuing  out  of  the  camp  in  a  confufed  and  diforderly 
manner,  advanced  againft  the  enemy.  The  van  by 
this  means  was  worfted,  the  reft  were  difperfed,  and 
Plutarch  himfelf  ran  away.  A  body  of  the  enemy 

think- 
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thinking  the  day  was  their  own,  marched  up  to  the 
very  camp,  where  they  endeavoured  to  level  the  In- 
trench'ments.  By  this  time  the  facrifice  was  over,  and 
the  Athenians  Tallying  out  of  their  camp,  fell  upon,  the 
failants,  killed  many  of  them  in  the  intrenchments, 
and  put  the  reft  to  flight.  Phocion  ordered  the  main 
body  to  keep  their  ground,  and  cover  fuch  as  were 
routed  and  difperfed  in  the  firft  attack,  whilft  he  with 
a  felect  party  charged  upon  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy.  The  fight  was  obftinate,  both  fides  behav- 
ing with  great  courage  and  intrepidity.  Among  the 
Athenians,  Thallus  the  fon  of  Cincas,  and  Glaucus  the 
Ion  of  Polymedes,  who  both  fought  near  the  General's 
perfon,  fignalized  themfelves  in  the  action.  Cleophanes 
alfo  acquired  great  reputation  from  the  fervice  he  per- 
formed on  that  occafion  ;  for  he  recalled  the  horfe  that 
had  fled,  earneflly  exhorted  them  to  return  to  the  fuc- 
cour  of  their  General,  who  was  in  danger,  and  pre- 
vailed on  them  to  rally  and  renew  the  charge,  which 
confirmed  the  victory  to  the  Athenians. 

When  the  fight  was  over,  Phocion  drove  Plutarch  out 
of  Eretria,  and  poflefled  himfelf  of  a  fort  called  Zarc- 
tra,  advantageoufly  fituated  in  that  part  of  the  iflaud, 
where  it  is  narrowed  in  a  neck  of  land,  wafhed  on 
each  fide  by  the  fea.  All  the  Grecians  who  were  taken 
prifoners  he  releafcd  for  fear  the  orators  at  Athens  fhould 
incenfe  the  people  to  fome  ad  of  cruelty  againfl  them. 

This  affair  being  thus  fettled,  Phocion  failed  home- 
wards. The  allies  foon  wiflied  to  experience  again  his 
juftice  and  humanity  ;  and  the  Athenians  were  focn  con- 
vinced of  his  courage  and  conduct.  For  MolofTus  his 
fucceflbr  managed  the  war  fo  indifcreetly,  as  to  fall  alive 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This  encouraged  Philip, 
whofe  hopes  and  projects  were  great,  to  move  with  all 
his  forces  down  towards  the  Hellefpont,  not  doubting 
but  in  that  favourable  conjuncture  he  mould  eafily 
make  himfelf  matter  of  the  Cherfonefus,  Perinthus,  and 
Byzantium.  While  the  Athenians  were  preparing  to 
relieve  them,  the  demagogues  prevailed  on  the  people 
19  appoint  Chares  General,  who  idling 
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nothing  worthy  of  fuch  a  force;  nor  would  the  confe- 
derates harbour  his  fleet,  having  a  jealoufy  of  him  ;  fb' 
that  he  did  nothing  but  fail  about,  pillaging  the 
allies,  and  defpifed  by  the  enemy.  Upon  this  oc- 
cafion,  the  people,  being  exafperated  by  the  orators, 
were  greatly  enraged,  and  repented  their  having  ient 
any  fucdburs  to  the  Byzantines.  But  Phocion  rifing  up, 
told  them,  "  that  they  ought  not  fo  much  to  be  concerned 
"  at  the  jealoufies  of  their  friends,  as  at  the  unfaithfulnefs 
"  of  their  own  Generals,  who  rendered  them  fufpe&ed 
tc  even  to  thofe  who  could  not  poflibly  fubfift  without  their 
"  fuccour."  The  aflembly 'being  moved  with  this  fpeech 
of  his,  changed  their  minds  on  the  fudden,'  and  command- 
ed him  immediately  to  raife  more  forces,  and  aflifl  their 
confederates  near  the  Hellefpont.  This  choice  contri- 
buted more  than  any  thing  elfe  to  the  prefervati<;  By- 
zantium ;  for-Phocion's  reputation  was  then  very  great, 
and  Cleon,  aperfbn  themoft  eminent  for  virtue  of  any  in 
Byzantium,  having  contracted  an  intimate  frieridfhip 
with  Phocion  formerly  in  the  academy,  was  his  fecurity 
to  the  city  for  his  conduct;  upon  which  they  opened 
their  gates  to  receive  him,  nor  would  they  permit  him 
(though  he  defired  it)  to  encamp  without  the  walls, 
but  entertained  him  and  all  the  Athenians  with  great 
kindnefs  and  refpect ;  and  they,  to  requite  their  con- 
fidence, not  only  behaved  foberly  and  inoffenfively,  but 
exerted  them  lei  ves  on  all  occafions  with  great  chear- 
fulnefs  and  refolution  for  their  defence.  Thus  was 
Philip  driven  out  of  the  Hellefpont,  where  he  fuffered 
much  in  his  reputation  ;  for  before  that  he  was  thought 
invincible.  Phocion  took  fome  of  his  fhips,  and  reco- 
vered feveral  places  from  him,  which  he  had  taken 
and  garrifpned.  He  likewife  made  feveral  incurfions 
into  Philip's  territories,  over-running  and  ravaging  the 
flat  country  ;  but  being  at  lafl  oppofed  by  fome  forces 
that  were  lent  againft  him,  he  was  wounded  in  a  battle, 
and  obliged  to  retire. 

C? 

Some  time  after  this  the  Megarenfians  privately  re- 
queftcd  the  afliftance  of  the  Athenians ;  and  Phocion  fear- 
ing left  the  Boeotians,  being  aware  of  it,  (hould  prevent 

them, 
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them,  called  an  aflembly  very  early  in  the  morning, 
and  having  acquainted  them  with  the  petition  of  the 
Megarenfians,  it  was  put  to  the  vote  and  determined 
in  their  favour.  As  foon  as  ever  it  was  done,  he  made 
proclamation  by  found  of  trumpet  for  the  Athenians  to 
arm,  and  putting  himlelf  at  the  head  of  them,  led  them 
inftantly  to  Megara,  where  they  were  received  joyfully. 
He  immediately  fortified  the  haven  of  Niuea,  and  raifed 
two  wails  between  that  and  the  city,  by  which  he  joined 
the  city  to  the  lea;  fo  that  being  fufficiently  defended 
on  the  land  fide  from  the  aflailants,  it  continued  fecure 
to  the  Athenians. 

The  Athenians  having  declared  open  war  againft  Phi- 
lip, and  in  the  abfence  of  Phocion  chofen  other  generals 
for  the  fervice,  as  foon  as  he  arrived  from  the  iflands  he 
carneftly  prefled  the  people,  fmce  Philip  defired  to  be  at 
peace  with  them,  and  was  apprehenfive  of  the  event  of 
the  war,  to  accept  of  the  conditions  that  had  been  offer- 
ed to  them ;  and  when  one  of  thofe  fycophants,  who 
fpend  their  whole  time  in  the  courts  of  juftice,  to  bring 
accufations  againft  others,  afked  him,  "  Dareft  thou, 
"  Phocion,  think  of  difliiading  the  Athenians  from  the 
"  war,  now  the  fvvord  is  drawn  ?"  "  Yes,"  laid  he,  "  I  dare, 
"  though  I  am  fatisfied  I  mail  be  thy  mafter  in  time  of  war, 
and  thou  mine  in  time  of  peace."  .  When  he  found  he 
could  not  prevail,  but  that  Demofthenes's  opinion  was 
.approved,  whoadvifed  them  to  engage  Philip  as  far  off 
as  they  could  from  Attica,  Phocion  made  anfwer,  l<  Let 
*fc  us  not  be  fo  careful  about  the  place  where  we  are  to 
"  engage,  as  how  to  get  the  victory  :  that  is  the  only  way 
"  to  keep  the  war  at  a  diftance;  whereas  if  we  are  overcome, 
"  the  word  of  calamities  will  foon  be  at  our  very  doors." 
The  Athenians  being  defeated,  and  the  turbulent  and 
mutinous  part  of  the  people  haling  up  Charidemus  tp 
the  tribunal,  to  be  nominated  to  tho  command,  the 
wifefl  and  bed  men  in  the  city  were  ftartled  at  the 
motion  ;  wherefore  bringing  the  ienaf/  of  th^  Areopa- 
gus into  the  aflembly,  they  with  man<y  tears  and  prayera. 
at  laft  prevailed,  that  the  c.ire  of  the  city  mould  be 
committed  to  Phocion.  This  point  being  fettled,  he 
VOL.  V.  fc  declared 
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declared  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  regulations  and  fa- 
vourable terms  offered  by  Philip  were  to  be  received. 
But  Demades  the  orator  making  a  motion  that  the  city 
of  Athens  fhould  be  comprehended  in  the  general  peace, 
and  be  admitted  into  the  aflembly  of  Greece,  Phocion 
oppofed  the  motion,  and  infifted  that  it  ought  firft  to  be 
known  what  it  was  that  Philip  would  demand  in  that 
aflembly.  But  the  times  were  fuch  that  his  advice  was 
not  followed  ;  for  which  the  Athenians  foon  after  fuffi- 
ciently  repented,  when  they  underftood  that  by  thofe 
articles  they  were  obliged  to  furnifh  Philip  both  with 
horfe  and  (hipping  :  "  This,"  faid  Phocion  to  them,  "  I 
**  forefaw,  and  therefore  oppofed  -  but  fince  the  agreement 
"  is  made,  be  courageous,  and  bear  it  as  well  as  you  can, 
"  remembering  that  your  anceftors  fometimes  giving 
"  laws,  and  at  other  times  receiving  them,  behaved  well 
"  in  each  fituation,  and  fo  preferved  not  only  their  own 
"  city,  but  the  reft  of  Greece. 

Upon  the  news  of  Philip's  death,  he  would  not  fuffer 
the  people  to  facrifice,  or  give  any  other  publick  de- 
monftrations  of  joy  ;  "  for  nothing,"  faid  he,  "  can  be  a 
tc  ftronger  mark  of  a  mean  fpirit  than  to  rejoice  at  the 
"  misfortune  of  others  ;  befides,  you  are  to  remember 
"  that  the  army  you  fought  againfl  at  Cheronasa  is 
"  leflened  but  by  one  man  only. 

When  Demofthenes  made  invectives againft  Alexander, 
who  was  now  advancing  againft  Thebes,  he  repeated 
thofe  verfes  of  Homer  : 

"  (4)  What  boot's  the  godlike  giant  to  provoke, 

u  Whofe  arm  may  fink  us  at  a  fingle  ftroke  ?       POPE, 

"  What  is  this,"  faid  he,  "  but  adding  frefh  fuel  to  the  fire, 
"  and  pufhing  forwards  into  the  flames  that  are  already  de- 
"  vouring  the  neighbourhood  ?  For  my  part  I  will  not  con- 
"  fent  to  your  deftroving  yourfelves,  tho'  you  mould  court 

"me 

(4)  This  paflage  is  in  the  ninth  companions,  he  addrefled  himfelf 
book  of  the  OdyfTey.  After  in  a  provoking  fpeech  to  Folyphe^ 
Ulyffes  had  made  his  efcape  out  mus  ;  who  fired  with  indignation 
or  the  Cyclops  den,  and  was  em-  hurled  at  him  a  vaft  piece  of  a 
barked  with  the  remainder  of  his  rock,  which  fell  clofc  by  the 

prow 
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u  me  to  it ;  and  for  this  end  only  have  I  accepted  the 
"  command." 

After  Thebes  was  loft,  and  Alexander  had  demand 
Dcmoilhenes,  Lycurgus,  Hyperidcs  and  Charidemus  to 
be  delivered  up,  the  whole  aflembly  turned  their  cycn 
upon  him,  and  feveral  times  called  upon  him  by  name  to 
deliver  his  opinion  ;  at  lafl  he  rofe  up,  and  mowing  to 
them  one  of  his  friends  named  Nicocles,  the  perfon  of 
all  others  the  deareft  to  him,  and  in  whom  he  confided 
mod,  he  fpoke  to  them  in  this  manner  ;  "  Thofe  men 
a  whom  Alexander  now  demands  of  you,  have  brought 
"  you  into  fuch  miferable  circumftances,  that  if  he  de- 
"  manded  evenNicocles  I  fhould  be  for  delivering  him  up  $ 
"  nay  if  my  own  life  could  purchafe  your  fafety  I  would 
"  refignit  with  chearfulnefs.  I  am  grieved  for  theThebans 
"  who  are  fled  hither  for  fuccour  ;  but  it  is  enough  for 

'  C? 

"  Greece  that  Thebes  fhould  mourn  ;  and  furely  it  will  be 
"  more  for  the  common  interefl  to  deprecate  the  conquer- 
"  or,  and  intercede  for  both,  than  run  the  hazard  of 
"  another  battle." 

We  are  told  that  the  firft  decree  which  pad  in  this 
aflembly  was  rejected  by  Alexander,  who  turned  his  bach 
upon  the  ambailadors  that  prefented  it.  But  whenPho- 
cion  came  to  prefent  the  fecond  he  received  him  kindly  ; 
for  he  had  been  told  by  thole  of  the  lor.geft  (landing  in 
his  court,  that  his  father  Philip  had  a  great  value  for 
him.  Wherefore  he  did  not  only  give  him  a  favourable 
audience,  and  grant  his  requelh,  but  liilened  like  wife  to 
his  advice.  For  Phocion  told  him,  "  that  if  he  was  de- 
"  firousof  repofe  he  fhould  lay  down  his  arms;  but  if  glory 
"  was  his  object,  he  ought  to  turn  them  from  the  Greeks 
"  againft  the  Barbarians."  Thus  having  diopt  feveial 
things  in  his  difcourfe  which  he  knew  to  be  <  greeable  to 
Alexander's  humour  and  genius,  he  fo  won  upon  him, 
and  foftened  his  temper,  that  he  told  him,  "  The  Athe- 

"  nians, 

prow  of  his  (hip,  and  raifed  fuch  braid  the  Cyclops  ;  upon  which  hia 

a  commotion  in  the  fea,  that  the  companions,  who  were  in  a  terri- 

waves  forced  his  (hip  upon    the  ble   frighr,    difluaded   him   from 

fnore.     As  foon  as   (he   was  got  ir,    in  thefe  and     the  following 

oft",  he  once  more  began  to  up-  verfes. 
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"  nians  ought  to  be  very  vigilant  ;   for  in  cafe  he  mould 
"  die,  they  only  were  worthy  to  command."     In  fhort, 
that  prince  was  ib  pleafed  with  Phocion's  converfation  that 
he  contracted  an  intimate  friendfhip  with  him,  and  con- 
ferred fuch  honours  on  him  as  few  of  thofe  that  were  al- 
ways near  his  perfon  received.    Duris  the  hiflorian  adds, 
that  Alexander,  after  he  was  become  great  and  had  de- 
feated Darius,  omitted  the  word  Greeting  in  all  his  let- 
ters, except  only  in  thofe  that  were  directed  to  Phocion 
and  Antipater  ;  which  alfo  is  confirmed  by  Chares.     As 
for  his  munificence  to  Phocion,  it  is  well  known  that  he 
fent  him  a  prefent  at  one  time  of  a  hundred  talents,  which 
being  brought  to  Athens,  Phocion  demanded  of  the  of- 
ficers who  brought  it,  u  How  it  came  to  pafs  that  among 
*c  all  the  reft  of  the  Athenians,  he  alone  mould  be  fohigh- 
"  ly  obliged  to  his  bounty  ?"  And  being  told,  "  that  Al- 
"  exander  efteemed  him  the  only  good  man,"  he  replied, 
"  Let  him  then  permit  me  to  continue  fo,  and  be  ftill  fo 
"  reputed."  However  they  followed  him  to  his  houfe,  and 
obferving  his  fimple  and  plain  way  of  living,  his  wife 
kneading  bread  with  her  own  hands,  and  hrmfelf  draw- 
ing water  out  of  the  well  to  warn  his  feet,  they  prefTed 
him  to  accept  it,  being  afhamed  (as  they  faid)  that  one  fo 
highly  in  favour  with  fo  great   a  prince  mould  live  fo 
miferably.     Phocion  taking  notice  of  a  poor  old  man  in 
a  tattered  cloak  palling  by,  afked  them,   "  If  they  thought 
"  him  more  wretched  than  that  man  ?"    They  begged  him 
not  to  make  fuch  a  comparifon  ;  lt  Yet,"  fays  he,  "  this 
"  man  has  lefs  to  live  upon  than  I,  and  is  content  -,  and 
u  in  fhort,  I  muft  tell  you,  if  this  firm  be  more  than  I 
"  can  ufe,  it  is  altogether  fuperfiuous  ;  if  I  live  up  to  it} 
"  I  ihall  give  caufe  of  jealouly  both  of  your  matter  and 
"  myfelf  to  the  red  of  the  citizens."      The   treafurer 
was  therefore  font  back  from  Athens,    giving  the  Gre- 
cians an  ill uft rious  example,  how  much  richer  the  man 
was  who  did  not  want  fuch  a  gift  than. he  who  was  able 
to  beftow  it.     Alexander  was  difpleafed  at  this,  and  writ 
to  him  again,  acquainting  him, "  That  he  could  not  eflecm 
'*  thofe  his  friends,   who  refufed  to  be  obliged  by  him." 
:t  neither  would  this  prevail  with  Phocion  to  acceptthe 

money  ^ 
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money ;  but  he  made  ufe  of  his  intereft  to  intercede  for 
Echecradites  the  fophift,  and  Athenodorus  the  Imbrian, 
as  alfo  for  Demaratus  and  Sparto,  two  Rhodians  who 
had  been  convicted  of  certain  crimes,  'and  were  in  cufto- 
dy  at  Sardis.  Alexander  immediately  granted  his  re- 
queft,  and  they  were  fet  at  liberty.  Afterwards  fending 
Craterus  into  Macedonia,  he  commanded  him  to  deliver 
up  to  Phocion  any  one  of  thefe  four  cities  in  Afia  which 
he  fhould  chuie,  Cius,  Gergithus,  Mylafia,  and  Elaea, 
and  Withal  to  affaire  him  that  he  mould  highly  refent  it, 
if  he  continued  obftinate  in  his  refufal  ;  but  Phocion 
was  not  to  be  prevailed  upon,  and  Alexander  died  fbon 
after. 

Phocion's  houfe  is  fhov/n  to  this  day  in  a  village  called 
Melita;  it  is  adorned  with  plates  of  copper,  but  is 
otherwife  plain  and  homely.  As  to  his  wives  there  is 
nothing  known  of  the  firft  of  them,  except  that  fhe  \vas 
lifter  of  Cephifbdotus  the  flatuary.  The  other  was  a  ma- 
tron of  no  lefs  reputation  for  c.haftity  and  frugality 
among  the  Athenians,  than  Phocion  was  for  probity.  It 
happened  once  when  the  people  were  to  be  entertained 
with  fome  new  tragedians,  ]ufl  as  the  play  was  ready 
to  begin,  one  of  the  principal  aclors,  who  was  to  per- 
form the  part  of  a  Queen,  wanted  a  mafk  for  thatpur- 
pofe,  and  a  great  number  of  attendants  magnificently 
•dreffed.  And  when  Melantius,  who  was  at  the  charge  of 
the  entertainment,  did  not  fupply  him,  lie  grew  angry, 
refufed  to  go  on,  and  kept  the  audience  in  fufpence ;  at 
lad  Melantius  pufhed  him  by  force  upon  the  ftage,  cry- 
ing out,  "•  See  there  Phocion's  wife ;  fhe  can  appear  in 
"  publick  with  only  one  fervant  maid  attending  her ;  and 
"  do  you  prefume  to  affeft  magnificence,  and  to  corrupt 
"  the  minds  of  our  women  ?"  This  fpeech  was  heard  by 
the  audience  and  received  with  wonderful  applaufe.  When 
Phocion's  wife  once  entertained  at  her  houfe  a  friend  of 
hers  a  woman  of  Ionia,  who  mowed  her  all  her  golden 
ornaments  and  jewels,  her  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  the 
like,  fhe  faid  to  her,  "  For  my  part,  my  only  ornament  is 
"  Phocion,  who  has  commanded  the  Athenians  now  thefe 
*'  twenty  years."  Phocus  the  fon  of  Phocion  being  am- 

B  3  bitious 
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bitious  to  contend  in  the  games  of  the  Panathenaea,  (5) 
his  father  permitted  him  to  do  it,  provided  it  was  in  the 
foot  races :  not  that  he  was  defirous  to  have  him  gain 
the  prize ;  but  he  hoped  the  exercife  and  abftinence  which 
were  neceffary  to  prepare  him  for  the  conteft,  might  con- 
tribute to  his  reformation  •  for  he  was  a  very  diflblute 
youth  and  addicted  to  drinking.  Phocus  obtained  the 
victory,  and  many  of  his  friends  importuned  Phocion 
that  they  might  have  leave  to  give  an  entertainment  in 
honour  of  the  conqueror.  That  favour  which  was  de- 
manded by  many  was  granted  only  to  one.  When  Phocion 
came  to  the  feaft,  and  found  it  very  extravagant  in  all 
refpects,  the  vefTels  in  which  the  gueils  wafhed  their  feet 
being  filled  with  wine  mingled  with  fpices,  he  repri- 
manded his  fon,  alking  him,  "  Why  he  would  fo  far 
"  permit  his  friend  to  fully  the  honour  of  his  victory."  Be- 
ing earneflly  defirous  to  reclaim  his  fon  from  his  luxuri- 
ous manner  of.life,  he  fent  him  to  Lacedaemon,  and  pla- 
ced him  among  the  youth  who  are  there  brought  up  in 
the  feverity  of  the  Spartan  difcipline.  This  the  Atheni- 
ans took  offence  at,  as  though  he  flighted  and  contemned 
the  education  at  home  ^  and  Demades  once  faid  to  him, 
"  Why,  Phocion,  do  not  we  perfuade  the  Athenians  to 
"  receive  the  Laconian  manners  and  difcipline?  If  you 
tc  pleafe  to  have  it  fo,  I  am  ready  to  propound  fuch  a  law." 
"  Yes  indeed,  faid  Phocion,  it  would  well  become  you  who 
"  fmell  fo  ftrong  of  perfumes,  and  wear  fuch  a  rich  habit,  to 
"  harangue  in  praife  of  Lycurgus  and  the  Spartan  frugality. 

When  Alexander  had  fent  to  demand  a  number  of 
gallies,  the  orators  oppofed  the  fending  of  them ;  and  the 
afiembly  requiring  Phocion  to  deliver  his  opinion,  he 
told  them  nis  opinion  was  "  that  till  they  had  made 
"  themfeives  the  mod  powerful,  they  ought  to  live  in 
"  friendfhip  with  thofe  that  were  fo. 

Pytheas  the  orator,  who  had  juft  begun  to  fpeak  in 
publick,  foon  took  upon  him  to  harangue  with  much 

confidence 

(5)  See  an  account  of  this  fcf-  "  two  monuments  remarkable  for 
lival,  Vol.  I.  p.  31.  "  their  fize,  and  decorations.  One 

(6)  "  On  the  other  fide  of  the  "  is  for  a  Rhodian,  who  went  to 
i(  river  Cephiius  are  to  be  feen  "  fettle  at  Athens,  and  tbe  other 

for 
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confidence  and  boldnefs ;  upon  which  Phocion  one  day 
faid  to  him,  "  Wilt  thou  not  hold  thy  peace,  thou,  who  art 
*'  but  a  novice  amongft  us?"  When  Harpalus,  to  whofe 
cuftody  Alexander  had  committed  the  treafures  of  Baby- 
lon, had  fled  out  of  Afia.  and  repaired  with  his  immenfe 
riches  to  Athens,    immediately  the  mercenary  orators 
flocked  in  crouds  to  him,  full  of  hopes,  and  with  earneft 
offers  of  their  fervice.     To  thefe  Harpalus  made  fbme 
fmall  prefents  to  fecure  them  in  his  intereft,     Eut  to 
Phocion  he  fent  no  lefs  than  feven  hundred  talents   with 
an  offer  of  committing  himfelf  and  all  his  affairs  to  his 
difpofal.      Phocion  anfwered  the   mcfiengers  roughly, 
threatening  to  make  Harpalus  repent  it  if  he  went  on 
thus  to  corrupt  the  people.     Harpalus  was    terrified  at 
this  anfwer,  and  for  the  prefent  defifted.     Some  time 
after,  when  the  Athenians  were  deliberating  about  him, 
he  found  that  thofe  who  had  received  his  money  had 
changed  their  tone,  and  accufed  him  inftead  of  defend- 
ing him,  that  they  might  take  off  all  fufpicion  of  their 
late  commerce  with  him  ^  but  that  Phocion,  who  had 
received  nothing  from  him,  mowed  as  much  concern 
for  him  as  was  confident  with  the  public  intereft.     This 
encouraged  him  once  more  to  try  if  he  could  not  pur- 
chafe  his  friendfhip ;  but  he  found  him  proof  againfl  the 
attacks  of  gold,  and  like  a  ftrong  fortrefs   on  all  fides 
inacceflible  and  impregnable.     Yet  having  contracted  a 
particular  friendfhip  and  intimacy   with  Phocion's  fon- 
in-law  Charicles,  he  brought  him  into  fome  fufpicion  -y 
for  he  placed  an  entire  confidence  in  him,  and  made 
ufe   of  him  in  all  his  affairs,    infomuch  that  he  em- 
ployed  him  to  erect  a   magnificent  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Pythionica  the  courtezan,  whom  he  tender- 
ly loved  whiUr  fhe  lived,  and  had  a  daughter  by  her. 
This  commiflion,  fcandalous  enough  in  itfelf,    became 
more  fo  in  the  manner  of  its  execution.     For  .the  mo- 
nument is  dill  to  be  feen  at  (6)  Hermos  in  the  road  be- 
tween 

"  for  Pythionica  a  celebrated  "  her  memory,  which  of  all  the  an- 
"  courtezan,  with  whom  Harpa-  "  cient  works  in  Greece  may  be 
"  lus  was  fo  dcfperately  in  love,  ".efteeraed  in  its  kind  the  moft  per- 
"  that  after  her  death  he  caufed  "  fe£l  performance  "  This  is  what 
"  this  monument  to  be  erected  to  we  find  concerning  it  in  Paufanias, 

£  4  who 
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tween  Athens  and  Eleufis,  and  nothing  appears  in  it  an- 
fwerable  to  the  expence  of  thirty  talents,  which  was  the 
lum  that  Charicles  charged  to  Harpalus.  After  Harpa- 
lus's  deceafe  his  daughter  was  carefully  educated  by 
Phocion  and  Charicles ;  but  Charicles  being  fome  time 
after  called  to  account  for  the  money  he  had  received 
of  Harpalus,  he  had  recourfe  to  Phocion,  entreating  him 
to  appear  in  his  behalf  at  his  trial,  and  help  him  to 
make  his  defence.  This  Phocion  refufed,  telling  him, 
"  That  he  had  made  him  his  fon-in-law  only  for  juft  and 
"  honourable  purpofes." 

About  this  time  Afclepiades  the  fon  of  Hipparchus, 
brought  the  firft  tidings  of  Alexander's  death  to  Athens, 
which  Demades  told  them  was  not  to  be  credited ;  "  for 
"  were  it  true,"  faid  he, "  the  whole  world  would  before  this 
a  have  fmelt  the  carcafe/'Phocion  perceiving  that  the  peor 
pie  exulted  upon  this  news  and  weredifpofed  to  take  fome 
new  and  violent  meafures,  endeavoured  to  prevent  and  re- 
flrain  them  j  but  many  of  them  crowded  up  to  the  bench, 
and  cried  aloud  that  it  was  true  what  Afclepiades  had  re- 
lated ;  "  Well  then,"  faid  he,  "  if  it  be  true  to-day,  it 
"  will  be  as  true  to-morrow  and  the  next  day ;  fo  that  we 
"  have  time  enough  to  debate  coolly  and  deliberately." 

When  Leoflheneshad  involved  the  Athenians  in  the  war 
which  was  called  the  (7)  Grecian  war,  and.faw  that  Pho- 
cion was  very  much  offended  at  it,  he  afked  him  fcoffing- 
ly,  "  What  fervices  he  had  done  the  Athenians  during 
"  the  long  time  he  had  been  their  General?"  "And  doft 
"  thou  think  it  nothing,"  replied  Phocion,  "  for  the 
"  citizens  to  be  buried  in  the  fepulchres  of  their  an- 
"  ceftors?"  But  Leofthenes  continuing  to  {declaim  with 
great  arrogance  and  vanity  in  the  ailembly,  "  Young 
"  man,"  lays  Phocion,  "  your  language  is  like  a  cyprefs 
"  tree,  big  and  lofty,  but  without  fruit."  Hyperides  {land- 
ing up  afked  him,  "  When,  Phocion,  wilt  thou  advife  the 
"  Athenians  to  make  war  ?"  To  which  he  replied,  "  When 
"  I  (hall  find  the  younger  fort  tractable  and  obfervant  of 

difcipline, 

who   differs   greatly     from    Plu-     lander  and   Cruferius  have  very 

tarch.  juftly  obferved  that  it  ought  to  be 

(7)  Thus  it  ftands  in  the  origi-     «•?  Aa^jaeon  irfapoi  the  Lamiack 

31!,  e»s  '.EWkun««»wo>iift9»,  butXy-     war,  which  v/as  undertaken  by 

tU 
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*  difcipline,  the  wealthy  forward  in  their  contributions,  and 
"  the  orators  forbearing  to  rob  and  plunderthepublick." 
When  many  admired  the-forcesraifed  by  Leofthenes,  and 
afked  Phocion  "  how  he  approved  of  the  new  levies  ?" 
"  Very  well,"  replied  he,  "  for  a  fhort  race,  but  I  am  a- 
"  fraid  of  along  one,  having  no  further  fupply  of  fhips, 
men,  or  money."    And  the  event juftified  his  prediction. 
At  firft  all  things  appeared  fair  and  promifmg,  Leofthenes 
gained  great  reputation  by  defeating  the  Boeotians,   and 
(hutting up  Antipater  within  the  walls  of  Lamia  ;    and 
the  citizens  through  joy  for  their  fuccefs,  were  continually 
celebrating  feftivals  and  facrificing  to  the  Gods.  Some,  to 
upbraid  Phocion  for  his  former  ad  vice,  afked  him  "  whe- 
44  thernowhe  would  not  willingly  have  been  author  of  this 
u  fuccefs  ?"  "Yes,"  laid  he  ;    "  yet  dill  I  would  not  but 
"  have   been  author   of  the  advice  I  have  given  you." 
When  one  exprels  after  another  came  from  the  camp  with 
news  of  frefh  victories,  he  laid,  "  Whenfhall  wehave done 
**  conquering  ?"  Leofthenes  died  foon  after,  and  thofe  that 
feared  left  Phocion,  if  he  obtained  the  command,  would 
be  for  putting  an  end  to  the  war,  prevailed  upon  a  certain 
obfcure  man  to  (land  up  in  the  aflembly,    and  tell  the 
Athenians,  "  that  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Phocion 's  ; 
"  that  he  had  been  his  fchool  fellow;  that  they  ought  to  be 
"  careful  of  him,and  prefervehim  for  themoftpreflingocca- 
"  fions,  as  they  had  no  other  man  comparable  to  him ;  for 
"  whichreafon  he  moved  that  Antiphilus  might  be  lent  to 
"  command  the  army."  TheAthenians  readily  agreed  to  the 
motion  ;   when  Phocion  ftood  up  and  told  them,  "  that  he 
"  never  had  been  that  man's  fchool-fellow  ;  and  that  he  had 
"  no  acquaintance  or  familiarity  with  him  :"  "  Yet  now," 
continued  he,  addrelfmg  himfelf  to  that  perfon,  "  I  fhall 
"  reckon  you  among  the  number  of  my  beft  friends,  fmcc 
"  you  haveadvifed  that,  which  is  moft  agreeable  to  me." 
The  Athenians  being  violently  bent  upon  profecuting 
the  war  againft  the  Boeotians,  Phocion  from  the  firft  as 

violently 

all  the  communities  in  Greece,  ex-  whom  they  defeated,  and  (hut  up 
cept  the  Boeotians,  for  the  liberty  in  the  city  of  Lamia,  from  whence 
of  Greece,  under  the  conduct  of  it  was  called  the  Lauiiack  war. 
Leofthenes,  againft  Aatipatcr  Diodor.  lib.  xviii. 

(8)  That 
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violently  oppofed  it ;    and  when  one  of  his  friends  cau- 
tioned him,  and  told  him  that  this  obftinate  oppofition 
of  his  might  provoke  them  to  put  him  to  death,  he  replied, 
a  If  they  do  put  me  to  death  it  will  be  unjuflly  if  what  I 
"  advife  be  for  the  good  of  the  publick,  but  juftly,   if  I 
"  advife  otherwife."  When  he  faw  that  they  ftill  perfifted, 
and  grew  more  clamorous  againft  him,    he  commanded 
proclamation  to  be  made  "  that  all  the  Athenians  who 
*'  were  lixty  years  above  the  age  of  puberty  fhould  take 
"  five  days  provifion,  and  immediately  follow  him  from 
*'  the  affembly."     This  caufed  a  great  tumult ;  and  the 
old  men  were  very  clamorous  againft  the  order  ;    upon 
which  he  demanded  wherein  he  had  injured  them,  "For  I," 
fays  he  "  that  am  now  fourfcore,  am  ready  to  lead  you." 
This  foftened  them  for  the  prefent,  and  cooled  the  zeal 
they  had  juft  before  expreffed  for  the  war.     But  when 
Micion  had  not  long  after  at  the  head  of  a  ftrong  party 
of  Macedonians  and  mercenaries  pillaged  thecoafts,  and 
made  a  defcent  upon  Rhamnus,  Phocion  marched  out  a- 
gainft  him  with  the  Athenians,     There  when  every  one 
took  upon  him  to  advife  what  he  thought  fit,  and  acted  the 
part  of  a  commander  •,  one  faying,  "  Let  that  rifing  ground 
"  be  fecured  •/'  another,  "  Letthehorfebe  fent  round  that 
<c  way  ;"  and  a  third,  "  Let  the  army  be  ranged  in  this 
"  manner  •,"  "  O  heavens,"  faid  he,    "  how  many  gene- 
"  rals  have  we  here,    and  how  few  foldiers !"    After- 
wards, when  the  army  was  drawn  up,  one  of  the  Athe- 
nians advanced  out  of  his  rank  before  the  nfl;    but 
when  one  from  the  enemy's  fide  advanced  likewife  in 
order  to  encounter  him,   his  courage   failed  him,    and 
he  retired  back  into  his  rank.     Upon  which  Phocion 
iaid  to  him,    "  Young  man,    are  you  not  afhamed  to 
"  defert  your  ftation  twice  in  one  day,  both  where  I  had 
"  placed  yon,  and  where  you  bud  placed  yourfelf  ?"  He 
then  charged  the  enemy  with  great  bravery  and  refolu- 
tion,  routed  them,  killing  Micion  and  many  more  upon 
the  fpot.     Afterwards  he  defeated  the  Grecian  army  that 
lay  in  Theflaly,  wherein  Leonnatus  had  joined  himfelf  with 
Antipater  and  the  Macedonians  that  newly  carne  out  of 

Afia. 

(3)  That  is  Eoeotia,    for  Bcsotia  was  called  Cadmxa,  as  was  the 

citadel 
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Afia.  Leonnatus  was  killed  in  the  fight,  Antiphilui 
commanding  the  foot,  and  Menon  the  Theffalian  the 
horfe.  Not  long  after  Craterus  coming  out  of  Afia  with 
a  powerful  army,  there  happened  another  engagement 
near  Cranon  in  ThefTaly,  in  which  the  Grecians  were 
worfted.  This  lofs,  which  was  not  very  great,  was 
chiefly  owing  to  the  difobedience  of  the  foldiers,  their  of- 
ficers being  young  and  wanting  authority.  But  this 
joined  to  Antipater's  practices,  who  had  underhand  tam- 
pered with  the  cities,  made  the  Grecians  fhamefully  be- 
tray the  liberty  of  their  country. 

Upon  the  news  that  Antipater  was  approaching  Athens 
with  all  his  forces,  Demofthenes  and  Hyperides  deferted 
the  city  ;  but  Demades,  who  being  unable  to  pay  any  part 
of  the  fines  that  had  been  laid  upon  him,  (for  he  had 
been  condemned  feven  times  for  propofing  laws  con- 
trary to  thofe  already  in  force)   had  been  declared  in- 
famous and  incapable  of  fpeaking  in  the  aflembly,  tak- 
ing advantage  from  the  prefent  diftra&ions,  propofed  a 
decree  for  fending  arnbalFadors  to  Antipater  with  full 
powers  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  him.     But  the  peo 
pie,    being  now   in   great  conflernation,  called  out  for 
Phocion,  declaring  that  he  was  the  only  peribn  fit  to  be 
entrufted  with  fo  important  a  commilTion.     Upon  this 
Phocion  rofe,  and  faid,  cMf  my  advice  had  been  followed, 
*'  we  need  not  have  now  been  debating  upon  fuch  affairs 
"  as  this."    However,  the  decree  was  palled  ;  and  he  was 
fent  to  Antipater,  who  lay  then  encamped  in  (8)  Cadmxa, 
but  intended  fuddenly  to  diflodge,  and  pafs  into  Attica. 
]  hocion's  firft  propofal  was  that  the  peace  might  be  con- 
cluded and  ratified,  before  Antipater  quitted  that  camp. 
This  Crater  us  exclaimed  a  gain  ft  as  unreafonable,  and  de- 
clared that  they  ought  not  to  opprefs  the  country  of  their 
friends  and  allies  by  their  ftay  there,  when  they  might 
live  at  the  'expence  of  their  enemies.     But  Antipater 
taking  him  by  the  hand,  faid,  "Let  us  grant  this  favour 
"  to  Phocion  :"  and  for  the  reft  he  declared  that  he  would 

grant 
citadel  of  Thebes. 
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grant  the  Athenians  no  other  terms  than  what  he  him- 
felf  had  received  from  Leofthenes  at  Lamia. 

Phocion  returned  to  the  city,  and  reported  this  an- 
fwer  to  the  Athenians,  who  out  of  neceflit.y  complied. 
Phocion  therefore  returned  to  Thebes  with  other  ambaf- 
fadors,  among  whom  was  Xenocrates  the  philofopher, 
the  reputation  of  whofe  virtue  was  fo  great,  that  it  was 
imagined  that  every  man,  however  brutal,  barbarous, 
or  arrogant,  would  be  feized  with  reverence  for  him  at 
his  firft  appearance.  But  it  was  not  fo  with  Antipater ; 
fuch  was  the  depravity  of  his  difpofition,  and  fuch  his 
hatred  to  all  goodnefs  •,  for  though  he  embraced  all  the 
reft  of  his  companions,  (9)  pafled  Xenocrates  by,  not 
deigning  Co  much  as  to  falute  him,  or  take  the  leaft  no- 
tice! of  him :  upon  which  Xenocrates,  as  it  is  reported, 
faid,  "Antipater  does  well  in  being  amamed  before  me  only 
"  of  the  injuries  he  is  going  to  do  to  the  Athenians."  As  foon 
as  he  began  to  fpeak  Antipater  thwarted  and  interrupted 
him,  and  would  not  fuffer  him  to  proceed.  But  when  Pho- 
cion had  declared  the  purport  of  their  embafly,  he  replied 
that  he  would  make  a  league  with  the  Athenians  on  thefe 
conditions,  "  That  Demofthenes  and  Hyperides  fhould  be 
"  delivered  up  to  him ;  that  the  antient  law  fhould  be  obferv- 
"  ed  by  which  none  but  men  of  wealth  were  to  be  advanced 
"  to  offices  in  the  ftate  ^  that  they  fhould  receive  a  garrifon 
"  intoMunychia  ;  and  that  they  fhculd  defray  the  charges 
"  of  the  war,  and  pay  a  fine  befides."  Thefe  terms  were 
judged  moderate  by  the  reft  of  the  ambafladors  ;  but 
Xenocrates  faid,  "  Antipater  ufes  us  favourably  if  he  looks 
"  upon  us  a£  flaves,  but  very  hardly  if  he  confiders  us  as 
"  freemen."  Phocion  prefled  him  with  much  earneftnefs 
only  to  give  up  that  article  concerning  the  garrifon.  Anti- 
pater replied, "  I  will  deny  thee  nothing,  Phocion,  but  what 

"  will 

(9)  He  treated  him  with  more  fpeak  to  Circe,  who  prefled  him 
civility  once  before,  when  he  was  to  eat.  and  partake  of  the  delica- 
fent  ambaflador  to  him  to  ranfom  cies  that  were  fet  before  him ; 

the  prifoners  he  had  taken.    The  ,,  Tn  c     .  ,    r  c .      , 

r  .  j  A   .  •  HI  nts  it  me,  whofe  friends  are 

very  day  he  arrived  Antiparer  in-  ,  r  In. 

•  3 ,  ,  /  s  v  funk  to  beafts, 

vited  him  to   fupper,  and  Xeno-  4t  ^          ff  .  ',  .      . 

j  •  r.v   r        re        To  quart  thy  bowls,  or  not  m 
crates  anfwered  in  thofe  verfes  of          ((    , 

Homer,  which  he  makes  UlylTus 

«  Me 
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"  will  inevitably  tend  to  thy  ruin,  and  my^own."  Others 
fay  that  Aniipater  afked  Phocion,  "  If  he  would  be  an- 
"  fwerable  for  the  good  behaviour  of  the  Athenians,  pro- 
"  vided  he  did  not  infill  upon  that  article  of  the  garrifon, 
"  and  undertake  for  their  performance  of  the  other  arti- 
"  cles  wiihout  attempting  any  alterations  ?"  To  which 
when  he  demurred,  and  made  no  reply,  Callimedon,  fur- 
named  Carabus,  a  man  of  a  violent  temper  and  an  ene- 
my to  popular  government,  fuddenly  rofe  up  and  faid  to 
Antipater,  <k  What  if  this  man  fhould  make  fuch  an  idle 
*'  promife  ?  Would  you  regard  it,  or  ad  otherwife  than 
"  as  you  have  already  determined  ?"  Thus  the  Athenians 
were  conflrained  to  receive  the  garrifon,  commanded  by 
Menyllus,  a  good-natured  man,  and  a  friend  of  Phocion. 

This  proceeding  feerned  very  imperious  and  arbitrary, 
and  rather  an  infolent  oftentation  of  power,  than  any  real 
advantage  to  Antipater  in  his  affairs.  The  refentmentof 
this  ufage  was  heightened  by  the  feafon  in  which  it  happen- 
ed. For  the  garrifon  entered  Munychia  on  the  twentieth  of 
Boedromion  [September]  jufl  at  the  time  of  the  great  fefli- 
val,  when  lacchus  was  carried  with  folemn  pomp  from  the 
city  to  Eleufis  ;  fo  that  the  folemnity  being  thus  difturbed, 
many  began  to  recollect  what  had  happened  at  the  per^ 
formance  of  thofe  rites,  both  in  ancient  and  later  times : 
*'  For  of  old,  in  our  greatefl  profperity,"  faid  they,  "  the 
"  Gods  manifefted  themfeives  in  our  favour  during  the 
"  celebration  of  thefe  myfleries,  in  myftick  vifions  and 
"  voices,  which  flruck  terror  and  amazement  into  our 
**  enemies ;  but  now,  at  the  fame  feafon,  the  Gods  them- 
**  felves  fland  witnefles  of  the  extreme  oppreflions  of 
"  Greece ;  the  holy  time  being  profaned,  and  rendered  the 
"  date  of  our  greatefl  calamities."  Not  many  years  before 
the  Oracle  at  Dodona  had  warned  them  to  guard  with  care 
(i)  the  promontories  of  Diana,  and  fecure  them  from 

the 

"  Me  wouldft  thou  pleafe  ?  For  (i)  T  never  knew  there  was  any 

"  them  thy  cares  employ,  promontory  in  Attica,   called  the 

"  And  them   to  me  reftore,  and  promontory   of  Diana.     But  the 

"  me  to  joy."  Odyff.  Lib.  10.  words  of  the  Oracle  are  poetical, 

Antipater  was   fo   charmed  with  and  call  thofe  pio  uorrories,   the 

his  prefence  of  mind  and   lucky  promontories  of  Diana,  becaufe 

application,   that   he  relcafed  all  the  mountains  and  fjrdts  belong- 

the  prifoners,  cd  to  l-er. 

(2)  The 
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the  pofTeflion  of  Grangers.  And  about  this  time  the 
fillets  with  whi<4i  they  ufed  to  bind  the  myftick  beds, 
or  cradles  of  lacchus,  having  been  dipped  in  water  in 
order  to  be  eleanfed  or  fcowered  againft  the  folemmty, 
changed  from  a  lively  purple  to  a  faint  dead  colour  ^ 
and,  which  added  to  the  wonder,  whatever  linen  be- 
io  jging  to  private  perfons  was  warned  in  the  fame  wa- 
ter, retailed  its  primitive  colour.  And  whilfl  a  prieft 
was  warning  a  pig  in  the  haven,  a  large  fifti  feized  on 
him,  bit  oft" all  his  hinder  parts  as  far  as  the  belly,  and 
devoured  them  ;  by  which  they  imagined  the  God  gave 
them  plainly  to  underftand,  that  having  already  loft  the 
lower  parts  of  the  city  which  lay  towards  the  fea-coaft, 
they  ftould  more  carefully  guard  thofe  that  flood  on  the 
higher  ground. 

The  garrifon  under  the  command  of  Menyllus  was 
not  at  all  offenfive  to  the  inhabitants  •,  but  there  were 
above  twelve  thoufand,  who  on  account  of  their  poverty, 
by  virtue  of  an  article  in  the  treaty,  were  excluded  from 
all  fhare  in  the  government ;  of  whom  fome  that  re- 
mained in  the  city  made  loud  complaints  of  the  injury 
and  difgrace  that  they  fuffered  ;  and  the  reft,  who  left 
Athens  and  retired  into  Thrace,  where  Antipater  had 
ailigned  them  a  town,  and  fome  territories  for  their  ac- 
commodation, looked  on  themfelves  as  no  better  than 
a  colony  of  flaves  and  exiles. 

The  death  of  Demofthenes,  which  happened  about  that 
time  in  the  ifland  of  Calauria,  and  that  of  Hyperides  who 
died  at  Cleonae,  as  we  have  elf  e  where  related,  made  the 
Athenians  remember  with  regret  the  days  of  Philip  and 
Alexander,  and  almoft  wifh  for  a  return  of  thofe  times, 
Juft  fo  it  happened  after  the  death  of  Antigonus  ;  for 
when  they  who  had  defeated  and  killed  him,  ruled  in 
an  arbitrary  manner,  and  cruelly  opprefTed  their  fub- 
jefts,  a  countryman  in  Phrygia,  digging  in  the  fields, 
was  once  afked  "What  he  was  doing  ?"  "  I  am,"  faidhe  with 
a  figh,  "  fearchingfor  Antigonus/'  In  this  manner  fpoke 
many  of  the  Athenians,  when  they  remembered  Philip 
and  Alexander,  whofe  anger,  however  great,  was  yet 
generous  and  placable  j  whereas  Antipater,  by  the  af- 
fectation 
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fedtation  of  appearing  like  a  private  man,  by  the  mean- 
nefs  of  his  habit  and  the  plainnefs  of  bis  diet,   covered 
the  haughtinefs  of  his  mind,  and  infolently  abufirg  his 
power,  was  insufferably  tyrannical  to  thofe  uiider  his 
command.,    Yet  Phocion  had  intereft  enough  with  him 
to  recal  many  from  banifhment  by  his  entreaty,    and 
obtained  this  favour  for  thofe  who  were  to  continue    in 
exile,  that  they  might  not,  like  others,  be  driven   be- 
yond Taenarus  and  the  Ceraunian  mountains,  but  re- 
main in  Greece,  and  fettle  in  Peleponnefus  j  of  which 
number   was  Agnonides  the'  fycophant.  •  As   for  thofe 
who  remained  in  the  city,  he  governed  them  with  fignal 
equity   and  moderation,   always  preferring  to  the  ma- 
giftracy  men  of  the  bed  and  moft  peaceable  diipofitions ; 
and  as  to   the    factious  and  turbulent,  who  being  ex- 
cluded from  offices  and  prevented  from  raifing  commo- 
tions, dwindled  away  and  loft  all  their  influence  and  im- 
portance, he  perfuaded  them  to  retire  into  the  country, 
and  apply  themfelves  to  agriculture.     Obferving  that 
Xenocrates  paid  his  afleflments  as  a  foreigner,  he  would 
have  perfuaded  him  to  accept  of  his  freedom  ;  which  he 
refuted,  faying,  "  He  never  could  be  a  member  of  that 
"  conftitution,  to  prevent  the  eftablifhmentof  which  he  was 
"  fent  ambaffador  by  the  Athenians  to  Antipater."  When 
Menyllus  one  day  offered  Phocion  a  confiderable  fum  of 
money,  he  told  him  that  "  neither  was  he  greater  than  A- 
"  lexander,nor  hadhehimfelfany  more  reaibn  to  receive  it 
"  now,  than  when  he  refufed  to  accept  it  from  thatPrince." 
Menyllus  then  defired  him  at  leaft  to  accept  it  for  his  fon 
Phocus ;  but  he  replied, "  If  my  fon  returns  to  fobriety  and 
"  virtue,  his  patrimony  is  fufficient ;  if  not,  in  the  courfes 
"  he  now  takes,  all  fupplies  will  be  infignificant."  But  to 
Antipater  he  anfwered  more  fharply,  when  he  would  have 
him  engaged  in  fomething  difhonourable  :  c  Antipater, 
"  fays  he,  cannot  ufe  me  both  as  a  friend  and  a  flatterer.' 
And  indeed  Antipater  ufed  to  fay,  *  that  he  had  two  iriends 
"  at  Athens,  Phocion  and  Demades  j  of  whom  the  firft 
"  would  never  receive  anything  at  all  from  him,  and  the 
"  other  was  never  to  be  latisfied."  Phocion  gloried  ii;  his 
poverty  as  a  proof  of  his  virtue  -t  for  though  he  had  fo  of- 
ten 
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ten  been  commander  in  chief  of  the  Athenians,  and  been 
admitted  to  the  friendship  of  fo  many  kings,  yet  he  ftill 
continued  poor  even  to  his  old  age  :  whereas  Demades 
was  proud  of  difplaying  his  wealth  even  in  defiance  of 
the  laws.  For  there  was  at  that  time  a  law  in  force,  which 
forbad  the  employing  any  foreigner  in  the  chorufes  at 
the  publick  fhows,  under  the  penalty  of  a,  thouland 
drachmas  to  be  paid  by  him  that  mould  exhibit  them. 
He,  however,  compofed  his  whole  chorus  of  ftrangers, 
hiring  no  lefs  than  an  hundred,  and  paid  the  fine  for  them 
all  in  the  theatre.  Marry  ing  his  fonDemeas  at  that  time, 
he  faid  to  him,  "  Son,  when  I  married  your  mother,  it 
"  was  done  fo  privately,  it  was  not  known  to  the  next 
"  neighbours  ;.  whereas  kings  and  princes  contribute  to 
"  theexpence  of  your  nuptials." 

The  Athenians  were  very  importunate  with  Phocion  to 
perfuade  Antipater  to  withdraw  the  garrifon ;  but  he 
conftantly  declined  that  office,  either  becaufe  he  de- 
fpaired  of  prevailing  on  him,  or  rather  becaufe  he  ob- 
lerved  that  the  people,  being  kept  in  awe  by  the  garri^ 
fon,  were  more  orderly  and  governable.  The  only 
thing  he  afked,  and  obtained  from  Antipater,  was  not 
to  exact  immediately  the  money  charged  upon  the  Athe- 
nians, but  to  prolong  the  time  of  payment.  Where- 
fore the  people  leaving  him,  applied  to  Demades,  who 
readily  undertook  the  employment,  and  carried  his  foil 
along  with  him  into  Macedonia.  It  may  be  faid  his  evil 
genius  led  him  thither,  juft  at  the  time  when  Antipater 
was  feized  with  adiftemper  of  which  he  died,  and  when 
his  fon  Caflander,  who  was  now  become  abfolute,  had 
found  a  letter  written  by  Demades  to  Antigonus  in  Afia, 
preflinghim  to  come  and  take  upon  himfelf  the  empire 
of  Greece  and  Macedonia,  which  now  flood  upon  an  old 
and  rotten  flalk,  for  fohe  contemptuoufly  called  Antipater. 

As  foon  as  Caflander  heard  they  were  arrived,  he  or- 
dered them  both  to  be  feized,  and  firfl  cauied  the  fon 
to  be  murdered  in  his  father's  prefence,  and  fo  near  his 

per  fon, 

(2)  The  fon  of  Alexander  who     perchon's drift,  was  without  doubt 
\vas  yet  very  young.  defirous  to  make  the  Athenians  fert- 

(3)  Nicanor,  who  knew  Poly-    fible  of  it,  to  prevent  their  foiling 


into 
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perfbn,  that  the  blood  fpirted  out  upon  him ;  after 
which,  when  he  had  bitterly  reproached  him  for  his 
treachery  and  ingratitude,  he  caufed  him  to  be  mur- 
dered likewife. 

Antipater  had  a  little  before  his  death  appointed  Poly- 
perchon  General,  and  his  fon  Cafiander  Chiliarch,  or  com- 
mander of  a  thoufand  men.    But  as  foon  as  he  was  dead 
Caflander  immediately  feized  on  the  government,    and 
without  lofs  of  time  fent  Nicanof  to  fucceedMenyllusin 
the  command  of  the  garrifon  in  Munychia,   and  poflefs 
himfelf  of  it  before  his  father's  death  could  be  publickly 
known.     This  was  put  in  execution ;    and  a  few  days 
after  arrived  the  news  of  the  death  of  Antipater.     The 
Athenians  accufed  Phocion  as  being  privy  to  it,  and  con- 
cealing it  out  of  friendfhip  to  Nicanor.     But  he  flighted 
their  cenfures,    and  frequently   feeing  and  conferring 
with  Nicanor,  rendered  him  favourable  to  the  Athenians, 
and  in  particular  perfuaded  him  to  diftinguifh  himfelf 
by  his  magnificence,  and  to   entertain   the  people  with 
fome  publick  (hows.     In  the  mean  time  Polyperchon,  to 
whofe  care  the  King's  (2)  perfon  was  committed,  in  or- 
der to  countermine  Catlander,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Athe- 
nians, declaring,    that  it  was  the  King's  pleafure  that  the 
popular  government  fhould  be  reftored,  and  that  they 
iTiould  be  at   liberty  to   govern   their   commonwealth 
according   to  their  ancient  cuftoms  and  conftitutions. 
This  was  a  fnare  laid  for  Phocion  ;  for  Polyperchon's  de- 
fign  being  to  poffefs  himfelf  of  the  city,    as  the  event 
foon  proved,  he  defpaired  of  effecting  it  whihl  Phocion 
lived,  and  was  in  credit ;   but  he  did  not  doubt  of  get* 
ting  him  removed,  if  he  could  but  reftore  thofe  who  had 
been  excluded  from  the  government,  and  give  the  ora- 
tors and  fycophants  their  former  power  and  influence. 

The  Athenians  were  in  fome  commotion  upon  read- 
ing thefe  letters ;  which  made  Nicanor  defirous  to 
fpeak  to  them  in  the  Piraeus.  The  people  were 
fummoried  to  meet  there  accordingly ;  and  Nicanor 

came 

into  a  fnare,   by  convincing  them     laid  by  Polyperchononlvto  entrap 
that   this    bait  of  a    democracy     them,  and  make  himfelf  matter  of 
would  be  fatal  to  them,  and  was     the  city, 
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came  thither,  relying  upon  Phocion's  promife  for  his  fe- 
curity.  Dercyllus,  who  commanded  an  army  in  the  ad- 
jacent country,  undertook  to  go  and  feize  him ;  but  Ni- 
canor,  who  had  received  fome  hint  of  it,  efcaped  before 
he  could  arrive,  declaring  openly  that  he  would  revenge 
himfelf  upon  the  city.  Phocion  was  accufed  for  be- 
ing near  him,  and  not  feizing  him,  as  he  might  have 
done ;  but  he juftified  himfelf  by  faying,  "  That  he  had 
*'  nomiftruft  of  Nicanor,  nor  did  he  think  that  he  had 
"  any  ill  defign.  However  if  it  were  other  wife,  he  would 
"  rather  be  known  to  fufFer  than  do  whatwas  unjuft." 
This  anfvver  confidered  in  itfelf  appears  truly  noble  and 
generous ;  but  confidering  that  Phocion  by  this  conduct 
hazarded  the  fafety  of  his  country,  and  at  a  time  too 
when  he  was  General  and  chief  magiilrate,  I  know  not 
whether  he  did  not  violate  a  ftronger  and  prior  obliga- 
tion. For  it  muft  not  be  alledged  that  Phocion .  fpared 
Nicanor  from  the  fear  of  involving  his  country  in  a  war, 
and  that  he  only  urged  the  obligation  of  his  projnife, 
that  Nicanor  out  of  refpecl  arid  gratitude  to  him  might 
be  induced  to  abflain  from  offering  any  violence  to  the 
Athenians.  He  feems  in  reality  to  have  had  a  flrong 
confidence  in  Nicanor ;  fo  that  notwithstanding  the  many 
intimations  he  had  of  his  defigns  on  the  Piraeus,  of  his 
fending  numbers  of  mercenaries  to  Salamin,  and  of  his 
bribing  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Piraeus,  he  never 
would  give  any  credit  to  thefe  reports.  Nay  further, 
altho'  Philomedes  of  Lampra  had  got  a  decree  pafled, 
that  all  the  Athenians  fhould  take  their  arms,  and  be 
ready  to  follow  Phocion  their  General,  he  paid  no  regard 
to  it  till  Nicanor  had  actually  brought  down  arms  and 
ammunition  from  Munycha  to  the  Piraeus,  and  begun  to 
draw  trenches  round  it.  Whilft  thefe  things  were  tranf- 
acYmg,  when  Phocion  at  laft  would  have  led  out  the 
Athenians,  they  mutinied  againft  him,  and  flighted  his 
orders. 

Alexander,  the  (on  of  Polyperchon,  \vas  at  hand  with 

a  con- 

(4)    It   is  probable  that  in  (lead     Charicles,  which    was    the   name 
of  Pericles  we.  ihould  here  read    of  Phocion's  fan- in- law.    Vid.  p. 
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a  confiderable  force  under  pretence  of  fuccouring  the 
city  againftNicanor,  but  really  intending  to  feize  it  him- 
felf,  if  he  could,  whilft  the  Athenians  were  thus  divided 
among  therrtfelves.  For  the  exiles,  who  hud  followed 
Alexander,  foon  got  into  the  city,  where  joining  with 
all  the  foreigners,  arid  with  thofe  that  had  been  ftig- 
matized  and  degraded,  they  all  together  made  up  a 
ftrange  diforderly  afTembly,  in  which  they  immediate- 
ly diverted  Phocion  of  all  his  power,  and  made  choice 
of  other  commanders.  And  if  Alexander  had  not  been 
frequently  feen  near  the  walls,  talking  with  Nicanor 
alone,  and  thus  given  the  Athenians  caufe  of  fufpicion, 
the  city  mud  infallibly  have  been  taken.  Immediately 
the  orator  Agnonides  virulently  attacked  Phocion,  a:.d 
accufed  him  of  treaibn.  Cailimedon  and  Pericles  (4)  fear- 
ing the  event,  confulted  their  own  fafety,  and  fled. 
Phocion,  with  the  few  friends  that  flood  by  him,  re- 
paired to  Polyperchon.  Solon  of  Plataea,  and  Dinarchus 
the  Corinthian,  being  reputed  the  friends  and  confidents 
of  Polyperchon,  accompanied  them  out  of  refpeft  to  Pho- 
cion. But  Dinarchus  falling  fick  by  the  way,  they  were 
forced  to  reft  feveral  da"ys  at  Elatea.  In  this  interval, 
Archeflratus  propofed  a  decree,  which  was  parted  by  the 
perfuafion  of  Agnonides,  that  ambafTadors  mould  be  fent 
to  Polyperchon  with  an  accufatipn  againft  Phocion. 

Polyperchon  was  then  palling  through  the  country  with 
the  King,  when  both  parties  carne  up  to  him  at  tha^ 
rygse,  a  village  in  Phocis,  lituated  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Acrorion,  at  prefent  called  Galate.  There  Polyperchon 
fet  up  the  golden  canopy,  and  having  feated  the  King 
and  the  chief  officers,  of  his  court  under  it,  inftantly 
gave  orders  for  feizing  Dinarchus,  who  without  delay 
was  firft  tortured,  and  then  put  to  death.  When  this 
was  done,  he  gave  audience  to  the  Athenians  who  filled 
the  place  with  noife  and  tumult,  fpeakmg  all  at  once, 
and  accufing  one  another  before  the  King  and  his  coun- 
cil ;  but  Agnonides  prefling  forwards,  defiredthey  might 

all 

a  3,  &c.    He  »  mentioned  again    with  Cailimedon.  p.  38. 
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all  be  {hut  up  together  in  a  cage,  and  conveyed  to  A- 
thens,  there  to  decide  the  controverfy.  At  this  the  King 
laughed  ;  but  the  company  that  attended,  both  Macedo- 
nians and  ftrangers,  whofe  curiofity  had  brought  them 
thither,  were  defirous  to  hear  the  caufe,  and  therefore 
made  figns  to  the  ambafladors  to  go  on  with  their  ac- 
cufations.  But  it  was  far  from  a  fair  and  equitable  hear- 
ing ;  for  Polyperchon  frequently  interrupted  Phocion, 
who  at  lafl  lofing  patience  ftruck  his  ftafF  upon  the 
ground,  and  left  off  fpeaking.  Hegemon  appealed  to  Po- 
lyperchon himfelf,  as  one  that  well  knew  how  ftudious 
he  had  been  of  the  intereft  of  the  people :  to  which  he 
replied  furioufly,  "  Forbear  to  belie  me  before  the  King." 
The  King  ftarted  up,  and  was  going  to  ftrike  him  thro* 
with  his  javelin,  but  Polyperchon  interpofed  and  hinder- 
ed him  ;  and  then  the  aflembly  was  diflblved. 

Immediately  Phocion,  and  thofe  of  his  friends  who 
were  near  him,  were  taken  into  cuftody  ;  whereupon  they 
that  were  at  a  greater  diflance  covered  their  faces,  and 
laved  themfelves  by  flight  -,  but  Clitus  was  ordered  to 
conduct  Phocion  and  the  reft  with  him  back  to  Athens, 
ieemingly  to  take  their  trial,  but  in  reality  to  be  put  to 
death  as  men  already  condemned.  The  manner  of  con- 
veying them  was  very  difgraceful ;  they  were  carried  in 
carts  through  the  Ceramicus,  to  the  theatre,  whereClitus 
lecured  them  till  the  archons  had  called  an  ailembly,  out 
of  which  none  were  excluded,  neither  flaves  nor  foreigners, 
nor  perfons  ftigmatized  and  degraded  ;  both  the  theatre 
and  tribunal  were  open  to  all  that  came,  both  men, 
and  women.  In  the  firft  place  they  read  the  King's  let- 
ter, wherein  he  told  them,  "  that  though  he  was  fully 
"  convinced  that  thofe  men  were  traitors,  yet  he  fent  them 
*'"  back  to  be  tried  and  judged  by  them,  as  by  a  free  people 
"  in  fullpofleflionof  their  own  lawsand  privileges."  When 
this  letter  was  read,  Ciitus  brought  in  his  prifoners. 
The  men  of  honour  and  virtue  among  them  hid  their 
thces  at  the  fight  of  Phocion,  and  hanging  down  their 

heads 

(5)  This  was  according  to  tion  was  obliged  to  condemn  him- 
cuilum  j  the perfon  under  accufa-  felf  in  fome  penalty.  Phocion  ad- 

judges 
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heads  burft  into  tears.  One  of  them  was  fo  hardy  as  to 
fay,  "That  fmce  the  King  left  to  the  people  thejudgment 
"  of  an  affair  of  that  coniequencc,  he  thought  it  reafonable 
"  that  the  affembly  fhould  be  cleared  of  (hangers  and  men 
"  of  fervile  condition."  But  the  populace  oppofed  the  mo- 
tion with  great  warmth,  crying  out  that  all  thofe  men  of 
oligarchical  principles,  thofe  enemies  to  the  people,  mould 
be  ftoned  •,  after  which  no  man  durft  offer  any  thing  fur- 
ther in  behalf  of  Phocion.  It  was  a  long  time  before  he 
could  be  heard  ;  at  1'afl  having  obtained  filence,  he  de- 
manded, "If  they  intended  to  put  them  to  death  juftly  or 
"  unjuftly  ?"  Some anfwered, "  Juftly."  He  replied, "  How 
"  can  &iat  be  known,  except  we  have  a  fair  hearing  ?"  But 
finding  they  would  not  liflen  to  him,  he  faid,  approaching 
nearer,  (5)  "  As  to  myfelf  Iconfefs  the  crime,  and  adjudge 
"  myfelf  to  death  •,  but  for  thefe  men,  O  Athenians,  why 
"  will  you  put  them  to  death,  fmce  they  have  never  injur- 
"  cd  you  ?"  The  populace  cried  out, u  Becaufe  they  are  your 
"friends."  Hearing  this,  he  drew  back  and  faid  no  more. 

,  Then  Agnonides  read  the  decree,  according  to  which  the 
people  wWe  to  decide  by  a  majority  of  votes  whether  the 
accufed  were  guilty  or  not,  and  they  if  found  guilty  were 
to  be  put  to  death.  When  the  decree  was  read,  fbme  de- 
manded that  a  claufe  might  be  added  for  putting  Phoci- 
on to  the  torture  before  he  was  executed,  and  were  for 
having  the  rack  and  executioner  fent  for  immediately. 
But  Agnonides  perceiving  that  Clitus  was  offended  at 
this  propofal,  and  efleeming  it  himfelf  a  horrid  barbari- 
ty, faid,  "  If  we  can  take  that  villain  Callimedon,  O  A- 
"  thenians !  let  us  torture  him,  but  I  cannot  confent 
"  that  Phocion  fhould  be  fo  ufed."  At  which  words^one  of 
the  more  humane  part  of  the  ailembly,  rofe  up,  and  faid, 
"Thou  art  in  the  right,  Agnonides,  for  if  we  put  Phocion 
"  to  the  torture,  what  hail  not  thou  to  expect  from  us  ?" 
The  decree  being  paffed,  and  the  votes  taken  there  was 
not  one  in  the  negative,  but  all  the  people  rifing  up,  and 
mofl  of  them  having  chaplets  of  flowers  on  their  heads, 
condemned  the  prifoners  to  death. 

There 

judges  himfelf  to  death,  thinking  It     mofityof  the  Athenians  againft  his 
might  be  a  means  to  abate  the  ani-     friends ;  but  it  liad  not  that-effeft. 

,C  3  (6)  We 
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There  were  with  Phocion,  Nieocles,  Thudippus,Hege- 
mon,  and  Py  thocles  ;  and  Demetrius  the  Phalerean,  Calli- 
medon,  Charicles,  and  fome  others,  though  abfent,  were 
involved  in  the  fame  fentence.     After  the  aflembly  was 
difmifled,  they  were  fent  to  prifon.     The  reft  could  not 
refrain  from  tears  and  lamentations   while  their  friends 
and  relations  came  to  embrace  them  as  they  went  along. 
But  Phocion's  countenance  was  the   fame  as   when    he 
formerly,  after  being  appointed  General  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, was  attended  home  by  the  people  from  the  afTembly ; 
To   that  all  who  beheld  him  admired  his  firmnefs   and 
magnanimity.     Some  of  his  enemies,  indeed,  infulted 
and  reviled  htm   as   he   pafl  along,  and    one  of  them 
came  up   to  him  and  fpit  in  his  face,  at  which  it  is  re- 
ported, he  turned  to  the  arc  lions,  and  faid,  "  Will  no 
"  body  correct  this  fellow's  rudenefs  ?  Thudippus,  when 
he  obferved  the  executioner  pounding  the  hemlock,  began 
to  complain  bitterly  of  his  hard  fortune,  that  he  mould 
ibunjuftly  fuflfer  upon  Phocion's  account :  "What,"  fays 
lie,  "doll  not  thou  think  it  an  honour  to  die  with  Phocion?" 
One  of  his  friends  that  flood  by,  afked  htm,  if  he  had 
"  any  meflage  to  his  fon  ?"   "  Yes,"  faid  he, "  by  all  means 
"  command  him  from  me  to  forget  the  ill  treatment  I  have 
"  received  from  the  Athenians."  Then  Nieocles,  the  dear- 
eft  and  moft  faithful  of  his  friends,  begged  that  he  would 
let  him  drink  the  poifon  firft  :  "  This,  Nieocles,"  faid  he, 
"  is  a  hard  requeft  ;  but  fmce  through  my  whole   life  I 
"  have  never  denied  theeany  thing,  1  muft  gratify  thee 
"  in  this  alfo."  Having  all  drunk,  there  wanted  of  the  due 
quantity,  and  the  executioner  refuted  to  prepare  more, 
except  they  would  pay  him    twelve  drachmas  to  defray 
the  charge  of  a  full  draught.     Some  delay  being  made, 
and  the  time  fpent,  Phocion  calling  one  of  his.  friends 
that  ftood  by,  faid,   "  What,  cannot  a  man  die  on  free 
"  coft  among  the  Athenians  ?"  and  defjred  him  to  give 
the  executioner  the  trifling  fum  he  demanded. 

It  was  the  nineteenth  day  of  the  month  Munychion 
[April]  when  there  was  a  folemn  proceflion  on  horfe- 
back  in  honour  of  Jupiter.  Some  of  the  horfemen  as 
they  paiTed  by,  took  off  their  garlandc,  others  turned 

•  their 
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their  eyes  full  of  tears  towards  the  priibn-doors  ;  and  as 
many  of  the  -reft,  whofe  minds  were  not  abfblutely  cor- 
rupted by  rage  and  envy,  and  who  had  any  fpark  of  hu- 
manity left,  acknowledged  it  to  be  moft  wicked  and 
impious,  not  to  have  reprieved  them  at  lead  for  that  day, 
and  exempted  the  city  from  bicod  and  Daughter  at  that 
foiemn  feftival.  But  Phocion's  enemies,  as  if  their  victo- 
ry were  not  yet  complsat,  made  an  order  that  his  corpie 
fhould  be  baniihed  out  of  the  Athenian  territories,  avjd 
that  no  Athenian  fliou'd  be  fuffered  to  provide  fire  for 
the  funeral  pile;  fo  that  not  one  of  his  friends  dared  fo 
much  as  touch  the  body.  But  Conopion  an  undertaker, 
who  gained  his  livelihood  by  fuch  fervices,  carried  the 
corpie  beyond  Eleufis,  took  fome  fire  in  the  territory  of 
Megara,  and- burned  it.  A  matron  of  Megara,  who 
with  her  fervant  maids  aflifted  at  the  office,  raifed  upon 
the  place  an  honorary  monument,  and  made  the  cufto- 
mary  libations  to  thedeceafcd  ;  after  which  fhe  careful- 
ly gathered  up  the  bones,  ard  carrying  them  home  in 
her  lap  by  night  to  her  own  houfe,  Ihe  buried  them  un- 
der the  fire-hearth,  addrefiing  herfelf  -in  thefe  words  to 
the  Penates  :  "  To  you.  O  ye  Gods,  guardians  of  this 
"  place,  I  commit  thefe  remains  of  the  moft  excellent 
"  Phocion  ;  reftore  them  one  day  to  be  depofited  in  the 
"  fepulchre  of  his  anceftors,  when  the  Athenians  fhali 
"  become  wifer." 

And,  indeed,  in  a  very  little  time  their  own  expe- 
rience informed  them,  what  an  excellent  governor,  and 
what  a  patron  of  juftice  and  virtue,  they  had  loft.  Then 
they  decreed  him  a  ftatue  of  brafs,  and  ordered  his 
bones  to  be  buried  honourably  at  the  publick  charge. 
As  to  his  accufers,  Agnonides  was  condemned  and  put 
to  death  :  the  two  others,  Epicurus  and  Demophilus, 
fled  the  city  for  fear  ;  but  his  for.  met  them,  and  took 
his  revenge  upon  them.  But  notwithstanding  this  action 
Phocus  was  in  other  refpects  a  man  of  a  worthless  cha- 
racter. He  was  in  love  with  a  girl  who  had  been  fold 
to  one  of  thofe  whofe  infamous  practice  it  is  to  buy 
and  fell  young  women  •,  and  happening  one  clay  to  hear 
Theodorusthe  athcift  maintain  this  argument  in  the  Ly- 

C  4  ceum, 
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ceum,  "  If  it  be  no  fhame  for  a  man  to  redeem  his  friend, 
"  it  is  no  more  fhameful  for  him  to  redeem  his  miftrefs ;'" 
he  was  highly  pleafed  with  a  reafoning  fo  favourable  to 
his  paffion,  and  immediately  went  and  releafed  his 
miftrefs  (6). 

Thefe  proceedings  againft  Phocion  made  the  Grecians 
reflect  upon  the  fate  of  Socrates  ^  (7)  their  cafes  were 
exactly  parallel,  and  both  proved  equally  unfortunate 
to  the  Athenians. 

(6)  We  find  in  the  ancient  co-  chants,  and  make  them  free  in 

medy,    that    it   was    a   common  order  to  marry  them, 

practice  among    he  young  men  of  (7)  Socrates  was  put  to  deatlt 

Athens  to  chute  their  miluefles  eighty-two  years  before, 
eut  of  the  Ihops   of  thofe  mer- 


I    4«    ] 


CATO  the  YOUNGER. 

TH  E  houfe  of  Cato  originally  derived  its  luftre 
and  glory  from  his  great-grandfather   Cato  ; 
one  who  by  his  virtue  gained  a  very  great  re- 
putation and  authority  among  the  Romans,  as  we  have 
written  in  his  life. 

This  Cato  was,  by  the  lofs  of  both  his  parents,  left 
an  orphan,  together  with  his  brother  Caepio,  and  his 
fifter  Porcia  ;  (i)  Servilia  allb  was  his  fifler  by  the  mo- 
ther's fide.  All  thefe  lived  together,  and  were  bred  up 
in  the  houfe  of  Livius  Drufus,  their  mother's  brother, 

who 


(i)  Servilia  was  not  his  only 
fifter  by  the  mother's  fide  ;  he 
had  three  of  them.  One  was  the 
mother  of  Brutus  who  killed 


Csefar.  Another  was  married  to 
Lucullus,  and  the  third  to  Juntas 
Silanus.  Caepio  was  likcwife  his 
half  brother  by  the  mother's  fide. 
(*)  This 
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who  at  that  time  had  a  great  fhare  in  the  government  5 
for  he  was  very  eloquent,  remarkably  virtuous,  and  in 
wifdom  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  Romans. 

It  is  faid  of  Cato,  that  even  from  his  infancy,  in  his 
fpeech,  his  countenance,  and  all  his  childifh  paftimes, 
he  difcovered  a  refolute  temper,  unmoved  by  anypaflion, 
and  conftantly  firm  and  inflexible. 

He  would  force  himfelf,  much  beyond  the  ftrength 
ofhis  age,  to  go  through  with  whatever  he  undertook. 
He  was  rough  and  fevere  toward  them  that  flattered 
him ;  but  yet  more  ftubborn  and  untraftable  to  thofe 
who  threatened  him.  He  was  very  hardly  moved  to 
laughter  •  and  was  rarely  feen  to  fmile  -,  not  quickly  or 
eafily  provoked  to  anger  ^  but  if  once  incenfed,  he  was 
with  difficulty  pacified. 

When  he  began  to  learn  he  proved  dull,  and  flow 
to  apprehend ;   but  what  he  once  conceived,    he  very 
faithfully  retained.     And  indeed  men  of  quick  appre- 
henfions  have  not  ufually  the  beft  memories  -,  but  thofe 
who  receive  things  with  mod  pains  and  difficulty,  re- 
member them  with  rooft  exadnefs  :  for  every  new  thing 
that  is  learned,  feems  to  make  fome  new  impreflion  upon 
the  mind.     Hence  the  inflexibility  of  Cato's  difpofition 
made  it  the  more  difficult  for  him  ,to  be  taught  ;  for  to 
learn  is  to  fuffer  an  alteration  ;  and  thofe  are  mofleafily 
wrought    upon,     who   have    leafr    ftrength    to    refift. 
Hence  young  men  are  fooner  perfuaded,  than  they  who 
are  more  in  years,  and  fick  men,  than  fuch  as  that  are 
in  health  •,  and  in  general,  affent  is  mod  eafily  obtained 
from  thofe  whofe  minds  are  leaft  able  to  find  doubts 
and  difficulties  in  what  ever  is  prefented  to  them.     Yet 
Cato  (the)''  fay)  was  very  obedient  to  his  fchoolmafter, 
and  would  do  whatever  he  was  commanded  ;   but  he 
would   alib  alk   the  reafon,   and  enquire  the  caufe  of 
every  thing  :   and  indeed  his  fchoolmafter  was  a  very 

good- 

(<>)  This  play  was  called  Ju-  this  reafon  the  children  at  Rome 
dicia  ludere.  Childrens  plays  are  ufually  a£led  in  their  plays  either 
generally  formed  upon  fuch  ideas  the  trials  before  the  magiftrates, 
as  are  nioft  familiar  to  them.  For  the  command  of  armies,  triumphs 

or, 
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good-natured  man,  more  ready  to  inftrud  than  punifhi 
his  name  was  Sarpedo. 

When  Cato  was  a  child,  the  allies  of  the  Romans  fued 
to  be  made  citizens  of  Rome.  Popedius  Silo,  one  of  their 
deputies,  a  brave  foldier,  and  a  man  of  great  authority, 
who  had  contraded  a  friendfhip  with  Drufus,  lodged  at 
hishoute  for  feveral  days,  in  which  time   being  grown 
familiar  with  the  children,  "  Well,"  ( faid  he   to  them) 
"will  you  intreat  your  uncle  to  befriend  us  in  our  bufmefs?" 
Caepio  fmiling,  feemed  to  confent ;  but  Cato  made  no  an- 
fwer,  only  he  looked  ftedfaftly  and  fiercely  on  the  ftangers: 
then  faid  Popedius, "  And  you,  young  man,  what  fay  you  to 
**  us  ?  Will  not  you,  as  well  as  your  brother,  intercede  with 
"  your  uncle  in  our  behalf?"    Cato  ftill  made  no  reply, 
but  by  hisfilence  and  his  countenance  feemed  to  deny  their 
petition ;  upon  which  Popedius  fnatched  him  up  and  car- 
ried him  to  the  window,  as  if  he  would  throw  him  out : 
then  he  bid  him  confent,  telling  him  that  if  he  did  not 
he  would  fling  him  down ;  this  he  fpoke  in  a  harfher  tone, 
holding  his  body  out  of  the  window,  and  making  him 
feveral  times.  When  Cato  had  fuffered  this  ageod  while, 
unmoved  and  unconcerned,  Popedius  fetting  him  down, 
faid  foftly  to  his  friends,  '*  What  a  blefling  is  this  child  to 
"  Italy  ?  If  he  were  a  man,  I  believe  we  mould  not  gain 
"  one  vote  among  the  people."    Another  time,  one  of 
his  relations,  on  his  birth-day,  invited  Cato  and  fome  o- 
ther  children  to  flipper,   who  diverting  themfelves  in  a 
part  of  the  houfe,  were  at  play  all  together,  both  the  elder 
and  the  younger ;  (2)  their  play  was  to  aft  the  pleadings 
before  the  judges,  accufing  one  another,  and  carrying  a- 
way   the  condemned  to   prifon.     Among  thefe  a  very 
beautiful  child  being  bound,  and  carried  by  a  bigger  in- 
to prifon,  cried  out  to  Cato  -,  who  prefently  ran  to.  the 
door,   and  thrufling  away  thofe  who  flood  there  as  a 
guard,  took  out  the  boy,  and  went  home  in  great  anger, 
followed  by  all  his  companions. 

Cato 

or  emperers.     We  read  in  Sue-  "  ferebatur  ducatus  &  impeii.i  Iu- 

tonius  that  Ner»  commanded  his  "  dere."     That  Prince    took   the 

fon-in-law     Rufinus      Crifpinus  child's  fports  to  be  indications  of 

the  fon  of  Poppsa,  a   child,    to  his  ambition, 
be   thrown   into   the  fea,  "  quia  (3)  Cicero 
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Cato  at  length  grew  fo  famous  among  them,  that 
when  Sylla  defigned  to  exhibit  the  game  of  young  men 
cxercifing  on  horfeback,  which  they  called  the  Trojan 
Courfe,  and  having  got  together  all  the  youth  of  qua- 
lity, appointed  two  for  their  leaders,  one  of  them  they 
accepted  for  his  mother's  fake,  he  being  the  fon  of 
Metella,  the  wife  of  Sylla ;  but  for  the  other  who  was 
Sextus,  the  nephew  of  Pompey,  they  would  not  be  led 
by  him,  nor  exercifed  under  him  ^  and  when  Sylla  afking, 
"  Whom  they  would  have  ?  They  all  cried  out,  Cato ; 
and  Sextus  willingly  yielded  the  honour  to  him,  as  the 
more  worthy  perfon. 

Sylla,  having  had  a  friendfhip  with  their  father,  would 
often  fend  for  Cato  and  his  brother,  and  talk  familiarly 
with  them  ;  a  favour  which  he  thowed  to  very  few,  by 
reafon  of  the  great  power  and  high  flation  to  which  he 
had  rifen.  Sarpedo,  confidering  the  advantage  of  this,  as 
well  for  the  honour  as  the  fafety  of  his  fcholars,  often  car- 
ried Cato  to  wait  upon  Sylla  at  his  houfe,  which  for  the 
multitude  of  thoie  that  were  (lain  and  tormented  there, 
looked  like  a  place  of  execution.  Cato  was  then  about 
fourteen  years  old ;  and  feeing  the  heads  of  great  men 
brought  thither,  and  obferving  the  fecret  fighs  of  thofe  who 
were  prefent,  he  afked  his-  fchoolmafter,  "  Why  does  no 
"  body  kill  this  man  ?"  Becaufe,  faid  he,  "  they  fear  him, 
"  child,  more  than]they  hate  him."  "Why  then,"  replied 
Cato,  "  do  you  not  give  me  a  fword,  that  I  may  flab  him, 
"  and  free  my  country  from  this  ilavery  ?"  Sarpedo  hearing 
this,  and  at  the  fame  time  feeing  his  countenance  full  of 
anger  and  fury,  was  greatly  terrified,  and  took  care  from 

that 


(3)  Cicero  in  his  oration  for 
Murena  taxesCato  for  his  inflexible 
feverity,  but  at  the  fame  time  en- 
deavours to  excufe  him,  "  What- 
ever,' fays  he,  "  is  worthy  and 
valuable  in  that  great  man,  is  ge- 
nuine,and  natural  to  himjhisde- 
fc£ls  are  owing  to  his  matters, by 
whole  great  learning  and  autho- 
rity he  was  captivate'.),  and  by 
whom  he  was  taught  that  the 


'  vour,  never  pardoned  a  fault  ; 
'  that   the  weak  and  fooliih  on- 
'  ly  were  touched  with  companion, 
'  and  that  it  is  not  for  a  man  to  fuf- 
'  ferhiaifelftobe  mollified,and  ap- 
'  peafed.  The  publicans,  faid  they, 
'  comeandalkfomefavourofyou, 
do  not  you  let  your  good-nature 
gain  upon  you.  The  miferableand 
diftrefTcd   throw  themfelves  at 
'  your  feet,  you  will  be  a  knave 


'  vvifs  man  granted  nothing  to  fa-  and 
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that  time  to  watch  him.ftriftly,  left  he  fhould  undertake 
any  defperate  attempt. 

While  he  was  yet  very  young,  to  fome  that  aiked  him, 
"  Whom  he  loved  bed  ?"  He  anfwered,  "  His  brother." 
And  being  aiked,  "Whom  next  ?"  He  replied,  "  His  bro- 
"  ther"  again.  So  likewife  the  third  time,  and  Hill  continued 
to  give  the  fame  anfwer,  till  they  left  off  afking  him  any 
farther.  As  he  grew  up,  this  love  to  his  brother  increafed; 
for  when  he  was  about  twenty  years  old,  he  never  flipped, 
never  went  out  of  town,  nor  into  the  Forum,  without 
Caepio ;  but  when  his  brother  made  ufe  of  ointments  and 
perfumes,  thefe  Cato  rejected,  and  he  was,  in  the  whole 
courfe  of  his  life,  very  regular  and  auftere,  fo  that  \vnen 
Caepio  was  admired  for  his  moderation  and  temperance, 
he  would  acknowledge,  that  indeed  he  might  be  ac- 
counted fuch,  in  refpedt  of  fome  other  men  ;  "  but,"  (aid 
he,  "  when  I  compare  myfeif  with  Cato,  methinks  I  differ 
**  not  at  all  from  Sippius,"  one  at  that  time  notorious  for 
effeminacy  and  luxury. 

Cato,  being  made  one  of  Apollo's  priefts,  changed  his 
habitation,  took  his  portion  of  the  paternal  inheritance, 
and  began  to  live  yet  more  feverely  than  before.  Having 
gained  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Anti  pater,  the  ftoick 
philofopher,  he  bent  hjmfelf  chiefly  to  the  (ludy  of  moral 
philofophy  and  politicks. 

He  was  carried,  as  it  were,  by  a  kind  of  infpiration 
and  divine  impulie,  to  every  virtue ;  but  he  was  moil 
inclined  to  that  fevere  and  inflexible  fort  of  juilice 
which  is  not  to  be  wrought  upon  by  favour  or  compal- 
fion  (3).  He  fludied  alfo  the  art  of  fpeaking  in  pub- 
lick  ; 
"  and  a  villain  if  your  companion  and  Plato,  who  taught"  that  kind- 


prompts  you  to  grant  them  the 
leaft  relief.  Some  one  may  confefs 
"  that  he  has  committed  a  fault,  and 
"  is  come  to  aflc  your  paix!o;i;  i: 

"  w  Q  in  von  to  pardon 

«  ;, 

"  lowed, 
"  puteu 

"       idufil  in  lilc."  To  :i 

o      .-fes  the  ientitnersts   of  other 

philpfophers,  cfpec  .,{'0, 


nets  does  foiwetimes  prevail  in 
the  minus  of  the  wile  ;  that  it  is 
the  proper'y  of  a  good  nui.n  :-j  bs 
.ue ;     that    fince    all 
jt  equal,  the  punifh- 
;  to  be  in  proportion; 
.  •'  a  firm  ut:ihaken 
••,  t;  u  p- 

:  if'lbmetinies  he 
.      .   .  ,  i  at  o- 
thers 
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lick  ;  for  he  thought  that  as  a  military  force  ought  to  be 
maintained  in  a  great  city,  fo  the  faculty  of  contending 
and  ditputing  fhould  make  a  part  of  political  philofophy, 
But  he  would  never  recite  his  fpeeches  before  company  j 
nor  was  he  ever  heard  to  declaim :  and  to  one  of  his 
companions  who  told  him,  that  %  men  blamed  his  filence," 
he  replied,  "  fo  let  them,  if  they  do  not  blame  my  life  ; 
"  I  will  then  begin  to  fpeak,  when  I  think  I  can  fay  fome- 
**  thing  that  ought  not  to  be  kept  in  filence." 

There  was  a  great  hall  called  Porcia,  which  had  been 
built  by  the  elder  Cato  during  his  Cenforfhip ;  here  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  ufed  to  hold  their  court  ;  and 
becaufe  a  certain  pillar  feemed  to  (land  inconveniently 
for  their  benches,  they  refolved  either  to  remove  it  fur- 
ther, or  to  take  it  entirely  away.  This  bufmefs  firfl 
drew  Cato  into  the  J?orum,  though  much  againfb  his 
will.  For  he  oppofed  the  determination  of  the  Tri- 
bunes, and  at  the  fame  time  gave  an  admirable  fpecimen 
both  of  his  courage  and  his  eloquence.  His  fpeech  had 
nothing  in  it  juvenile  or  affected,  but  was  rough,  vehe- 
ment, and  full  of  fenfe  -,  befides  he  had  a  certain  grace 
in  fpeaking  which  charmed  the  ear  and  agreed  well  with 
the  fhortnefs  of  his  fentences,  and  ibmething  of  mirth 
and  raillery  mingled  with  the  gravity  of  his  temper, 
which  was  not  unpleafant  to  his  auditors.  His  voice 
was  full  founding,  and  fufficient  to  be  heard  by  fo 
great  a  multitude.  His  vigour  and  ftrength  of  body 
was  indefatigable  ;  for  he  could  fpeak  a  whole  day  with- 
out being  weary. 

When  he  had  carried  this  caufe,  he  betook  himfelf 
again  to  his  fludy  and  retirement  ;  where  he  accuf- 
tomed  his  body  to  labour,  and  violent  exercife.  He 
ufed  to  go  bare-headed  both  in  hot  and  cold  weather,, 
and  travel  always  on  foot  in  every  feafon  of  the  year. 
When  he  went  abroad  with  any  of  his  friends,  though 
they  were  on  horfe-back,  and  he  on  foot,  yet  he  would 

keep 

Then  he  adds,  "if  fortune  had  "  not  have  been  more  valiant,  juft 
"  placed  Cato  under  the  inftitution  "  or  temperate;  that  is  impoilible: 
"  of  fuch  niafters,  he  would  not  "  but  he  would  have  been  more 
"  have  been  abetterman,  he  would  "  inclined  to  roildnefs  and  lenity." 

The 
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keep  up  with  them,  and  joining  fometimes  with  one 
and  fometimcs  with  another,  would  difcourfe  with  them 
on  the  way.  In  Ikknefs,  his  patience  and  abftinence 
were  admirable.  Once  when  he  had  an  ague,  he  re- 
mained alone  the  whole  day,  and  would  fuffer  no  body 
to  lee  him  till  he  recovered  and  found  the  fit  was«ntirely 
gone. 

At  fupper,  when  he  tlirew  dice  for  the  choice  of  the 
mefies,  and  loft,  though  the  company  neverthelefs  of- 
fered him  his  choice,  he  always  refufed,  faying,  "  Venus 
"  forbids  (4)." 

At  firft  he  ufed  to  drink  only  once  after  fupper,  and 
then  go  away;  but  afterwards  he  liked  to  drink  freely, 
fo  that  oftentimes  he  would  continue  at  table  till 
morning.  This  his  friends  excufed ;  becaufe  the 
publick  affairs  employed  him  all  day,  and  he  being 
defirous  of  knowledge  pafled  the  night  at  table  in  the 
convertation  ot  philofophers.  Hence  when  one  Mem- 
mius  faid  in  company,  that  Cato  fpent  whole  nights  in 
drinking ;  "  but  you  cannot  fay"  (replied  Cicero)  "•  that 
"  he  fpcnds  whole  days  in  playing." 

Cato  efteemed  the  cufloms  and  manners  of  men  at  that 
time  fo  corrupt,  and  a  reformation  of  them  fo  neceflary, 
that  he  thought  it  requifite,  in  many  things,  to  go  con- 
trary to  the  ordinary  way  of  the  world.  Wherefore 
feeing  that  a  rich  purple  was  the  colour  moft  in  famion, 
he  would  always  wear  black.  He  often,  after  he  had 
dined,  went  out  of  doors  without  either  (hoes  or  coat ; 
not  that  he  fought  any  reputation  from  luch  peculiari- 
ties ;  but  lie  was  willing  to  accuftom  himfelf  to  'be  a- 
fnamed  only  of  what  was  teally  fhameful,  and  to  de- 
fpife  all  other  forts  of  di  {grace. 

The  eftate  ef  one  Cato,  his  coufir.-german  (which 
was  worth  a  hundred  talents)  falling  to  him,  he  turned 
it  all  into  ready  money,  which  he  kept  by  him  for  any 
of  his  friends  that  mould  happen  to  want,  to  whom 

he 

(4)  The  mod    favourable  caft 

upon  the  dice  was  called  Venus  ;         " Quern  Venus  arbitrvm 

to  which  Horace  alludes3  O<J.  vii.         "  LXcet  bibendi  ? 

lib.  ii.  (;)  Meaning 
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he  would  lend  it  without  intereft ;  and  to  ierve  fome  of 
them,  he  fuffered  his  own  land  and  his  flaves  to  be 
mortgaged  to  the  publick  treafury. 

When  he  thought  himfelf  of  an  age  fit  to  marry, 
having  never  before  known  any  woman,  he  was  con- 
traded  to  Lepida,  who  had  before  been  contracted  to 
Metellus  Scipio ;  but  he  having  quitted  her,  the  con- 
tract  was  diflblved,  and  (he  at  liberty.  Yet  Scipio  after- 
wards repenting  of  it,  did  all  he  could  to  regain  her, 
before  the  marriage  with  Cato  was  compleated,  in  which 
defign  he  fucceeded.  At  this  Cato  was  very  much  incenfed, 
and  refolved  to  go  to  law  about  it ;  but  his  friends 
periuaded  him  to  the  contrary.  However,  inftigated 
by  his  pailion  and  the  impetuofity  of  youth,  he  wrote 
fome  lambicks  againfl  Scipio,  which  had  all  the  wit  and 
(atire  of  Archilochus,  without  his  obfcenity  and  fcur- 
rility.  After  this  he  married  Atilia,  the  daughter  of 
Soranus,  who  was  the  firft,  but  not  the  only  woman  he 
ever  knew;  in  this  being  lefs  happy  than  Laelius,  the 
friend  of  Scipio,  who  in  the  whole  courfe  of  fo  long  a 
life  never  knew  but  one  woman. 

In  the  war  made  by  the  rebellion  of  the  flaves  (which 
was  named  from  Spartacus  their  ring-leader)  Gelling 
was  General ;  and  Cato  went  a  volunteer,  for  the  fake 
of  his  brother  Caepio,  who  was  a  Tribune  in  that  army. 
But  Cato  could  not  find  inch  an  opportunity  ashedefired 
of  exercifing  his  courag  -,  by  reaion  of  the  ill  conduct 
of  the  General ;    however   amidft  the  corruption  and 
luxury  of  that  army,  he   mowed  fuch  a  love  of  dilci- 
pline,    fo  much   bravery  upon  occafion,    and  fo  much 
wifdom  in  his  whole  conduct,  that  it  appeared  he  would 
not  be  any  way  inferior  to  the  elder  Cato.     Whereupon 
Gellius  offered  him  great  rewards,  and  would  have   de- 
creed him    confiderable  honours ;    which    he   refufed, ' 
laving,  he  had  done  nothing  that   deferved  them ;  and 
this  made  him   be  thought   a  man  of  a  very  fmgular 
humour. 

A  law  having  been  pafled,  that  the  candidates  who 
flood  for  any  office  fhould  not  have  prompters  to  tell 
them  the  names  of  the  citizens,  Cato,  \vhcnhefuedto 

be 
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be  ele&ed  military  tribune,  was  the  only  man  that  obey- 
ed that  law  ;  for  he  took  great  pains  to  falute  thofe  he 
met,  and  call  them  by  their  names.  Yet  for  thefe 
things  he  was  envied,  even  by  thofe  who  praifed  rnm; 
for  the  more  they  confidered  the  excellency  of  what  he 
did,  the  more  they  were  grieved  at  the  difficulty  they 
found  in  doing  the  like. 

Being  chofen  military  tribune,  he  was  lent  into  Mace- 
donia to  Rubrius,  who  was  Praetor  there.  It  is  faid,  that 
his  wife  mowing  much  concern,  and  weeping  at  his  de- 
parture, Munatius,  one  of  Cato's  friends,  laid  to  her,  "  Do 
"  not  trouble  your  felf,  Atilia,  I  will  take  care  to  keep 
"  him  fafe  for  you ;  Aye,  by  all  means,"  replied  Cato. 
When  they  had  gone  one  day's  journey  together  $  Well, 
faid  he  to  Munatius,  "  that  you  may  be  fure  to  keep  your 
"  promife  to  Atilia,  you  mult  not  leave  me  day  nor  night ; 
and  then  he  ordered  two  beds  to  be  made  in  his  own 
chamber,  that  Munatius  might  lie  there :  fo  that  Cato 
feemed  by  way  of  jeft  rather  to  keep  and  guard  him. 
There  went  with  him  fifteen  flaves,  two  freed- men, 
and  four  of  his  friends ;  thefe  rode  on  horfeback,  but 
Cato  always  went  on  foot,  yet  he  kept  up  with  them, 
and  converfed  with  them  by  turns  on  the  way. 

When  he  came  to  the  army,  which  confided  of  rru'ny 
legions,  the  General  gave  him  the  command  of  one ; 
but  Cato  looked  upon  it  as  a  thing  of  finall  import- 
ance, and  not  a  fufficient  object  for  his  ambition,  to 
make  his  own  perfonal  valour  appear  only ;  therefore 
he  aimed  at  making  his  foldiers  like  himleif.  In  exe- 
cuting this  defign  he  did  not  lofe  the  reverence  due  to 
his  command,  but  joined  reafon  to  his  authority ;  for 
he  inflrudted  them  in  every  part  of  their  duty,  and  be- 
ftowed  rewards  or  punifhments  on  all  according  to  their 
defert.  At  length  his  men  were  fo  welldifciplmed,  that 
it  was  hard  to  fay,  whether  they  were  more  peaceable, 
or  more  warlike ;  more  valiant,  or  more  jufl :  they 
were  dreadful  to  their  enemies,  and  courteous  to  their 
companions;  fearful  to  do  wrong,  and  eager  to  gain  ho- 
nour. Thus  Cato,  though  he  never  fought,  yet  eafily 
acquired  glory  and  reputation,  and  was  highly  efteemed 
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by  all  men,  but  entirely  beloved  by  the  foldiers.  What- 
ever he  commanded  to  be  done,  he  himfelf  took  part  in 
performing.  In  his  apparel,  his  diet  and  manner  of 
marching,  he  was  more  like  a  common  foldier  than  an 
officer;  but  in  virtue,  courage  and  wifdom,  he  far  ex- 
ceeded all  that  had  the  name  of  commanders.  By  thefe 
means  he  infenfibly  made  himfelf  beloved,  and  was 
therefore  the  more  willingly  followed  ;  for  the  true  love 
of  virtue  is  in  all  men  produced  by  the  love  and  refpeft 
they  bear  to  him  that  teaches  it ;  and  they  who  praife 
good  men,  without  loving  them,  only  pay  refped  to 
their  reputation  without  admiring  or  imitating  their 
virtue. 

At  that  time  there  lived  at  Peigamus  one  Athenodo-* 
rus,  furnamed  Cordylio,  a  man  deeply  (killed  in  the 
ftoick  philofophy,  who  was  now  grown  old,  and  had  al- 
ways obitinately  refufed  the  friendihip  and  acquaintance 
of  princes  and  great  men.  Cato  hearing  this,  imagined 
he  mould  not  be  able  to  prevail  with  him  by  fending  or 
writing ;  and  being  by  the  laws  allowed  two  months  ab- 
fence  from  the  army,  li£  refolved  to  go  into  Afia,  to 
Athenodorus,  trufting  to  his  own  virtue  for 'Obtaining 
the  prey  that  he  went  in  queft  of.  When  Cato  had  dii- 
courfed  with  him,  and  perfuaded  him  to  quit  his  former 
refolutions,  he  returned  and  brought  him  to  the  army, 
as  joy  ful  and  as  proud  of  this  fuccefs,  as  if  he  had  per- 
formed fome  heroic  exploit,  greater  than  thofe  of  Pom- 
pey  or  Lucullus,  who  were  at  that  time  fubduing  fo 
many  nations  and  kingdoms. 

While  Cato  was  yet  in  the  army,  his  brother  being  on 
a  journey  toward  Afia,  fell  fickat  ./Enus  in  Thrace,  and 
immediately  difpatched  letters  to  him.  The  fea  was 
very  rough,  and  no  large  veflel  to  be  had  ;  yet  Cato  get- 
ting into  a  little  paflage-boat,  with  only  two  of  his 
friends,  and  three  fervants,  fet  fail  from  ThefTalonica ; 
and  having  very  narrowly  efcaped  drowning,  he  arrived 
at  /Enus  juft  after  Caepio  expired.  Upon  this  occafion 

Cato 

(5)  Meaning  Julius  Csefar  in  his  Antlcato. 

(6)  Ptotarsh 
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Cato  mowed  himfelf  more  a  fond  brother  than  a  phiku 
topher^  not  only  in  his  tears  and  lamentation,  in  his  em- 
bracing the  dead  body,  and  in  all  the  other  figns  of  the 
moll  violent  grief,  but  allb  in  the  extravagant  expences 
of  the  funeral,  wherein  a  vaft  quantity  of  rich  perfumes 
and  coftly  garments  were  burnt  with  the  corps;  befides^ 
he  erecfted  in  the  Forum  of  the  /Enians,  a  monument  of 
Thafian  marble,  which  coil  eight  talents.  This  fume 
blamed,  as  not  fuiting  with  Cato's  ufual  moderation  in 
other  things  ;  but  they  did  not  confider,  that  though  he 
were  flediaft  and  firm,  and  not  to  be  moved  by  plea- 
fure,  fear,  or  fond  entreaties,  yet  he  was  full  of  natu- 
ral tendernefs  and  affection-  Several  of  the  cities  and 
governors  of  the  country  fent  him  many  prefents,  to  ho- 
nour the  funerals  of  his  brother ;  but  he  took  none  of 
their  money ;  only  the  perfumes  and  ornaments  he  re- 
ceived, paying  the  price  of  them.  Afterwards,'  when 
the  eflate  came  to  be  divided  between  him  and  Caepio's 
daughter,  he  brought  none  of  the  funeral  charges  to  her 
account,  but  placed  them  all  to  his  own.  NoUvithilanding 
which,  a  certain  writer  (5)  has  affirmed,  that  he  caufed 
his  brother's  afhes  to  be  palled  through  a  fieve,  in  order 
to  find  the  gold  that  was  melted  down.  But  furely  that 
author  imagined  that  his  writhgs  as  well  as  his  actions 
mould  never  be  fubject  to  examination. 

The  time  of  Cato's  fervice  in  the  army  being  expired^ 
he  was  honoured  at  his  departure,  not  only  with  the  or- 
dinary vows  and  prayers  for  his  fafety,  r.or  merely  v.  i:li 
the  applaufes  of  the  army,  but  with  rmmberleis  tears 
and  embraces,  the  foldiers  fpreading  their  garments  at 
his  feet,  and  kifling  his  hand  as  he  palled ;  -  an  honour 
which  the  Romans  of  that  age  fhowed  to  very  lew  of 
their  generals. 

Having  left  the  army,  he  refolved,  before  he  returned 
home,  and  applied  himfelf  to  the  management  of  flate 
affairs,  to  travel  over  Afia,  and  there  obferve  the  man- 
ners, the  cufloms,  and  the  flrength  of  every  province. 
He  was  alfo  willing  to  gratify  the  importunity  of  De- 
iotarus?  King  of  Galatia,  who  having  had  great  famili- 
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arity  and  friend(hip  with  his  father,  earneftly  invited 
him  thither.  He  ordered  his  journeys  in  this  manner; 
Early  in  the  morning  he  fent  out  his  baker  and  his  cook 
towards  the  place  where  he  defigned  to  lodge  the  next 
night :  thefe  went  civilly  and  quietly  into  the  town,  in 
which  if  there  happened  to  be  no  friend  nor  acquaintance 
of  Cato  or  his  family,  they  provided  for  him  in  an  inn, 
giving  no  trouble  to  any  one  ;  but  if  there  were  no  inn, 
they  went  to  the  magiftrates,  and  defired  them  to  help 
them  to  lodgings,  and  were  always  fatisfied  with  what 
was  allotted  to  them.  His  fervants  behaving  thus  mo- 
deftly  towards  the  magiftrates,  without  clamouring  and 
.threatening,  were  often  not  credited,  and  therefore  en- 
tirely difregarded;  fo  that  Cato  many  times  arrived  be- 
fore any  thing  was  provided  for  him.  And  indeed  he 
himfelf  when  he  appeared  was  often  flighted  and  defpi- 
fed;  for  fitting  filent  on  his  baggage,  he  was  looked  up- 
on as  a  contemptible  mean-fpirited  man.  Therefore  he 
would  fometimes  call  the  magiftrates  together,  and  fay, 
"  Ye  wretches,  lay  afide  this  inhofpitable  humour ;  you 
"will  not  always  meet  with  Catos ;  therefore  let  your 
"  civility  leave  no  room  for  thofe  men  to  fhow  their 
"  power,  who  defire  but  a  pretence  to  take  from  you 
"  by  force  what  you  give  with  fuch  reluctance." 

While  he  travelled  in  this  manner,  a  pleafant  accident 
befel  him  in  Syria.  As  he  was  going  into  Antioch,  he 
law  a  great  multitude  of  people  without  the  gates,  rank- 
ed in  order  on  either  fide  the  way;  the  young  men  on- 
one  hand  ftood  in  their  cloaks,  the  children  decently 
dreiTed  on  the  other ;  there  were  others  befides  with 
crowns  on  their  heads  and  in  white  garments ;  thefe 
were  the  priefts  and  magiftrates.  Cato,  not  doubting  but 
all  this  was  to  do  him  honour,  and  defigned  for  his  re- 
ception, began  to  be  angry  with  his  fervants  that  were 
lent  before,  for  fuffering  it  to  be  done -,  then  making 
his  friends  alight,  he  walked  along  with  them  on  foot. 
As  foon  as  he  came  near  the  gate,  an  elderly  man, 
who -regulated  all  thefe  ceremonies,  with  aft aff  and  a 
crown  in  his  hand,  came  up  to  Cato,  and  without 
faluting  him,  afked  him,  "  Where  he  had  left  Deme- 
trius 
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"  trius,  and  how  form  he  thought  he  would  be  there  ?" 
This  Demetrius  was  Pompey'sfreedman  -,  and  by  all  thofe 
•who  hoped  for  any  favour  from  Pompey,  he  was  highly 
honoured,  not  for  his  own  defert,  but  for  his  great  pow- 
er with  his  mafter.  Upon  this  Cato's  friends  burft  into 
fuch  a  fit  of  laughter,  that  they  could  not  reflrain 
themfelves'  while  they  paffed  through  the  crowd  ;  he 
himfelf  much  out  of  countenance,  cried,  "  O  unhappy 
"city  !"  and  faid  no  more;  yet  afterwards  he  ufed  to 
tell  this  ftory  himfelf,  and  laugh  at  it. 

Pompey  likewife  after  that  made  the  people  afhamed 
of  their  ignorance  and  folly  ;  for  Cato,  in  his  journey 
to  Ephefus,  went  to  pay  his  refpects  to  him  who  was  the 
elder  man,  was  in  higher  rank  and  reputation,  and  at 
that  time  General  of  a  great  army.  Yet  Pompey  would 
not  receive  him  fitting-,  but  as  foon  as  he  faw  him, 
rofe  up,  and  going  to  meet  him,  as  the  mod  honour- 
able perfon,  gave  him  his  hand,  and  embraced  him 
very  kindly.  He  faid  many  things  alfo  in  commen- 
dation of  Cato's  virtue,  while  he  was  prefent,  and  flill 
more  when  he  was  gone,  away.  So  that  now  all  men 
began  to  refpett  Cato,  and  admire  him  for  the  fame 
things,  for  which  they  defpifed  him  before,  being  now 
convinced  of  the  mildnefs  of  his  temper,  and  the  great- 
nefs  of  his  fpirit.  For  the  civility  that  Pompey  him- 
felf mowed  him,  appeared  to  come  from  one  that  rather 
honoured  than  loved  him.  And  it  wasobferved,  that  he 
paid  great  refped  to  Cato  while  he  was  with  him,  but 
was  very  glad  when  lie  was  gone ;  for  when  other 
young  men  came  to  fee  him,  he  ufually  importuned 
and  entreated  them  to  continue  with  him;  yet  he  did 
not  at  all  invite  Cato  to  (lay,  but  as  if  he  were  under 
fome  reftraint  in  his  prefence,  he  .very  willingly  dif- 
mifTsd  him.  However,  to  Cato  alone,  of  all  thofe  who 
went  to  Rome,  he  recommended  his  children  and  his 
wife,  who  was  indeed  a  relation  of  Cato. 

After  this,  all  the  cities  through  which  he  pafied, 
ftrove  to  outdo  each  other  in  mowing  him  refpecY  and 
honour.  When  they  invited  him  to  magnificent  en- 
tertainments, he  defired  his  friends  to  be  prefent,  and 
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take  care  of  him,  left  he  fnould  make  good  what  was  laid 
by  Curio,  who  though  he  were  his  familiar  friend,  yet 
diflikingthe  aufterityof  his  temper,  afked  him  one  day, 
44  If  when  he  left  the  army,  he  defigned  tofeeAfia?"  And 
Cato  anfwering,  "  Yes,  by  all  means  ;"  '*  You  do  well," 
replied  Curio,  "  and  I  hope  you  will  return  thence  a  little 
"  more  foftened  and  civilized."  Thofe  wers  his  words. 

Deiotarus  being  now  an  old  man,  had  fent  for  Cato, 
with  a  defign  to  recommend  his  children  and  family 
to  his  protection  ;  and  as  foon  as  he  came,  brought 
him  variety  of  prefents,  which  he  preffed  and  entreated 
him  to  accept.  This  fo  difpleafed  Cato,  that  though 
he  came  in  the  evening,  he  flayed  only  that  night,  and 
went  away  at  the  third  hour  the  next  morning.  After 
he  was  gone  one  day's  journey,  he  found  at  Peflinus  a 
greater  number  of  prefents  provided  for  him  there,  and 
alfo  letters  from  Deiotarus,  entreating  him  to  receive  them; 
<•'-  At  lead,  "  faid  he,  "  permit  your  friends  to  take  them, 
*'  who  deferve  well  at  your  hands,  and  your  own  eftate  is 
"  not  diffident  for  you  to  reward  them  according  to  their 
*'  merits."  Notwithftanding  which  he  would  not  fuffer  it 
though  he  faw  feme  of  them  very  willing  to  receive  the 
gifts,  and  ready  to  complain  of  his  feverity  ;  but  he  told 
them,  "  that  at  this  rate  corruption  would  never  want  a 
*c  pretence  -,  and  as  for  his  friends,  they  mould  fhare  with 
$'  him  in  whatever  he  could  get  juftly  and  honeftly  j"  ac- 
cordingly he  returned  the  prefents  to  Deiotarus. 

When  he  took  iliip  for  Brundufium,  his  friends  would 
have  perfuaded  him  to  put  his  brother's  afhes  into  ano- 
ther veflel ;  but  he  faid,  "  he  would  fooner  part  with  his 
*'  life  than  with  them  ;"  and  fo  he  fct  fail.  It  is  faid  the 
yefifel  in  which  he  was  happened  (6)  to  be  in  grr.at 
danger,  though  all  the  reft  had  a  fafe  and  eafy  pailage. 

After  he  was  returned  to  Rome,  he  ipent  his  time  for 
the  moft  part  either  at  home  in  coriverfation  with  Athe- 
nodorus,  or  at  the  Forum,  in  the  fervice  of  his  friends. 

When 

(6)  Plutarch  adds  the  word  have  a  corps  on  board,  becaufe 
happened,  to  intimate  that  he  did  it  always  raifes  ftormy  weather, 
jjot  gix?e  into  the  iuperftition  of  and  endangers  the  fhip  It  was 
thofe  who  believe  it  dangerous  to  from  that  fear  that  Cato's  friend? 

advifed 
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When  he  was  of  age   to  fue  for  the  office  of  Quseftor 
(7)  he  would  not  put  up  for  it,   till  he  had  perfectly 
ftudied  the  laws  concerning  it,   and  diligently  enquired 
of  experienced  men  the  duty  and  authority  belonging 
to  it.     Being  thus  inftruded,  as   foon  as  he  came  into 
the  office,    he  made   a  great   reformation   among  the 
clerks  and  under-officers  of  the  treafury.      For   thefe 
officers  being  well  verfed   in  records  and  methods  of 
the  office,    into  which  new  Qua^ftors   continually  fuc- 
ceeded,     who   from   their  ignorance   and    unikilfulnefs 
were  fit  only  to  learn,  and  not  able  to  manage  the  bufi- 
nefs,  had  taken  to  themfelves  all  the  power,    and  were 
in  effect  the  treafurers,  till  Cato  applying  himfelf  dili- 
gently to  the  work,  had  not  only  the  title  and  honour 
of  a  Quaeftor,  but  a  thorough  underftanding  of  what- 
ever belonged  to  the  office.     So  that  he  ufed  the  clerks 
and  under-officers  like  fervants,   as   they  were,  repri- 
manding them  that  were  corrupt,  and  inftruding  thofe 
that  were  ignorant.     However  they   being  very  bold 
and  infolent,  flattered  the  other  Quaeftors  his  collegues, 
and  by  their  means  made  great  oppofition  againfl  Cato. 
But  having  difcovered  that  the  chief  of  them  had  been 
guilty  of  a  fraud  in  the  divifion  of  an  eftate,  he  turned 
him  out  of  the  treafury.     A  fecond  he  prolecuted  for 
forging  a  will.     Lutatius  Catulus,  who  was  at  that  time 
Cenfor,  a  man  very  confiderable  for  his  office,  but  more 
for  his  virtue,  being  eminent  above  all  the  Romans  of 
that  age  for  his  temperance  and  integrity,  undertook  his 
defence,  though  he  was  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Cato, 
and  much  commended  his  way  of  living.     Catulus  per- 
ceiving he  could  not  bring  off  his  client,  if  he  ftood  a  fair 
trial,  had  recourfe  to  prayers  and  entreaties ;    but  Cato 
would  not  fuffer   him  to  proceed  in  this  manner  -,    a'-d 
when  he  continued  flill  importunate,    Cato  faid,    '"  It 
"  would  be   a   great  difgrace  to  you,    Catulus,  who 
"  are  Cenfor,    and  have   the  infpedion  cf  our   lives, 
"  to  be  turned  out  of  this  place  by  my  lidors."     Ca- 
tulus 

advifed  him  to  put  his  brother's     for  at  the  age  of  twenty  four  or 
aihes  on  board  fome  other  veflel.      twenty-fire  years. 

(7)  That  office  might  be  fued  f 
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tulus  looked  at  him  as  if  he  would  have  made  fomc 
anfwer  ;  however,  he  faid  nothing,  and  either  through 
anger  or  fhame  went  away  filent,  and  greatly  difcom- 
poftd.  Neverthelefs  the  man  was  not  condemned ;  for 
the  votes  that  acquitted  him  being  but  one  in  number 
lefs  than  thofe  that  condemned  him,  Catulus  fent  to 
Marcus  Lollius,  one  of  Cato's  collegues,  who  was  abfent 
by  reafon  of  ficknefs,  entreating  him  to  come  and  aflift 
his  client :  Lolliu.s  therefore  was  brought  into  court  in 
a  litter,  and  gave  his  vote  alfo  for  acquitting  the 
man.  Yet  Cato  never  after  made  ufe  of  that  clerk, 
nor  ever  paid  him  his  falary,  nor  would  he  make  any 
account  of  that  vote  of  Lollius.  Having  thus  humbled 
the  clerks,  and  brought  them  to  be  under  command,  he 
made  ufe  of  the  books  and  regifters  as  he  thought  fit, 
and  in  a  little  while  rendered  the  treafury-chamber 
more  honourable  than  the  fenate-houfe ;  and  it  was  ge- 
nerally faid,  that  Cato  had  made  the  office  of  -Quaeftor 
equal  in  dignity  to  that  of  Conful.  When  he  found  that 
there  were  many  debts  of  long  {landing  due  to  the  ftate, 
and  that  the  flatealfo  was  jn  debt  to  many  private  perfons, 
he  took  care  that  the  publick  might  neither  do  nor  fuf- 
fer  wrong  -,  for  he  feverely  and  punctually  exacted  what 
was  due  to  the  treafury,  but  as  freely  and  fpeedily  paid 
all  thofe  to  whom  it  was  indebted.  This  made  the 
people  much  reverence  Cato,  when  they  faw  thofe  ob- 
liged to  pay,  who  thought  to  have  defrauded  the  pub- 
lick,  and  others  receiving  all  their  due,  who  defpaired 
of  getting  any  thing.  And  whereas  thofe  who  brought 
falfe  bills,  and  pretended  orders  of  fenate,  could  formerly 
through  intereft  or  entreaty  get  them  accepted,  Cato 
would  never  be  fo  impofed-upon  ;  and  a  certain  order 
being  queftioned  whether  it  had  puffed  the  fenate,  he 
•would  not  believe  a  great  many  witneffes  that  attefted 
it,  nor  did  admit  of  it,  till  the  Conful s  came  and  af- 
firmed it  upon  oath. 

There  were  at  that  time  a  great  many  whom  Sylla 
had  made  ufe  of  as  his  executioners  in  the  lafl  pro- 
fcription,  and  to  whom  he  had  for  that  fervice  given 
twelve  thoufand  drachmas  a-piece :  thefe  men  were 

univer- 
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univerfally  hated  as  deteftable  'wretches,  but  no  one 
had  the  courage  to  profecute  them.  Cato,  however, 
called  every  one  to  account,  who  had  thus  gotten  the 
publick  money,  which  he  obliged  them  to  reftore  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  upbraided  them  with  a  juft  feverity  and 
indignation  for  their  cruel  and  impious  actions.  When 
this  was  done  they  were  immediately  accufed  of  mur- 
der ;  and  being  already  prejudged  as  guilty,  they  were 
foon  condemned,  and  accordingly  fufTered.  At  this  all 
the  people  rejoiced,  looking  on  it  as  the  total  ex- 
tinction of  the  tyranny,  and  imagining  that  in  the 
death  of  thefe  rrten  they  faw  the  punifhment  of  Sylla 
himfelf. 

Cato's  affiduity  alfo,  and  indefatigable  diligence,  won 
very  much  upon  the  people  ;  for  he  always  came  firft 
of  any  of  his  collegues  to  the  treafury,  and  went  away 
the  laft.  He  never  mifled  any  afTembly  of  the  people., 
or  fitting  of  the  fenate  ;  where  he  always  took  care 
ftrictly  to  obferve  thofe  who  lightly,  or  out  of  partia- 
lity to  particular  perfons,  voted  for  remitting,  or  giv- 
ing away  the  fines  and  cuftoms  that  were  due  to  the 
(late.  And  at  length  having  freed  the  exchequer  from 
informers,  yet  filled  it  with  treafure,  he  made  it  ap- 
pear, that  the  ftate  might  be  rich,  without  opprefling 
the  people. 

At  firft  this  behaviour  made  him  uneafy  and  dif- 
agreeable  to  fome  of  his  collegues,  but  afterwards  he 
was  much  beloved  by  them ;  for  on  him  they  cafl  the 
odium,  when  they  could  not  gratify  their  friends  with 
penfions  out  of  the  treafury,  or  give  corrupt  judgments 
in  patting  their  accounts ;  and  when  prelled  by  iuitors, 
they  readily  anfwered,  "  It  was  impofiible  to  do  any 
"  thing,  unlefs  Cato  would  confent." 

The  laft  day  of  his  office  he  was  very  honourably 
attended  to  his  houfe  by  all  the  people  ;  but  by  the 
way  he  was  informed,  that  feveral  perfons  who  had 
great  familiarity  and  influence  with  Marcellus  were 
about  him  in  the  treafury,  and  earneftly  urging  him 
to  pay  a  certain  fum  out  of  the  publick  revenue,  as  if 
it  had  been  a  debt.  This  Marcellus  had  been  one  of 

Cato's 
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Cato's  friends  from  his  childhood,  and  was  one  of  the 
bed  of  his  collegues  in  this  office ;  but  when  alone,  he 
was  eafily  wrought  upon  by  importunity,  and  of  his  own 
inclination  was  very  teady  to  do  any  body  a  kindnefs. 
Wherefore  Cato  immediately  turned  back,  and  finding 
that  Marcellus  had  yielded  to  the  requeft,  he  took  the 
book  and  razed  out  that  article,  Marcellus  (landing  by 
in  filence. .  When  he  had  done  this,  he  brought  Mar- 
cellus out  of  the  court,  and  faw  him  fafe  at  home.  And 
yet  Marcellus  neither  then,  nor  ever  after,  complained 
of  him,  but  always  continued  his  friendmip  and  famili- 
arity with  him. 

Cato,  after  the  expiration  of  his  office  of  Quaeftor, 
ftill  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  treafury,  and  had  his 
fervants  continually  minuting  the  proceedings  there  ; 
and  he  himfelf  kept  always  by  him  certain  books,  which 
contained  the  accounts  of  the  revenue  from  Sylla's  time 
to  his  own,  for  which  he  gave  five  talents. 

He  was  always  firft  in  the  fenate,  and  went  out  laft  : 
and  frequently  whilft  the  reft  were  flowly  aflembling, 
he  would  fit  and  read,  holding  his  gown  before  his 
book ;  nor  would  he  ever  be  out  of  town  when  the  fe- 
nate was  to  meet. 

Pompey,  and  his  party,  finding  Cato  could  neither  be 
pcrfuaded  nor  compelled  to  favour  their  unjuft  defigns, 
contrived  to  keep  him  from  frequenting  the  fenate  fo 
much,  by  engaging  him  in  bufmefs  for  his  friends, 
cither  in  pleading  their  caufes,  or  arbitrating  their  dif- 
ferences. But  he  quickly  difcovered  their  contrivance, 
told  all  his  acquaintance,  that  he  would  never  meddle 
in  any  private  bufmefs  when  the  fenate  was  aflembled ; 
fince  it  was  not  for  honour  or  riches,  nor  rafhly,  or  by 
chance,  that  he  engaged  in  the  fervice  of  the  publick, 
as  fome  others  did,  but  becaufe  it  was  the  proper  bufi- 
nefs  of  an  honed  man ;  and  therefore  he  thought  him- 
felf obliged  to  be  as  attentive  to  the  good  of  his  coun- 
try, as  a  bee  is  to  the  prefer vation  of  her  hive.  To 
this  end  he  took  care  to  make  his  friends  and  correfpon- 
dents  fend  him  the  edidts,  decrees,  and  judgments 

that 
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that  pafled  in  any  of  the  provinces,  and  accounts  of 
every  thing  confiderable  that  was  done  there. 

Ciodius,  the  feditious  orator,  endeavouring  to  raifc 
great  commotions,  and  traducing  the  priefts  and  veftals 
to  the  people,  (among  whom,  Fabia,  iiiter  to  Terentia, 
Cicero's  wife,  was  brought  into  great  danger)  Cato  boldly 
oppofed  him,  and  made  him  appear  fo  infamous,  that 
he  was  forced  to  leave  the  city  ;  and  when  Cicero  came 
to  thank  him  for  what  he.  had  done,  "  You  muft  thank  the 
4<  commonwealth,"  laid  he, "  for  whofe  fake  alone  it  is  that 
M  I  do  every  thing."  Thus  he  gained  a  very*  great  reputa- 
tion ;  fo  that  a  certain  advocate  in  a  caule,  where  there 
was  only  one  witnefs  againft  him,  told  the  judges,  "they 
"  ought  not  to  rely  upon  a  fir.gle  witnds.  though  it  were 
"  Cato  himfelf."  And  it  was  grown  proverbial  among 
the  people,  if  any  very  unlikely  and  incredible  thing 
were  afierted,  to  fay,  "They  would  not  believe  it,  though 
"  Cato  himfelf  fhould  affirm  it."  One  day  when  a  de- 
bauched man  was  talking  in  the  fenate  about  frugality 
and  temperance,  Amnaeus  (landing  up,  cried,  "  Who 
"  can  endure  this,  to  hear  you  who  feaft  like  Crafliis, 
"  md  build  like  Lucullus,  talk  at  the  fame  time  like 
"  C-.-fo"  And  they  who  were  wild  ai  d  diflblute  in  their 
mariners,  and  yet  affected  to  feem  grave  and  fevere  in 
their  difcourfe,  were  in  derifion  ca;icd  Cato. 

Ai  <vil  when  "his  friends  would  have  perfuaded  him 
to  fi.a".d  for  the  tribunefhip,  he  declined  it,  thinking  that 
ib  gr  at  a  power  a:.d  authority  ought  to  be  employed 
like  vioieut  medicines,  only  in  urgent  nccefiity.  But  af- 
terwards in  vacation-time,  as  he  was  going,  accompa- 
nied with  his  books  ar.d  philofophers  to  Lucania,  where 
he  had  a  plcafant  feat,  by  the  way  they  met  a  great 
many  horfes,  carriages,  and  attendants,  which,  he  was 
informed,  belonged  to  Metellus  Nepos,  who  was  going 
to  Rome,  to  offer  himfelf  a  candidate  for  the  tribune- 
fhip.  Hereupon  Cato  flopped,  and  after  a  little  paufe, 
gave  orders  to  return  back  immediately  .  at  which  the 
company  feeming  to  wonder ;  "  Do  not  you  know,"  laid 
he,  "how  dangerous  of  itfelf  the  madnefs  of  Metel- 
f-  lus  is  ?  But  now  he  comes  afllfted  with  the  counfel  of 

?  Pompey, 
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"  Pompcy,  he  will  fall  like  lightning  on  the  ftate,  and 
"  bring  it  to  utter  ruin.  This  is  no  time  therefore  for  idle- 
*'  nels  and  diverhon,  but  we  muft  go  and  prevent  this 
"  man  in  his  defjgns,  or  bravely  die  in  defence  of  our  li- 
"  berty."  Neverthelefs,  by  the  perfuafion  of  his  friends, 
he  went  firft  to  his  country-houfe,  where  he  ftaid  but  a 
very  little  time,  and  then  returned  to  town. 

He  arrived  in  the  evening,  and  went  the  next  morn, 
ing  to  the  Forum,  where  he  began  to  follicit  for  the  tri- 
bu'iefhip,  in  oppofmon  to  Metellus.  The  power  of  this 
office  CDnfifts  rather  in  controuling,  than  performing 
any  bufmefs  •  for  though  all  the  reft  of  his  collegues 
fhould  agree,  yet  if  one  tribune  diiTents,  his  denial  is 
fufficient  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  proceeding.  Cato  at  firft 
had  only  a  few  friends  that  appeared  for  him  ;  but  as 
ibon  as  his  defign  was  known,  all  men  of  virtue,  and  all 
his  acquaintance,  took  part  with  him,  and  earneftly 
exhorted  him  to  proceed  •,  for  they  looked  upon  him, 
not  as  one  that  defired  a  favour  of  them,  but  as  one  who 
fought  to  do  a  great  kindnefs  to  his  country,  and  to  all 
good  men :  fince  he  who  had  many  times  refufed  the 
lame  office,  when  he  might  have  had  it  without  trouble, 
now  fought  it  with  danger,  that  he  might  defend  their 
liberty  and  their  government.  It  is  reported,  that  fb 
great  a  number  flocked  about  him,  that  he  was  like  to 
be  (titled  amidft  the  prefs,  and  could  fcarce  get  through 
the  croud  into  the  Forum.  He  was  declared  tribune, 
with  feveral  others,  among  whom  was  Metellus. 

When  Cato  was  chofen  into  this  office,  having  ob- 
ferved  that  the  election  of:  Confuls  was  determined  by 
bribes,  he  fharply  rebuked  the  people  for  this  corrup- 
tion, and  in  the  conclufion  of  his  fpeech  protefled,  he 
would  accufe  whoever  he  mould  find  giving  money. 
Yet  he  excepted  Silanus,  on  account  of  his  alliance  with 
him  j  for  he. had  married  Servilia,  Cato's  fifter,  fo  that 
he  did  not  profecnte  him  ;  but  LuciusMurena,  who  was 
chofen  Conful  with  Silanus,  he  accufed  of  bribery. 
There  was  a  law,  that  the  party  accufed  might  fet  a 
guard  upon  his  accufer,  that  he  might  not  be  unac- 
quainted with  any  part  of  the  evidence  that  was  to  be 

brought 
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brought  againft  him.  He  that  was  appointed  to  watch 
Cato  by  Murena,  at  firft  followed  and  obferved  him 
ftridly  ;  but  finding  that  he  never  acled  unfairly  or 
clandeftmely,  but  that  his  whole  procedure  was  candid, 
open,  and  juft,  he  was  (truck  with  admiration  of  his 
generofity  and  integrity  ;  fo  that  every  morning  when  he 
met  him  either  in  the  Forum  or  at  his  houfe,  and  afked 
him,  "  if  he  defigned  to  do  any  thing  that  day  relating 
'•  to  the  accufatio:',"  ifCatofaid,  "  No,"  he  went  away, 
freely  relying  on  his  word. 

When  the  caufe  was  tried,  Cicero,  who  was  then  Con- 
ful,  and  defended  Murena.  fo  wittily  expofed  Cato  and 
the  ftoick  philofcphers,  and  their  paradoxes,  that  he 
raifed  great  laughter  in  his  judges.  Whereupon  Cato, 
fmiling,  laid  to  the  ftanders-by  ;  "  My  friends,  we  have 
"  a  very  pleafant  Conful."  Murena  was  acquitted,  and 
afterwards  behaved  towards  Cato  not  like  a  weak,  paf- 
fionate,  vindidive  man,  but  whilft  he  was  Conful,  took 
his  advice  in  the  moft  weighty  affairs,  and  always 
continued  to  fhow  him  the  greateft  honour  and  refpect. 
But  this  was  to  be  alcribcd  not  only  to  Murena's  pru- 
dence, but  alfo  to  Cato's  humanity  ;  .for  though  he  was 
terrible  and  fevere  in  the  defence  of  juftice,  in  the  fenate, 
and  at  the  bar4,  yet  he  was  very  couneous  ai  d  obliging 
to  all  men  in  private. 

Fefore  Cato  took  upon  him  the  office  of  tribune,  he 
aflifted  Cicero,  at  that  time  Conful,  in  many  important 
and  difficult  affairs,  but  eipecially  in  putting  the  finifh- 
ing  hand  to  what  he  had  fo  greatly  and  nobly  done  in 
profecming  Catiline's  ccnfpiracy.  For  Catiline  had  plot- 
ted the  entire  fubverfion  and  ruin-  of  the  Roman  ftate  ; 
but  while  he  was  contriving  to  raife  feditions  and  wars, 
being  detected  by  Cicero,  he  \vas  forced  to  fly  the  city. 
However,  Lentulus  and  Cetbegus  and  feveral  others  of 
the  confpirators,  blaming  Catiline,  as  one  that  was  too 
timorous  and  cautious  for  fuch.defperate  defigns,  them- 
felves  rei">lved  to  fet  the  whole  city  on  fire,  and  utterly 
to  ruin  the  empire  of  the  world,  by  tumults  at  home, 
and  wars  abroad.  But  the  defign  was  difco\  ered  ;  and 
Cicero,  (as  we  have  written  in  his  life)  brought  the  affair 

before 
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before  the  fenate.  Silanus,  who  fpoke  firft,  delivered 
his  opinion,  "  That  the  confpirators  ought  to  1'ufler  the 
"  fevered  punifhnpent  ;"  and  was  therein  followed  by  all 
that  fpoke  after  him,  till  it  came  to  Caefar,  who  was  a 
man  of  great  eloquence,  and  who  looking  upon  all  changes 
and  commotions  in  the  flate  as  matter  for  him  to  work: 
upon,  defired  rather  to  encreafe  than  extinguish  them. 
Wherefore,  Handing  up,  he  made  a  very  humane  and 
plaufible  fpeech,  and  laid,  "  That  thefe  men  ought  not 
"  to  fuffer  before  they  had  been  tried  j"  for  which  reafon 
he  moved  that  they  might  be  kept  in  prifon.  Thus  was 
the  opinion  of  the  fenate  almoli  wholly  changed  by  Cae- 
far, they  being  very  much  afraid  of  the  people,  infomuch 
that  Silanus  retracted,  and  faid,  u  He  did  not  mean  death, 
"  but  imprifonment,  for  that  was  the  fevered  punifhment 
"  a  Roman  could  fufFer."  Upon  this  they  were  all  in- 
clined to  the  milder  opinion  ^  when  Cato  {landing  up, 
began  to  fpeak  with  great  vehemence  and  eloquence; 
blaming  Silanus  for  charging  his  opinion,  and  reflecting 
on  Caefar,  who  he  faid,  "  under  an  appearance  of  populari- 
ty and  humanity,  fought  to  ruin  the  commonwealth, 
"  and  who  endeavoured  to  terrify  the  fenate,when  he  him- 
"  felf  had  moft  reafon  to  fear ;  for  he  might  think  himfelf 
"  happy,  if  he  efcaped  unpuinflied  or  unlufpecled,  who 
"  thus  openly  and  boldly  dared  to  protect  the  enemies  of 
"  the  ftate,  who  feemed  to  have  no  companion  for  fo  great 
"  and  glorious  an  empire,  brought  lo  near  its  v.tter  ruin, 
"yet  was  full  of  pity  for  thofe  men,  who  had  better  never 
"  have  been  born,  and  whole  death  would  deliver  the 
"  commonwealth  from  danger  and  definition."  This 
alone  of  all  Gate's  fpeeches,  it  is  faid,  was  preferved ; 
for  Cicero  the  Conful  had  di (per fed  about  the  fenate- 
houfe  feveral  expert  writers,  whom  he  had  taught  to 
make  certain  figures,  which  in  little  ahd  fhort  ftrokes 
expreiled  a  great  many  letters.  Till  that  time  the  man- 
ner of  writing  by  abbreviations  had  not  been  ufed,  and 
then  firft,  as  it  is  faid,  the  foundation  of  that  art  was  laid. 
Cato's  opinion  prevailed,  and  the  fenatc  np;ain  changing 
their  fentiments,  decreed  that  the  cor fph'a ton?  fhould  be 
put  to  death. 

Not 
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Not  to  omit  any  the leaftcircumftances  that  may  fhow 
Cato's  temper,  and  contribute  to  the  exad  delineation 
of  his  mind  ;  it  is  reported,  that  while  Csefar  and  he 
were  difputing  very  earneftly  in  this  bufmefs,  and  the 
attention  of  the  whole  fenate  was  fixed  upon  them,  a 
little  note  was  brought  in  to  Caefar  ;  this  Cato  prefently 
declared  to  be  fufpicious  ;  and  Ibme  of  the  lenators 
moved  that  it  might  be  lead.  Caefar  accordingly  deli- 
vered the  letter  to  Cato,  who  flood  near  him.  Upon 
reading  it  he  difcovered  it.  to  be  a  very  indecent  letter 
from  his  fitter  Servilia  to  Caefar,  by  whom  (he  had  been 
debauched,  and  whom  me  violently  loved  -,  upon  which 
he  threw  it  to  him  again,  crying,  "  Take  it,  you  fot  ;" 
and  then  went  on  with  his  difcourfe.  In  fhort,  it  feems 
Cato  had  but  ill  fortune  in  women  ;  for  this  lady  was  ill 
fpokenof,  for  her  familiarity  with  Caefar  :  and  another 
Servilia,  Cato's  fitter  alfo,  was  yet  more  infamous;  for 
being  married  to  Lucullus,  one  of  the  greateft  men  in 
Rome,  and  having  brought  him  a  fon,  fhe  was  after- 
wards divorced  for  incontinence.  But  what  was  word 
of  all,  Cato's  own  v/ife  Atilia  was  not  free  from  the  lame 
fault  ;  and  after  fhe  had  born  him  two  'children,  he  was 
forced  to  put  her  away  for  her  ill  conduct,  After  that 
he  married  Martia  the  daughter  of  Philip,  a  woman  of 
good  reputation,  and  highly  celebrated  by  the  Romans. 
But  fuch  obfcurity  attends  this  paflage  of  Cato's  life, 
that  it  may  well  be  compared  to  an  intricacy  in  the  plot 
of  a  play  which  is  not  eafily  to  be  unravelled. 

It  is  thus  related  by  Thrafeas,  who  refers  to  the  au- 
thority of  Mur.atius,  Cato's  friend  and  conftant  compa- 
nion. Among  the  rmny  that  loved  and  admired  Cato, 
f  ;me  exprelfed  their  etteem  more  ttrongly  and  publickly 
than  others  :  of  thefe  was  Quintus  HorteiJius,  a  man  of 
fignal  worth  and  approved  virtue  ;  who  defired  net 
only  to  live  in  friendfhip  and  familiarity  with  Cato,  but 
alfo  to  be.  united  to  his  family,  by  fome  alliance  in  mar- 
riage. He  therefore  fet  himftlt  to  perfuade  Cato,  that 
his  daughter  For cia,  who  was  already  married  to  Bibu- 
lus,  and  had  born  him  two  children,  might  neverthe- 
lefsbe  given  to  him,  as  a  fruitful  field,  that  he  might 

have 
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have  children  by  her.  •'  For,"  faid  he,  "  though  this  in  the 
"  opinion  of  men  may  feem  ftrange,  yet  it  is  honourable  in 
"  nature,and  profitable  for  the  public,  that  a  woman  in  the 
"  prime  of  her  youth  mould  not  lie  ufelefs  till  the  time  of 
"  bearing  children  is  pafl  ;  nor  on  the  other  fide  would 
"  it  be  convenient  that  me  mould  burden  and  impoverifh 
"  one  man,  by  bringing  him  too  many  children.  And  by 
"  thus  communicating  the  women  among  worthy  men, 
"  virtue  would  increafe,  and  be  diffufed  through  their 
u  families  ;  and  the  commonwealth  would  be  united  and 
"  cemented  by  their  alliances'.  Yet  if  Bibulus  will  not 
"  part  with  his  wife  altogether,  I  will  reftore  her  as  foon 
"  as  me  has  brought  me  a  child,  by  which  I  may  be  u- 
"  nited  to  both  your  families."  Cato  anfwered,  "  That 
"  he  loved  Hortenfius  very  well,  and  much  approved  of 
"  uniting  their  houfes,  but  he  thought  it  very  ftrange  to 
"  fpeak  of  marrying  his  daughter,  who  was  already 
"  efpoufed  by  another."  Then  Hortenfius  changing  this 
difcourfe,  did  not  flick  to  acknowledge,  that  it  was 
Cato's  own  wife  that  he  defired  ;  for  fne  was  young  and 
fruitful,  and  he  had  already  children  enow.  Neither 
can  it  be  thought  that  Hortenfius  did  this,  as  imagining 
that  Cato  did  not  love  Martia  ;  for,  it  is  faid,  me  was 
then  with  child.  Cato  perceiving  his  earneft  defire,  did 
not  deny  his  requeft,  but  faid,  "  that  Philip  the  father  of 
"  Martia,  ought  alfo  to  be  confulted."  Philip  therefore 
being  fentfor,  came,  and  finding  they  were  agreed,  gave 
his  daughter  IVlartia  to  Hortenfius  in  the  prefence  of 
Cato,  who  himfelf  alfo  ailifted  at  the  ceremony.  This 
was  done  afterwards  ;  but  fince  I  was  fpeaking  of  the 
women,  I  thought  fit  to  mention  it  in  this  place. 

Lentulus  and  the  reft  of  the  confpirators  were  put  to 
death  ;  and  Caefar  having  been  fo  feverely  reproached 
and  accufed  in  the  fenate,  betook  himfelf  to  the  people, 
and  ftirred  up  the  moft  corrupt  and  diffblute  members 
of  the  ftate  to  follow  him.  Cato,  apprehenfive  of  what 
might  enfue,  perfuaded  the  fenate  to  win  over  the  poor 
and  diforderly  rabble,  by  a  diftribution  of  corn,  the 
charge  of  which  amounted  in  the  year  to  twelve  hun- 
dred and  fifty  talents.  This  liberality  manifestly  difli- 
pated  the  prefent  danger. 

But 
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But  Metellus,  comi'ig  into  his  office  of  tribune,  began 
to  hold  tumultuous  affemblies,  and  had  prepared  a  de- 
cree, that  Pompey  the  Great  fhould  presently  be  called 
into  Italy,  with  all  his  forces,  to  preferve  the  city  from 
the  danger  of  Catiline's  confpiracy.  This  was  a  fpecious 
pretence  ;  but  the  true  defign  was,  to  deliver  the  com- 
monwealth into  the  hands  of  Pompey,  and  to  give  him 
an  abfolute  power.  Upon  this  the  fenate  was  aiiembled. 
Cato  did  not  attack  Metellus  with  his  ufual  vehemence, 
but  fpoke  with  great  lenity  and  moderation  •,  and  at 
lad  he  defcended  even  to  entreaty,  and  extolled  the 
houfe  of  Metellus,  as  having  always  taken  part  with  the 
nobility.  At  this  Metellus  grew  the  more  infolent,  and 
defpifing  Cato,  as  if  he  were  afraid  to  oppofe  him,  let 
fall  many  audacious  expreftlons,  openly  threatning  "  to 
"  do  whatever  he  pleafed  in  fpite  of  tte  fenate."  Cato 
then  changed  his  countenance,  his  voice,  and  his  lan- 
guage ;  and  after  many  fharp  expreflions,  boldly  con- 
cluded, "  That  while  he  lived,  Pompey  fhould  never 
come  armed  into  the  city.  The  fenate  thought  that 
neither  of  them  had  the  perfect  ufe  of  his  reafon,  but 
that  Metellus  was  actuated  by  adeteftable  madnefs  bent 
upon  univerfal  ruin  and  confufion,  ar,d  Cato  by  an  en- 
thufiafm  of  virtue  ardently  contending  for  the  prefervati§ 
on  of  juftice,  order,  and  the  laws.  Afterwards,  when 
the  people  were  to  give  their  votes  upon  this  decree, 
Metellus  beforehand  took  pofiefiion  of  the  Forum,  with 
armed  men,  ftrangers,  gladiators,  and  flaves,  and  all 
thofe  who  in  hopes  of  change  followed  Pompry,  which 
was  no  fmall  part  of  the  people.;  befides  they  had  great 
ailiftance  from  Cacfar,  who  was  then  Praetor.  The  beft 
and  chief  men  of  the  city  were  no  lefs  offended  at  theie 
proceedings  than  Cato  ;  but  they  feemed  rather  likely  to 
fufTer  with  him,  than  able  to  ailift  him.  In  the  mean 
time  Cato's  whole  family  were  in  dreadful  apprehenfion 
for  him;  fomeof  h  s  friends  neither  eat  nor  flcpt  all  the 
night,  continuing  in  great  perplexity.  His  wife  a.-.d 
fillers  alfo  bewailed  and  lamented  him  ;  but  he  himlclf 
void  of  all  fear  and  anxiety,  comforted  and  encouraged 
them  by  his  difcourfe.  After  {upper  he  went  to  reft  at 
VOL.  V.  £  his 
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his  uiual  hour,  and  was  the  next  day  waked  out  of  a 
profound  deep  by  Minutius  Thermus,  one  of  his  collegues. 
As  foon  as  he  was  up,  they  two  went  together  into  the 
Forum,  accompanied  by  very  few,  but  met  by  a  great 
many,  who  bid  them  have  a  care  of  themfelves.  Cato 
when  he  faw  the  temple  of  Caftor  and  Pollux erxompafied 
with  armed  men,  and  the  afcent  to  it  guarded  by  gla- 
diators, and  Metellus  and  Csefar  fitting  together  at  the 
top,  turned  to  his  friends,  and  faid,  "  Behold  that  in- 
"  folent  coward,  who  has  raifed  fuch  a  force  againft  one 
"  unarmed  naked  man  •"  and  then  he  went  on  with 
Thermus.  They  who  kept  the  pafiages,  gave  way  to 
them,  but  would  not  let  any  body  elfe  pafs  :  however, 
Ga to  taking  Mimuius  by  the  hand,  with  much  difficulty 
pulled  him  through  along  with  him.  Then  going  di- 
rectly to  Metellus  and  Gefar,  he  fat  down  between  them, 
to  prevent  their  talking  to  one  another  ;  at  which  they 
were  both  amazed  ;  and  thofe  of  thehoneft  party,  obfer- 
vir.g  the  countenance,  and  admiring  the  fpirit  and  bold- 
neis  of  Cato,  went  nearer,  and  cried  out  to  him  to  have 
courage,  exhorting  one  another  to  fland  together,  and 
Hot  to  betray  their  liberty,  nor  the  defender  of  it.  Then 
the  clerk  took  out  the  bill,  but  Cato  forbad  him  to  read 
it ;  upon  which  Metellus  took  it,  and  would  have  read  it 
himfelf,  but  Cato  fnatched  it  out  of  his  hands.  Then 
Metellus  having  the  decree  by  heart,  began  to  repeat  it; 
butThsrmus  clapped  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  and  Hopped 
him  from  fpeaking.  Metellus  feeing  them  fully  bent  to 
withftand  him,  and  the  people  inclining  to  their  fide,  had 
vecourfe  to  an  expedient,  which  could  not  fail,  fending 
for  a  number  of  armed  men,  who  rufhed  in  with  great 
noife  and  fury  ;  upon  which  all  his  oppofers  difperfed 
and  ru.i  away,  except  Cato,  who  alone  flood  flill,  while 
the  other  party  threw  flicks  and  ftones  at  him  from 
above.  Murena,  though  he  had  formerly  been  profe- 
cutedby  Cato  for  corruption,  could  not  brook  this,  but 
came  to  him,  and  holding  his  gown  before  him,  cried 
out  to  the  others  to  defift.  At  laft  perfuading  and  pull- 
ing him  along,  he  brought  him  into  the  temple  of 
Caftor  and  Pollux.  Metellus  now  feeing  the  place  clear, 

and 
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ami  all  the  adverfe  party  fled  out  of  the  Forum,  thought 
he  might  eafily  carry  his  point ;  he  therefore  commanded 
the  foldiers  to  retire,   and  began  to  proceed  in  a  regular 
manner  to  pafs  the  decree.     But  the  others  having  re- 
collected  themfelves,    returned  very  boldly,   and  with 
loud  fhouts  ;  fo  that  Metellus's  adherents  imagining  that 
their  adverfaries  had  been  to   furnifh  themfelves   with 
arms,  were  utterly  difmayed,  and  fled  every  one  out  of 
the  place.     They  being  thus  difperfed,  Cato  came  for- 
ward again,  and  encouraged  the  people,  and  commend- 
ed them  for  their  zeal  ;  fo  that  now  the  multitude  were, 
by  all   means,    for  depofing  Metellus   from  his  office. 
The  fenate  alfo  being  ailembled,  gave  orders  to  fupport 
Cato,  and  to  oppofe  t  .is  decree,    which  would  certainly 
raife  great  difturbance,  and  perhaps  a  civil  war,  in  the 
commonwealth.     But  Metellus  continued  ftill  very  bold 
andrefolute  ;  and  feeing  that  his  party  flood  greatly  in 
fear  of  Cato,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  invincible,  he 
ran  fuddenly  into  the  Forum,  and  aflembled  the  people, 
to  whom  he  made  a  bitter  and  invidious  fpeech  again  ft 
Cato,  crying  out,  "  He  was  forced  to  fly  from  his  tyranny, 
"  and  this  confpiracy  againfl  Pompey  •,  and  that  the  city 
"  would  foon  repent  their  having  difhonoured  fo  great  a 
"  man."     He  then  fet  out  immediately  for  Afia,  to   in- 
form Pompey  of  all  that  had  patted. 

Cato  was  highly  extolled  for  having  thus  delivered  the 
ftate  from  the  dangerous  tribunefhip  of  Metellus,  ard 
thereby  in  fome  meafure  diminifhed  the  power  of  Pom- 
pey  ;  but  he  was  ftill  more  commended  for  oppofing  and 
putting  a  ftop  to  the  dcfign  which  the  fenate  had  {;.»inn  d 
of  difgracing  and  oppofing  Metellus.  The  common  peo- 
ple admired  his  moderation  and  humanity,  in  not  infulr- 
ingan  enemy  whom  he  had  overthrown  ;  but  wife  men 
acknowledged  his  prudence  and  policy,  in  not  exafpt  rat- 
ing Pompey. 

After  this,  Lucullus  returned  from  the  war  in  Afia, 
the  fir.ifhing  of  which,  and  conlequently  the  glory  of  die 
whole,  would  in  all  appearance  fall  to  Pompey.  Lucul- 
lus alfo  was  like  to  lofe  his  triumph  ;  for  CaittsMunmius 
traduced  him  to  the  people,  and  threatened  to  acc.ufe 
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him ;  which  he  did  rather  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with 
Pompey,  than  from  any  particular  enmity  to  Lucullus. 
But  Cato,  being  related  to  Lucullus,  who  had  married 
his  filler  Servilia,  and  alfo  thinking  this  defign  very  un- 
juft,  oppofed  Memmius,  and  thereby  underwent  many 
llanders  and  falfe  accufations,  infomuch  that  the  people 
turned  him  out  of  his  office,  pretending  that  he  ufed  his 
power  tyrannically  (8).  Yet  at  length  Cato  fo  far  pre- 
vailed againft  Memmius,  that  he  was  forced  to  let  fall 
the  accufations,  and  to  defift  from  his  defign.  Lucullus 
having  thus  obtained  his  triumph,  flill  more  carefully 
cultivated  Cato's  friendfhip,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a 
flrong  guard  and  defence  agdinft  Pompey's  power. 

Pompey  returning  from  the  army  with  great  reputa- 
tion, and  confiding  in  the  glory  of  his  actions,  and  the 
good-will  of  the  people,  thought  he  fhould  be  denied 
nothing.  Therefore  he  fent  to  the  fenate,  to  put  off  the 
aflembly  for  the  choice  of  Confuls,  till  he  could  be  pre- 
lent  to  afiift  Pifo,  who  flood  for  that  office.  To  this 
mod  of  the  fenate  prefently  yielded ;  only  Cato,  not  that 
he  thought  this  delay  would  be  of  any  great  import- 
ance, but  defiring  to  check  the  hopes  and  dellgns  of 
Pompey,  withftocd  his  requeft,  and  had  fo  much  in- 
faience  with  the  fenate,  that  it  was  carried  againft  him. 

This  gave  no  fmall  concern  to  Pompey,  who  found  he 
fhould  very  often  fail  in  his  defign s,  unlefs  he  could 
bring  over  Cato  to  his  intereft.  Therefore  he  fent  for 
his  friend  Minutius  ;  and  Cato  having  two  nieces  that 
were  marriageable,  he  offered  to  marry  the  eldeft  him- 
felf, and  take  the  yonrgeft  for  his  fon.  Some  fay, 
they  were  not  his  nieces,  but  his  daughters,  whom  Pom- 
pey would  have  thus  married.  Minimus  propofed  the 
matter  to  Cato,  in  prefence  of  his  wife  and  fillers :  the 
women  very  much  defired  the  alliance  of  fo  great  and 
honourable  aperfon  •  but  Cato,  immediately  without  any 
hefitation  anlwered  ;  "  Go,  Minutius,  go  tell  Pompey,  that 
"  he  muft  not  think  to  take  Cato  by  engaging  the  women  on 
"  his  fide ; though  other  wife  I  very  much  value  his  kindefs  ^ 

and 
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e<  and  while  he  afts  honourably  and  juftly,  he  mall  find  in 
"  me  a  friendfhipmore  firm  than  any  alliance ;  but  I  will 
"  not  give  hoftages   to  Pompey's  glory,    againft   my 
"  country's  fafety."     This  anfwer  was  very  dilagieeable 
to  the  women,  and  all  his  friends  thought  it  too  harfli 
and  haughty.     Afterwards,  when  Pompey,  endeavour- 
ing to  get  the  Confulfhip  for  one  of  his  friends^  gave  mo- 
ney to  the  people  for  their  votes,. and  the  bribery  was 
notorious,  the  money  being  told  out  in  Pompey's  own 
gardens,  Cato  then  (aid  to  the  women,  "  that  they  mud 
"  neceflarily  have  been   concerned   in   thefe  faults  of 
*'  Pompey,  if  they  had  been  allied  to  his  family  •,"  and 
they  acknowledged,  that  he  did  beft  in  refufmgthe  offer. 
But,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  event,  Cato  feems  much 
to  blame  for  rejecting  that  alliance,  which  thereby  fell 
to  Caefar.     And  then  that  match  was  made,  which  uni- 
ting his  and  Pompey's  power,  had  almoft  ruined  the  Ro- 
man empire,  and  did  at  laft  utterly  deftroy  the  com- 
monwealth.    Nothing  of  which  perhaps  had  come  to 
pafs,  if  Cato  by  being  too  apprehenfive  of  Pompey's  leaft 
faults,  had  not  fuflfered  him  to  commit  much  greater  in 
joining  his  power  to  that  of  another.     However  thefe 
things  were  yet  to  come. 

When  Lucullus  and  Pompey  had  a  great  difpute,  con- 
cerning what  had  been  eftablifhed  in  Pontus,  each  en- 
deavouring that  his  own  edicts  might  remain  in  force, 
Cato  took  part  with  Lucullus,  who  was  apparently  in- 
jured •,  and  Pompey,  finding  his  intereft  the  weaker  in 
thefenate,  had  recourfe  to  the  people.  To  gain  them, 
he  propofed  a  law,  for  dividing  the  lands  among  the 
ibldiers  :  but  Cato  oppofed  him  in  this  alib,  and  the  law 
was  rejected.  Hereupon  Pompey  joined  himfelf  with 
Clodius,  at  that  time  the  moft  violent  of  all  the  po- 
pular men,  and  likewife  made  a  friendfhip  with 
Caefar,  of  which  Cato  himfelf  may  be  faid  to  have  been 
the  caufe.  For  when  Caefar  returned  from  his  govern*, 
ment  in  Spain,  he  fued  for  the  Confulfhip,  and  yet  at 
the  fame  time  defired  not  to  lofe  his  triumph,  No\y 
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the  law  requiring,  that  they  who  ftood  for  an  office 
fhouid  be  prefent,  and  that  whoever  expected  a  triumph 
fhouid  continue  without  the  wails ;  Caefar  requefted  the 
feiiate,  that  his  friends  might  be  permitted  to  canvafs 
for  htm  in  his  abfence.  Many  of  the  ienators  were  will- 
ing to  con  Tent  to  it  j  but  Cato  oppofed  it,  and  perceiv- 
ing them  inclined  to  favour  Caefar,  fpent  the  whole  day 
in  fpcaking,  and  fo  prevented  the  fenate  from  coming 
to  any  conclufion.  Casfar  therefore  refolving  to  drop 
his  pretenfions  to  the  triumph,  came  into  the  city,  and 
immediately  made  a  friendfhip  with  Pompey,  and  flood 
for  the  Confulfhip.  As  foon  as  he  was  declared  Conful 
elect,  he  married  his  daughter  Julia  to  Pompey.  Hav- 
ing thus  combined  together  againft  the  commonwealth, 
the  one  propofed  laws  for  dividing  the  lands  among  the 
poor  people ;  and  the  other  was  prefent  to  fecond  the 
propofal.  Lucullus,  Cicero,  and  their  friends,  joined 
againft  them  with  Bibulus  the  other  Conful.  But  among 
thofe  who  oppofed  them  none  was  more  remarkable 
than  Cato,  who  looked  upon  the  friendfhip  and  alliance 
of  Pompey  and  Caefar  as  very  dangerous,  and  declared, 
he  did  not  fo  much  object  to  the  divifion  of  the  lands, 
as  he  feared  the  reward  that  thefe  men  would  expect  for 
doing  this  favour  to  the  people.  And  in  this  the  fe- 
nate was  of  his  opinion ;  as  were  likewife  many  perfons 
befides,  v/ho  were  very  much  offended  at  Csefar's  ill  con- 
duct, when  they  faw  him,  though  a  Conful,  thusbafely 
and  difhonourabiy  flattering  the  people,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  them  by  the  fame  means 
that  had  ufually  beer;  practifed  only  by  the  moft  rafh  and 
infolent  of  the  Tribunes.  Casfar  therefore  and  his  party, 
fearing  they  fhouid  not  fucceed  by  other  methods,  de- 
termined to  employ  force.  Firfl  a  bafket  of  dung  was 
thrown  upon  Bibulus  as  he  was  going  to  the  Forum ; 
then  they  let  upon  his  lictors,  and  broke  their  rods ;  at 
length  feveral  darts  were  thrown,  and  many  men 
wounded :  fo  that  ail  who  were  ngainft  thofe  laws  fled 
out  of  the  Forum  -f  and  the  reft  made  what  hafte  they 

could, 
(9)  Vol.  III.  p.  138,  &c. 

(0  When 
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could,  but  Cato  laft  of  all  walking  out  very  flowly,  of- 
ten turned  back  and  curled  thofe  citizens. 

The  other  party  did  r.ot  only  carry  this  point  of  di- 
viding the  lands,  but  alib  ordained,  that  all  the  fenate 
mould  fwear  to  confirm  this  law,  and  to  defend  it  againft 
any  one  that  fhould  attempt  to  alter  it,  inflicting  feverc 
penalties  on  thofe  who  (hould  refufe  the  oath,  Ail  the 
Senators,  feeing  the  neceiiity  they  were  in,  took  the 
oath,  remembering  the  example  of  old  Meteilus,  who 
refilling  to  fwear  upon  the  like  occafion,  was  forced  to 
fly  out  of  Italy  (9).  As  for  Cato,  his  wife  and  fitters 
with  tears  befought  him  to  yield,  and  take  the  oath ; 
the  reft  of  his  friends  alfo  joined  in  the  fa^e  requeft  ; 
but  he  that  principally  prevailed  with  him  was  Cicero 
the  orator,  who  reprefented  to  him,  "  How  unreafonable 
"  it  was,  that  a  private  man  alone  fhould  oppofe  what 
:t  the  publick  had  decreed  ;  that  the  thing  being  already 
"  pail  remedy,  it  would  look  like  folly  and  madnefs  to 
"  run  himfelf  into  danger  ;  that  it  would  be  the  greateft 
"  of  all  evils,  to  abandon  the  commonwealth,  for  the 
"  fake  of  which  he  did  every  thing,  and  to  let  it  fall  into 
"  the  hands  of  thofe  who  defigned  nothing  but  its  ruin  ; 
u  that  this  would  look  as  if  lie  were  glad  of  an  opportu- 
"  nity  to  retire  from  the  trouble  of  defending  his  country; 
14  for,"  faid  he,  "  though  Cato  have  no  need  of  Rome,  yet 
"  Rome  has  need  of  Cato,  and  fo  likewife  have  all  his 
"  friends ;"  of  whom  Cicero  profefled  himfelf  the  chief, 
being  at  that  time  aimed  at  by  Clodius,  who  openly 
threatened  to  fall  upon  him,  as  foon  as  ever  he  fijould 
get  the  tribunefhip.  Thus  Cato,  they  fay,  moved  by 
the  entreaties  of  his  family,  and  the  perfuafions  of  his 
friends,  went  unwillingly  to  take  the  oath,  which  he 
did  thelaftof  all,  except  only  Favonius,  one  of  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance. 

Csfar,  elated  with  this  fuccefs,  propofed  another  law, 
for  dividing  almoft  all  the  country  of  Campania  among 
the  poor  citizens.  No  body  duri't  fpeak  againft  it  bat 
Cato,  whom  therefore  Caefar  pulled  from  the  Roflrum, 
and  dragged  to  prifbn  •,  yet  Cato  did  not  at  all  remit  his 
freedom  of  fpeech,  but  as  he  went  along,  continued  to 
againft  the  law,  and  advjieci  the  people  to  put  a 
E  4.  ftop 
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ftop  to  thefe  proceedings.  The  fenate  and  the  bed  of 
the  citizens  followed  him  with  dejected  looks,  filently 
mowing  their  grief  and  indignation.  So  that  Caefar  could 
not  be  ignorant,  how  much  they  were  offended  -,  but  be- 
ing of  a  fierce  contentious  fpirit,  he  ftill  perfifted,  expec- 
ting that  Cato  would  either  fupplicate  him,  or  appeal  to 
the  people.  But  when  he  faw  that  Cato  would  do  nei- 
ther, being  afhamed  of  what  he  had  done,  he  privately 
fent  one  of  the  Tribunes  to  take  him  out  of  prifon. 

Thus  having  gained  the  multitude  by  thefe  laws  and 
gratifications,  they  decreed,  that  Caefar  mould  have  the 
government  of  Illyricum,  and  all  Gaul,  with  an  army  of 
four  legions,  for  the  fpace  of  five  years,  though  Cato 
ftill  cried  out,  "  that  they  were  putting  a  citadel  into  the 
"  hands  of  a  tyrant."  Publius  Clodius  (who  illegally  of 
a  patrician  became  a  plebeian)  was  declared  Tribune  of 
the  people  ;  and 'he  had  promifed  in  every  thing  to  com- 
ply with  their  inclinations,  on  condition  he  might  banim 
Cicero.  For  Confuls,  they  fet  up  Calpurnius  Pifo,  the 
father  of  Caefar's  wife,  and  Aulus  Gabinius,  one  of  Pom- 
pey's  favourites,  as  they  write  who  beft  knew  his  life 
and  manners. 

But  though  they  had  thus  eftablifhed  their  power,  hav- 
ing mattered  one  part  of  the  city  by  favour,  and  the  other 
by  fear,  th'ey  were  ftill  afraid  of  Cato ;  for  they  confider- 
ed  that  it  was  with  great  labour  and  difficulty,  and  even 
with  difgrace  to  themfelves,  that  they  had  obtained  an 
advantage  over  him ;  whicliwas  a  very  mortifying  re- 
flection. This  made  Clodius  defpair  of  driving  Cicero 
out  of  Italy,  while  Cato  ftaid  at  home :  therefore,  having 
firft  laid  his  defign,  as  foon  as  he  came  into  his  ©ffice  he 
fent  for  Cato,  and  told  him,  "  That  he  looked  upon  him 
*'  as  the  moft  uncorrupt  man  of  all  the  Romans,  and  was 
"  ready  by  actions  to  prove  the  fincerity  of  his  words ;  for 
"  whereas,"  laid  he,  "  many  have  fought  to  command  in  the 
"  expedition  to  Cyprus,  and  have  much  folicited  to  be 
"  fent  thither,  I  think  you  only  deferve  it,  and  therefore  to 
"  you  I  will  freely  give  that  command,"  Cato  cried  out, 
'  This  was  a  fnare  for  him,  and  no  favour,  but  an  affront." 
Then  Clodius  proudly  and  contemptuously  anfwered, 

"  If 
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<e  If  you  wilt  not  take  it  as  a  kindnefs,  you  fhall  go 
"  againft  your  will ;"  and  immediately  going  into  the 
aftembly  of  the  people,  he  made  them  pafs  a  decree, 
that  Cato  mould  be  fent  to  Cyprus.  But  they  ordered 
him  neither  (hips,  nor  foldiers,  nor  any  officers,  except 
two  fecretaries,  one  of  which  was  a  thief  and  in  all  re- 
fpefts  a  worthlefs  wretch,  and  the  other  a  client  of  Clo- 
dius.  Befides,  as  if  the  gaining  of  Cyprus,  and  con- 
quering Ptolemy,  were  not  work  fufficient,  he  was  or- 
dered alib  to  reftore  thole  who  had  been  banifhed  from 
Byzantium  ;  for  Clodius  was  refolved  to  keep  him  at  a 
diftance,  whilft  himfelf  continued  Tribune. 

Cato,  being  under  this  neceflity  of  going  away,  ad- 
vifed  Cicero,  (who  was  perfecuted  by  Clodius)  to  make 
no  reliilance,  kit  he  mould  throw  the  ftate  into  confufion 
and  civil  war,  but  to  give  way  to  the  times,  and  thus 
become  once  more  the  preferver  of  his  country. 

Cato  fent  Canidius,  one  of  his  friends  befpre  him  to 
Cyprus,  to  perfuade  Ptolemy  to  yield  without  refutance, 
alluring  him  that  if  he  did,  he   mould   want  neither 
riches  nor  honour,  and  that  the  Romans  would  give  him 
the  priefthood  of  Venus  in  the  ifle  of  Paphos.     He  him- 
felf (laid  at  Rhodes  making  fome  preparations,  and  ex- 
pecting an  anfwer  from  Cyprus.     In  the  mean  time  Pto- 
lemy, King  of  Egypt,  who  had  left  Alexandria  upon 
fome  quarrel  between  him  and  his  fubjecfts,  was  failing 
for  Rome,  in  hopes  that  Pompey  and  Caefar  would  by 
their  power  reftore  him  again  to  his  kingdom.     In  his  way 
he  defired  to  fee  Cato,  to  whom  he  lent,  not  doubting  but 
he  would  come  and  wait  upon  him.     But  Cato,  having 
taken  a  purge  that  day,  anfwered,  "  That  Ptolemy  might 
44  come  to  him,  if  he  thought  fit."     When  he  came,  Cato 
neither  went  forward  to  meet  him,  nor  fo  much  as  rofe 
up  to  him,  but  faluting  him  as  an  ordinary  perfon,  bid 
him  fit  down.  This  at  firft  amazed  Ptolemy,  u  ho  admired 
to  fee  fuch  haughtinefs  and  (lately  behaviour,  in  a  man 
of  fo  fimple  and  mean  an  appearance  ;  but  afterwards, 
when  he  began  to  talk 'about  his  affairs,  Ptolemy  no  lefs 
wondered  at  the  wifdom  and  freedom  of  his  difcourfe  ; 
for  Cato  blarnecl  his  defign,  (bowed  him  the  honour  and 

happinefs 
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happinefs  he  had  quitted,  and  the  difgrace  and  trouble 
to  which  he  was  expofing  himfelf,  and  told  him  what 
great  gifts  and  bribes  he  mud  beflow  on  the  leading 
men  at  Rome,  whom  all  Egypt  turned  into  filver  would 
fcarcely  fatisfy.  He  therefore  advifed  him  to  return 
home,  and  be  reconciled  to  his  fubjects,  offering  to  go 
along  with  him,  and  aflift  him  in  cornpofmg  the  dif- 
ferences. Upon  this  difcourfe  Ptolemy  came  to  himfelf, 
as  one  recovered  from  a  fit  of  madneis,  and  acknowledg- 
ing the  wifdom  and  fmcerity  of  Cato,  was  refolved  to 
follow  his  advice  ;  but  being  again  over-perfuaded  by 
his  friends,  he  purfued  his  firfl  defign,  and  went  to 
Rome.  When  he  came  there,  and  was  forced  to  wait 
at  the  gate  of  one  of  the  chief  magiflrates,  he  began  to 
repent  of  his  folly  in  having  rejected  the  counfel  of  fo 
aood  a  man,  or  rather  the  Oracle  of  a  God. 

In  the  mean  time  the  other  Ptolemy,  who  was  in  Cy- 
prus, (very  fortunately  for  Cato)  poifoned  himfelf.  It 
was  reported  that  he  had  left  great  riches ;  therefore 
Cato  defigning  to  go  firfl  to  Byzantium,  fent  his  nephew- 
Brutus  to  Cyprus,  for  he  would  not  wholly  truft  Canidius. 
Then  having  reconciled  the  fugitives  and  the  people  of 
Byzantium,  he  left  the  city  in  peace  and  tranquillity, 
and  thence  failed  to  Cyprus,  where  he  found  a  royal 
treafure  in  plate,  tables,  precious  {tones,  and  purple, 
all  which  was  to  be  turned  into  ready  money.  Cato  re- 
folved to  examine  all  very  exactly,  and  to  raife  the 
price  of  every  thing  to  the  utmoft ;  to  which  end  he  was 
always  prefent  when  the  things  were  fold,  and  took  the 
accounts  himfelf.  Nor  would  he  truft  to  the  ufual 
cuftoms  of  the  market,  but  fufpected  all  the  officers, 
criers,  bidders  and  even  his  own  friends;  therefore  he 
himfelf  talked  with  the  buyers,  and  urged  them  to  bid 
higher ;  fo  that  moil  of  the  things  were  fold  at  great 
rates. 

This  miftruftfulnefs  in  Cato  offended  moft  of  his 
friends,  but  efpecially  Minutius  the  moil  intimate  of 

them 

(t)  When  an  officer  was  fent  to  to  the  fcnate  or  council,  and  lie 
fumwon  a  fenator  or  magiftrate  refufed  to  attend,  they  fent,  and 

took 
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them  all,  who  became  almoft  irreconcileable.    And  when 
Qefar  afterwards  wrote  a  book  againftCato,  this  part  of 
the  accufation  was  urged  with  more  bitternefs  than  any 
other.    But  Minutius  himfelf  relates,  that  this  quarrel  was 
not  fomuch  occafionedby  Cato's  miftruft,  as  by  his  neg- 
Ie6t  of  him,  and  by  his  own  jealouf r   of  Canidius ;  for 
Minutius  wrote  a  book  concerning  Cato,  which  is  chiefly 
followed  by  Thrafeas.     N6w  Minutius  fays,  that  coming 
laft  to  Cyprus,  and  having  a  very  bad  lodging  provided  for 
him,  he  went  to  Cato's  houfe,  but  was  not  admitted  be- 
caufe  he  was  in  private  with  Canidius ;  of  which  he  af- 
terwards very  mildly  complained  to  Cato,  but  received  a 
very  harm  anfvver  -9  for  he  told  him,  u  That  too  much 
"  love  (according  to  Theophraflus)  often  caufes  hatred ; 
"  and  you,  faid  he,  becaufe  you  bear  me  much  love,  think 
"  you  receive  too  little  honour,  and  prefently  grow  angry : 
•  "  but  as  to  Canidius,  I  will  employ  him,  both  for  his  in- 
"  duftry  and  fidelity  ;  he  has  been  always  \vith  me,  and  I 
"  I  have  always  found  him  free  from  corruption."  Thefc 
things  were  faid  in  private  between  them  two ;  but  Cato 
afterwards  told  Canidius  what  had  paffed  ;  which  Minu- 
tius underftanding,  would  no  more  go  to  flip  with  him, 
and  when  he  was  called  to  council,  refufed  to  come.  Then 
Cato  threatened  to  (i)  fend  and  take  a  pledge  out  of  his 
houfe,  which  was  the  ufual   method  of  treating  thofe 
who   were   difobedient;  but  Minutius,  not   regarding 
his  threats,  returned   to  Rome,  and   continued  a  long 
time  thus  difconten'ed.     Afterwards,  when  Cato   was 
come  back   alfo,  Martia,  who  as  yet  lived  with  him, 
contrived    to  have   them  both   invited  to  fup  together 
at  the  houfe  of  one  Barca :  Cato  came  in  laft  of  all,  when 
the  reft  were  at  table,  and  afked,  "  Where  he  mould  be  ?" 
Barca anfwered  him,  "  Where  he  pleafed ;"  -then  looking 
about,  he  faid,  "  He  would  be  near  Minutius,  and  pre- 
fently went  and  placed  himfelf  next  to   him ;  yet  he 
fhowed  him  no  other  mark   of  kindnefs,  all  the  time 
they  were  at  table  together.     But  another  time,  at  the 

entreaty 

took  fome  piece  of  hotifliold  fluff    tumacy,  which  was  called  f-ignora 
f rorn  him  as  a  token  of  his  con-    taptre  w^rpa  *#£<••». 

(2)  Tlat 
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entreaty  of  Martia,  Cato  wrote  to  Minutius,  telling  him 
that  he  defired  to  fpeak  with  him.  Minutius  went  to 
his  houfe  one  morning,  and  was  entertained  by  Martia, 
till  all  the  company  was  gone ;  then  Cato  came  and 
embraced  him  very  kindly,  and  they  were  perfectly  re- 
conciled I  have  the  more  fully  related  this  paflage, 
becaufe  I  think  the  manners  and  tempers  of  men  are 
more  clearly  difcovered  by  things  of  this  nature,  than 
by  great  and  iliuftrious  adions. 

Cato  got  together  no  Icfs  than  feven  thoufarsd  talents 
of  filver ;  but  being  apprehenfive  of  what  might  happen 
in  fo  long  a  voyage,  he  provided  a  great  many  veilels 
that  held  two  talents  and  five  hundred  drachmas  a  piece : 
To  each  of  thefe  he  fattened  a  long  rope,  and  to  the 
other  end  of  the  rope  a  very  large  piece  of  cork,  fo  that 
if  the  fhip  mould  be  loft,  it  might  be  difcovered  where- 
about the  veflels  lay  under  water.  Thus  all  the  money, 
except  a  very  little,  was  fafely  tranfported.  Cato  had 
two  books,  in  which  all  his  accounts  were  carefully 
written ;  but  neither  of  them  was  preferved  ;  for  his 
freed-man  Phylargyrus,  who  had  the  charge  of  one  of 
them,  fetting  fail  from  Cenchrea,  was  loft,  together  with 
the  fhip  and  all  her  freight.  The  other  book  Cato 
himfelf  kept  till  he  came  to  Cercyra,  where  he  fet  up 
his  tents  in  the  market-place;  and  the  mariners  being 
very  cold  in  the  night,  made  a  great  many  fires,  fome 
of  which  took  hold  of  the  tents,  fo  that  they  were  burnt, 
and  the  book  deftroyed.  Though  Cato  had  brought 
with  him  feveral  of  Ptolemy's  fervants,  who  could  teftify 
his  integrity,  and  flop  the  mouths  of  his  enemies,  yet 
this  lofs  troubled  him  -,  for  he  defigned  them  not  only 
for  a  proof  of  his  own  fidelity,  but  a  pattern  of  exact- 
nefs  to  others. 

News  being  brought  to  Rome,  that  he  was  coming 
up  the  river,  all  the  magiftrates,  the  priefts,  and  the 

whole 

(z)  That  is  a  Prsetorfhrp  to  a  when  he  was  eight  and  forty 
psrlon  before  he  was  by  age  qua-  years  old  ;  he  was  therefore  but 
lifted  for  it.  This  happened  in  thirty-eight  when  this  decree  of 
the  year  of  Rome  697.  Cato  died  the  fenate  pafTed.  Confequently 
ten  years  after,  that  is  in  707,  according  to  this  pafliige  in  Pla- 
ta re  h, 
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whole  fenate,  with  great  part  of  the  people,  went  out 
to  meet  him  ;  both  the  banks  of  the  Tyber  were  covered 
with  fpe&ator's ;  fo  that  his  entrance  was  in  folemnity 
ami  honour  not  inferior  to  a  triumph.  But  his  behaviour 
on  this  occafion  was  thought  fomewhat  rude  and  haughty ; 
for  when  the  Confuls  and  Praetors  appeared,  he  neither 
went  on  fhore  nor  flaid  to  falute  them,  but  rowed  up 
the  ilrearn  in  a  royal  galley  of  fix  ranks  of  oars,  and 
did  not  flop  till  he  came  to  the  place  of  landing.  How- 
ever, when  the  money  was  carried  through  the  Forum, 
the  people  much  wondered  at  the  vail  quantity  of  it ; 
and  the  fenate  being  aflembled,  beftowed  great  com- 
mendations on  him,  and  decreed  him  an  extraordinary 
Praetorfhip  (2),  and  alfo  the  privilege  of  being  at  the 
publick  fpe&acles  in  his  robe  faced  with  purple.  Cato 
refufed  all  thefe  honours,  but  in  confideration  of  the 
diligence  and  fidelity  of  Nicias,  the  flevvard  of  Ptolemy, 
he  requefted  the  fenate  to  give  him  his  freedom. 

Philip,  the  father  of  Martia,  was  that  year  Conful, 
but  the  authority  and  power  of  the  office  feemed  to  reil 
wholly  in  Cato  ;  for  the  other  Conful  no  lefs  refpefred 
him  for  his  virtue,  than  Philip  did  for  his  alliance. 

Cicero  being  returned  from  his  banifhment,  into 
which  he  was  driven  by  Clodius)  and  having  again  ob- 
tained great  credit  among  the  people,  went  one  day  in 
the  abfence  of  Clodius,  and  by  force  took  away  the  records 
of  his  tribunefhip,  which  Clodrbs,had  laid  up  in  the  ca- 
pitol.  Hereupon  the  fenate  was  afiembled,  and  Clodius 
complained  of  Cicero  ;  who  anfwcred,  "That  Clodius 
"  was  never  legally  Tribune,  and  therefore  whatever  he 
"  had  done  was  void,  and  of  no  authority."  But  Cato  in- 
terrupted him,  and  (landing  up,  laid,  "  That  indeed  he 
"  did  not  at  all  approve  of  Clodius's  proceedirgs  ;  but  if 
"  they  queftioned  the  validity  of  what  had  been  done  in 
"his  tribunefhip,  they  might  alfoqutilion  \vhathehimfclt* 

"  had 

tarch,    which    is    confirmed     by     believe  thnr  a  man  could  not  put 
Dion,    a  man  who   was  no  more     up  lor  the  risetorlhip  till  he  was 
than   thirty-eight  years    old   was     at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  nor  ex- 
too  younj   to  be  Praetor       This     ercifc  it  till  he  was  forty, 
confirms  the  opinion  of  thofe  who 

(3!  There 
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*'  had  done  in  Cyprus ;  for  the  expedition  was  unlawful, 
4<  if  he  that  fent  him  had  no  lawful  authority  ;  but  he 
'*  thought  Clodius  was  legally  made  Tribune,  who,  by 
*'  permiilionofthelaw,  was  from  a  Patrician  adopted  into  a 
*'  Plebeian  family  ;  and  if  he  had  behaved  ill  in  his  office, 
**  he  ought  to  be  called  to  account  for  it ;  but  the  autho- 
"•  rity  of  the  magiflracy  ought  not  to  fufTer  for  the  faults 
"  of  the  magiflrates."  Cicero  took  this  very  ill,  and  for 
a  long  time  difcontinued  his  friendfhip  with  Cato  ^  but 
they  were  afterwards  reconciled. 

Pompey  and  CrafTus,  by  agreement  with  Caefar,  who 
came  over  the  Alps  on  purpofe,   had  laid  a  delign  to 
offer  themfelves  for  the  Confulfhip  a  fecond  time ;    and 
when  they  mould  be  in  their  office,   they  were  to  con- 
tinue Caefar's  government    for    five  years  more,    and 
take  to  themfelves  the  greateft  provinces,    with  armies 
and  money  to  maintain  them.      This  feemed  a  plain 
confpiracy  to  deftroy  the  commonwealth  and  divide  the 
empire.     Several  good  men  had  intended  to  ftand  for 
the  Confulfhip  that  year ;    but  upon  the  appearance  of 
Pompey  and  CrafTus,  they  all  defifted,  except  only  Lu- 
cius Domitius,  who  had  married  Porciathe  filler  of  Cato, 
and  was  by  him  perfuaded  to  perfift,  and  not  to  abandon 
fuch  an  undertaking,  "  which"  (he  faid)  "  was  not  only  to 
"  gain  the  Confulfhip,  but  to  preferve  the  liberty  of  Rome. 
In  the  mean  time,    it  was  ufually  faid  among   the  more 
prudent  part  of  the  citizens,  that  they  ought  not  to  fuf- 
fer  the  power  of  Pompey  and  Crafliis  to  be  united,  which 
would  then  grow  beyond  all  bounds,   and  become  dan- 
gerous to  the  itate  ;    that  therefore  one  of  them  muft 
be  denied.     For  this  reafon  they  took  part  with  Domi- 
tius,   whom  they  exhorted  and  encouraged  to  go  on, 
alluring  him  that  many  who  feared  openly  to  fpeak  for 
him,  would  give  him  their  votes.     Pompcy's  party  fear- 
ing this,  laid  wait  for  Domitius,    and  let  upon  him  as 
he  was  going  before    day-Jig''!:    vviih   torches  ir.ro  the 
Campus  Martius.     Firft  he  that  bore  the  light  next  be- 
fore Domitius  waskilled  upon  the  fpot;  then  feveral  others 
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were  wounded,  and  all  the  reft  fled,  except  Cato  and 
Domitius  ;  for  Cato  held  him,  (though  he  himfelf  was 
wounded  in  the  arm)  conjuring  him  "  to  flay,  and  while 
"  they  had  breath  not  to  forfake  the  defence  of  their  li- 
"  berty  againft  thofe  tyrants,  who  plainly  fhowed  with 
**  what  moderation  they  were  liketoufe  the  power  which 
u  they  endeavoured  to  gain  by  fuch  violence."  But  at 
length  Domitius  alfo,  no  longer  willing  to  (land  the 
danger,  fled  to  his  own  houfe ;  and  Ib  Pompey  and 
Cratlus  were  declared  Confuls. 

Neverthelefs  Cato  would  not  give  over,  but  refolved  to 
fland  himfelf  for  the  Prsetorfhip  that  year,  that  he  might, 
as  it  were,  fecure  to  himfelf  fome  place  of  ftrength,  in 
order  to  manage  his  conteft  againft  them  with  advan- 
tage, and  might  not  be  forced  as  a  private  man  to 
contend  with  Confuls.  Pompey  and  Craifus  apprehended 
this  ;  and  fearing  left  the  office  of  Prastor  in  the  hands 
of  Cato,  might  be  equal  in  authority  to  that  of  Conful, 
they  aiTembled  the  fenate  unexpectedly,  without  giving 
any  notice  to  a  great  many  of  the  fen  a  tors,  and  made 
an  order,  that  they  who  were  chofen  Prastors  (3) 
fhould  immediately  enter  upon  their  office,  without 
waiting  the  ufual  time,  in  which,  according  to  law, 
they  might  be  accufed,  if  they  had  been  guilty  of  bri- 
bery. When  by  this  order  they  were  fecure  from  be- 
ing called  to  account,  they  fet  up  their  own  friends 
and  dependants  to  ftand  for  the  Prfctorfhip,  giving 
money  to  the  people,  and  themfelves'  prefiding  at  the 
election.  Yet  the  virtue  and  reputation  of  t.ato  was 
like  to  triumph  over  all  thefe  ftratagems;  for  in  ge- 
neral the  people  abhorred  that  Cato  mould  be  fold,  who 
ought  rather  to  be  hired  to  take  upon  him  the  office. 
Accordingly  he  carried  it  by  the  votes  of  the  firft  tribe. 
Hereupon  Pompey  pretending  that  he  heard  it  thunder, 
fcandaloufly  broke  up  the  afTembly  :  for  the  Romans  r-j- 
ligioufly  obferved  thofe  things,  ar:d  never  concluded 
any  bufmefs  after  it  had  thundered.  Againft  the  next 
time  they  had  diftributed  larger  bribes ;  they  aifo  kept 
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the  beft  men  out  of  the  field,  and  by  thefe  means  they 
procured  Vatinius  to  be  chofen  Prsetor  inftead  of  Cato. 
It  is  faid,  that  they  who  had  thus  corruptly  and  diflio- 
neftly  given  their  votes,  made  what  hafte  they  could 
out  of  the  field;  but  the  others  flaying  together,  and 
being  much  grieved  at  what  was  done,  one  of  the  Tri- 
bunes continued  the  afTembly,  and  Cato  {landing  up, 
did,  as  it  were  by  infpiration,  foretel  all  the  miferies 
that  afterwards  befel  the  ftate;  and  he  exhorted  the 
people  to  beware  of  Pompey  and  Craffus,  who  were 
guilty  of  fuch  things,  and  had  laid  fuch  defigns,  that 
they  might  well  fear  to  have  Cato  their  Praetor.  When 
he  had  ended  his  fpeech,  he  was  followed  to  his  houfe 
by  a  greater  number  of  people  than  all  the  Praetors  to- 
gether. 

Cains  Trebonius  propofed  the  law  for  alloting  provin- 
ces to  the  Confuls,  whereby  one  was  to  have  Spain  and 
Libya,  the  other  Mgypt  and  Syria,  with  full  power  of 
making  war  both  by  fea  and  land,  as  they  (hould  think 
fit.  When  this  was  propofed,  all  men  defpaired  of  put- 
ting any  flop  to  it,  and  therefore  faid  nothing  againft 
it.  But  Cato,  before  they  began  voting,  went  up  into 
the  Roflrum,  and  defired  to  be  heard.  They  would 
fcarce  allow  him  two  hours  to  fpeak.  Having  fpent 
that  time  in  advifing  and  exhorting  the  people,  and 
foretelling  what  would  be  the  event  of  things,  they 
would  not  fuffer  him  ta  f^eak  any  longer ;  but  as  he  was 
going  on,  a  lifter  came  and  pulled  him  down  :  yet 
when  he  was  down,  he  flill  continued  his  difcourfe,  and 
many  there  were  who  hearkened  to  him,  and  were  much 
concerned  for  him.  Then  the  li<5lor  took  him,  and  for- 
ced him  out  of  the  Forum ;  but  as  foon  as  he  got  loofe, 
he  returned  again  towards  the  Roftrum,  crying  out 
to  the  people,  to  (land  by  him.  Cato  having  done 
thus  feveral  times,  Trebonius  grew  very  angry,  and 
commanded  him  to  be  carried  to  prifon  ;  but  the  mul- 
titude followed  him,  and  hearkened  to  him,  •  for  he 
continued  fpeaking  to  them,  as  they  were  carrying  him 
along.  This  terrified  Trebonius,  who  therefore  ordered 
him  to  be  releafed  :  thus  was  all  that  day  fpent,  and 
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the  bufinefs  delayed  by  Cato.  But  afterwards  many  of 
the  citizens  being  over-awed  by  threats,  and  others 
won  by  gifts  and  perfuafions,  they  (hut  Aqulius,  one 
of  the  Tribunes,  into  the  fenate-houie ;  Cato,  who  cried, 
"  It  thundered,"  was  driven  out  of  the  Forum  ;  many  were 
wounded,  and  fome  (lain  ;  and  at  length  by  force  they 
palled  the  law.  At  this  many  were  fo  incenfed,  that  af- 
fembling  together,  they  refolved  to  throw  down  the  fta- 
tues  of  Pompey  ;  but  Cato  diverted  them  from  that  defign. 

When  another  law  was  propofed  concerning  the  pro- 
vinces and  legions  which  were  to  be  afllgned  to  Caefar, 
Cato  did  not  addrefs  himfelf  to  the  people,  but  to  Pom- 
pey, and  told  him,  "  He  did  not  confider  that  he  now  took 
"  Caefar  upon  his  own  moulders,  who  would  Ihortly.grow 
"  too  weighty  for  him ;  and  that  at  length,  not  being  able 
"  to  lay  down  the  burden,  nor  yet  to  bear  it  any  longer,  he 
"  would  fall  with  it  upon  the  common-wealth  ;  and  that 
"  then  he  would  remember  Cato's  advice,  which  was  no 
"  lefs  advantageous  to  him,  than  juft  and  honourable  in 
"  itfelf."  Thus  was  Pompey  often  warned,  but  ftill  went 
on,  never  miftrufting  Caefar's  change,  and  always  confid- 
ing in  his  own  power  and  good  fortune. 

Cato  was  made  Praetor  the  following  year  •,  but  he 
feems  not  to  have  brought  more  honour  and  credit  to 
the  office  by  his  fignal  integrity,  than  difgraceand  con- 
tempt by  his  abfurd  (regularities.  For  he  would  often 
come  to  the  court  without  his  fhoes,  and  fit  upon  the 
bench  without  his  gown  ;  and  in  this  habit  he  gave 
judgment  in  capital  caufes,  and  upon  perfons  of  the 
bed  quality.  It  is  faid  alfo,  he  woulddifpatdi  bufinefs 
after  dinner,  when  he  was  drinking  freely;  but  this 
was  falfely  reported  of  him. 

The  people  were  at  that  time  extremely  corrupted 
by  the  gifts  of  thofc  who  died  for  offices;  and  many 
made  a  conftant  trade  of  felling  their  votes.  Cato  was 
refolved  utterly  to  root  this  corruption  out  of  the  com- 
monwealth ;  therefore  he  perfuaded  the  fenate  to  make 
an  order,  that  they  who  were  chofen  into  any  office, 
though  no  one  accufed  them,  fhould  be  obliged  to 
come  into  the  court,  and  give  account  upon  oath 
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how  they  obtained  their  election.  This  very  much 
difpleafed  thcfe  who  flood  for  the  offices,  but  much 
more  thole  who  took  the  bribes  •,  fo  that  one  morning* 
as  Cato  was  going  to  the  place  where  he  held  his  court, 
a  great  multitude  of  people  flecked  together,  who  reviled 
him  in  a  clamorous  manner,  and  ailaulted  him  with  ftones ; 
whereupon  they  who  were  about  the  tribunal  fled.  Cato 
himfelf  being  forced  thence,  and  joflled  about  in  the 
throng,  with  much  difficulty  got  into  the  Roftrum  ;  where 
{landing  up  with  a  bold  and  undaunted  countenance,  he 
appeafed  the  tumult,  and  filenced  the  clamour  :  then  he 
began  to  fpeak,  and  was  heard  with  great  attention,  fo 
that  he  perfectly  quelled  the  fedition.  Afterwards,  the 
fenate  commending  him  for  this,  he  anfwered,  "  but  I 
"  do  not  commend  you  for  abandoning  your  Praetor  in 
"  danger,  and  bringing  him  no  adiflance. 

In  the  mean  time  the  candidates  were  in  great  per- 
plexity ;  for  every  one  dreaded  to  give  money  himfelf, 
and  yet  feared  left  his  competitors  fhould.  At  length 
they  all  agreed  to  lay  down  an,  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thou&nd  drachmas  a-piece,  and  then  go  on  to  can- 
vafs  fairly  and  honeftly,  on  condition,  that  if  any  one 
was  found  to  make  ufe  of  bribery,  he  mould  forfeit 
the  money.  This  being  concluded  on,  they  appointed 
Cato  a  witnefs  and  arbitrator  of  the  agreement,  which 
they  fublcribed  in  his  prefence,  at  the  lame  time  bring- 
ing the  money  that  it  might  be  depofited  in  his  hands. 
He  refufed  to  take  the  money,  and  only  required  each 
of  them  to  find  fecurity.  Upon  the  day  of  election, 
Cato  flood  by  the  Tribune  that  took  the  votes,  and  very 
watchfully  obferving  all  that  pafifed,  he  difcovered  one 
who  had  broken  the  agreement,  and  immediately  or-r 
dered  him  to  pay  his  money  to  the  reft ;  but  they 
much  admiring  the  juftice  of  Cato,  remitted  the  pe- 
nalty, as  thinking  the  di (honour  a  fufficient  punifh- 
ment.  This,  however,  procured  Cato  as  much  envy 
as  reputation,  and  many  were  offended  at  him,  as  if 
he  were  affuming  to  himfelf  the  whole  authority  of  the 
fenate,  and  of  all  the  magiflrates  and  courts  of  judi- 
U'e.  For  there  is  no  virtue,  the  reputation  and 
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credit  of  which  procures  a  man  more  envy,  than  that  of 
juftice  ;  becaufe  this  gives  him  great  power  and  autho- 
rity among  the  common  people.  For  they  only  honour 
the  valiant,  and  admire  the  wife,  while  they  truly  love 
juft  men,  and  place  an  entire  confidence  in  them  ;  but  as 
to  the  others,  they  fear  the  former  and  miftruft  the  latter. 
Befides,  they  think  men  rather  beholden  to  their  tempera- 
ment, than  to  the  goodnefs  of  their  will,  for  thofe  vir- 
tues :  for  they  look  upon  valour  as  only  a  natural  ftrength 
and  vigour  of  fpirit,  and  wifdom  as  an  acutenefs  and  de- 
licacy of  perception.  Whereas  a  man  has  it  ia  his  power 
to  be  juft,  if  he  have  but  the  will  to  be  fo  :  and  there- 
fore injuftice  is  thought  to  be  of  all  things  the  mod  difho- 
nourable,  becaufe  it  is  lead  excu fable. 

Cato  upon  this  account  was  cppofed  by  all  the  great 
men,  who  thought  themfelves  reproached  by  his  virtue. 
Pompey  efpecially  looked  upon  the  increafe  of  Cato's 
credit,  as  the  ruin  of  his  own  p.^.ver,  and  therefore  con- 
tinually fet  up  men  to  rail  againit  him.  Among  thefe  was 
the  feditious  Clodius,  now  again  reconciled  to  Pompey. 
He  declared  openly,  that  Cato  had  embezzled  a  great  deal 
of  the  treafure  that  was  found  in  Cyprus  ;  and  that  he 
hated  Pompey,  only  becaufe  he  refufed  to  marry  his 
daughter.  Cato  aniwered,  "That  although  they  had  al- 
"  lowed  him  neither  horfes  nor  men,  he  had  brought  more 
*'  treafure  from  Cyprus  alone,  than  Pompey  had,  after  fo 
**  many  wars  and  triumphs,  and  after  ranfacking  the  whole 
"  world :  that  he  never  fought  the  alliance  of  Pompey;  not 
*'  that  he  thought  him  unworthy  of  being  related  to  him, 
"  but  becaufe  their  political  principles  and  views  were 
4 •  very  different ;  for"  (faid  he)"  1  refufed  the  province 
"  that  was  offered  me  when  I  went  out  of  my  Praetorfhip: 
"  on  the  contrary,  Pompey  retains  fome  provinces  to  him- 
"  felf,  and  fome  he  bcftowson  others  ^  and  lately  he  lent 
"  Caefar  fix  thoufand  men  into  Gaul,  which  were  never 
"  afked  of  the  people,  nor  ever  given  by  their  confent. 
"  Thus  unlimited  powers,  men,  horfes,  and  arms,  are  be- 
"  come  the  mutual  gifts  of  private  men  to  one  another ; 
"  and  Pompey  ftill  keeps  the  titles  of  commander  and  ge- 
"  neral,  but  gives  the  armies  and  provinces  to  others  to 
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"  govern,  while  he  himfelf  prefides  in  the  city  and  flays- 
"  at  home  to  contrive  and  foment  tumults  and  feditiona 
"  in  our  afiemblics  ;  whence  it  is  plain,  he  aims  at  railing 
"  to  himfelf  a  monarchy  out  of  our  confufion."  Such  was 
Cato's  anfvver  to  the  calumnies  of  Pompey. 

Marcus  Favonius  was  an  intimate  friend,  and  zealous- 
imitator  of  Cato,  fuch  as  formerly  Apollodorus  Phalereus 
is  faid  to  have  been  of  Socrates,  with  whofe  difcourfes 
he  ufed  to  be  fo  tranfported,.  that  he  feemed  like  one 
mad  or  intoxicated  (5).  This  Favonius  flood  for  the 
/Edilefhip,  and  was  like  to-lofe  k;  but  Cato,  who  was 
there  to  aflifl  him,  obferved  that  all  the  votes  were 
written  in  one  hand,  and  difcovering  the  cheat,  ap- 
pealed to  the  Tribunes,  who  annulled  the  election.  Fa- 
vonius was  afterwards  chofen  /Edile,  and  Cato,  who  af- 
fifted  him  in  all  things  that  belonged  to  his  office,  alfo' 
took  care  of  the  fpectacles  that  were  exhibited  in  the 
theatre.  To  the  actors  Cato  gave  crowns,  not  of  gold, 
but  of  wild  olive,  fuch  as  ufed  to  be  given  at  the  Olym- 
pick  games.  Inflead  of  the  magnificent  gifts  that  were 
wont  to  be  beftowed  on  the  people,  he  gave  to  the  Gre- 
cians leeks,  lettices,  radifhes,  and  pears  ^  and  to  the 
Romans  earthen  pots  of  wine,  pork,  figs,  cucumbers^ 
and  little  fagots  of  \vood.  Some  laughed  at  the  mean- 
nefs  of  thefe  prefents  -,  but  others  were  highly  plea-fed 
to  fee  a  relaxation  of  Cato's  ufual  auflerity.  At  laft, 
Favonius  himfelf  mingled  with  the  crowd,  and  fitting 
among  the  fpectators,  and  acknowledging  Cato  as  the 
director  of  the  whole,  joined  with  the  reft  in  applauding 
him  and  in  crying  out  to  him  to  beflow  honours  and 
rewards  on  thofe  who  performed  well.  At  the  fame 
time  Curio,  the  collegue  of  Favonius,  exhibited  very 
magnificie;,t  fpectacles  in  another  theatre;  but  the  peo- 
ple left  his,  and  v/enr  to  thofe  of  Favonius,  they  being 
extremely  diverted  to  fee  him  act  the  private  man,  and 
Cato  the  mailer  of  the  (hows.  G.ito  by  this  behaviour 
deligned  to  ridicule  the  conduct  of  others  on  fuch  oc- 
cafions,  and  to  fhow  that  fports  ought  to  be  exhibited 

in 
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in  a  fportive  manner,  with  mirth-  and  good  humour  ra- 
ther than  with  an  oftentation  of  magnificence  and  ex- 
pence,  and  that  men  fhould  not  be  anxious  about  things 
of  little  moment. 

After  this  Scipio,  Hypfeus,  and  Milo,  flood  for  the 
Confulfhip,  which  they  purfued  not  only  by  the  ufual 
and  received  methods  of  bribery  and  corruption,  but 
by  open  violence,  by  arms  and  •(laughter,  fo  that  they 
feemed  to  be  rufning  with  a  defperate  fury  into  a  civil 
war.  Upon  this  it  was  propofed,  that  Pompey  might 
be  impowered  to  prefide  over  that  election.  This  Cato 
at  fiift  oppofed,  faying,  u  That  the  laws  ought  not  to 
*l  fe<rk  protection  from  Pompey,  but  Pompey  from  the 
"  laws :"  yet  this  confufion  lailing  a  long  time,  the  Fo- 
rum being  continually,  as  it  were,  befieged  with  three  ar- 
mies, and  no  pollibility  appearing  of  putting  a  (lop  to 
thefe  diforders,  Cato  at  length  agreed,  that  rather  than 
fall  into  the  lafl  extremity,  the  fen  ate  mould  freely  con- 
fer the  fupreme  power  on  Pompey  -,  fince  it  was  neceflary 
to  make  ufeof  a  lefs  evil  to  prevent  a  greater,  and  better 
to  fet  up  a  monarchy  themfelves,  than  tofuffer  a  fedition 
to  continue  that  muft  certainly  end  in  one.  Bibulus  there- 
fore, a  relation  of  Gito's,  moved  the  fenate  to  create 
Pompey  fole  Conful,  faying,  "  that  either  he  would  pre- 
"  ferve  the  prefent  government,  or  at  lead  the  city  woujd 
"  be  in  fubjettion.to  the  moft  worthy."  Cato  flood  up,  and, 
contrary  to  all  expectation,  feconded  this  motion,  conclu- 
ding, "  That  any  government  was  better  than  confufion, 
"  and  that  he  did  not  queflion  but  Pompey  would  deal  ho- 
"  nourably,  andtakecareof  the  common  wealth  thus  com- 
"  mitted  to  his  charge."  Pompey,  being  hereupon  de-r 
clared  fole  Conful,  invited  Cato  to  his  houfe  in  the  fub- 
urbs.  When  he  came,  he  fainted  a  d  emb-  viced  him  very 
kindly,  acknowledged  the  favour  he  had  done  him, 
and  defired  his  counfel  and  alliftance  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  office.  Cato  made  ar.fwcr,  "  That  v,  hat  he 
"  had  fpoken  formerly  was  not  out  of  hatred  ;^ey, 

u  nor  what  he  had  fpoken  now  out  of  love  to  him,  but 

"  that 
beginning  of  Plato's  S/mpofium,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Phzdo. 
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"  that  all  he  had  in  view  was  the  good  of  the  common- 
"  wealth^  that  in  private,  if  he  afked  him,  he  would  freely 
"  give  his  advice;  but  in  publick,  though  he  afked  him 
Ci  not,  he  would  always  fpeak  his  opinion."  And  he  act- 
ed accordingly :  for  firft,  when  Pompey  propofed  fevere 
laws  for  punifhing,  and  fining  thofe  who  had  corrupted 
the  people  with  gifts,  Cato  advifed  him,  "  To  let  alone 
*'  what  was  already  pafled,  and  to  provide  for  the  future  j 
*  for  if  he  ihould  fearch  into  paft  crinies,  it  would  be  dif- 
"  ficultto  know  where  to  flop;  and  if  he  would  ordain 
"  new  penalties,  it  would  be  unreafonable  to  punifh  men 
<c  by  a  law,  which  they  had  never  broken."  Afterward, 
when  many  confiderable  men,  and  fome  of  Pompey 's 
own  relations,  were  accufed,  he  grew  remifs,  and  let 
fall  the  profecution  :  but  Cato  fharply  reproved  him,  and 
urged  him  to  proceed.  Pompey  had  made  a  law  alfo, 
to  forbid  the  cuftom  of  making  commendatory  orations 
in  behalf  of  thofe  who  were  accufed  •  yet  he  himfelf 
wrote  one  for  Minutius  (6)  Plancus,  and  fent  it  while 
the  caufe  was  pleading  ;  which  Cato  feeing,  flopped  his 
ears  with  his  hands,  and  would  not  hear  it  read,  for  he 
was  one  of  the  judges.  Whereupon  Plancus,  before 
fentence  was  given,  excepted  againft  him ;  but  he  was 
condemned  notwithflanding.  And  indeed  Cato  was  the 
occafion  of  great  trouble  and  perplexity  to  almoft  all 
thofe  who  were  under  profecution ;  for  they  feared  to 
have  him  one  of  their  judges,  yet  did  not  dare  to  reject 
him,  many  having  been  condemned,  becaufe  refufing 
him,  they  feemed  not  to  truft  to  their  own  innocence; 
and  to  others  it  was  objected  as  a  great  reproach,  that 
they  would  not  accept  Cato  for  their  judge. 

In  the  mean  while,  C^lar  continued  with  his  forces 
in  Gaul,  profecuting  the  war  there;  and  at  the  fame 
lime,  by  his  gifts,  his  riches,  and  his  friends,  increafed 
his  power  in  the  city.  Pompey  had  already  been  in  fome 
meafure  awakened  by  the  reprefentatior.s  of  Cato,  and 
had  begun  to  diicover  faintly  the  danger  to  which  he 

had 

(6)  Titus  Minutius  Plancus  was     defended   by  Pompey,    and  con- 
at  th.it  time  tribune   of -the  peo-     vifted  unnnimoufly. 
pfe.     He  was  accuilci  by  Cicero,         (7)  Servius  Sulpicius  Rufus  and 

Marcus 
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iiad  expofed  himfelf  by   not  liftening  to  his  advice. 
But  Cato  feeing  him  very  flow,  and  unwilling,  or  afraid 
to  undertake  any  thing  againft  Caefar,    refolved   him(elf 
to  ftand  for  the  confulihip,  and  prefently  force  Caefar, 
cither  to  lay  down  his  arms,,  or  difcover  his  intentions. 
Both  Cato's  competitors  were  perfons  very  much  beloved 
by  the  peoplt  (-).     Sulpicius,  who  was  one,  had  by  Cato's 
means  acquired  great  credit  and  authority  in  the  city  ; 
therefore   it  was  thought  ungenerous  and  ungrateful  to 
oppofe  him  :  but  Cato  did  not  take  it  ill  ;  "  for  it  is  no 
"  wonder"  (faidhe)  "  if  one  man  will  not  yield  to  another, 
"  in  that  which  he  efteems  the  greateft  good."     Cato 
had  perfuaded  the  ferate  to  make  an  order,  that  they 
who  flood  for  offices  fhould  themfelves  afk  the  people  for 
their  votes,  and  not  folicit  by  others.     This  very  much 
offended  the  commonalty  ;  for  he  took  from  them,  not 
only  the  means  of  receiving  money,  but  alfo  the  oppor- 
tunity of  obliging  feveral  perfons,  ard  fo  rendered  them 
both  poor,  and  lefs   regarded.      Befides,    Cato  himfelf 
was  by  nature  altogether  unfit  for  the  bufinefs  of  can- 
vafling  ;  for  he  took  more  care  to  preferve  the  dignity 
of  his  character,   than  to  obtain  the  office.      Thus  by 
following  his  own  way  of  foliciting,    and  not  fufferii  g 
his  friends  to  do  thofe  things  which  take  with  the  mul- 
titude, he  loft  the  con  ful fhi p. 

Upon  fuch  occafions,  not  only  they  who  loft  the 
election,  but  even  their  friends  and  relations,  ufed  to 
be  much  grieved  and  dejected,  and  in  fome  degree 
aihamed  for  feveral  days  after ;  but  Cato  took  it  fo  un- 
concernedly, that  he  anointed  himfelf,  and  played  at 
ball  in  the  field,  and  after  dinner  went  into  the  Forum, 
as  he  ufed  to  do,  without  his  fhoes  or  his  tunick,  and 
there  walked  about  with  his  acquaintance.  But  Cicero 
blamed  him  for  not  exerting  himfelf  to  the  utmoft,  and 
for  not  mowing  proper  refpect  and  civility  to  the  peo- 
ple at  a  time  when  affairs  required  fuch  a  conful ;  and 
likewife  for  defifting  entirely  after  this  repulfe,  though 

he 

Marcus  Claudius  Marcellus  were     ledge  in  the  law,  and   the   other 
named   Confult,    fays  Dion,  the    on  account  of  his  eloquence, 
flrfl.  by  rcafon  of  his  great  know-   ' 
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he  had  flood  a  fecond  time  for  the  Praetorfhip.  Cato  an- 
i'wered,  '*  That  he  loft  the  Praetorftiip  the  firft  time,  not 
"  by  any  diflike  of  the  people,  but  becaufe  they  had  been 
"  violently  overpowered,  or  bribed  by  his  adverfaries  j 
"  whereas  in  election  of  the  Confuls  there  had  been  no 
*'  unfair  pradifes  ufed  :  fo  that  he  plainly  law  the  people 
^  were  offended  at  his  manners,  which  a  wife  man  ought 
'•'  not  to  alter  for  their  fake  -,  nor  yet  mould  he  attempt  the 
"  fame  thing  again,  while  he  lies  under  the  fame  difadvan- 


tage. 


Caefar  was  then  righting  with  many  warlike  nations, 
whom  he  very  bravely  and  with  great  hazard  fubdued. 
Among  the  reft,  it  feems,  he  invaded  the  Germans,  (who 
were  in  peace  with  the  Romans)  and  flew  three  hundred 
thoufand  of  them.  Upon  which  fome  of  his  friends  propo- 
fed  that  there  fhould  be  a  publickthankfgiving:  But  Cato 
declared^   "  That  they  ought  to  deliver  Caefar  into  the 
"  hands  of  thofe  who  had  been  thus  unjuftly  ailaulted,  that 
"  they  mi  ght  expiate  the  offence,  and  not  bring  acurfe  upon 
"  the  city;  yet  we  have  reafon,"  faid  he,  "  to  thank  the 
"  Gods,  for  iparjng  the  commonwealth,  and  for  not  taking 
"  vengeance  upon  his  army,  for  the  madnefs  and  wicked- 
"  nefs  of  the  General."    Hereupon  Caefar  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  fenate,  which  was  read  openly  -,  it  was  full  of  reproach- 
ful language  and  accufations  againft  Cato  ;  who  (landing 
up,  feemed  not  at  all  concerned,  and  without  any  heat  or 
pailion,  but  in  a  calm,  and,  as  it  were,  premeditated  dif- 
courfe,  fhowed  that  the  charge  brought  againft  him  ought 
to  be  looked  upon  only  as  a  icurrilous  piece  of  buffoonery, 
invented  by  Caefar  for  mirth's  fake,  and  not  deferving  a  fe- 
rious  reply.  Then  he  began  to  expofe  all  Cafar's  practices, 
and  laid  open  his  defigns  from  the  beginning,  as  clearly, 
as  if  he  never  had  been  an  enemy  to  him,  but  aconftant 
confederate  with  him  ;  and  told  the  fenate,  "  That  if  they 
;t  were  wife,  they  would  not  fear  the  Britons  and  Gauls, 
*'  but  Czefar  himfelf."   This  difcourfe.ib  moved  and  awa- 
kened the  fenate,  that  Caefar's  friends  repented  that  they 
had  caufed  the  letter  to  be  read,  which  had  given  Cato 
an  opportunity  of  fpcaking  with  fuch  ftrength  of  reafon 
and  of  uttering  fuch  fevere  truths  againft  him.     How- 

ever, 
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ever,  nothing  was  then  concluded ;  only  it  was  hinted, 
that  they  would  do  well  to  lend  him  a  fucceflbr.  Hereupon 
Caefar's  friends  required,  that  Pompey  alfo  fhould  lay 
down  his  arms,  and  refign  his  provinces,  or  elfe  tluit:  Gc- 
far  might  not  be  obliged  to  do  u.  Then  Cato  cried  out, 
"  What  he  had  fort  told  was  c<?me  to  pa(s-  now  it  v.-as 
u  mamfeft  that  Gtiar  would  come  upon  them  -with  his 
"  forces,  and  turn  againfl  the  date  tlioie  aniii<.s  he  had 
"  got  by  deceitfully  impofing  on  them."  Yet  Cato  could 
not  prevail  much  out  of  the  lenate-houfe  ;  for  the  people 
were  always  zealous  to  advance  Caefar's  power,  ard  the 
ienate  though  they  were  convinced  by  Cato,  were  afraid 
of  the  people. 

When  news  was  brought,  that  Caefar  had  taken  Ari- 
minum,  and  was  marching  with  his  army  toward  Rome, 
then  all  men,  even  Pompey,  and  the  common  people  too, 
cad  their  eyes  on  Cato,  who  had  alone  forefeen,  and  firft 
clearly  foretold  Cseiar's  intentions.  He  therefore  faid,  "  If 
*'  you  had  believed  me,  or  regarded  my  advice,  you  would 
"  not  now  have  been  reduced  to  dand  in  fear  of  one  man, 
"  nor  to  place  all  your  hopes  in  one  alone."  Pompey  laid. 
"  That  Cato  indeed  had  fpoken  moft  like  a  prophet,  but 
44  that  himfelf  had  aded  moft  like  a  friend."  Cato  then 
advifed  the  fenate  to  put  all  into  the  hands  of  Pompey  ; 
"  for  they  who  are  the  authors  of  great  evils,"  faid  he, 
"  can  bed  remove  them." 

Pompey  finding  that  he  had  not  fufficient  forces,  and 
that  thofe  he  could  raife  were  not  very  refolute,  forfoolc 
the  city.  Cato  refolving  to  follow  Pompey,  fent  his  young 
er  fon  to  Minutius,  who  was  then  in  the  country  ofBru- 
tium,  and  took  his  elded  with  him;  but  wanted  fome 
body  to  keep  his  houfe,  and  take  care  of  his  daughters, 
he  took  Martia  again,  who  was  now  a  rich  widow,  for 
Hortenfius  was  dead,  and  had  left  her  till  his  eftate.  CSE- 
iar  afterward  took,  occafion  from  this  action  to  reproach 
Cato  with  great  feverity,  charginghim  with  covetoufnefs, 
and  a  mercenary  defign  in  his  marriage  :  "  For,"  fays  Le, 
:t  if  he  hud  need  of  a  wife,  why  did  he  part  \\ith 
"  And  if  he  had  not,  why  did  he  take  her  again  ?  Unlels 
;  he  gave  her  only  as  a  bait  to  Hortenfius,  and  lent  her 

"  v  I 
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"  when  (he  was  young,  to  have  her  again  when  fhe  was 
"rich."  But  in  anfwer  to  this,  (8)  we  'may  apply  the 
faying  of  Euripides, 

He  loudly,  fure,  his  folly  miift  proclaim, 
brands  A  tides  with  a  coward's  name. 


For  it  is  alike  abfurd,  to  reproach  Hercules  for  cow- 
ardice, and  to  accufe  Cato  of  covetoufnefs  ;  though  o- 
therwife,  whether  he  did  altogether  right  in  this  mar- 
riage might  be  difputed. 

As  foon  as  he  had  taken  back  Martia,  he  commit- 
ted his  houfe  and  his  daughters  to  her,  and  himfelf,  fol- 
lowed Pompey.  It  is  faid  that  from  that  day  he  never 
cut  his  hair,  nor  fhaved  his  beard,  nor  put  on  a  gar- 
land, but  through  grief  and  dejection,  for  the  calamities 
of  his  country,  continually  wore  the  fame  habit  to  the 
laft,  whatever  party  was  unfortunate  or  fuccefsful.  • 

The  government  of  Sicily  being  allotted  to  him,  he 
part  over  to  Syracufe;  where  underftanding  that  Afinius 
Pollio  was  arrived   at  Meflana,    with  forces  from  the 
enemy,  Cato  fent  to  him,    to  know  the  reafon   of  his 
coming  thither  ;  and  Pollio,  on  the  other  fide,  demand- 
ed of  him  the  caufeof  thefe  commotions.     Cato  hearing 
that  Pompey  had  quite  abandoned  Italy,  and  lay  en- 
camped at  Dyrrachium,  cried  out,  "  How  dark  and  in- 
"  tricate  are  the  ways  of  heaven  !  Pompey,  .when  he  did 
"  nothing  wifely  nor  honeftly,  was  always  fuccefsful  • 
"  and  now  when  he  would  preferve  his  country,  and  de- 
"  fend  her  liberty,  he  is  altogether  unfortunate."  As  for 
Afmius,  he  faid,  he  could  eafily  drive  him  out  of  Sicily  ; 
but  as  greater  forces  were  coming  to  his  affiflance,  he 
would  not  engage  the  ifland  in  a  war.     Wherefore  ad- 
vifing  the  Syracufans  to  fubmit   to  the  conqueror,    and 
provide  for  their  own  iafety,  he  fet  fail  from  thence. 

When  he  came  to  Pompey,  he  conftantly  gave  advice 
to  prolong  the  war  ;  for  he  always  hoped  to  compofe 
matters,  and  would  by  no  means  confent  that  the  dif- 

ference 

(8)  This  pafutge  of  Euripides  Hercules  Furens  ;  where  Lycus 
mentioned  here  by  Plutarch  is  taxing  Hercules  with  cowardice, 
taken  cue  of  the  firft  a£t  of  his  and  telling  him  in  plain  terras  that 

he 
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fercnce  fbould  be  decided  by  a  battle,  fince  the  com- 
monwealth would  fuffer  extremely,  and  be  the  certain 
caufe  of  its  own  ruin,  whoever  were  the  conqueror. 
He  alfo  ptrfuaded  Pompey,  and  the  coui.cil  of  war,  to 
ordain,  that  no  city  fhould  be  facked  that  was  fubjeft 
to  the  people  of  Rome,  and  that  no  Roman  fhould  be 
killed,  but  in  the  heat  of  battle.  By  this  he  acquired 
great  honour,  and  brought  over  many  to  the  party  of 
Pompey,  they  bei ng  highly  pleafed  with  his  moderation 
and  humanity.  Afterward,  being  fent  into  Afia,  to 
aflift  thofe  who  were  raifing  men  and  preparing  thips  in 
thofe  parts,  he  took  with  him  his  fifter  Servilia  and  a 
little  boy  whom  fhe  had  by  Lucullr.s  ;  for  fince  her 
widowhood,  fhe  had  lived  with  her  bother,  and  very 
much  recovered  her  reputation,  having  put  herfelf  und-er 
his  care,  followed  him  in  his  voyages,  and  complied 
with  his  fevere  way  of  living  ;  yet  Caefar  did  not  fail 
to  afperfe  him  upon  her  account  alia 

Though  Pompey 's  officers  in  Afia  thought  they  had 
no  great  need  of  Cato's  afliftance,  yet  he  -brought  over 
the  people  of  Rhodes  by  his  periualions  to  embrace  his 
party  ^  and  leaving  his  fifter  Servilia,  ar.d  her  child  there, 
he  returned  to  Pcmpey,  who  had  now  got  together  a  very 
great  force  both  by  lea  and  land.  And  here  Pompey 
clearly  betrayed  his  own  intentions  ;  for  at  firft  he  de- 
figned  to  give  Cato  the  command  of  the  ravy,  which 
confifted  of  no  lefs  than  five  hundred  fhips  of  war,  be- 
fides  a  vaft  number  of  pinnaces  and  boats.  But  pre- 
lently  bethinking  himfelf,  or  reminded  by  his  friends, 
that  Cato's  only  aim  in  all  his  actions  being  to  free  his 
country  from  ufurpation,  if  he  were  a  mafter  of  fuch 
great  forces,  as  foon  as  ever  Caesar  fhould  be  conquered, 
he  would  certainly  oblige  Pompey  to  lay  down  his  arms, 
and' be  iubjcdttothe  laws.  Therefore  Pompey  changed 
Ins  mine!  ;  and  though  he  had  before  mentioned  it  to 
L'«ti;,  yet  he  made  Bibulus  Admiral.  Notwithftar/. 

this, 

iie  LIU  not  df fervc  that  reputation  Amphytrion  anfvvers  in  the  words 
tui  vuluur,  which  he  had  obtained,  hue  quoted. 

(9)  There 
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this,  it  appeared  that  Gate's  zeal  for  the  publick  good 
was  no  way  diminifhed  ;  for  when  they  were  ready  to 
engage  near  Dyrrachium,  and  Pompey  himfelf  encourag- 
ed the  army,  and  commanded  all  the  officers  to  do  the 
like,  yet  the  foldiers  hearkened  to  them  but  coldly,  and 
in  filence ;  but  when  Cato  fpoke  laft  of  all,  and  dif- 
courfed  to  them  from  the  principles  of  philofophy, 
fuch  thingsjas  theoccafion  required,  concerning  liberty, 
valour,  death,  and  glory,  all  which  he  delivered  with 
great  emotion,  concluding  with  an  invocation  of  the 
Gods,  to  whom  he  directed  his  fpeech,  as  if  they  were 
prefent  to  behold  them  fight  for  their  country,  the 
army  feemed  fo  affected,  and  gave  fuch  a  fhout,  that 
it  filled  all  their  leaders  with  hope,  and  made  them 
fall  on  without  fear  of  danger.  Caefar's  party  was 
routed,  and  put  to  flight  -,  yet  his  good  fortune  took 
fuch  advantage  of  Pompey's  cautioufnefs  and  diffidence, 
as  rendered  the  victory  incompleat.  But  of  this  we 
have  fpokenin  the  life  of  Pompey.  While  all  the  reft 
rejoiced,  and  magnified  their  fuccefs,  Cato  alone  be- 
wailed his  country,  and  curfedthat  fatal  ambition,  which 
maxle  fo  many  brave  Romans  murder  one  another. 
After  this,  Pompey  following  Cgefarinto.ThefTaly,  left 

'  at  Dyrrachium  a  great  quantity  of  arms  and  riches,  and 
many  of  his  friends  and  relations  ;  the  charge  of  all 
which  he  gave  to  Cato,  with  the  command  only  of  fif- 
teen cohorts  :  for  he  was  very  mueh  afraid  of  him, 
knowing  well,  that  if  he  were  defeated,  Cato  would 
never  fbrfake  him  ;  but  that  if  he  conquered,  he  would 
never  let  him  ufe  the  victory  at  his  pleafure.  There 
werelikewife  many  perfons  of  high  rank  who  flaid  with 

'  Cato  at  Dyrrachium. 

When  they  heard  of  the  overthrow  at  Pharfalia,  Cato 
refolved  with  himfelf,  that  if  Pompey  were  flam,  he 
would  conduct  thoie  who  were  with  him  into  Italy,  and 
then  retire  as  far  from  the  tyranny  of  Caefar  as  he  could, 
and  live  in  exile  ;  but  if  Pompey  were  iafe,  he  would 
keep  the  army  together  for  him.  With  this  refolution 

he 

(9)  There  was  a  whole  nation  in  Africa  who  made  it  their  bufi- 

neis 
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he  paffed  over  to  Corcyra,  where  the  navy  lay.  There  he 
would  have  refigned  his  command  to  Cicero,  becaufe  he 
had  been  Conful,  and  himfelf  only  a  Praetor;  but  Cicero 
refufed  it,  and  prepared  to  fet  fail  for  Italy.  At  this 
Pompey's  fon  was  greatly  incenfed ;  and  being  of  a  rafh 
and  haughty  difpofition,  he  was  about  to  piinifh  all 
thofe  who  were  going  away,  and  in  the  firft  place  would 
have  laid  hands  on  Cicero  ;  but  Cato  admonifhed  him 
in  private,  and  diverted  him  from  that  defign.  Thus  he 
apparently  faved  the  life  of  Cicero,  and  prefer ved  leveral 
others  beftdes. 

Cato  fuppofing  that  Pompey  the  Great  would  efcape 
into  /Egypt  or  Libya,  refolved  to  haften  after  him  j 
and  having  taken  all  his  men  aboard,  he  fet  fail ;  but 
firft  to  thofe  who  were  not  willing  to  accompany  him, 
he  gave  free  liberty  to  depart. 

When  they  came  to  the  coaft  of  Africa,  they  met  with 
Sextus,  Pompey's  younger  fon,  who  told  them  of  the 
death  of  his  rather  in  /Egypt  ;  at  which  they  were  all  ex- 
ceedingly grieved,  and  declared  that  after  Pompey  they 
would  follow  no  other  leader  but  Cato.  Out  of  com- 
paflion  therefore  to  fo  many  worthy  perfons,  who  had 
given  fuch  teflimonies  of  their  fidelity,  and  whom  he 
could  not  think  of  leaving  in  a  ftrange  country  amidfl 
fo  many  difficulties,  he  took  upon  him  the  command, 
and  marched  toward  the  city  of  Cyrene,  which  immedi- 
ately received  him,  though  not  long  before  the  inhabi- 
tants had  (hut  their  gates  againft  Labienus.  Here  he  was 
informed,  that  Scipio, Pompey ?s  father-in-law,  had  retired 
to  King  Juba,  and  that  Attius  Varus,  whom  Pompey  left 
Governor  of  Libya,  had  joined  them  with  his  forces. 
Cato  therefore  refolved  to  march  toward  them  by  land, 
it  being  winter.  He  accordingly  got  together  a  great 
many  aiics  to  carry  water,  and  furnifhed  himfelf  ] ike- 
wife  with  plenty  of  all  other  provifions,  and  a  number 
of  carriages.  He  took  alfo  with  him  fome  of  thofe  they 
call  (9)  Pfylli,  who  cure  the  bite  of  ierpents  by  fucking 
out  the  poifon  with  their  mouths,  and  have  likewite 

certain 

»efs  to  cure  the  bite  of  the  ferpent  by  fucking  the  wound.     Tin's 

is 
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certain  charms,  by  which  they  ftupify  and  lay  ailecp 
the  ferpents  themielves. 

Thus  they  marched  feven  days  together.  Cato  alt 
the  time  went  on  foot  at  the  head  of  his  men,  and  ne- 
ver made  ufe  of  any  horfc  or  chariot.  Ever  after  the 
battle  of  Pharfalia,  he  ufed  to  fit  at  table  (i),  adding 
this  to  his  other  ways  of  mourning,  that  he  never  lay 
down  but  to  fleep. 

Having  paifed  the  winter  in  Libya,  Jie  drew  out  his 
army,  which  amounted  to  little  lefs  than  ten  thoufand 
men.  The  affairs  of  Scipio  and  Varus  were  in  a  very  ill 
ftate  by  reafon  of  a  rnifunderftanding  between  them 
which  led  them  to  make  great  fubmiflions  to  King  Juba, 
whofe  wealth  and  power  rendered  him  infupportably 
vain  and  arrogant.  The  firfl  time  he  came  to  a  confe- 
rence with  Cato,  he  had  ordered  his  own  feat  to  be 
placed  in  the  middle  between  Scipio  and  Cato  ;  which 
Cato  obferving,  took  up  his  chair,  and  placed  it  on  the 
other  fide  of  Scipio,  to  whom  he  thus  gave  the  honour 
of  fitting  in  the  middle,  though  he  was  his  enemy,  and 
had  formerly  pubiimed  a  fcandalous  libel  againft:  him. 
There  are  fome  who  approve  not  this  adion  of  Cato  ; 
and  yet  they  blame  him,  becaufe  in  Sicily,  walking  one 
day  with  Philoftratus  (2),  he  gave  him  the  middle  place, 
out  of  the  refpect  he  bore  to  philofophy.  Thus  Cato 
mortified  the  pride  of  Juba,  who  before  treated  Scipio 
and  Varus  no  better  than  if  they  had  been  his  fubjecls. 
He  reconciled  them  alfo  to  one  another. 

All  the  army  defired  Cato  to  be  their  leader :  Scipio- 
likewife  and  Varus  yielded  to  him,  and  offered  him  the 
command.  But  he  faid,  "  He  would  not  break  thofe  laws, 
"  which  he  fought  todefend  againft  him  that  violated  them ; 


is  nothing  extraordinary,  for  we  fcripture  inflances  ofperfons  who 

read  in   Homer   that   in   ancient  pretended  to  that  power.     Upon 

times    wounds     were    cured    by  this    is    founded  what  we  find  ;n 

fucking.  But  thefePfylii  pretend-  Jeremiah,  cap.  viii  ver  i  7.  "  For 

ed  to  a  power  of  enchanting  the  "  behold    I    will    fend    ferpents, 

ferpents,  and  thai  they  could  dif-  "  cockatrices  among  you,  which 

arm  them  of  their  fury  by  charrn-  "  will  not  be  charmed." 
ing  them  to  fleep.  We  find  in  holj 

(i)  Fron- 
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"  nor  would  he,  being  but  Propraetor,  command  in  the 
"  prefence  of  a  Proconful ; "  for  Scipio  had  been  created 
Proconful.  Befides,  the  people  took  it  as  a  good  omen 
to  fee  a  Scipio  command  in  Africa,  and  the  very  name 
gave  courage  to  the  foldiers. 

Scipio  having  taken  upon  him  the  command,  prefcntly 
refolved,  at  the  inftigation  of  Juba,  to  put  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Utica  to  the  (word,  and  to  raze  the  city,  for 
being  in  the  intereft  of  Caefar.  Cato  would  by  no  means 
fuffer  this;  but  invoking  the  Gods,  and  exclaiming  and 
protefting  againil  it  in  the  council  of  war,  he  with 
much  difficulty  delivered  thofe  people  from  that  cruel 
flaughter. 

Afterward,  upon  the  entreaty  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
by  the  defire  of  Scipio,  Cato  took  upon  himfelf  the  go- 
vernment of  Utica,  that  it  might  not  either  by  force  or 
by  the  confent  of  the  inhabitants  fall  into  Caefar's  hands  ; 
for  it  was  a  ftrong  place,  and  very  advantageous  for 
either  party.  However,  it  was  ftill  more  ftrengthened 
by  Cato,  who  brought  in  vaft  quantities  of  corn,  re- 
paired the  walls,  erected  towers,  and  made  deep  trenches 
and  ftrong  ramparts  round  the  town.  The  young  men 
of  Utica  he  lodged  in  the  trenches,  having  firft  taken 
their  arms  from  them;  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants  he 
kept  within  the  town,  and  took  great  care,  that  no  i-.- 
jury  fhould  be  done,  nor  affront  offered  them  by  the 
Romans.  From  hence  he  fent  a  great  quantity  of  arms, 
money,  and  provifions  to  the  camp,  and  made  this  city 
their  chief  magazine. 

He  advifed  Scipio,  as  he  had  before  advifed  Pompey, 
"  by  no  means  to  hazard  a  battle  againft  a  man  of  fuch 
*'  refolution  and  experience  in  war,  but  to  ufe  delay  ;  br- 

4'  caul'c 

(1)  Frontinus    fays    that  the     agree  with  this  refpecl  fhowed  him 
Conful  Varro  always  did  the  fame     by  Caro.     For  i:  is  plain  that  at 
after  the  battle  of  Cannx.  the  fai::e  time  that  he  pretended 

to  be  a  follower  of  the  academy 

(2)  The  fame  with  him  men-     he  difgraceci  the  doctrine  by    his 
tioned  by  Plutarch  in  the  lire  of    life  which   was   that   of  a   true 
Anthony,  where  he  gives  fuch  a     Epicuican. 

character  of  him  as  does  not  well 

(0  Bjr 
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"  canfe  in  length  of  time  that  fpirit  which  is  the  chief 
"  fupport  of  tyranny,  withers  and  dies  away."  But  Scipio 
out  of  pride  rejected  this  coanfel,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Ca- 
to, in  which  he  reproached  him  with  cowardice  and  afk- 
ed  him  u  if  he  could  not  be  content  himidf  to  lie  fecure 
''  within  walls  and  trenches,  withouthindering  others  from 
u  fbowing  their  courage  on  proper  occafions  as  their  pru- 
"  dence  mould  direct."  In  anfwer  to  this  Cato  wrote 
again,  "  That  he  was  ready  to  take  the  horle  and  foot 
li  which  he  had  brought  into  Africa,  and  go  over  into 
"  Italy,  to  draw  Cseiar  from  him  upon  himfelf."  But 
.  Scipio  derided  this  propofition  alfo.  Then  Cato  openly 
avowed,  "  That  he  was  forry  he  had  yielded  the  com- 
"•  mand  to  Scipio,  who,  he  law,  would  not  ufe  his  power 
tl  wifely  in  the  war;  and  if  (contrary  to  all  appearance)  he 
"  fhould  fucceed,  he  would  doubtlefs  ufe  his  fuccefs  ?.s 
14  unjuftly  at  home."  For  Cato  then  thought,  and  told 
his  friends,  u  That  he  could  have  but  {lender  hopes  in 
<(>  thofe  generals  who  had  fo  much  prefumption,  and  fo 
"  little  conduct  ;  yet  if  any  thing  mould  happen  beyond 
11  expectation,  and  C^efar  fhould  be  overthrown,  for  his 
'*  part  he  would  not  ftay  at  Rome,  but  would  retire  from 
*'  the  cruelty  and  inhumanity  of  Scipio,  who  already  had 
"  in  a  fierce  and  infolent  manner  threatened  many  of  the 
"  Romans." 

But  what  Cato  had  looked  for,  fell  out  fooner  than  he 
expected  ;  for  about  midnight  one  arrived  from  the 
army  (whence  lie  had  been  three  days  in  coming)  who 
brought  word,  that  there  had  been  a  great  battle  near 
Thapfus ;  that  all  was  utterly  loft  ;  that  Gcfar  had  taken 
both  the  camps ;  and  that  Scipio  and  Juba  were  fled  with 
a  few  only,  the  reft  being' cut  to  pieces.  This  news 
had  fuch  an  effect  as  we  may  eafily  imagine  it  would  in 
a  time  of  war  and  at  midnight ;  for  it  to  frightened  the 
people,  that  they  were  aim-oft  diffracted,  and  could 
icarce  keep  themfelves  within  the  walls  of  the  city. 
But  Cato  went  out,  and  meeting  the  people  in  this 
hurry  and  clamour,-  comforted  and  encouraged  them  as 
well  as  he  could,  and  in  fome  meafure  allayed  the  fear 
and  amazement  they  were  in,  telling  them,  that  pro- 
bably things  were  not  fo  bad  in  reality,  but  were  very 
much  aggravated  by  the  report.  Thus  he  pacified  the 

tumult 
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tumult  for  the  prefent.  The  next  morning  he  aflem- 
bled the  three  hundred,  whom  he  ufed  as  his  council ; 
thefe  were  Romans,  who  trafficked  there  in  merchan- 
dize and  exchange  of  money  :  befide  them  there  were 
alfo  feveral  fenators,  and  their  fons.  While  they  were 
coming  together,  Cato  walked  about  very  calmly  and 
fedately,  as  if  nothing  new  had  happened.  He  had  a 
book  in  his  hand,  \vhich  he  was  reading ;  in  this  book 
was  an  account  of  what  pravifions  he  had  for  war,  of 
arms,  corn,  weapons  and  foldiers. 

When  they  were  aflembled,  he  began  his  difcourfe ; 
and  firft  he  addrened  the  three  hundred  ; "  and  very  much 
*'  commended  the  courage  and  fidelity  they  had  fhown, 
"  and  their  having  very  well  ferved  their  country  with  their 
44  perfons,  money  and  counfel.  Then  he  entreated  them  by 
41  no  means  to  feparate,  as  if  each  fmgle  man  could  hope  for 
**  any  fafety  in  forfaking  his  companions  :  on  the  con- 
"  trary,  while  they  kept  together,  Caefar  would  havelefs 
44  reafon  to  defpife  them,  if  they  fought  againft  him,  and  be 
'*  more  forward  to  pardon  them,  if  they  fubmitted  to  him. 
"  Therefore  he  adviled  them  to  confult  among  themielves, 
"  nor  would  he  diflike  whatever  they  mould  piopofe  : 
*'  if  they  thought  fit  tofubmit  to  fortune,  he  would  im- 
*'  pute  their  change  to  neceffity  -  but  if  they  reiolved  to 
"  ftand  firm,  and  undergo  fome  danger  for  the  fake'of  li- 
*'  berty,  he  mould  not  only  commend,  but  admire  their 
<c  valour,  and  would  himfelf  be  their  leader  and  companion 
"  too,  till  they  had  tried  the  utmolt  fortune  of  their  coun- 
"  try,  which  was  not  Utica  or  Adrumetum,  buc  Rome ; 
44  and  Hie  had  often  by  her  own  ftrengih  raifed  herfelf 
"  out  of  greater  difficulties.  Befidcs,  ;is  there  were  many 
"  things  that  would  conduce  to  their  fafety,  io  ch icily  this, 
44  that  they  were  to  fight  againft  one,  wrlo  by  his  affairs 
44  would  be  much  diftra&ed,  and  by  feveral  occafions  call- 
41  ed  into  feveral  places  Spain  was  already  revolted  to  the 
44  younger  Pompey ;  and  Rome,  unaccuftomed  to  the  bri- 
<c  die,  and  impatient  of  it,  would  be  ready  for  commotions 
44  and  infurredtions,  upon  every  turn  of  affairs.  As  for 
"  themfelves,  they  ought  not  to  fhrink  from  any  danger ; 
44  and  in  this  might  take  example  from  their  enemy,  who 
;C  fo  freely  expofed  his  life  to  compafs  his  unjuft  defigns, 
4i  yet  never  could  hope  for  fo  happy  a  conclufion,  as  they 

VOL.  V.  G  "  might 
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44  might  promife  themfelves :  for  notwithftancfing  the 
"  uncertainty  of  war,  they  would  be  fure  of  a  moil 
61  happy  life,  if  they  fucceeded,  or  a  mod  glorious  death3 
"  if  they  failed.  However,  he  faid,  they  ought  to  de- 
*'  liberate  among  themfelves,  and  pray  to  the  Gods,  that 
"  in  recompence  of  their  former  courage  and  zeal  they 
"  would  render  their  future  defigns  iuccefsful."  When' 
Cato  had  thus  fpoken,  many  were  moved  and  encouraged 
by  his  fpeech  i  but  the  greatefl  part  were  fo  animated  by 
his  intrepidity >  generofity  and  humanity,  that  they  forgot 
the  prefent  danger;  and  as  if  he  were  the  only  invincible 
leader,  and  above  all  fortune,  they  entreated  him,  "  To 
**  employ  their  peribns,  arms  and  eftates,  as  he  thought 
"  fit ;  for  they  efteemed  it  far  better  to  meet  death  in  fol- 
**  lowing  his  counfel,  than  to  find  their  fafety  in  betraying 
*'  a  peribn  of  fuch  exalted  virtue."  One  of  the  aflembly 
propofed  the  making  a  decree  to  let  the  flaves  at  liberty  ^ 
and  moft  of  the  reft  approved  the  motion.  But  Cato  faidy 
"  That  ought  not  to  be  done,  for  it  was  neither  juftnor 
*'  lawful^  but  if  any  of  their  matters  would  willingly 
"  fet  them  free,  thofe  that  were  fit  for  fervice  mould  be 
*c  received."  This  many  promifed  to  do  ;  whofe  names 
he  ordered  to  be  enrolled,  and  then  withdrew. 

Prefently  after  this,  he  received  letters  from  Juba  and 
Scipio.  Juba,  with  a  few  of  his  men,  was  retired  to  a 
mountain,  where  he  waited  to  hear  what  Cato  would  re- 
folve  upon,  intending  to  ftay  there  for  him,  if  he  thought 
fit  to  leave  Utica,  or  to  relieve  him  with  his  army,  if 
he  were  befieged.  Scipio  alfo  lay  at  anchor,  under  a 
certain  promontory,  not  far  from  Utica,  expecting  an 
anfwer  upon  the  fame  account ;  but  Cato  thought  fit  to 
detain  the  meffengers,  till  the  three  hundred  mould  come 
to  fome  refolution. 

As  for  the  iena tors  that  were  there,  theylhowed  great 
zeal,  and  fet  free  their  flaves,  and  furr.ifhed  them  with 
arms.  But  the  three  hundred  being  merchants  and 
ufurers,  and  much  of  their  fubftance  alio  confifling  in 
flaves,  the  impreilion  that  Cato's  fpeech  had  made  on 
them,  did  not  long  continue  ;  for  as  fome  bodies  eafily 
admit  heat,  and  as  fudclenly  lofe  it,  when  the  fire  is  re- 
moved ;  fo  thefe  men  were  heated  and  inflamed,  while 

Cat® 
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Cato  w  as  prefent  -,  but  when  they  brgan  to  reafon  among 

themfeWes,  the  fear  they  had  of  Caefai  foon  overcame  the 

reverence  they  bore  to  Cato  :  xt  For  who  are  we  ?"  faid 

they,  "  and  who  is  it  we  refufe  to  obey  ?  Is  it  not  that 

tl  Caefar,  to  whom  all  the  power  of  Rome  hr.s  fubmittsd  ? 

"  And  which  of  us  is  a  Scipio,  a  Pompey.  or  a  Cato? 

"  But  now  when  all  men  make  their  houourgive  way  to 

"  their  fear,  fhall  we  alone  engage   for   the   liberty  of 

u  Rome,  and  in  Utica  make  war  againft  him,  frofri  whom 

"  Cato  and  Pompey  the  Great  fled  out  of  Italy  ?   Shall 

"  we  fet  free  our  flaves  againft  Caefar,  who  have  our- 

41  felves  no  more  liberty  than,  he  is  pleated  to  allow  ? 

"  No,  let  us,  poor  wretches,  know  ourfelves,  fubmit  to 

"  the  victor,  and  fend  deputies  to  implore  his  mercy." 

Thus  faid  the  mod  moderate  of  them  j  but  the  greateft 

part  were  for  feizing  the  fenators,  that  by  fecuring  them, 

they  might  appeafe   Caefar's  anger.     Cato,  though  he 

perceived  the  change,  took  no  notice  of  it,  but  wrote 

to  Juba  and  Scipio  to  keep  at  a  diflance  from  Utica,  be- 

caufe  he  miftrufted  the  three  hundred. 

A  confiderable  body   of  horfe,  which  had  efcaped 
from  the  late  fight,  were  coming   toward   Utica,  and 
had  fent  three  men  before  to  Cato,  who  did  not  bring 
one  meffage  from  the  whole  troop,  nor  give  the  fome 
account  of  their  fentiments.     For  fome  were  for  going  to 
Juba ;  others  for  joining  Cato  ;  and  fome  were  afraid  of 
ihutting  themielves  up  in  Utica.  When  Cato  heard  this, 
he  ordered  Marcus  Rubrius  to  attend  upon  the  three  hun- 
dred, and  quietly  take  the  names  of  thofe  who  of  their 
own  accord  would  fet  their  flaves  at  liberty,  but  by  no 
means  to  force  any  one.  Then  taking  the  fenators  with 
him,  he  went  out  of  the  town,  and  met:  the  principal 
officers  of  thofe  horfemen  ;  whom   he  entreated   not  to 
abandon  fo  many  Roman  fenators,  nor  to  prefer  Juba 
for  their  commander  before  Cato,  but  to  ur/ite  for   the 
mutual  fartty  of  them  all,  and   to  corrv  into  the  city, 
which  was  impregr.p.ble,  and  well  furnifhed.  with  corn, 
and  other  provinbns    fufncient  for  many  years.     T  e 
fenators  likewife   with  tears    beibught   th.ai    to  flay. 
Hereupon    the  officers  went   to   confult  their  fokl 
and  Cato  with  the  fenators  fat  down  upon   a  bani-t  of 
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earth,  expecting  their  resolution.  In  the  mean  time 
P.ubrius  came  in  great  anger,  crying  out,  "The  three  hun- 
"  dred  were  all  in  commotion,  and  railing  tumults  in  the 
"  city."  At  this  all  the  reft  defpairing  of  Safety,  burft  into 
tears  and  lamentations  ;  but  Cato  endeavoured  to  comfort 
them,  and  fent  to  the  three  hundred,  defiring  them  to 
have  a  little  patience.  Then  the  officers  of  the  horfe  re- 
turned with  no  very  reafonable  demands.  They  faid, 
"  they  did  not  defire  to  ferve  Juba  for  his  pay,  nor  mould 
"  they  fear  Caefar  while  they  followed  Cato ;  but  they 
"  dreaded  to  be  fhut  up  with  the  Uticans,  men  of  a 
"  treacherous  nature,  and  Phoenician  extraction  ;  for 
"  though  they  were  qiiiet  at  prefent,  yet  as  foon  as  Caefar 
"  mould  appear,  they  would  confpire  together,  and  be- 
a  tray  the  Romans,  Therefore  if  he  expeded  they  fhould 
"  join  with  him,  he  muft  drive  out  of  the  town  or  deftroy 
"  all  the  Uticans,  that  he  might  receive  them  into  a  place 
"  void  both  of  enemies  and  barbarians."  This  Cato 
thought  very  cruel  and  barbarous  ;  but  he  mildly  an- 
fwered,  "  He  would  confult  the  three  hundred." 

Then  he  returned  to  the  city,  where  he  found  the* 
men,  not  framing  excufes,  or  diflembling,  out  of  reve- 
rence to  him,  but  openly  refufing  to  make  waragainft 
Caefar,  "  which,"  they  faid,  "  they  were  neither  able  noy 
4C  willing  to  do."  And  fome  there  were  who  dropped  a  hint 
about  detainingthe  fenators,  till Csefar's  coming ;  but  Cato 
feemed  not  to  hear  this,  for  indeed  he  was  a  little  deaf. 
At  the  fame  time  one  came  to  him,  and  told  him  that 
the  horfe  were  going  away.  Cato  fearing  left  the  three 
hundred  fhould  take  fome  defperate  refolution  concern- 
ing the  fenators,  immediately  went  out  with  fome  of  his 
friends,  and  feeing  they  were  already  removed  to  fome 
diftance,  took  horfe,  and  rode  after  them.  They,  when 
they  faw  him  coming,  were  very  glad,  and  received  him 
kindly,  entreating  him  to  fave  himfelf  with  them.  At 
this  time,  it  is  faid,  Cato  fhed  tears,  while  ftretching  out 
his  hands  he  earneftly  interceded  with  them  for  the  fe- 
nators ;  fome  of  their  horfes  he  flopped,  and  laid  hold 
of  the  weapons  of  others,  till  he  had  prevailed  with 
T.lie  mto  ftay  only  that  one  day,  to  procure  a  fafe  retrea.t 
for  the  fenators.  Having  thus  perfuaded  them  to  go 

along 
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along  with  him,  fomehe  placed  at  the  gares  of  the  town, 
^and  to  others  he  gave  the  charge  of  the  citadel.  Now  the 
three  hundred  began  to  fear  they  fhould  fuffer  for  their 
inccnftancy,  and  fent  to  Cato,  entreating  him  by  all  means 
to  come  to  them  ;  but  the  fenators  flocking  about  him, 
would  not  fuffer  him  to  go,  and  faid,  "  They  would  not 
""  truft  their  guardian  and  preferver  in  the  hands  of  perfi- 
"  dious  traitors."  For  now,  in  my  opinion,  all  who  were 
in  Utica  clearly  difcovered  and  exceedingly  loved  and 
admired  the  virtue  of  Cato,  feeing  how  fincere,  upright, 
and  difinterefted  he  was  in  his  whole  conduct  ^  fince, 
though  he  had  long  before  refolved  on  his  own  death,  he 
took  fuch  extreme  pains,  and  was  fo  careful  and  anxious 
for  the  fake  of  others,  that  when  he  had  fecured  their  lives 
he  might  put  an  end  to  his  own  ;  for  it  was  eafily  per- 
ceived, that  he  had  determined  to  die,  though  he  endea- 
voured not  to  let  it  appear. 

Therefore  having  pacified  the  fenp.tors,  he  hearkened 
to  the  requeft  of  the  three  hundred,  and  went  to  them 
without  any  attendance.  "  They  gave  him  many  thanks, 
"  and  entreated  him  to  employ  and  truft  them  for  the  fu- 
•"  ture  j  but  as  they  were  not  Catos,  and  could  not  come 
"  up  to  his  greatnefs  of  courage,  they  begged  he  would 
"  pity  their  weaknefs."  They  told  him,  "  they  had  re- 
"  folved  to  fend  to  Csefar,  and  entreat  him  chiefly  and 
"  in  the  firft  place  for  Cato  ;  and  if  they  could  not  pre- 
"  vail  for  him,  they  would  not  accept  of  pardon  for 
"  themfelves,  but  as  long  as  they  had  breath  would  fight 
"  in  his  defence."  Cato  commended  their  good  intenti- 
ons, "  and  advifed  them  to  fend  fpeedily  that  they  might 
"  provide  for  their  own  fafety,  but  by  no  means  to  afk 
"  any  thing  in  his  behalf  for  they  who  are  conquered, 
"  muft  iubmit,  and  they  who  have  done  wrong,  beg  par- 
adon;  for  himfelf  he  was  never  overcome  in  all  his  life, 
44  but  rather,  fofar  as  he  thought  fit,  had  got  the  victory, 
"  and  had  conquered  Csefar  in  what  was  jufl  and  honour- 
"  able.  And  indeed  Casfar  might  be  looked  upon  as  one 
44  furprized  and  vanquished  ;  for  he  was  now  forced  to 
44  difcover  and  own  thofe  defigns,  which  he  had  Ib  long 
44  denied  and  always  practifed  againfl  his  country."  When 
Jie  had  laid  tjiis,  he  went  out  of  the  aflcmbly,  and  being 
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informed  that  Qefar  was  coming  with  his  whole  army, 
"  Alas  !"  faid  he,  "  does  he  come  againft  us,  as  againft 
"  men  ?"  Then  he  went  to  the  fenators,  and  urged  them 
to  make  no  delay,  but  hatlen  to  be  gone,  while  the  horfe- 
men  were  yet  in  the  city.  And  ordering  all  the  gates  to 
be  ffaut,  except  one  towards  the  fea,:  he  appointed  (hips 
for  thofewho  were  to  depart,  a,*d  gave  money  and  pro- 
vifions  to  fuch  as  wanted  :  all  which  he  did  with  great 
order  and  exattnefs,  taking  care  to  fupr3refs  all  tumults, 
and  fuffering  no  wrong  to  be  done  to  the  people, 

Marcus  Oftavius  coming  with  two  legions,  encamped 
near  Utic^,  and  fent  to  Cato,  to  treat  about  the  chief  com- 
mand. Cato  returned  him  no  anfwer ;  but  faid  to  his  friends, 
"  No  wonder  all  goes  ill  with  us,  who  ftill  retain  our 
u  ambition  even  upon  the  brink  of  ruin."  In  the  mean 
time  word  was  brought  him,  that  the  horfe  were  going 
away,  and  were  plundering  the  Uticans  as  if  their  goods 
had  been  lawful  fpoil.  Cato  ran  to  them,  and  from  the 
fir  ft  he  met,  fnatched  what  they  had  taken  ;  upon  which 
the  reft  threw  down  all  they  had  gotten,  and  went  away 
filent,  and  afhamed  of  what  they  had  done.  Then  he 
called  together  the  citizens  of  Utica,  and  requefted  them, 
in  behalf  of  the  three  hundred,  not  to  exafperate  Caefar 
againft  them,  but  all  to  feek  their  common  fafety  together 
with  them.  After  that  he  went  again  to  the  port,  to  fee 
thofe  who  were  about  to  embark  ;  and  there  he  embraced 
and  difmiiTed  his  friends  and  acquaintance,  whom  he  had 
perfuaded  to  go.  As  for  his  fon,  he  did  not  advife  him  to 
go,  nor  did  he  think  fit  to  perfuade  him  to  forfake  his 
father.  But  there  was  one  Statyllius,  a  young  man,  in 
the  flower  of  his  age,  who  valued  himfelf  upon  his  mag- 
nanimity, and  afTe&ed  to  imitate  the  invincible  conftancy 
bf  Cato  ;  him  Cato  entreated  to  depart,  for  he  had  dii- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  enmity  to  Caefar ;  but  he  refufed 
to  go.  Then  Cato  looking  upon  Apollonides  the  Stoick 
philofopher,  and  Demetrius  the  Peripatetick  ;  •'  It  belongs 

"  to 

(3)    By  thefe  words  Cato  im-  Cato,  who    had  always  made  a 

plied     that  Statyllius  was  rather  profefiion  of  fevere   viitue,    and 

actuated  by   vain-g'ory  than  true  was  Casfar's  equal,   did   not  be- 

£onftancy,  and  that  what  became  come  fuch  a  young  man  as  Sta- 

v  tyllius. 
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a  to  you,"  faid  he,  w  to  bring  down  this  young  man's 
**  fpirit,  and  to  make  him  know  what  is  good  for  him  [3)." 
Thus  having  difmiffed  all  the  reft,  he  returned  to  his  af- 
fairs, gave  audience,  and  difpatched  bufinefs  ;  in  which  he 
fpent  that  night,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  day  following. 

Lucius  Caefar,  a  kinfman  of  Julius  Caefar,  being  ap- 
pointed to  go  as  deputy  from  the  three  hundred,  came  to 
Cato,  and  defired  he  would  allift  him  to  make  a  perfua- 
five  fpeech  for  them:  "  And  as  you  yourfelf,"  faid  hr>, 
<c  I  (hall  not  fcruple  to  kifs  the  hands,  and  fall  at  the  knees 
<c  of  Caefar  on  your  behalf."  But  this  Cato  would  by  no 
means  permit  them  to  do  :  *'  For  as  to  myfelf,"  faid  he, 
"  if  I  were  willing  to  be  preferved  by  Caefar's  favour,  I 
"  mould  myfelf  go  to  him  ;  but  I  would  not  be  beholden 

to  a  tyrant,  for  thofe  very  things  that  are  marks  of 

tyranny  :  for  it  is  an  inftance  of  his  ufurpation,  to 
<c  prelerve,  as  a  Sovereign,  the  lives  of  men  over  whom 
<c  he  has  no  right  to  rule  ;  but  if  you  pleafe,  let  us  con- 
•'  fider  what  you  had  befl  fay  in  behalf  of  the  three  hun- 
**  dred."  When  they  had  continued  fome  time  together, 
as  Lucius  was  going  away,  Cato  recommended  to  him 
his  fon,  and  the  reft  of  his  friends  ;  and  taking  him  by 
the  hand,  bid  him  farewel. 

Then  he  retired  to  his  houfe,  and  called  together  his 
fon  and  friends  ;  to  whom  he  difcourfed  of  feveral  things  : 
among  the  reft,  he  forbad  his  Ion  to  engage  himfelf  in 
the  affairs  of  ftate  :  "  For  to  act  therein  in  a  manner  wor- 
*c  thy  of  Cato,  was  now  impoflible  ;  and  to  do  other- 
"  wile,  would  be  difhonourable. 

Toward  -evening  he  went  into  his  bath.  As  he  was 
bathing,  he  remembered  Statyllius,  and  cried  out  aloud, 
"  Well,  Apollonides,  have  you  brought  down  the  high 
"  fpirit  of  Statyllius  ?  And  is  he  gone  without  bidding 
"  us  farewell  ?"  "  No,"  faid  Apollonides,  "  I  have  dif- 
*c  courfed  much  with  him,  but  to  little  purpofe  ;  he  is 
"  flill  refolute  and  unalterable,  and  declares,  he  is  de- 
*'  termined  to  follow  your  example."  At  this,  it  is  faid, 
Cato  fmiled,  and  anfwered,  "  That  will  foon  be  tried." 

After 

tyllius.  Epidletus  juftly  fays,  that  «'  nary  virtue."  It  does  not  be- 
"  it  is  only  for  an  extraordinary  coine  ordinary  men  to  attempt  to 
"  perfon  to  imitate  an  extraordi-  foar  fo  high. 

G  4  (4)  And 
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After  he  had  bathed,  he  went  to  fupper,  with  a  great 
deal  of  company ;  at  which  he  fat,  as  he  had  always 
ufed  to  do  after  the  battle  of  Pharfalia ;  for  from  that 
time  he  never  lay  down  but  when  he  went  to  fleep. 
There  fupped  with  him  all  his  own  acquaintance,  and 
the  masnftrates  of  Utica. 

CJ 

After  fupper,  as  they  were  drinking  they  converfed 
with  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  learning ;  and  many  philo- 
fophical  queflions  were  diicuffed.  At  length  they  came 
to  thofe  maxims  which  are  called  the  paradoxes  of  the 
Stoicks  i  and  to  this  in  particular,  "  That  the  good  man 
*'  only  is  free,  and  that  all  wi.cked  men  are  flaves."  The 
moment  this  was  propofed,  the  Peripatetick,  as  might 
cafily  be  imagined,  took  up  the  argument  againft  it ;  but 
Cato  fell  upon  him  very  warmly ,  and  raifing  his  voice% 
he  argued  the  matter  at  great  length,  and  with  fuch 
•wonderful  vehemence,  that  it  was  apparent  to  every  one 
that  he  was  refolved  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  fct 
himfelf  at  liberty.  Hereupon,  when  he  had  done  fpeak- 
ing,  there  was  a  profound  filence,  and  all  the  company 
were  much  dejected.  But  Gato,  to  divert  them  from 
3ny  fufpicion  of  hisdefign,  turned  the  difcourfe,  and  be- 
gan again  to  talk  of  the  prefent  affairs,  mowing  great 
concern  for  thofe  who  were  at  fea,  as  alfo  for  the  o- 
thers,  who  travelling  by  land,  were  to  pafs  through  a  dry 
and  barbarous  defart. 

When  the  company  was  broke  up,  Cato  walked  with 
his  friends,  as  he  ufed  to  do  after  fupper,  gave  the  ne- 
ceflary  orders  to  the  officers  of  the  guard,  and  going 
into  his  chamber,  embraced  his  fon,  and  every  one  of 
his  friends,  with  more  than  ulual  ardour,  which  again 
renewed  their  fufpicion  of  his  deiign.  Then  laying 
himfelf  down,  he  took  into  his  hand  Plato's  dialogue 
concerning  the  immortality  of  the  foul.  Having  read 
more  than  half  the  book,,  he  looked  up,  and  feeing  that 
his  fword  was  not  hanging  at  the  head  of  his  bed  (for  his 
fon  had  taken  it  away  while  he  was  at  fupper)  he  called 
hisfervant,  and  aiked,  "  Who  had  taken  away  his  fword?" 
The  fervant  making  no  anfwer,  he  fell  to  reading  a- 
gain ,  and  a  little  after,  not  feeming  importunate, 

or 
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or  hafty  for  it,  but  as  if  he  would  only  know  what  was 
become  of  it,  he  bid  it  be  brought.     As  they  ftill  delay- 
ed to  bring  it,  when  he  had  finifhed  the  whole  dialogue 
he  called  up  all  his  fervants,  one  by  one,  and  in  an  an- 
gry tone  demanded  it  of  them.     He  ftruck  one  of  them 
inch  a  blow  on  the  mouth,  that  he  hurt  his  own  hand  ; 
and  now  growing  more  angry,  and  flill  railing  his  voice, 
he  cried  out,  "  He  was  betrayed,  and  delivered  naked  to 
"  the  enemy,  by  his  fon  and  his  fervants."    Then  his  fon, 
with  the  reft  of  his  friends,  came  running  into  the  room, 
and  falling  at  his  feet,  began  to  lament  and  to  befeech  him . 
butCato  raifing  up  himtelf,  and  look  ing  fiercely ;  "  When 
"  (faid  he)  and  how  did  I  fall  diftra&ed?  Why  does  no 
"  body  perfuade  me  by  reafon,  or  teach  me  what  is  bet- 
"  ter,  if  I  have  defigned  any  thing  that  is  ill?  But  muft 
"  I  be  difarmed,  and  hindered  from  following  my  own 
*'  determination  ?  And  you,  young  man,  why  do  you  not 
"  bind  your  father's  hands  behind  him,  that  when  Caefar 
"  comes,  he  may  find  me  unable  to  defend  myfelf  ?  How- 
"  ever,  1  do  not  want  a  fword  todifpatch  myfelf:  I  need 
64  but  hold  my  breath  a-while,  or  (hike  my  head  againft 
"  the  wall."     When  he  had  faid  this,  his  fon  went  weep- 
ing out  of  the  chamber,  and  with  him  all  the  reft,  Ac- 
cept Demetrius  and  Apollonides ;  who  being  left  alone 
with  him,  to  them  he  began  to  (peak  more  calmly  :  "  And 
"  you  (faid  he;  do  you  think  to  keep  a  man  of  my  age 
*•'  alive  by  force  ?  and  do  you  fit  filent  here  to  watch  me? 
"  Or  can  you  bring  any  reafon  to  prove  that  it  is  not  a 
ct  bafe  and  unworthy  thing  for  Cato  to  feek  his  fafety  from 
"  his  enemy,  when  he  can  find  it  no  other  way  ?  Or,  why 
"  do  you  not  perfuade  us  to  unlearn  what  we  have  been 
"•  taught,  that  rejecting  all  the  opinions  we  have  hitherto 
"  eftabijfhed,  we  may  now  by  Csefar's  means  grow  wifer, 
"  and  thus  be  yet  more  obliged  to  him  ?  Not  that  I  have 
"  determined  ought  concerning  myfelf,  but  1  would  have 
"  it  in  my  power  to  perform  what  I  fhall  think  fit  to  re- 
"  folve ;  and  I  fhall  not  fail  to  aft:  your  counfel,  \vhen  I 
"  'nave  occafion  to  ufe  what  your  philofophy  teaches.    In 
il  the  mean  time,  do  not  trouble  yourfelves  ;  but  go  tell 
y  fon,  that  he  mould  not  compel  his  father  to  what  he 

**  cannot 
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"  cannot  perfuade  him."  They  made  him  no  anfwer, 
but  went  weeping  outof  the  chamber.  Then  the  fword 
being  brought  in  by  a  little  boy,  Cato  took  it,  drew  it 
out,  and  looked  on  it ;  and  when  he  faw  the  point  and 
the  edge  were  good,  "  Now  (faidhe)  1  ajnmafter  of  my- 
"  felf :"  and  laying  down  the  fword,  he  took  his  book 
again,  which,  it  is  reported,  he  read  twice  over  (4).  Af- 
ter this  he  flept  fo  foundly,  that  he  was  heard  to  fnorc 
by  thofe  who  were  without  the  chamber. 

About  midnight  he  called  up  two  of  his  freedmen, 
Cleanthes  his  phyfician,  andButas,  whom  he  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  publick  affairs.  He  fent  Butas  to  the  port,  to 
fee  if  all  the  Romans  were  gone  off,  and  then  put  out  his 
hand  to  have  it  dreffed  by  the  phyfician,  it  being  infla- 
med by  the  blow  he  gave  his  fervant.  At  this  they  all 
rejoiced,  hoping  that  now  he  defigned  to  live. 

Butas,  after  a  while,  returned,  and  brought  word 
they  were  all  gone,  except  Craflus,  who  had  (laid  about 
fome  bufmefs,  but  was  juft  ready  to  depart:  he  faid  al- 
fo,  that  the  wind  was  high,  and  the  fea  very  rough.  Ca- 
to hearing  this,  fighed,  out  of  companion  to  thofe  who 
were  at  fea,  and  fent  Butas  again  to  bring  him  word  if 
any  of  them  mould  happen  to  return  for  fomething  they 
might  want. 

Now  the  birds  began  to  fing,  and  Cato  again  fell  into 
a  little  (lumber.  At  length  Butas  came  back,  and  told 
him,  "  All  was  quiet  in  the  haven."  Then  Cato  laying 
himfelf  down,  as  if  he  would  deep  out  the  reft  of  the 
night,  bid  him  (hut  the  door  after  him.  But  as  foon  as 
Butas  was  gone  out,  he  took  his  fword,  and  dabbed 
himfelf  under  the  breaft-,  yet  not  being  able  to  ufe  his 
hand  fo  well,  by  reafon  of  the  fuelling,  he  did  not 
immediately  die  of  the  wound  j  but  ftruggling  fell  out 

of 

(4)  And  yet  this dialogue  is  too  term;,  that  what  he  was  going  to 

long  to  be   read   twice  over  in  To  do  was  not  lawful      "  A  philofo- 

fiiort  a  fpace.     But  that  which  is  "  pher  will  never  lay  violent  hands 

mod    incomprehenfible    is,    that  "  on  himfelf,  it  being  what  is-not 

Cato,    before    he   killed   himfelf,  "  permitted,  not  even  to  thofe  to 

fhould   read    over  that  dialogue,  "  whom  death   is  more  defirable 

which    proves    in    the    itrongeft  "  than  life.    They  are  not  allowed 
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of  the  bed,  and  throwing  down  a  little  mathematical 
table  that  flood  by,  made  fuch  a  noife,  that  the  fervants 
hearing  it,  cried  out ;  and  immediately  his  fon,  and  all 
his  friends,  came  into  the  chamber,  where  feeing  him  lie 
weltering  in  his  blood,  great  part  of  his  bowels  out  of 
his  body,  himfelf  not  quite  dead,  but  looking  on  them, 
they  all  flood  amazed.  The  phyfician  went  to  him,  and 
would  have  put  in  his  bowels,  which  were  not  pierced, 
and  have  fowed  up  the  wound.  But  Cato  upon  this 
coming  to  himfelf,  thrufl  away  the  phyfician.  plucked, 
out  his  own  bowels,  and  tearing  open  the  wound,  im- 
mediately expired. 

In  lefs  time  than  one  would  think  his  own  family 
could  have  known  this  accident,  all  the  three  hundred 
were  at  the  door.  And  a  little  after,  the  people  of 
Utica  flocked  thither,  crying  out  with  one  voice,  "  He 
'  was  their  benefactor  and  their  faviour;  the  only  free, 
"  and  only  invincible  man."  At  the  very  lame  inflant, 
they  had  news  that  Casfar  was  coming  j  yet  neither  fear 
of  the  prelent  danger,  nor  defire  to  flatter  the  conqueror, 
nor  the  commotions  and  difcord  among  themfelves,  could 
divert  them  from  doing  honour  to  Cato.  For  they 
fumptuoufly  adorned  his  body,  made  him  a  magnificent 
funeral,  and  buried  him  by  the  fea  fide,  where  now 
flands  his  flatue,  holding  a  fword.  Which  being  done, 
they  returned  to  confider  of  preferving  themfelves  and 
their  city. 

Caefar  had  been  advertifed,  that  Cato  flaid  at  Utica, 
and  did  not  attempt  to  elcape ;  that  he  had  fent  away 
the  reft  of  the  Romans,  but  that  himfelf  with  his  fon, 
and  a  few  of  his  friends,  continued  there  ver,y  unconcern- 
edly •  fo  that  .he  could  not  imagine  what  might  be  his 
defign.  But  having  a  great  efleem  for  him,  he  haflened 

DO  t    -*i 

thither 

to  procure  that  remedy  to  them-  "  felves  as  their  property.    If  one 

felves,  though  it  be  ever  fo  ne-  "  of  your  flaves  fliould  kill  himfelf 

cefTary.  For  God  has  placed  us  "  without    your    command,    you 

in  this  life  as  in  a  poft,  which  we  "  would  think  he  had  done  you 

are  never  to  quitwithout  his  per-  "  an  injury,  and  would  puni/h  him 

million.    The  Gods  take  care  of  "  if  it  lay  in  your  power." 
us,  ar^d  we  muft  confider  our- 

(Oft 
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thither  with  his  army.  When  he  heard  of  Gate's  death, 
it  is  reported,  he  uttered  thefe  words :  "  Cato,  I  envy 
tc  thee  by  death,  fince  thou  haft  envied  me  the  preferva- 
"  tion  of  thy  life."  And  indeed  if  Cato  would  have  fuf- 
fered  himfelf  to  be  preferved  by  Qefar,  it  is  probable  he 
would  not  fo  much  have  impaired  his  own  honour,  as 
augmented  Qefar's.  Yet  what  would  have  been  done, 
we  cannot  know ;  but  from  Caefar's  ufual  clemency 
we  may  guefs  what  was  moft  likely. 

Cato  was  forty-eight  years  old  when  he  died.  His  fon 
fuftered  no  injury  from  Qefar ;  but  it  is  faid,  he  grew 
idle,  and  was  much  cenfured  for  lewdnef§.  Jn  Cappa- 
docia  he  lodged  at  the  houfe  of  Marphadates,  one  of  the 
royal  family,  who  had  a  very  handfome  wife;  where 
flaying  longer  than  was  decent,  he  was  reflected  on  by 
fome,  who  made  fuch  jefts  as  thefe  upon  him :  "  Cato 
"  goes  to-morrow  after  thirty  days :  Porcius  and  Mar- 
"  phadates  are  two  friends,  who  have  but  one  ibul,  (for 
"  Marphadates's  wife  was  named  Pfyche,  i.e.  Soul:) 
"  and  Cato  is  noble  and  generous,  and  has  a  royal  foul." 

But  all  thefe  ftains  were  clearly  wiped  off  by  the 
bravery  of  his  death;  for  in  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
where  he  fought  for  his  country's  liberty,  againft  Cscfar 
and  Antony,  when  the  army  was  broken,  he  difdaining 
to  fly,  called  out  to  the  enemy,  lliowed  them  who  he 
was,  and  animated  thofe  of  his  party  who  yet  ftood  their 
ground.  At  length  he  fell,  and  left  his  enemies  in  ad- 
miration of  his  valour. 

Nor  was  the  daughter  of  Cato  inferior  to  the  reft  of 
her  family  in  prudence  and  greatnefs  of  fpirit.  She  was 
married  to  Brutus  who  killed  Caefar,  was  acquainted 
with  that  confpiracy,  and  ended  her  life  as  became  one 
of  her  birth  and  virtue.  All  which  is  related  in  the  life 
of  Brutus. 

Statyllius,  who  faid  he  would  imitate  Cato,  was  at 
that  time  hindred  by  the  philofophers,  when  he  would 
have  put  an  end  to  his  life.  He  afterward  followed 
Brutus,  to  whom  he  was  very  faithful  and  very  fervicea- 
ble,  and  died  in  the  field  of  Philippi. 

The 
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two  great  rnen  bear  fo  fenfible  a  re- 
j[  lemblance,  that  they  who  have  read  their  lives 
will  foon  find  what  reafons  we  had  to  compare  them 
together.  This  refemblance  is  not  only  common  and 
general,  fuch  as  we  often  meet  with  between  men  who 
in  other  refpects  are  of  a  different  caft  and  turn  ;  but 
their  virtues  confidered  even  in  the  mod  minute  and 
imperceptible  inftances,  are  all  of  the  fame  (lamp  and 
complexion,  and  have  the  fame  influence  upon  their 
thoughts  and  actions.  This  will  appear  more  evi- 
dently in  the  following  companion,  wherein  \ve  fhall 
lay  before  the  reader  the  particular  circumftanceo  of 
difference  or  agreement  between  them,  by  which  he 
will  be  enabled  to  make  an  eflimate  of  their  virtues 
and  their  vices,  and  judge  which  of  them  deferves  the 
preference. 

The  mod  material  difference  between  them  is  that 
of  their  birth.  Cato  was  defcended  from  very  illuftri- 
ous  anceftors,  being  the  great  grandfon  of  Cato  the 
Cenfor  ;  whereas  Phociorrs  parentage  is  unknown  ;  only 
it  is  conjectured  from  the  education  beftowed  on  him, 
that  he  was  of  no  mean  family.  But  this  is  no  better 
than  conjecture,  for  we  often  fee  men  of  low  birth  as 
well  educated  as  thofe  of  the  firft  rank.  The  fame 
principles  which  Phocion  imbibed  in  the  fchools  of  Plato 
and  Xenocrutes,  were  inftilled  into  Cato  by  that  cele- 
brated floick  Antipater.  So  that  both  the  one  and  the 
ether  formed  their  life  and  manners  upon  the  model  of 
the  moft  perfect  virtue,  from  whence  they  drew  that 
ilrictnefs  and  feverity  which  was  peculiar  to  them. 

Eloquence  is  a  means  abfolutcly  neceflary  to  a  ftateC- 
man  for  executing  with  fuccels  the  Icbemes  he  has 
formed  for  the  fervice  of  the  community  ;  and  that 
ufually  correfponds  with  the  di  pcfiiion  and  tcmger  of 
the  fpeaker.  We  have  htrc  be  r<  us  an  e\cqnio:i  to 

that 
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that  general  rule ;  the  fame  aufterity  of  manners  pro- 
duces two  very  different  kinds  of  eloquence.  That  of 
Phocion  abounded  with  noble  and  happy  conceptions  ^ 
it  was  concife  and  full  of  fenfe  and  energy,  but  with- 
out any  mixture  of  the  gentle  and  infmuating.  That 
of  Cato  with  the  fame  brevity,  vehemence,  and  folidity, 
was  fet  off  with  fuch  flowers  and  graces,  as  could  not 
but  charm  the  ears  of  his  hearers. 

The  very  contrary  to  this  appears  in  their  maxims 
relating  to  the  government.  Cato's  breathed  nothing 
but  aufterity,  compulfion,  and  feverity  ;  whereas  Pho- 
cion's  dignity  and  feverity  were  judicioufly  tempered 
with  fweetnefs  and  affability.  From  hence  it  came 
that  Cato  never  had  any  weight  or  intereft  in  the  Roman 
flate  ;  whereas  Phocion,  though  he  paid  his  court  to  the 
people  as  little  as  Cato,  and  took  as  little  care  to  bu- 
mour  them,  yet  always  carried  his  point,  and  often  ob- 
tained more  than  he  demanded.  It  is  well  known  the 
people  with  tears  in  their  eyes  defired  the  command 
might  be  taken  from  the  other  captains,  and  that  the 
whole  authority  might  be  lodged  in  his  hands. 

This  difference  may  be  owing  to  the  difference  of 
the  times  in  which  each  of  them  entered  into  the  ad- 
miniftration.     Phocion  took  upon  him  the  conduit  of 
affairs  when  his  country  was  already  ruined,   and  Cato 
appeared  in  the  midil  of  an  outrageous  tempelt     His 
exceflive  virtue  ^was  unfeafonable   in  times  fo  corrupt 
and  degenerate,  when   it  was  impoiiible  for  him  not  to 
meet  with  envy  and  contradiction.      A  more  comply- 
ing virtue  would  have  gained  more,    and  confequently 
would   have  been  more  ufeful  ;    as  appears   from  this 
fingle  circumftance.      Phocion  was  five  and  forty  times 
chofcn  Captain-general,    and,   what   is  very  ex  raordi- 
nary,  always  in  his  abfence.     Cato  after  the  mortifica- 
tion of  having  Vatinius  preferred  to   him  in  the  Prae- 
torfhip,  met  with  flill   a  more  fhameful  repulfe  in   his 
pretenfions  to  the   Confulflrp,    which  he  (bllicited   in 
perfon.     It   is   true  the  magnanimity    with  which   he 
bore  his  difgrace,    turned  it  to   his  glory.     It  fhowed 
that  virtue  is  independent    of    the    fuffrages    of    the 

people. 
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people,  and  that  nothing  foreign  to  it  can  ever  tarnifo 
its  native  luftre. 

If  we  confider'them  in  their  military  exploits,  we 
fhall  find  their  firft  efiays  much  alike  ;  but  upon  the 
whole  the  advantage  is  entirely  on  the  fide  of  Phocion. 
He  firft  ferved  urfder  Cliabrias,  and  in  the  battle  of 
Naxos  had  the  command  of  the  left  wing,  which  de- 
cided the  victory. 

Cato  made  his  fir  ft  campaign  in  quality  of  a  volun- 
teer under  Gellius  in  the  war  againft  the  (laves,  and  di- 
flinguifhed  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner   that   even    then 
they  began  to  compare  him  to  Cato  the  Cenfor  -,    and 
when  his  General  offered  him  great  rewards,  and  would 
have   decreed   him   confiderable   honours,    he   refnfed 
them  ;   a  modefty  very  rare  in  a  young  Ibldier.     When 
every  one  thought  him  worthy  of  the  greateft  honours, 
he  was  the  only  perfon  of  a  contrary  opinion.     Being 
appointed  military  Tribune,  he  was  fent  into  Macedo- 
nia under  Rubrius  the  Prastor,  who  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of   a  legion.      No   action   happened  there   that 
could   contribute   to  his  glory ;    but  as  virtue   never 
wants  opportunities  of  exerting  itfelf,    he  performed  a 
piece  of  fervice  of  more  importance  than  any  military 
exploit,  however  fuccefsful.      He  made  it  appear  that 
a  man  who  commands   ought  not  only   to  be  virtuous 
himfelf,  but  ought  to  render  thofe  fo  likewife,  who  are 
under  him.     He  made  his  foldiers  as  peaceable  as  they 
were  valiant,  and  as  juft  as  they  were  brave. 

The  commiilion  which  was  forced  upon  him  of 
driving  Ptolemy  out  of  .Cyprus,  and  re -cftablifhing  the 
exiles  in  Byzantium,  gave  him  no  opportunity  of  ma- 
nifefting  his  courage.  His  good  fortune  eafed  him,  of 
Ptolemy,  who  poiibned  him  lei  f,  and  left  him  mafter  of 
the  iiland  ;  and  his  eloquence  alone  reftored  the  exiles 
to  Byzantium,  and  re-eftablifhed  concord  and  unani- 
mity in  that  city.  That  which  was  mod  remarkable 
in  his  tranfadtions  was  that  example  of  the  moft  fcru- 
pulous  punctuality,  the  moft  accurate  Older,  ar.dfteady 
impartiality  at  the  fale  of  T  .  viealth  that  was 

found  in  that  iflaiid,   and  his  not  luileriug  any  of  his 

friends 
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friends  to  tenrich  themfelves  at  the  expence  of  juftice. 
The  fenate  decreed  him  extraordinary  honours  for  this 
fervice,  which  he  refufed,  dcfiring  them  only  to  give 
Nicias  the  fie  ward  of  Ptolemy  his  freedom,  becaufe  he 
had  been  ferviceable  to  him. 

All  thefe  things  put  together  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  military  actions  of  Phocion,  his  victory  over 
the  Macedonians  in  the  ifland  of  Euboea,  which  was 
fingly  owing  to  his  conduct;  his  repairing  the  loiies 
received  by  the  other  Generals  through  their  impru- 
dence and  incapacity ;  his  driving  Philip  out  of  the 
Hellefpont ;  his  fixing  the  city  of  Megara  in  the  intereft 
of  the  Athenians  ;  and  his  victory  over  Micion,  who  at 
the  head  of  the  Macedonians  was  ravaging  Attica,  and 
that  when  he  was  more  than  fourfcore  years  of  age. 

It  muft  be  confefTed  fortune  was  more  favourable  to 
Phocion  than  (he  was  to  Cato.  For  Phocion  was  always 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  whereas  Cato  acted  only  in  a  fe- 
condary  ftation  ;  but  this  very  thing  may  be  conflrued 
to  his  advantage,  fince  even  in  that  fubaltern  flate  he 
was  able  by  the  force  of  his  fmgle  virtue  to  fupport  the 
conflitution  againft  the  attacks  of  fortune,  who  was 
refolved  to'  overturn  it,  and  milled  but  a  little  of 
making  it  triumph  over  all  the  efforts  of  that  formidable 
enemy. 

If  Phocion  has  the  better  of  Cato  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  and  in  the  field,  Cato  has  the  advantage  of  him 
in  political  conduct. 

Phocion  undoubtedly  fhowed  great  prudence  in  re- 
forming a  modern  cuftom  in  Athens,  by  which  the  mi- 
litary and  civil  profefilons  were  kept  quite  diftinct,  a:  d 
in  restoring  the  fcheme  of  government  practifcd  by 
Pericles  and  Ariflides,  by  which  thoie  two  talents  be- 
came reunited. 

Cato  had  no  opportunity  of  effecting  fuch  a  regula- 
tion in  Rome,  where  Minerva  was  worfnipped  under  her 
civil  as  well  as  martial  capacity,  and  the  Roman  Ge- 
nerals were  no  lefs  diligent  in  ftudying  the  art  of  go- 
verning cities  than  that  of  conquering  them. 

Phocion's 
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Phocion's  collecting  the  arrears  of  contributions 
due  from  the  iflanders  to  the  Athenians  with  one  fhip 
only,  (hows  him  a  man* of  fingular  conduct,  and  that 
he  was  matter  of  the  art  of  perfuafion. 

His  behaviour  in  Eubcea,  where  hehindred  the  Athe- 
nians from  making  the  Grecians  prifoners,  for  fear  the 
people,  incited  to  proceed  with  the  utmoft  feverity 
againft  them,  mould  one  day  give  occafion  to  endlels 
divifions  and  quarrels,  is  a  further  mark  of  his  great 
prudence  and  capacity.  It  was  the  lame  prudence 
which  prompted  him  to  difluadc  the  Athenians  from 
giving  publick  teftimonies  of  their  joy  upon  the  news 
of  Philip's  death,  not  only  becaufe  it  was  mean  and  un- 
generous to  rejoice  at  the  death  of  an  enemy,  but  for 
a  more  politick  reafon.  He  wifely  forefaw  that  fuch 
demonftrations  of  joy  would  irritate  Alexander,  and 
make  him  turn  his  arms  againft  them. 

The  advice  he  gave  the  Athenians  to  deliver  up  the 
leading  men  among  the  Thebans  to  Alexander  who  de- 
manded them,  they  having  fheltered  themfelves  in 
Athens,  was  much  to  be  commended.  Nothing  can 
be  a  greater  abfurdity  in  politicks  than  for  a  (late 
to  expofe  itfelf  to  the  utmoft  calamities  out  of  compaf- 
fion  to  others,  efpecially  when  that  compaflion  mull  be 
impotent  and  ineffectual.  If  we  are  rot  the  mod  pow- 
erful in  arms  ourfelves,  we  ought  to  cultivate  a  friend- 
ihip  with  thofe  who  are  fo.  That  was  his  maxim. 

Phocion's  political  abilities  appeared  with  (till  greater 
luftre  in  the  fervice  he  rendered  to  Greece,  when  he  re- 
prefented  to  Alexander  that  if  he  had  a  mind  to  lead  a 
quiet  life  he  ought  to  give  over  all  thoughts  of  war  ;  but 
that  if  he  was  fond  of  glory  it  became  him  to  divert  his 
arms  from  Greece,  and  turn  him  againft  the  barbarians. 
He  laid  before  him  fuch  a  lively  reprefentation  of  the  ho- 
nour he  would  acquire  in  that  enterprize,  that  he 
foftened  the  mind  of  that  young  Prince,  gave  it  ano- 
ther bent,  and  by  that  means  procured  tranquillity  to 
Greece,  which  it  could  never  have  enjoyed  without  him. 

The  great  confidence  the  iflanders,  and  allies  of  the 
Athenians  repofed  in  him,  does  a  further  honour  to  his 

VOL.  V.  H  pru- 
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prudence.     True  policy  tells  us  it  is  much  better  to  win? 
men  by  integrity,  than  conquer  them  by  force  of  arms. 

One  of  Phocion's  great  principles  of  politicks  was, 
that  peace  ought  to  be  the  chief  end  of  all  govern- 
ments. In  this  view  he  oppofed  all  wars  that  were 
either  imprudent,  or  unneceflary.  The  unexpected 
fuccefs  of  Leoflhenes  in  a  war  which  he  would  have  pre- 
vented, could  not  bring  him  to  depart  from  his  opi- 
nion ;  he  flill  continued  to  oppofe  that  war  againfl 
the  Boeotians,  and  the  event  juflified  him  'in  that  op- 
pofition. 

This  forefight,  which  is  one  of  the  mod  eflential  qua- 
lities in  a  politician,  appeared  in  a  flill  flronger  light  when 
he  oppofed  thofe  who  were  defirous  that  Athens  fhould 
be  comprehended  in  the  peace  propofed  by  Philip,  and 
that  he  fhould  appear  in  the  general  allembly  of  Greece. 
He  infifled  upon  knowing  previously  what  Philip  would 
require.  It  was  indeed  carried  againfl  him  ;  but  it 
was  not  long  before  the  Athenians  had  reafon  to  re- 
pent of  it,  when  they  found  themfelves  opprefied  with 
the  exorbitant  demands  of  Philip.  Phocion's  advice 
after  this  was  as  falutary  as  that  which  he  had  given 
them  before,  when  it  was  rejected.  He  endeavoured  to 
make  them  fenfible  that  difobedience  would  be  their 
ruin,  and  propofed  to  them  the  example  of  their  ancef- 
tors,  who  being  fbmetimes  -fovereigns,  and  fometimes 
fubjects,  and  acting  as  became  them  under  both  thofe 
circumflances,  did  not  only  preferve  their  own  city, 
but  all  Greece  befides. 

As  foon  as  the  news  of  Alexander's  death  was  known 
in  Athens,  the  people  who  had  been  intimidated  by  the 
high  reputation  of  that  Prince,  began  to  fhew  them- 
feives,  and  aim  at  innovation.  But  Phocion,  who  fore- 
faw  to  what  a  degree  of  danger  the  city  would  expofe 
itfelf  in  cafe  the  news  mould  not  be  confirmed,  re- 
flrained  and  cooled  them  by  this  celebrated  faying, 
which  was  dictated  by  confummate  prudence,  "  If  Alex- 
"  ander  be  dead  to-day,  he  will  be  ib  to-morrow  and 
"  the  next  day,  and  we  (hall  have  time  enough  to  deli- 
"  berate  at  leifure  and  with  more  fafety." 
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Thefe  inftances  of  Phoci'on's  policy,  which  mufl  be 
allowed  to  be  very  extraordinary,  are  however  fhoit  of 
Cato's  j  whetHer  they  are  confidered  in  the  ufefulnefs  of 
them,  or  the  dangers  tint  attended  them.  He  put  up 
for  the  Tribunefhip  in  oppofition  to  Metellus.  a  moft 
dangerous  competitor,  and  a  perfon  whole  power  would 
have  proved  fatal  to  Rome  if  it  had  not  been  counter- 
balanced by  the  authority  of  a  wife  man  and  a  good 
citizen.  He  courageoudy  with  flood  Caefar  in  the  quef- 
tion  about  Catiline  ;  he  expofed  himfelf  to  the  moft 
imminent  danger  when  he  oppofed  the  decree  of  Me- 
tellus for  recalling  Pompey  ;  and  yet  when  he  had  quafh- 
ed  Metellus.  and  in  him  all  the  interefl  and  power  of 
Pompey,  he  gave  ftill  a  ftronger  inflance  of  his  prudence 
when  he  hindred  the  fenatefrom  branding  Metellus  with 
infamy,  and  depofing  him,  \vhich  proceeding  would 
have  irritated  Pompey  to  the  laft  degree,  and  forced 
him  upon  extremities. 

The  fame  fpirit  put  him  upon  (landing  for  the  Prae- 
torfhip,  on  purpofe  to  countermine  CralTus  and  Pompey, 
who  were  named  Cbnfuls.  With  the  lame  courage  and 
refolution  he  oppofed  the  decree  of  Trebonius  ;  and  tho' 
he  was  dragged  from  the  tribunal  by  a  li<5tor,  he  per- 
fifted  in  declaiming  againft  the  decree  ;  and  when  they 
had  got  it  palTed  by  force,  and  the  people  enraged  at 
it  were  aflcmbling  in  order  to  demolifh  Pompey's  fta- 
tues,  he  hindred  it,  and  by  his  prudence  prevented  the 
disturbances  and  tumults  that  would  have  enfued. 

The  act  he  got  palTed  in  the  fenate,  that  in  cafe  no  one 
appeared  toaccufe  thole  who  ihould  be  elected  into  of- 
fices, they  themfelves  fhould  appear  and  deliver  in  an 
account  of  the  means  they  had  uled  to  obtain  them, 
was  a  flroke  no  lefs  bold  than  necelTary  to  give  a  mor- 
tal blow  to  that  petr.icious  practice  of  corruption. 

He  gave  an  equal  inflance  of  his  prudence  at  that 
time.,  when  the  factions  of  Scipio,  Hypfaeus,  and  Milo 
threatened  a  civil  war,  and  there  were  every  day  three 
parties  in  the  Forum  ready  to  come  to  blows  ;  he  pro- 
pofed  to  cure  a  greater  evil  by  a  lefs,  and  to  prevent 
ftill  a  greater ;  his  advice  was  to  commit  every  thing 
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to  Pompey,  and  declare  him  fole  Conful.  The  eouu- 
fel  he  afterwards  gave  Pompey,  who  was  for  eftablifh- 
ing  penalties  by  a  new  law  againft  fuch  as  had  obtained 
their  offices  by  bribery  and  corruption,  was  no  lefs  an 
argument  of  his  great  prudence  and  judgment.  He 
convinced  him  that  it  would  be  great  injuftice  to  decree 
new  penalties  for  old  tranfgreffions,  and  punim  them  by 
a  law  that  had  never  been  violated. 

It  may  be  faid  that  he  did  not  act  like  a  good  flatei- 
man  when  he  refufed  Pompey's  alliance,  and  fo  forced 
him  into  Caefar's  family,  which  proved  the  overthrow 
of  the  commonwealth.  But  befides  that  Cato  could  not 
forefee  that  alliance,  he  followed  in  that  refufal  his  own, 
maxim,  which  was,  that  no  true  patriot  ought  to  re- 
ceive into  his  family  an  ambitious  m;m,  who  feeks  his 
alliance  only  for  the  fake  of  his  authority,  which  he  will 
make  ufe  of  to  the  ruin  of  his  country. 

A  (late  is  concerned  in  nothing  more  nearly  than  in 
a  punctual  adminiilration  of  its  revenues,  wherein  Cato 
rendered  to  his  country. three  mod  important  fervices 
when  he  was  Quseflor. 

In  the  firfl  place  he  exacted  with  the  utmoft  rigour 
whatever  was  due  from  private  perfons  to  the  treafury, 
and  at  the  fame  time  caufed  a  punctual  payment  to  be 
made  of  all  the  publick  debts  -9  by  which  proceeding 
he  put  a  flop  to  a  moft  flagrant  abufe  that  had  crept 
in  by  the  connivance,  or  injudicious  compliance  of 
former  Quxflors.  There  were  feveral  pretended  orders 
upon  the  treafury,  which  were  allowed  through  favour, 
and  paid  without  enquiry.  Cato  caufed  them  all  to 
be  laid  before  him,  cancelled  them,  and  fo  put  a  flop 
to  fuch  pernicious  practices. 

In  the  fecond  place  he  profecuted  the  officers  who 
had  been  employed  by  Sylla  in  the  execution  of  his 
prolcriptions,  and  when  he  had  forced  them  to  refund 
the  immenfe  turns  they  had  gained,  in  that  execrable 
fervice,  he  had  them  condemned  and  executed  as  mur- 
derers. 

The  third  and  moft  confiderable  fervice  of  all,  was 
his  putting  a  flop  to  grants  unneceflary,  or  undeferved. 

There 
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There  can  be  no  greater  diforder  in  a  ftate  than  when 
its  treafure  is  made  a  prey  to  favour,  inftead  of  a  re- 
compence  for  fervice.  This  is  the  fountain  of  two 
evils  equally  pernicious.  The  wealth  of  the  Hate  is 
wafted  by  giving  where  it  does  not  receive,  and  true 
merit  feeing  itfelf  neglected,  languishes,  and  at  laft  pe- 
rifhes  for  want  of  nourifhment,  whilft  no  man  cares  to 
exert  himfelf  in  the  fervice  of  his  country,  for  which 
he  is  never  regarded,  but  on  the  contrary  finds  the  un- 
deferving  and  unprofitable  reap  the  rewards  due  to 
that  fervice.  The  very  bees  teach  a  \vholefome  doc- 
trine on  this  head  to  ftatefmen  and  politicians ;  they 
drive  from  their  hives  the  jdrones  who  live  upon  their 
ftock,  without  contributing  to  it  by  their  oxvn  induftry. 
Cato  made  it  appear  even  in  his  younger  days  that  a 
ftate  might  grow  wealthy  without  committing  the  leaft 
injuftiee,  and  that  order  and  regularity  would  fuffice  to 
enrich  it. 

Phocion  has  nothing  of  this  kind  to  come  into  the 
comparifon,  though  the  finances  were  not  under  a  bet- 
ter regulation  at  Athens  than  they  were  at  Rome,  but 
were  diflipated  on  occafions  altogether  as  unneceffary 
and  unprofitable  to  the  government. 

Cato  did  not  think  it  enough  to  regulate  the  revenues 
>of  the  ftate,  but  extended  his  care  even,  to  the  fortunes 
of  private  perfons,  by  moderating  the  exorbitant  ex- 
pences,  which  luxury  and  an  indifcreet  emulation  had 
introduced  in  the  mows  exhibited  to  the  people  by  the 
,^Ediles.  He  introduced  the  fimplicity  oblerved  in 
Greece  on  thofe  occafions,  and  made  it  appear  that  no- 
thing  wafc  more  ridiculous  than  to  be  profufe  in  mat- 
ters of  no  moment,  and  to  make  a  publick  diverfion 
the  ruin  of  families. 

Among  the  political  actions  of  Cito  may  be  reckoned 
that  which  he  performed  at  his  firft  entrance  into  the 
world,  when  being  nothing  more  than  a  Tribune  of  the 
foldiers  he  made  ufe  of  a  furlough,  not  to  go  and  look 
after  his  own  affairs,  as  it  was  cuftomary  with  others 
on  fucji  occafions,  but  to  travel  into  Afia  on  purpofe 
to  bring  home  with"  him  if  poflible  the  philofopher 
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Athenodorus,  celebrated  for  his  great  wifdom,  and  who 
had  rejected  the  mod  advantageous  offers  made  him  by 
great  commanders,  -and  even  fovereign  Princes,  in  or- 
der to  prevail  on  him  to  rcfide  with  them.  He  fuc- 
ceeded,  and  enriched  his  country  with  the  prefence  of 
that  perfon  at  a  time  when  fne  ftood  in  greateft  need 
of  him  ;  and  was  fo  proud  of  his  fuccefs,  that  he  thought 
jt  a  piece  of  fervice  more  profitable  to  the  ftate  than  all 
the  exploits  of  Lucullus  and  Pompey. 

In  his  behaviour  to  King  Ptolemy  at  Rhodes,  when 
he  obliged  him  to  pay  him  the  firft  vifit,  received  him 
in  ib  ftately  a  manner  without  fo  much  as  rifmg  from 
fais  feat,  and  treated  him  as  a  private  perfon,  he  well 
maintained  the  Roman  dignity,  and  yet  at  the  fame 
time  by  the  advice  he  gave  he  convinced  the  King  of 
his  kindnefs  and  friendfhip  for  him  ;  of  which  that 
Prince  was  afterwards  further  convinced  by  the  reception 
lie  met  with  at  Rome. 

Cato  maintained  the  majefly  of  the  empire  flill  in  a 
higher  degree,  in  the  audience  he  received  from  King 
Juba  in  Africa.  That  Prince,  puffed  up  with  pride  and 
arrogance,  which  made  him  look  on  the  Proconfuls  of 
Rome  as  no  better  than  his  lieutenants,  had  ordered  his 
phair  to  be  placed  between  thofe  of  Cato  and  Scipio. 
Cato  could  not  bear  with  fuch  contempt  and  prefump- 
tion,  but  removed  his  own  chair,  and  placed  it  on  the 
other  fide  of  Scipio,  whom  by  that  means  he  feated  in 
the  middle,  paying  the  firft  honour  to  the  Roman  Pro- 
conful,  though  his  enemy ;  an  action  of  fo  much  great- 
nefs,  courage,  and  virtue,  that  it  never  can  be  too 
hiuch  extolled. 

Humanity  is  a  virtue  fo  eficrtial  to  our  nature,  that 
wilhcut  it  we  ceafe  to  be  men,  it  being  the  bafis  and 
foundation  cf  all  other  virtues.  Phccion  with  all  that 
feverity  which  made  him  inflexible  whenever  the  flate 
^vas  concerned,  was  notwithstanding  fo  gentle  and  com- 
pailionate  in  his  nature,  that*  even  his  enemies  found 
him  ready  to  aifift  them  on  all  proper  occafions.  Cato 
was  poifeffcd  of  that  virtue  to  as  eminent  a  degree  as 
ifhocion,  and  like  him  made  it  evident  that  he  was  no 
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where  terrible  and  untraftable,  hut  in  the  aflemblies  of 
the  people,  and  in  the  fenate,  when  the  publick  good 
was  his  obje<ft.  This  perfon  who  was  autlerity  itfclf, 
even  he  who  had  been  brought  up  in  a  fchooi  where 

.    . 

companion  was  condemned  as  'a  weaknefs,  was  notwith- 
ftanding  the  rnofl  compailionate  of  all  men.  It  was  that 
difpofition  which  induced  him  to  quit  Sicily*  rather  than 
expofe  the  country  to  an  unavoidable  ruin  by  making  it 
the  feat  of  war.  He  obtained  that  order  from  Pompey 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  that  no  city 
fhould  be  facked  that  was  in  fubjedion  to  die  Romans, 
and  that. no  Roman  Jhould  be  flain  but  in  battle.  After 
Caefar's  overthrow  at  Dyrrhachium,  he  was  afflicted  in 
the  midft  of  victory,  and  \vept  at  the  fight  of  fo  many 
brave  Romans  who  fell  in  the  action.  After  the  battle 
of  Pharfalia,  when  Pompey's  fon  was  for  arrefling  and 
punifhing  all  thofe  who  \vere  withdrawing  thcmfelves, 
and  was  beginning  with  Cicero  himfelf,  Cato  foftcncd 
him,  and  faved  Cicero's  life,  and  the  lives  of  all  the 
reft.  Scipio,  in  complaifance  to  Juba,  propofed  to 
murder  all  the  inhabitants  of  Utica,  without  diftinc- 
tion  of  age  or  fex,  and  to  raze  the  city  ;  he  oppofcd 
fuch  an  ad  of  barbarity,  and  prevented  it.  The  night 
before  his  death  he  conferred  with  Lucius  Caefar,  and 
inftructed  him  in  what  manner  he  was  to  addrefs  him- 
felf to  Csefar.  He  who  was  refolved  upon  his  own 
death,  was  concerned  for  the  fafety  of  others,  and  taught 
them  what  they  were  to  fay  and  do,  to  pacify  their 
enemy,  and  obtain  a  pardon. 

Cato  is  like  wife  to  be  preferred  to  Phocion  on  the  fcore 
of  penetratipn  and  forefight.  It  may  be  faid  of  him  that 
he  did  not  penetrate  into  futurity  with  ths  faculties  of  a 
man,  but  with  the  prefcience  of  a  Go  i  opened  and  re- 
vealed it.  He  foretold  to  the  Romans  all  the  calamities, 
which  the  fnendfhip  between  Csefar  and  Pompey  would 
bring  upon  them.  Craflus  and  Pompey  had  no  fooner 
procured  Vatinius  to  be  elected  Praetor,  but  he  warned 
them  of  the  miferies  in  which  the  city  was  to  be  plunged. 
As  foon  as  the  decree  vvaspafled  for  continuing  toCaefar 
his  troops  and  provinces,  he  threatened  Pompey  with  the 
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cloud  that  was  gathering,  and  which  was  to  fall  both 
upon  him,  and  the  flate.  He  discovered  to  the  Romans 
all  the  views  and  defigns  of  Caefar  as  clearly  as  if  he  had 
been  his  confident  -,  he  fhowed  them  what  he  was  pur- 
fuing,  and  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  but  Caefar. 
He  toreiaw  and  foretold  Scipio's  difafter,  and  the  un- 
fortunate end  of  the  war  in  Africa. 

Cato  profefTed  afevere  inflexiblejuilice,  that  was  never 
to  be  mollified  by  favour  or  affection  •  that  which  Pho- 
cion  practifed  was  more  humane  and  gentle  and  could 
fometimes  abate  its  rigour.     And  yet  this  very  autlere 
and  inflexible  Roman,  the  declared  enemy  of  fuch  as 
bought  furlrages  in  order  to  carry  their  elections,  raifed 
a  fharp  profecution  againft  Murena,  for  having  got  him- 
felf  declared  Conful  by  dint  of  money,  but  fpared  the 
other  Conful  Silanus,  though  he  was   as  guilty  as  his 
collegue,  becaufe  he  was  his  brother-in-law.     Phocion, 
though  lefs  fevere,  was  more  jufl  when  he  refufed  to 
ftand  by  his  ibn-in-law  Charicles,  who  was  called  to  ac- 
count for  the  money  he  had  received  of  Harpalus,  and 
returned  him  this  fine  anfwer  ;  "  It  is  true  I  have  made 
"  thee  my  fon-in-law,but  itisonly  for  jufl  and  honourable 
<c  purpofes."    And  what  is  more,  when  Cato,  who  acted 
with  fo  much  partiality  in  refpect  to  Silanus,  faw  Pompey 
Ibmetimes  flacken  his  hand  in  favourof  his  friends  and  re- 
lations accufed  of  the  fame  crimes,  he  feverely  repri- 
manded him  for  it.     He  could  not  pardon  that  in  Pom- 
pey which  he  had  allowed  in  himfelf.     In  fuch  outrage- 
ous virtues  humour  often  gets  the  upper  hand,  and  in- 
fmuates  itfelf  under  the  maik  of  reafon  and  equity. 

Difmtereftednefs  is  abfolutely  neceflary  in  a  ftatefman, 
and  without  it  all  other  qualities  are  generally  unprofit- 
able, and  fometimes  even  pernicious.  At  firfl  fight 
Phocion  and  Cato  feem  pretty  equal  in  this  refpect.  Pho- 
cion refufed  a  hundred  talents  fent  him  by  Alexander,  and 
a  town  which  he  would  have  given  him.  He  rejected 
with  the  like  magnanimity  the  feven  hundred  talents 
.  offered  him  by  Harpalus,  and  a  very  confiderable  fum 
from  Menyllus.  Cato  turned  a  large  eftate  that  had  been 
left  him  into  ready  money,  which  he  lent  to  his  friends, 
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as  they  wanted  it,  without  intereil  -,  nay  he  often  mort- 
gaged his  own  farms  and  Haves  to  lerve  them ;  and  he 
returned  the  rich  prefents  lent  him  by  Deiotarus  to  gain 
his  favour. 

It  may  be  faid  that  the  infinite  difference  between  the 
offers  made  to  the  one  and  the  other,  creates  the  fame 
difference  in  the  virtue  of  the  one  and  the  other  in  the 
refufal,  and  that  in  this  refpcd  Phocion  has  greatly  the 
advantage ;  but  in  my  opinion  that  is  not  the  rule  by 
which  we  are  to  judge.     Cato  would  have  been  proof  as 
well  as  Phocion  againft  all  the  wealth  in  the  imivcrfej 
befides,  he  that  gives  may  be  faid  to  do  more  than  he 
who  refufes  to  receive.     The  difference  of  their  fortune 
only  is  what  gives  Phocion's  magnanimity  the  preference. 
The  rich  man,  who  makes  himfelf  a  Have  to  gold,  of 
which  he  has  no  need,  is  a  menfler;  and  the  poor  man, 
who  can  bear  with  patience  and  conftancy  the  gauling 
load  of  neceflity,  which  is  always  importunate  and  im- 
perious, has  fomething  in  him  that  is  divine.     The  ex- 
treme poverty  wherein  Phocion  died,  after  having  been 
fo  often  Captain-general  of  the  Athenians,  is  a  glorious 
illuftration  of  his  felf-dcnial. 

A  fimplicity  of  life  was  equally  confpicuous  in  them 
both.     Bat  that  of  Phocion  was  not  fo  extraordinary  for 
the  age  and  city  wherein  he  lived,  which  afforded  many 
illuftrious  examples  of  that  kind,  as  was  that  of  Cato, 
who  lived  at  a  time,  and  in  a  city  where  luxury  was  ar- 
rived at  its  higheft  pitch.     It  mud  be  faid  to  the  di fad- 
vantage  of  the  latter,  that  by  fuffering  his  aufterity  to 
create  in  him  a  contempt  and  diflike  of  the  eftablilhed 
cuftoms,  by  appearing  in  public  bare  footed,  and  with- 
out his  robe,  and  fitting  in  that  condition  to  hear  caufes 
in  open  court,  he  very  juftly  incurred  the  reproach  of 
having  undervalued  and  difgraced  the  dignity  of  Prae- 
tor  by   fuch  indecencies.      His  principles  of  running 
counter  to  the  common  practice  of  mankind,  of  blufh- 
ing  only  at  things  that  were  in  their  own  nature  fhame- 
ful,  and  of  looking  with  contempt  on   thofe  that  were 
only  fo  in  opinion,  ought  to  have  been  reftrained  with- 
in its  due  bounds.     Our  actions  indeed  ought  to  be 
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contrary  to  thofe  of  the  vicious,  and  to  fuch  as  are  really 
blameable ;  but  whatever  has  been  eftablifhed  by  gene- 
ral confent,  and  the  conftant  practice  of  mankind,  is 
not  to  be  treated  as  a  vain  opinion,  but  a  part  of  de- 
cency, which  no  man  can  break  through,  efpecially  if 
he  be  in  a  public  ftation,  without  opening  a  door  to  im- 
pudence, than  which  nothing  can  be  more  fhameful. 

Marriage  is  a  circumftance  fo  effential,  as  to  be  of 
hfelf  able  to  poifon  the  mod  happy,  and  exhilarate  the 
moft  unfortunate  ftate  of  life.  Phocion  and  Cato  were 
both  twice  married,  but  with  very  different  fuccefs. 
We  know  nothing  of  Phocion's  firft  wife,  which  is  not 
at  all  to  her  difreputation.  His  fecond  was  a  pattern  of 
virtue,  modefty,  and  fimplicity.  She  received  in  the 
crouded  theatre  the  publick  acclamations  and  applaufe 
of  the  Athenians  •,  whereas  Cato's  firfl  wife  difhonoured 
him  by  the  life  me  led,  and  he  himfelf  difhonoured  the 
fecond  in  parting  with  her,  and  marrying  her  to  Horten- 
fius.  It  is  certain  that  this  complaifance  would  have 
been  more  pardonable  in  Phocion,  who  lived  in  a  city 
where  a  grave  legiflator  had  been  defirous  to  introduce 
fuch  marriages,  however  indecent  they  appeared,  and  to 
cftablifh  them  by  lawful  authority. 

If  Phocion  was  happier  than  Cato  in  his  wives,  Cato  was 
more  fortunate  in  his  children.  Phocion's  fon,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  great  care  his  father  had  taken  to  have  him 
educated  in  Sparta  in  all  the  rigour  of  the  Lacedaemoni- 
an difcipline,  on  purpofe  to  correct  his  propenfity  to  lux- 
ury and  pleafure,  lived  and  died  a  debauchee ;  whereas 
Cato's  fon,  though  he  had  at  firft  a  bad  reputation  for 
his  attachment  to  women,  made  an  attonement  for  that 
weaknefs  by  the  bravery  of  his  death.  He  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Philippi,  after  having  given  fuch  prodigi- 
ous proofs  of  his  valour,  as  were  admired  even  by  the 
enemy.  And  his  daughter  Porcia  came  not  behind  her 
father  either  in  wifdom,  temperance,  or  magnanimity. 

To  finiili  the  comparifon  of  thefe  two  great  men 
there  remains  but  one  circumftance  more  to  be  confi- 
dered,  and  that  is  their  death. .  Phocion  fell  a  facrifice 
to  the  injuftice  of  his  fellow-citizens.  It  is  true  he  had 

given 
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given  them  fome  colour  for  what  they  did,  by  the  fault 
he  committed  in  not  feizing  Nicanor.  But  that,  if  it 
was  a'  fault,  was  not  only  pardonable  but  glorious.  It 
is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  if  he  had  known  what  Nicanor 
defigncd  he  would  have  preferred  the  prefervation  of  his 
country  to  the  intereft  and  fafety  of  his  friend  ;  but  he 
was  ignorant  of  it;  and  to  betray  and  furrender  a  friend, 
in  whom  one  has  an  entire  confidence,  and  without  any 
fufpicion  of  him,  is  an  extremity  fo  violent  and  terrible 
that  a  man  of  honour  would  chufe  rather  to  die  than  be 
guilty  of  it.  Cato  chofe  rather  to  kill  himfelf  than  cut- 
live  his  own  liberty,  and  that  of  his  country,  and  was 
the  only  man  who  by  a  generous  death  triumphed  over 
his  enemy  who  at  the  fame  time  was  triumphing  over 
the  reil  of  mankind. 

What  followed  upon  the  death  of  Phocion  was  more 
honourable  than  what  enfued  upon  that  of  Cato.  Great 
indeed  and  univerfal  were  the  applaufes  given  to  Cato. 
All  the  people  of  Utica  with  a  general  voice  called  him 
their  benefactor,  their  faviour,  the  only  man  that  was 
free  and  invincible  Their  dread  of  Csefar  himfelf, 
who  was  then  at  their  gates,  could  not  abate  in  them 
the  refpect  and  veneration  they  had  for  him.  They 
made  him  an  honourable  funeral,  and  on  the  fea-fide 
creeled  to  his  memory  a  ftatue  with  a  fword  in  its  hand. 
But  all  this  was  nothing  comparable  to  the  glory  that 
attended  the  death  of  Phocion.  A  lady  of  Megara 
erected  for  him  an  honorary  fepulchre,  and  carried  his 
bones  home  with  her,  and  repofited  them  under  her  fire- 
hearth.  The  Athenians,  made  wife  by  their  calamities, 
foon  repented  of  their  folly  and  wickednefs;  they  la- 
mented when  it  was  too  late  what  a  watchful  magistrate, 
what  an  upright  guardian  of  temperance  and  juflice 
they  had  put  to  death,  and  ftung  with  remorfe  brought 
his  allies  back  to  Athens,  interred  them  honourably  at 
the  publick  expence,  raifed  to  him  a  ftatue  in  brafs, 
and  put  to  death  his  accufers.  Thus  Phocion,  after 
dying  like  Socrates,  the  wifeft  of  men,  was  like  him 

The 
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The  care  both  the  one  [and  the  other  took  of  their 
friends,  when  they  were  in  the  very  jaws  of  death, 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  Phocion  condemns  himfelf 
on  purpofe  to  mollify  his  judges,  and  tries  every  thing 
for  the  prefervation  of  his  friends,  who  were  accufed 
with  him.  It  was  with  the  utmoft  reluctance  that  ht 
granted  Nicocles  the  favour  he  had  fo  earneftly  defired  of 
drinking  the  poifon  firft,  and  he  made  it  appear  how 
much  that  melancholy  conceflion  coft  him.  Neither 
did  Cato  fpare  any  care  or  pains  for  the  prefervation  of 
his  friends  ;  he  prefled  them  to  provide  for  their  own 
fafety,  furnifhed  them  with  every  thing  neceflary,  went 
himfelf  to  the  port  to  fee  them  embark,  expreifed  the 
utmoft  concern  for  them,  fent  feveral  times  to  enquire 
after  them,  and  when  he  was  told  that  the  weather  was 
flormy  fetched  a  deep  figh  at  the  thoughts  of  the  danger 
they  might  be  in.  At  laft  when  he  was  fure  they  were 
all  embarked  he  killed  himfelf.  Men  truly  great  and 
good  extend  the  offices  of  friendfhip  beyond  death  itfelf, 
and  forget  their  own  fafety  whilft  they  are  intent  upon 
the  prefervation  of  their  friends.  The  orders  both  of 
them  left  their  fons  at  their  death  are  much  to  their  ho- 
nour both  as  flatefmen  or  philofophers.  Phocion  com- 
manded his  fon  never  to  think  of  revenging  himfelf  upon 
the  Athenians,  but  to  forget  their  injuftice  to  him;  and 
Cato  warned  his  againft  meddling  in  affairs  relating  to 
the  government. 

To  conclude,  and  to  give  in  a  few  words  a  general 
idea  both  of  the  one  and  the  other,  it  is  fufficient  to  fay 
that  Phocion  fell,  and  drew  on  his  country  innumerable 
calamities  by  following  too  flirty  his  own  opinion,  and 
not  diftrufting  a  friend  whom  he  thought  to  manage  for 
her  intereft ;  whereas  Scipio,  Pompey,  and  Rome  itfelf 
were  loft  for  want  of  following  the  advice  of  Cato. 
This  makes  much  for  his  honour,  and  gives  him  no  fmall 
advantage  over  Phocion. 
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SOME  imagine,  and  with  great  appearance  of  rez- 
fon,  that  the  fable  of  Ixion,  who  embracing  a 
cloud  inflead  of  Juno,  begot  the  Centaurs,  was  in- 
vented to  reprefent  to  us  ambitious  men,  whofe  minds 
being  enamoured  of  fame,  (which  is  a  mere  unfubftan- 
tial  image  of  virtue)  produce  nothing  that  is  genuine  or 
uniform;  for  their  actions  not  proceeding  from  any 
fleady  principle,  but  being  influenced  only  by  a  regard 
to  the  capricious  defires  aud  paflions  of  the  multitude, 
muft  needs  be  deformed  and  unnatural  What  the 
fhepherds  in  the  tragedy  of  Sophocles,  lay  of  their  Iheep, 

They  rule  though  fuljefts^  and  though  mute  command, 

may  be  very  properly  applied  to  the  condition  of  thofe 
itatefmen,  who  to  gain  a  vain  title  of  authority  are  con- 
tent 
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tent  to  fubject  themfelves  to  the  humour  of  the  people. 
For  as  thofc  who  row  in  the  fore  part  of  a  fhip,  though  ' 
they  fee  what  is  before  them  better  than  the  pilot,  yet 
continually  have  an  eye  upon  him,  and  act  according  to 
his  directions;  fo  thofe  who  in  the  adminiftration  of  a 
commonwealth,  have  nothing  in  view  but  popular  ap- 
plaufe,    though    they    bear   the    name   of  governors, 
are  in  reality  ilaves  to  the  multitude.     The  man  who  is 
compleatly  virtuous,  regards  not  glory,  any  further  than 
as  by  the  credit  and  confidence  which  it  procures  him, 
it  facilitates  the  execution  of  his  defigns.     A  young  man 
who  is  ambitious  of  honour  may  indeed  be  permitted  to 
glory  a  little  In  his  good  actions ;  for,  as  Theophrafhis 
fays,  his  virtues  which  are  yet  tender,  and  as  it  were  in 
the  bud,  being  cherifhed  and  fupported  by  praife,  grow 
flronger,  and  take  the  deeper  root.     But  when  this  paf- 
fion  is  exorbitant,  it  is  dangerous  in  all  men,  and  abfo- 
lutely  deftru&ive  in  thofe  who  govern  a  commonwealth  ; 
for  being  joined  with  great  power,  it  trarjfpoits  men 
even  to  madnefs;  fo  that  they  no  more  think  that  to  be 
glorious  which  is  good,  but  eiteem  thofe  aftions  only  to 
be  good  which  are  glorious.     As  Phocion  therefore  an- 
fvvered  King  Antipa*ter,  who  defired  fomething  of  him 
that  was  dimoneft,  "  I  cannot  be  your  flatterer,  and  your 
*'  friend  too  •,"  fo  thefe  men  fhould  anfwer  the  people, 
*'  The  fame  man  cannot  be  your  fervant  and  your  magi- 
"  (Irate."     For  it  may  happen  to  the  commonwealth, 
as  to  the  ferpent  in  the  fable,  whofe  tail  rifir.g  in  rebel- 
lion againft  the  head,  complained  that  it  was  always 
forced  to  follow,  and  prayed,  it  might  be  permitted  by 
turns  to  lead  the  way ;  which  having  obtained,  by  pro- 
ceeding without  any  knowledge  or  judgment  it  greatly 
injured  both  itfelf  and  the  heaa  too,  which  was  thus  ob- 
liged, contrary  to  nature,  to  follow  a  guide  that  v,  as  deaf 
and  blind.     The  fame  thing  we  fee  happen  to  many,  who 
guided  by  the  inclinations  of  an  ignorant  and  giddy  mul- 
titude, produce  fuch  diforders  as  they  are  ur,abie  to  re- 
ftrain  or  afterwards  to  remedy. 

This  is  what  has  occurred  to  me  to  fay  concerning 
that  glory  which  depends  on  the  vulgar,  upon  confider- 
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ing  the  effects  of  it  in  the  misfortunes  of  Cains  and  Ti- 
berius Gracchus ;  men  of  the  bed  natural  difpofitions, 
of  the  beft:  education,  and  of  the  beft  intentions  in  go- 
vernment ;  yet  they  were  ruined,  not  fo  much  indeed  by 
an  immoderate  defire  of  glory,  as  by  a  more  excufablc 
fear  of  infamy  :  for  being  excellrvely  beloved  and  favour- 
ed by  the  people,  they  thought  it  ingratitude  to  deny 
them  any  thing  j  and  by  ftriving  to  outdo  the  honours 
they  received  by  the  benefits  they  conferred,  and  receiv- 
ing flill  greater  honours  in  return  for  thefe  benefits, 
both  they  and  the  people  became  inflamed  with  fb  violent 
a  zeal  for  each  other,  that  by  degrees  they  brought 
themfelves  into  fuch  a  fituation  as  to  be  unable  to  apply 
that  maxim, 

In  error's  paths  'tis  jbameful  to  perfift. 

This  you  yourfelf  will  gather  from  the  ftory.  I  mall 
compare  with  them  two  Lacedaemonian  kings,  Agis  and 
Cleomenes  ;  for  they  being  defirous  alfo  to  increafe  the 
power  of  the  people,  by  reftoring  thofe  juft  and  excellent 
inftitutions  which  had  fallen  into  difufe,  incurred  in  the 
fame  manner  the  hatred  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  who 
could  not  endure  to  be  deprived  of  thofe  advantages  by 
which  they  were  diftinguithed  from  the  vulgar.  Thefc 
were  not  indeed  brothers,  as  the  two  Romans  were,  but 
they  were  perfectly  akin  in  their  actions  and  delighs, 
the  origin  of  which  was  this  ; 

When  the  love  of  gold  and  filver  had  once  crept  into 
Sparta,  and  was  followed  by  avarice,  fraud  and  rapine 
in  the  acquifition  of  riches,  and  by  luxury,  effeminacy, 
and  prodigality  in  the  enjoyment  of  them,  the  common- 
wealth loft  its  former  dignity  and  greatncfs,  and  was  un- 
worthily reduced  to  a  mean  and  deipicable  ftate,  in 
which  it  continued  till  the  days  of  Asis  and  Leonidas. 
Agisjwas  of  the  family  of  Eurytion,  the  ion  of  Eudamidas, 
and  the  fixth  in  deicent  from  Agdilaus,  who  had  the 
chief  authority  among  the  Grecians,  and  who  com- 
manded in  the  famous  expedition  into  Afia.  Agffilaus 
left  behind  him  a  ion  called  Archidamus,  \vho  being 
flain  by  the  Meilapians  at  Mardurium  in  Italy,  was  liic- 

ceeded 
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ceedcd  by  his  eideft  fon  Agis  •,  he  being  killed  by  Anti- 
pater  near  Megalopolis,  and  leaving  no  ifliie,  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  his  brother  Eudamidas  ;  he,  by  a  fon  called 
Archidamus-,  and  Archidamus  by  another  Eudamidas, 
the  father  of  this  Agis  of  whom  we  now  treat. 

Leonidas,  fon  of  Cleonymus,  was  of  the  other  royal 
branch  of  the  Agiades,  and  the  eighth  in  defcent  from 
Paufanias,  who  defeated  Mardonius  in  the  battle  of  Pia- 
taeae.  Paufanias  was  fucceeded  by  a  fon  called  Plifto- 
nax^  and  he  by  another  Paufanias,  who  being  banifhed, 
and  leading  a  private  life  at  Tegea,  his  eideft  fon  Agefi- 
polis  reigned  in  his  place;  he  dying  without  ifliie,.  wa» 
fucceeded  by  a  younger  brother  called  Cleombrotus,  who 
left  two  fons  :  the  elder  was  Agefipolis,  who  reigned  but 
a  fhort  time,  and  died  without  iifue;  he  was  fucceeded 
by  his  younger  brother  called  Cleomenes,  who  had  alfo 
two  fons,  Acrotatus  and  Cleonymus  •  the  firft  died  be- 
fore his  father,  but  left  a  fon  called  Areus,  who  fuc- 
ceeded him,  and  being  (lain  at  Corinth,  left  the  kingdom 
to  his  fon  Acrotatus :  this  Acrotatus  was  defeated,  and 
(lain  near  Megalopolis,  in  a  battle  againft  the  tyrant 
Ariflodemus  ;  he  left  his  wife  big  with  child,  who  being 
delivered  of  a  fon,  Leonidas  (fon  of  the  above  named 
Cleonymus)  was  made  his  guardian,  and  the  young  man 
dying  in  his  minority,  he  fucceeded  in  the  kingdom. 

Leonidas  was  a  man  in  no  great  eflsem  with  the  peo- 
ple ;  for  though  there  was  at  that  time  a  general  cor- 
ruption of  manners,  yet  a  greater  averfiori  to  the  old  in- 
ilitutions  appeared  in  him  than  in  others-,  for  having  liv- 
ed a  long  time  among  the  great  men  of  Perfia,  and  been 
a  follower  of  King  Seleucus,  he  unadvifedly  imitated 
the  pride  and  luxury  of  thofe  courts,  in  the  limited  go- 
vernment of  a  Grecian  commonwealth. 

But  Agis  both  in  abilities  and  greatnefs  of  mind,  not 
only  far  excelled  Leonidas,  but  in  a  manner  all  the  kings 
that  had  reigned  fmce  the  great  Agefilaus.  For  though 
he  had  been  bred  very  tenderly  and  in  affluence  by  his 
mother  Agefiflrata,  and  his  grandmother  Archidamia, 
who  were  the  wealthieft  of  the  Lacedemonians  ;  yet  be- 
fore the  age  of  twenty,  he  fo  far  overcame  himfelf,  as 

to 
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to  refift  the  allurements  of  pleafure.  His  perfon  was 
handfome  and  graceful  ;  yet  to  give  a  check  to  the  vanity 
he  might  take  therein,  he  affected  great  plainnefs  and 
fimplicity  in  hisdrefs,  and  avoided  all  expenfive  and  fu- 
perfluous  ornaments.  In  his  diet,  bathing,  and  in  all  his 
exercifes,  he  chofe  to  imitate  the  old  Spartan  frugality  and 
temperance,  and  was  often  heard  to  lay,  "  He  would  not 
"  defire  the  kingdom,  if  he  did  not  hope  by  means  of  that 
*'  authority  to  reftore  the  ancient  laws  and  difcipline. 

The  Lacedaemonians  might  date  the  beginning  of  their 
corruption  from  their  conqueft  of  Athens,  from  which 
time  they  began  to  aboiu  d  in  gold  and  filver.  Never- 
thelefs  the  Agrarian  law  eftablifhed  by  Lycurgus remain- 
ing in  force,  (by  which  every  one  was  obliged  to  leave 
his  portion  of  land,  together  with  his  houfe,  entire  to  his 
ion)  a  kind  of  order  and  equality  was  thereby  maintained, 
which  dill  in  fome  degree  preferved  them  from  ruin. 
But  one  Epitadeus,  a  man  of  great  authority  and  of  a 
factious  violent  fpirit,  happening  to  be  Ephorus,  and 
being  on  fome  occafion  incenfed  againfthis  (on,  procured 
a  decree,  that  all  men  fhould  have  liberty  to  difpofe  of 
their  land  by  gift  or  (ale,  or  by  their  lafl  will.  This  be- 
ing propofed  by  him  to  gratify  his  refentment,  and  con- 
fented  to  by  others  from  covetoufnefs,  an  excellent  in- 
jftitution  was  abrogated.  So  that  now  the  men  in  power  got 
pofieflion  of  great  numbers  of  eftates  to  the  exclufion  of 
the  right  heirs ;  and  all  the  wealth  loon  coming  ii.to  the 
hands  of  a  few,  the  generality  were  poor  and  miferable ; 
liberal  arts  and  fciences  were  neglected,  and  the  city  filled 
with  a  mean  fort  of  mechanicks,  always  envious,  and 
hating  the  rich.  There  did  not  remain  above  feven  hun- 
dred of  the  old  Spartan  families,  of  which  perhaps  one 
hundred  had  eftates  in  land  :  the  reft  had  neither  wealth 
nor  honour,  were  flusffifh  and  inactive  in  war  abroad,  and 

'  o*j  * 

ever  greedy  of  novelty  and  change  at  home. 

Agis  therefore  efteeming  it  a  glorious  action  (as  in* 
deed  it  was)  to  increaie  the  number  of  citizens,  and  to 
bring  them  back  to  their  original  equality,  began  to 
found  the  inclinations  of  the  people.  He  found  the 
young  men  difpofed  to  liften  to  him  beyond  his  expec- 

VOL.  V,  I  tation  -, 
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tation  ;  they  being  (Irongly  inclined  to  virtue,  and  will- 
ing for  the  fake  of  liberty  to  quit  their  prefent  manner 
of  life  as  readily  as  a  man  changes  his  apparel.  But  the 
old  men,  habituated  and  more  confirmed  in  their  vices, 
were  ftartled  at  the  very  name  of  Lycurgus,  as  a  fugitive 
{lave  fears  to  be  brought  back  before  his  offended  maf- 
ter  ;  thefe  men  could  not  endure  to  hear  Agis  continually 
deploring  the  prefent  (late  of  Sparta,  and  wifhing  fhe 
might  be  reftored  to  her  ancient  glory.  But  on  the  other 
fide,  Lyfander,  the  fon  of  Lybis,  Mandroclidas,  the  fon  of 
Ecphanes,  and  Agefilaus,  did  not  only  approve  his  defign, 
but  affifted  and  confirmed  him  in  it.  Lyfander  had' 
great  authority  and  credit  with  the  people  ;  Mandrocli- 
das was  efteemed  the  ablefl  man  of  his  time  to  manage 
airy  affair,  being  not  only  artful  and  fubtle,  but  exceed- 
ingly bold  and  enterprizing.  Agefilaus  was  the  King's 
uncle  by  the  mother's  iide,  an  eloquent  man,  but  co- 
vetous and  voluptuous  ;  he  feemed  to  be  perfuaded  to 
engage  in  this  defign  by  his  ion  Hippomedon,  (whofe  cou- 
rage and  fignal  actions  in  war  had  gained  him  a  high 
efteem  among  the  young  men  of  Sparta)  though  indeed 
the  true  motive  was,  that  he  had  many  debts,  and  hoped 
by  this  means  to  be  freed  from  them.  As  foon  as  Agis 
had  prevailed  with  his  uncle,  he  endeavoured  by  his 
ailiflanceto  gain  his  mother  allb,  who  being  exceedingly 
rich,  had  by  her  many  debtors,  friends  and  followers,  a 
confiderable  power  in  the  city,  and  a  great  fhare  in  the 
management  of 'publick  affairs.  At  firil  fhe  was  very 
averfe  to  the  propofal,  and  earneftly  advifed  her  fon  not 
to  engage  in  an  enterprize  which  fhe  thought  neither 
practicable  nor  ufeful.  But  Agefilaus  endeavoured  to 
convince  her,  that  the  thing  was  not  fo  difficult  as  fhe 
imagined,  and  that  it  would  be  attended  with  the  greatefc 
honour  and  advantage.  The  Kins:  her  fon  earneftlv  be- 

>j  \J  j 

fought  her  to  facrifice  her  wealth  to  his  glory;  he  told 
her,  "he  could  not  pretend  to  equal  other  kings  in  riches 
"  fince  the  fervants  of  the  Perfian  noblemen,  and  even  the 
•'•  llaves  of  the  deputies  of  Seleucus  or  Ptolemy,  were 
<c  richer  than  all  the  Spartan  kings  put  together  ;  but  if 
"  by  temperance,  frugality  and  magnanimity,  he  could 

"  furpais 
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"  furpafs  their  \vealthand  luxury,  if  he  could  reflore  to 
"  the  Spartans  their  former  equality,  then  hefhculd  be  a 
"  great  King  indeed."      At   lad  the  mother  and  the 
grandmother  alfb  were  fo  ftruck  with  the  young  man's 
generous  ambition,  and  fo  warmed  with  the  love  of  vir- 
tue, that  they  did  not  only  con  lent,  but  were  ready  on 
all  occafions  to  animate  him  to  perfeverance,  and  endea- 
voured to  engage  on  his  fide  not  only  the  men  with  whom 
they  had  an  interef!:,  but  the  women  alfo,  knowing  well 
that  the  Lacedaemonian  wives  had  always  a  great  power 
with  their  hufband's,  whoufed  to  impart  to  them  their 
ftate  affairs  with  greater  freedom  than  the  women  would 
communicate  to  the  men  the  private  bufmefs  of  their 
families.     And  this  was  indeed  oneof  the  greateft  obfta- 
clcs  to  Agis's  defign  ;    for  the  women  oppofed  it,    not 
only  becaufe  it  would  deprive  them   ojf  thofe  luxuri- 
ous gratifications,   in  which  through  want  of  virtue  they 
placed  their  chief  felicity,  but  allb  becaufe  they  knew 
their  wealth  was themainfupportoftheirpowerand credit. 
Thofe  therefore  who  were  of  this  faction,  had  recourfe 
toLeonidas,  and  requeued  him,  as  he  was  the  elder,  to  put 
a  flop  to  the  project  of  Agis.  Leonidas,  though  of  himfelf 
inclined  to  fide  with  the  rich,  durft  not  do  it  openly  for 
fear  of  the  people,    who  were  defirous  of  this  change, 
but  underhand  he  did  all  he  could  to  ruin  the  defign,  and 
to  incenfe  the  chief  magiftrates  againft  Agis,   whom  he 
accufed  "  of  aiming  at  a  tyrannical  power,  to  obtain 
*'  which  he  intended  to  bribe  the  poor  with  the  eftates  of 
"  the  rich,  to  cancel  all  debts,  and  make  a  general  dif- 
"  tribution  of  lands,   not  that  he  might   increafe  the 
"  number  of  Spartan  citizens,   but   might  purchafe  a 
"  company  of  Haves  to  be  his  guard." 

Agrs  neverthe!efscaufed  Ly fander  to  be  chofen  Ephortis, 
and  then  took  the  firft  occalion  of  propofing  his  Rhetra 
or  decree  to  the  fenate,  the  chief  articles  of  which  were 
thefe  :  "  that  all  debts  mould  be  remitted  ;  that  all  the 
"  lands  fhould  be  divided  into  equal  portions-,  thofe  that 
1  lay  betwixt  the  valley  of  Pellene  and  mount  Taygetus, 
"  as  far  as  the  cities  of.  Mallea  and  Sellaha,  into  four 
"  thoufand  five  hundred  lots,  and  the  remainder  into 

1-2  tl  fifteen 
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"  fifteen  thoufand  ;  that  thefe  laft  mould  be  fhared  by 
"  fome  chofen  out  of  the  adjacent  countries,  men  able 
"  to  bear  arms  ;  and  the  firft  among  the  natural  Spar- 
"  tans,  admitting  alfo  of  flrangers  to  fupply  their  num- 
"  ber,  fuch  as  were  young,  vigorous,  well  educated,  and 
"  ingenious :  and  that  thefe  mould  be  divided  into  fifteen 
"  companies,  fome  of  four  hundred,  fome  of  two  (i),  with 
"  a  diet  and  difcipline  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  Lycurgus. 
This  decree  being  propofed  in  the  fenate,  and  the  fe- 
nators  differing  in  their  opinions^Lyfander  convoked  the 
aflembly  of  the  people  ;  and  himfelf,  Mandroclidas  and 
Agefilaus,  exhorted  them  not  to  fufFer  the  majeily  or 
Sparta  to  be  brought  into  contempt,  to  gratify  the  pride 
and  infolence  of  a  few.  They  bad  them  call  to  mind 
that  the  ancient  Oracles  had  forewarned  them  againfl 
avarice,  as  what  would  prove  the  utter  ruin  of  Sparta  r 
they  advifed  them  alfo  to  think  of  the  Oracle  lately  de- 
livered from  the  temple  of  Pafiphae  (2).  For  there,  was 
a  celebrated  temple  and  Oracle  of  Pafiphae  in  the  town  of 
Thalamice.  Some  fay,  this  Pafiphae  was  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Atlas,  who  had  by  Jupiter  a  fon  called  Am- 
mon  :  others  are  of  opinion,  (3)  it  was  CaiTandra,  the 
daughter  of  King  Priamus,  who  died  in  this  place,  and 
was  called  Pafiphae  becaufe  her  Oracle  gave  revelations 
to  all.  Phylarchus  fays,  it  was  Daphne,  the  daughter  of 
Amyclas,  who  flying  from  Apollo,  was  transformed  into 
a  laurel  and  honoured  by  that  God  with  the  gift  of 
prophecy.  But  be  it  as  it  will,  the  people  were  now 
told  that  this  Oracle  had  commanded  them  to  return  to 
their  former  (late  of  equality  fettled  by  Lycurgus.  At 
laft  Agis  came  into  the  aflernbly,  and  after  a  fhort  fpeech 

told 

(i)  It  is  probable  that  there  is     I.  p.  119. 

fome  error  in  this  palfage ;  for  (2)  They  who  had  a  mind  to 
four  thoufand  five  hundred  can-  confult  the  Oracle,  went,  and  lay 
not  be  divided  in  this  manner,  in  her  temple,  where  the  Goddefs 
BefiJes  it  is  very  improbable  that  revealed  to  them  in  a  dream  an 
each  compandor  Phiditiumfliould  anfwer  to  their  enquiries.  Cicero 
be  now  made  to  confill  of  fo  takes  notice  of  this  Oracle  of  Pafi- 
great  a  number,  when  according  phae  in  his  firft  bookdeDivinatione, 
to  Lycurgus'sinftitution  each  con-  "  Atque  etiam  qui  prseerant  Lace- 
lilted  of  only  fifteen  pcrlbns.  Vol.  "dxmoniis  non  conten(i  vigiianti- 

"  bus 
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told  them  that  he  would  contribute  largely  to  what  had 
been  propofed  for  their  advantage  j  that  in  the  firft  place, 
he  would  divide  among  them  all  his  patrimony,  which 
was  of  large  extent  in  arable  and  pafture  land  ;  that  he 
would  allb  give  fix  hundred  talents  in  ready  money,  and 
that  his  mother,  grandmother,  and  his  other  friends  and 
relations,  who  were  the  richeft  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
were  ready  to  follow  his  example.  The  people  tranf- 
ported  with  admiration  of  the  young  man's  generofity, 
highly  applauded  him,  and  loudly  declared,  there  had  not 
been  for  three  hundred  years  a  King  fo  worthy  of  Sparta. 

But  on  the  other  fide,  Leonidas  now  oppofed  him  with 
more  eagernefs  than  ever,  being  fenfible  that  he  and  his 
friends  would  be  obliged  to  contribute  with  their  riches, 
and  yet  all  the  honour  and  obligation  would  redound 
to  Agis.  He  afked  him  then  before  them  all,  "  Whether 
*c  Lycurgus  were  not  in  his  opinion  a  wife  and  goodman  ?" 
Agis  anfwered,  '  He  was  :"  "  And  when  did  Lycurgus," 
replied  Leonidas,  "cancel  debts,  oradmitofftrangers  ? 
"  He  who  thought  the  fafety  of  the  commonwealth  con- 
**  fifted  in  their  exclufion  ?"  To  this  Agis  replied  ;  "  It 
*'  is  no  wonder  that  Leonidas,  who  was  brought  up  in  a 
*c  foreign  country,  and  has  children  by  a  wife  taken  out 
<l  of  a  Perfian  court,  mould  not  know  that  Lycurgus  a- 
"  bolifhed  both  debts  and  ufury  by  prohibiting  money, 
"  and  excluded  only  fuch  ftrangers  as  would  not  conform 
"  to  the  laws  of  his  commonwealth,  and  that  not  from 
"  any  ill-will  to  them,  but  from  a  diflike  to  their  man- 
"  ners  and  way  of  life,  fearing  left  if  they  were  mixed 
tc  with  the  citizens,  they  fhould  infedl  them  with  their 
"  luxury,  effeminacy  and  avarice.  For  it  is  well  known, 

"  that 

'  bus  Curis,   In  Pafiphaae   fano,  "  fleep,  and  whatever  the  querill 

4  quod  eft  in  agro  propter  urbem,  «'  wants  to  know,  is  revealed  to 

'  fomniandi     caufa    excubabant,  "  him  in  a  dream.     In  the  court 

'  quia  vera  quietis  Oracula  duce-  "  of  the  temple  are  to  be  feen  two 

'  bant."  "  ftatues  in  brafs,  one  of  Paphia" 

(3)  One  would   be  apt  to  be-  [it  ftiould  be  Pafiphae]  "  and  the 

lieve  from  Paufanias  that  this  was  "  other  of  the  fun.     That  which 

the  Goddefs  Ino     "  On  the  road  "  is  in  the  temple  is  covered  over 

"  betweenOetylusandThalamix,"  "  with  crowns  and  fillets,  fo  as 

fays  he,  "  is  the  temple  of  Ino.  "  not  to  be  feen  ;  but  it  is  faid  to 

"  The  cuftom  ii  for  the  enquirers  "  be  likewife  of  brafs. 
"  to  confult  the  Goddefs  in  their 

I  3  (4)  Thii 
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**  that  Terpander,  Thales  and  Pherecydes  were  highly 
"  honoured  in  Sparta  though  they  were  ftrangers,  be- 
"  caufe  their  poetry  and  philofophy  were  always  agree- 
"  able  to  the  maxims  of  Lycurgus.  And  even  you," 
*'  continued  he,  '•  have  commended  Ecprepes,  becaufe 
"  when  he  was  one  of  the  Ephori  he  cut  dil'  two  of  the 
"  nine  firings  from  the  inflrument  of  Phrynis  the  mufi- 
"  cian,  and  applauded  thofe  who  afterwards  imitated 
*'  him,  in' cutting  the  ftrings  (4.)  of  Timotheus's  harp  ; 
"  how  then  can  you  blame  me,  for  defigaing  to  banifh 
"  fuperfluity,  pride  and  luxury  from  the  commonwealth? 
"  Do  you  think  thofe  men  had  any  other  defign  in  check- 
*'  ing  the  voluptuoufnefs  of  mufick,  than  to  prevent  this 
"  excefs  and  diforder  from  fpreading  further,  that  it 
"  might  not,  by  reaching  to  our  lives  and  manners,  de- 
"  ftroy  the  harmony  of  the  ftate  ? 

From  this  time  the  common  people  followed  Agis  ; 
but  the  rich  men  adhered  to'Leonidas,  whom  they  en- 
treated not  to  forfake  them  |  they  likewife  addrefTed 
themfelves  to  the  fenators,  who  had  the  chief  power  in 
their  hands,  becaufe  they  determined  concerning  every 
law  before  it  was  propofed  to  the  people  ;  and  they 
prevailed  fo  far  by  their  folicitations  that  the  Rhetja  or 
decree  of  Agis  was  rejected,  though  but  by  one  vote. 
Upon  this  Lyfander,  whofe  office  was  not  yet  expired, 
refolved  to  profecute  Leonidas  upon  a  certain  old  law, 
which  forbad  any  of  the  race  of  Hercules  to  have  chil- 
dren by  a  ftranger,  and  made  it  capital  for  a  Lacedaemo- 
nian to  fettle  in  a  foreign  country.  Whilft  he  eniployed 
others  to  manage  this  accufation,  he  with  his  collegues 
went  to  obferve  the  heavens,  according  to  a  cuftom  efta- 
blifhed  among  them,  which  was  this.  Every  ninth  year 
the  Ephori  chufing  a  flar  light  night,  (when  there  was 
neither  cloud  nor  moon)  fat  down  together  in  filence  j 
and  if  they  happened  to  fee  the  mooting  of  a  ftar,  they 
pronounced  theirKing  guilty  offome  great  crime  againft 
the  Gods,  and  fufpended  him  immediately  .from  all  ex 
ercife  of  regal  power,  till  he  could  be  relieved  by  an 
Oracle  from  Delphi  or  Olympia. 

Lyfander 

(4)  This  was  Timotheus  of  Mi-     and  mufician.     He  was   worfe  e- 
Jgtus,  a  noted  Dittyrambick  poet,     yen  than  Phrynis,  for  he  addtd  an 

eleventh, 
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Lyfander  therefore  declared  that  he  had  fecn  a  ftar 
ftioot,  and  Leonidas  was  cited*  to  anfwer  for  himfelf. 
Witnefles  were  produced  to  teflify  that  he  hail  married 
an  Afiatick  woman  bellowed  on  him  by  one  of  Ki;-p; 
Seleucus's  lieutenants,  and  that  he  had  two  children  by 
her,  but  that  fome  difference  happening  betwixt  them,  (he 
fo  mortally  hated  him,  that  thing  from  her,  he  was  in 
a  manner  forced  to  return  to  Sparta,    where  the  throne 
being  vacant,  he  took  upon  him  the  government.    Lyfan- 
der, not  content  with  this,  perfuaded  Cleombrotus  to  lay 
claim  to  the  kingdom,  who  was  of  the  royal  family,  and 
fon-in-law  to  Leonidas.     Leonidas  fearing  the  event  of 
this  procefs,  fled  to  the  temple  of  Minerva,  called  Chal- 
cioecos,  together  with  his  daughter,  the  wife  of  Cleom- 
brotus ^    for  fhe  on  this  occafion  refolved  to  leave  her 
hufband  and  to  follow  her  father.     He  being  cited,  and 
not  appearing,  they  pronounced  a  (entence  of  depofkion 
againft  him,  and  made  Cleombrotus  King  in  his  place. 

Soon  after  this  revolution,  Lyfander  (his  year  being 
expired)  went  out  of  his  office,  and  new  Ephori  were 
chofen  of  the  contrary  faction,    who  immediately  con- 
fpiring  to  reflore  Leonidas,  began  a  profecution  sgainft 
Lylander^and  Mandroclidas,  for  having,  contrary  to  law, 
attempted  to  cancel  all  debts,  and  make  a  new  divifion 
of  lands.      They    feeing  themfelves  in  danger  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  twp  kings,   and  perfuaded  them  to  unite, 
and  thereby  prevent  the  defigns  of  the  Ephori.      c  The 
'*  power  of  the  Ephori,"  they  faid    lt  was  then  only  to  be 
"  exerted  when  there  happened  to  be  any  diflenfion  be- 
*'  tween  the  two  kings,  in  which  cafe  they  had  a  right  t6 
*'  determine  which  of  them  propofed  what  was  mod  be- 
'•  neficial  to  the  publick  ;  but  when  the  two  kings  were 
"  unanimous,  they  had  no  right  to  interpofe,    or  refift 
*;  their  authority."     Agis  and   Cleombrotus   thus   per- 
fuaded, went  together  with  their  friends  into  the  market }. 
place,  where  removing  the  Ephori  from  their  feats,  they 
placed  others  in  their  room,  of  whom  Agefilaus  was  one. 

Then 

eleventh,  nay  a  twelfth   ftring  to     tans  publifli  a  fevere  decree  againft 
the  lyre,  which  made  the  Spar-     him. 

la  (i)This 
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Then  they  armed  a  company  of  young  men,  and  re- 
leaied  many  out  of  prifon  ;  upon  which  thofe  of  the 
contrary  fadion  began  to  be  in  great  fear  of  their  lives. 
But  there  was  no  blood  fpilt.  Agis  on  the  contrary  hav- 
ing notice  that  Agefilaus  had  ordered  a  company  of  fol- 
diers  to  lie  in  wait  for  Leonidas,  to  kill  him  as  he  fled  to 
Tegea,  immediately  fent  fome  of  his  followers  to  defend 
him,  and  to  convey  him  fafely  into  that  city. 

Thus  far  all  ihi-gs  proceeded  profpercufly,  none  dar- 
ing to  oppofe  ;  but  this  excellent  defign,  fo  worthy 
of  Sparta  v/as  defeated  by  the  fordid  avarice  of  one 
man.  Agefilaus  was  much  in  debt,  but  had  one  of  the 
largeft  a-;d  befl  eftates  in  the  country  ;  and  being  un- 
able to  pay  his  debts,  and  unwilling  to  part  with  his 
la;  ;d,  he  pounded  Agis,  that  if  both  thefe  things  mould 
•ui:  in  execution  at  the  fame  time,  fo  great  and  fo 
f-idden  an  alteration  might  caufe  fome  dangerous  com- 
motion -,  but  if  the  debts  were  in  the  firil  place  cancelled, 
the  rich  men  would  afterwards  be  more  eafily  prevailed 
with  to  confent  to  a  divjfion  of  the  lands.  Lyfander  alfo 
was  of  the  fame  opinion,  being  deceived  by  the  craft  of 
Agefilaus  ;  fo  that  all  men  were  prefently  commanded 
to  bring  in  their  bonds  (by  the  Lacedaemonians  called 
Ciaria)  into  the  market-place  ;  and  being  all  laid  together 
in  a  heap,  they  were  feton  fire.  The  ufurers  and  other 
creditors  beheld  this  with  great  concern  ;  but  Agefilaus 
in  an  infulting  manner  told  them,  "  His  eyes  had  never 
*'  feen  a  flame  fo  bright  and  glorious." 

Soon  after  this  the  people  preiTcd  earneflly  for  a  divi- 
fion  of  lands  ;  the  kings  alfo  gave  orders  for  it  ;  but 
Agefilaus  fometimes  pretending  one  difficulty,  and  forpe- 
times  another,  delayed  it  till  Agis  was  obliged  to  go  upon 
an  expedition.  For  the  Achaeans,  who  were  allies  of  the 
Spartans,  fent  to  demand  fuccours,  being  in  expectation 
that  the  ./Etolians  would  attempt  to  enter  Peloponnefus 
through  the  territory  of  Megara.  Aratus  their  General 
affembled  an  army  to  hinder  this  incurfion,  and  wrote 
to  the  Ephori,  who  immediately  fent  Agis  to  their  aftifK 

ance. 
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ance.  He  was  extremely  pleafed  to  fee  the  zeal  and 
eagernefs  of  the  young  men  for  this  expedition ;  for 
though  they  were  very  poor,  yet  being  freed  from  debts, 
and  in  hopes  of  being  matters  of  land  'at  their  return, 
they  followed  him  with  the  utmoft  alacrity.  The  cities 
through  which  they  pafled,  were  delighted  to  fee  how 
quietly  they  marched  from  one  end  of  Peloponnefus  to 
the  other,  without  committing  the  leafl  violence,  and 
almofl  without  being  heard.  This  raifed  admiration  in 
the  Greeks  -,  and  they  could  not  but  reflect  how  great 
muft  have  been  the  regularity  and  decency  of  me  ancient 
Lacedaemonians,  under  their  famous  Captains,  Agefilaus, 
Lyfander,  and  Leonidas,  fmce  they  faw  fuch  diicipline 
and  exact  obedience  under  a  King  who  perhaps  was  the 
youngeft  man  in  all  the  army.  And  the  behaviour  of 
the  young  King  himfelf,  who  gloried  in  bearing  fatigue 
as  well  as  the  common  foldiers,  in  living  with  equal  fru- 
gality and  fimplicity,  and  in  not  wearing  more  fumptu- 
ous  apparel  or  more  gorgeous  arms  than  they,  gained 
him  the  admiration  and  reverence  of  the  people,  though 
it  difpleafed  the  rich,  who  feared  left  fuch  an  example 
might  excite  a  defire  of  innovation  in  the  common  peo- 
ple throughout  all  the  neighbouring  flates. 

Agis  joined  Aratus  near  the  city  of  Corinth,  while  he 
was  debating  whether  lie  fhould  give  the  enemy  battle, 
and  in  what  manner  he  fhould  draw  up  his  army.  Agis 
on  this  occafion  fho\vcd  great  courage  and  refolution, 
yet  without  rafhnels  or  prefumption :  he  declared  "  it  was 
"  his  opinion  they  ought  to  fight,  thereby  to  hinder  the 
11  enemy  from  entering  Peloponnefus ;  but  neverthelefs  he 
"  would  fubmit  to  the  judgment  of  Aratus,  not  only  as 
"  the  elder  and  more  experienced  Captain,  but  as  he  was 
"  General  of  the  Achaeans,  whofe  forces  he  would  not 
"  pretend  to  command,  fmce  he  was  come  thither  only 
"  to  afllft  them."  I  am  not  ignorant,  that  Bato  of  Sinope 
relates  it  in  another  manner  :  he  fays  that  Aratus  would 
have  fought,  and  that  Agis  was  againft  it ;  but  he  never 
read  what  Aratus  himfelf  writes  in  his  own  juftification  : 
for  he  fays,  "  That  knowing  the  people  had  almofl  got 
"  in  their  harveft,  he  thought  it  much  better  to  let  the 
li  enemy  pafs,  than  to  hazard  by  a  battle  the  lofs  of  the 
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"  whole  country  :"  and  therefore  he  thanked  the  confe- 
derates and  difmiffed  them. 

Thus  Agis,  having  gained  a  great  deal  of  honour, 
returned  to  Sparta,  where  he  found  all  things  in  confu- 
fion.  For  Agefilaus  being  now  one  of  the  Ephori,  and 
by  that  authority  freed  from  the  fear  which  formerly 
kept  him  under  fome  reflraint,  forbore  no  kind  of  op- 
preflion  which  might  bring  in  gain.  He  alfo  added  a 
thirteenth  month  to  the  year  of  his  magiftracy,  though 
the  proper  period  for  that  intercalation  was  not  yet  re- 
turned. For  thefe  and  other  reafons  fearing  thofe  whom 
he  had  injured,  and  knowing  how  he' was  hated  by  the 
people,  he  thought  it  neceiTaiy  to  maintain  a  guard, 
which  always  accompanied  him  to  the  fenate-noufe. 
And  as  to  the  two  kings,  the  one  he  openly  contemned  ; 
and  if  he  mowed  any  refpedt  towards  Agis,  he  would 
have  it  thought  to  proceed  rather  from  his  near  relation 
to  him,  than  from  any  fubmiffion  to  the  royal  authority. 
He  likewife  gave  out  that  he  was  to  continue  one  of  the 
Ephori  the  enfuing  year. 

His  enemies,  alarmed  by  this  report,  immediately 
confpired  againft  him,  and  bringing  back  Leonidas  from 
Tegea,  re-eftablifhed  him  in  the  kingdom ;  to  which 
the  people,  who  were  highly  incenfed  for  having  been 
defrauded  in  the  promifed  divifion  of  lands,  eafily  con- 
fen  ted.  Agefilaus  himfelf  would  hardly  have  efcaped 
their  fury,  if  his  fon  Hippomedon,  a  man  very  much 
cfteemed  by  the  people  for  his  bravery,  had  not  inter- 
ceded in  his  behalf,  and  then  privately  conveyed  him 
out  of  the  city. 

In  the  mean  time  the  two  kings  fled,  Agis  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Minerva,  and  Cleombrotus  to  that  of  Neptune. 
Leonidas  being  mod  incenfed  againft  his  fon-in-law, 
medtiled  not  with  Agis,  but  went  with  his  foldiers  to 
Cleombrotus,  and  with  great  paflion  reproached  him  for 
confpiring  with  his  enemies,  ufurping  his  throne,  and 
forcing  him  from  his  country,  notwithftanding  the  af- 
finity between  them.  Cleombrotus  having  little  to  fay 
for  himfelf,  flood  filent.  His  wife  Chelonis,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Leonidas,'  had  been  a  partner  with  her  father  in 

his 
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his  differ  ings ;  for  when  Cleombrotus  ufurped  the  king- 
dom, l"he  forfook  him,  and  wholly  applied  herfelf  to 
comfort  her  father  in  his  affliction :  \vhilft  he  was  in 
fa!v:"'.'.iiuy  (he  (laid  with  him,  and  when  he  fled  (he  at- 
tended him,  bewailing  his  misfortune,  and  extremely 
di  Ip  lea  fed  with  Cleombrotus.  But  now  upon  this  turn 
of  fortune,  me  was  as  zealous  a/.d  asafliduous  in  expref- 
fions  of  love  and  duty  to  her  hufband,  with  whom  (he 
conflantly  remained,  and  was  now  fitting  by  him,  hold 
ing  ham  in  her  arms,  while  her  children  fat  at  her  feet, 
one  on  each  fide  of  her.  All  prefer, t  were  fo  aftecled 
with  this  uncommon  inftance  of  conjugal  tendernefs, 
that  they  could  not  refrain  from  tears,  while  (he  point- 
ing to  her  mourning  habit,  and  her  dime  veiled  hair, 
fpoke  thus  to  Leonidas. 

"  This  habit,  thefe  dejected  looks,  and  all  thefe  tokens  of 
u  forrow,  are  not  worn  for  the  fake  of  Cleombrotus,  they 
"  are  only  the  remains  of  that  iettled  grief  which  has  poi- 
u  fefled  mefince  your  misfortunes  and  banifhment.  -  And 
u  now  you  are  reftored  to  your  country,  and  to  your 
"  kingdom,  mud  I  (till  rrmain  in  affliction?  Or  would 
"  you  have  me  attired  in  my  feftival  ornaments,  to  fee  the 
"  hufband,  to  whom  I  was  married  when  a  virgin,  put 
"  to  death  by  you  ?  Either  Cleombrotus  mud  appeafe  you 
"  by  mine  and  my  children's  tears,  or  he  muft  differ  for 
"his  fault  a  punifhment  greater  than  even  you  defire ; 
"  for  he  mail  infallibly  fee -me  die  before  him,  me  whom 
"  he  fo  tenderly  loves.  To  what  end  mould  I  live,  or 
14  how  (hall  I  appear  among  the  Spartan  women,  when  I 
"  have  not  been  able  to  move  companion  either  in  my 
"hufband  or  in  my  father  ?  J  was  born,  it  feems,  to 
"  (hare  both  as  a  wife  and  daughter  in  "the  misfortune 
44  and  difgiace  of  thofe  who  are  neareft  to  me  in  blood 
"  and  in  affedtion.  As  for  Cleombrotus,  I  diffidently 
"  difowned  his  caufe,  when  I  forfook  him  to  follow 
44  you  •,  but  now  you  yourfelf  will  juflify  his  proceedings, 
"  by  mowing  to  the  world,  that  for  the  fake  of  a  king- 
"  dom  it  isjuft  to  kill  a  fon-in-law,  and  be  regardlefs  of  a 
*•'  daughter.  Chelonis  having  ended  thFs  lamentation,  reft- 
ed  her  cheek  on  her  hufband 's  head,  and  turned  her  eyes, 
dim  and  languid  through  grief,  upon  the  fpedators. 

Leonidai, 
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Leonidas,  having  advifed  with  his  friends,  condemned 
Cleombrotus  to  perpetual  banifhment.  Chelonis,  he  laid, 
ought  to  flay  with  him,  it  not  being  juft  me  mould  for- 
fake  a  father,  who  loved  her  fo  much,  and  who  had 
granted  at  her  intercellion  the  life  of  her  hufband.  But 
all  he  could  fay  would  not  prevail.  She  rofe  up  im- 
mediately, and  taking  one  of  her  children  in  her  arms, 
gave  the  other  to  her  hufband ;  then  having  performed 
her  devotions  at  the  altar  where  fhe  had  taken  fanduary, 
fhe  chearfully  followed  him  into  banifhment.  And  if 
Cleombrotus  had  not  been  totally  corrupted  by  ambiti- 
on, he  would  have  chofen  to  be  bammed  with  fo  excel- 
lent a  woman,  rather  than  without  her  to  poffefs  the  king- 
dom. 

Cleombrotus  being  thus  removed,  Leonidas  thought 
fit  alfo  to  difplace  the  Ephori,  and  to  chufe  others  in 
their  room.  Then  he  began  to  confider  how  he  might 
enfnare  Agis.  At  firfl  he  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him 
to  leave  the  fancluary,  and  partake  with  him  in  the 
kingdom  -,  for  the  people  he  faid,  would  eafily  pardon 
the  errors  of  a  young  man,  ambitious  of  glory,  and 
deceived  by  the  craft  of  Agefilaus.  But  finding  that 
Agis  was  fufpicious,  and  not  to  be  prevailed  with  to 
quit  his  fanduary,  he  gave  over  the  defign  of  deluding 
him  by  thefe  falfe  and  fpecious  pretences. 

Amphares,  Demochares,  and  Arcefilaus  often  vifited 
Agis,  being  his  intimate  friends  •  and  fometimes  they 
accompanied  him  to  the  bath,  always  conducting  him 
fafe  again  into  the  temple.  Amphares  had  borrowed  a 
great  deal  of  plate  and  rich  houfhold  fluff  of  Agefiftrata, 
and  hoped  that  if  he  could  deflroy  the  King  and  his 
whole  family,  he  might  peaceably  enjoy  thofe  goods. 
And  it  is  (aid  that  he  was  more  zealous  than  any  other 
to  ferve  Leonidas,  and  that  being  one  of  the  Ephori,  he 
did  all  he  could  to  incenfe  the  reft  of  his  collegues 
againft  Agis.  Thofe  men  therefore  finding  that  Agis 
would  never  flir  from  his  fan&uary,  but  only  when  he 
went  to  the  bath,  refolved  to  make  ufe  of  that  occafion". 
And  one  day  on  his  return,  they  met  and  faluted  him  as 
formerly ;  and  as  they  walked  on  with  him  they  con- 
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vcrfed  with  a  great  deal  of  mirth  and  gaiety,  as  was  natu- 
ral when  they  were  talking  to  a  young  man  and  familiar 
friend.  But  when  they  came  to  the  turning  of  a  ftreet 
which  led  to  the  prifon  Amphares  by  virtue  of  his  of- 
fice arrefted  Agis,  and  told  him,  "  He  muft  go  with  him 
"  before  the  other  Ephori,  to  anfwer  for  his  mi idemeanors. 
At  the  fame  time  Demochares,  who  was  a  tall  ftrong 
man,  threw  his  cloak  over  his  head,  and  dragged  him 
after  him  by  the  neck,  whilft  the  others  went  behind  to 
thruil  him  on ;  fo  that  none  of  Agis's  friends  being  near 
to  aflift  him,  they  eafily  brought  him  to  the  prifon, 
where  Leonidas  foon  arrived  with  a  company  of  merce- 
nary foldiers,  who  ftrongly  guarded  the  entrance.  The 
Ephori  came  there  alfo  with  as  many  of  the  fenators  as 
they  knew  to  be  true  to  their  party.  They  begana  as 
in  a  judicial  procefs,  with  afking  him,  "  Why  he  had 
"  gone  about  to  alter  the  government  ?"  When  Agis  only 
laughed  at  their  diffimulation,  Amphares  told  him,  "  It 
"  was  more  featbnable  to  weep,  for  now  the  time  was  come 
"  in  which  he  mould  be  punifhed  for  his  prefumption." 
Another  of  the  Ephori  feeming  more  favourable,  and  as 
it  were  helping  him  to  an  excuie,  alked  him,  "  Whether 
*'  he  was  not  forced  to  what  he  did  by  Ageiilaus  and 
"  Lyfander  ?"  But  Agis  anfwered,  "  he  had  not  been 
"  conftrained  by  any  man,  nor  had  any  other  intent  in 
"  what  he  did,  but  only  to  follow  the  example  of  Lycur- 
"  gus,  and  to  govern  conformably  to  his  laws."  The 
fame  Ephorus  afked  him,  "  Whether  he  did  not  now 
repent  of  his  rafhnefs  ?  To  which  he  replied,  "  That 
"  though  he  faw  unavoidable  death  before  his  eyes,  yet  he 
"  could  never  repent  of  Ib  jult  and  fo  glorious  a  dcfign." 
Upon  this  they  condemned  him  to  death,  and  com:: 
ed  the  officers  to  carry  him  in  to  the  Decade,  which  was  a 
place  in  the  prifon  where  they  ufed  to  frrar.gle  male- 
factors.  The  officers  refufed  to  obey,  and  the  very 
mercenary  foldiers  declined  it,  thinking  it  an  abomin- 
able and  impious  action  to  lay  violent  hands  or,  a 
King  ;  which  when  Demochares  perceived,  he  uttered 
the  levered  menaces  and  reproaches  againft  them,  and 
thsn  himfelf  thrurt  him  into  ths  dungeon. 
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By  this  time  the  news  of  Agis's  being  feized  had 
reached  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  occafioned  a  great 
concourfe  of  people  with  lanthorns  and  torches  about 
the  prifon-gates  ;  and  in  the  midft  of  them  were  the 
mother  and  grandmother  of  Agis,  crying  out  with  a 
loud  voice,  that  their  King  ought  to  be  heard  by  the 
people,  and  to  be  tried  according  to  the  ufual  forms 
of  juftice.  But  this  clamour  inftead  of  preventing, 
haftened  his  death,  his  enemies  fearing  that  if  the  tu- 
mult (hould  encreafe,  he  might  that  very  night  be  re- 
fcued  out  of  their  hands. 

Agis,  as  he  was  going  to  execution,  perceived  one 
of  the  officers  weeping  and  lamenting  his  misfortune  : 
*'  Weep  not  friend,"  (fays  he,)  "  for  me,  who  die  inno- 
"  cent ;  my  condition  is  much  better  than  theirs  who  put 
'*  me  to  death  contrary  to  law  and  juftice."  As  foon  as 
he  had  fpoken  thefe  words,  he  chearfully  flretched  out 
his  neck  to  the  executioner. 

Immediately  after  Agis  was  dead  Amphares  went  out 
of  the  prifon-gate,  where  he  found  Agefiftrata,  who  threw 
herfelf  at  his  feet  -,  he  gently  raifed  her  up,  pretending 
flill  the  fame  friendfhip  as  formerly,  and  allured  her, 
"  that  me  need  not  fear  any  further  violence  fhould  be 
"  offered  to  her  fon  ;  and  that  if  me  pleafed,  fhe  might  go 
"  in  and  fee  him."  She  begged  that  her  mother  might 
alfo  have  the  favour  to  be  admitted  •,  and  he  replied, 
"  that  (he  might  freely  enter."  When  they  were  entered, 
he  commanded  the  gate  to  be  locked  again,  and  the 
grandmother  to  be  firft  introduced  ;  fhe  was  now  grown 
very  old,  and  had  lived  all  her  days  with  great 
reputation  for  virtue  and  wifdom.  As  foon  as  (he 
was  difpatched,  Arnphares  told  Agefiftrata,  "  fhe  might 
"  now  go  in  if  fhe  pleafed  ;  fhe  accordingly  entered,  and 
beholding  her  fon's  body  fh'ctched  on  the  ground,  and 
her  mother  hanging  by  the  neck,  fhe  firft  af- 
fifted  the  foldiers  in  taking  down  her. body,  and  cover- 
ing it  decently,  laid  it  by  her  fon's  ;  then  embracing  him 
and  killing  his  cheeks,  "  O  my  fon,"  faid  (lie,  u  thy  too 
*'  great  lenity,  moderation  and  humanity  have  deftroy- 
"  ed  both  thee  and  us."  Amphares,  who  flood  at  the 
door,  hearing  this,  rufhed  in  haftily,  and  with  a  fu- 
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rious  tone  and  countenance  faid  to  her,  "  Since  you  ap- 
"  prove  of  your  fon's  actions,  it  is  fit  you  fhould  par- 
"  take  in  his  reward."  She  rifing  up  to  meet  her  deftiny, 
only  uttered  thefe  few  words,  "  May  all  this  redound  to 
"  the  good  of  Sparta." 

And  now  the  three  bodies  being  expofed  to  vie\v, 
and  the  fad  divulged,  no  fear  of  magiftrates  could  hin- 
der the  people  from  exprefling  their  dcteftation  of  it,  and 
their  hatred  of  Leonidas  and  Amphares,  fo  wicked  and 
barbarous  an  action  having  never  been  .committed  in 
Sparta,  fince  firft  the  Dorians  inhabited  Peloponnefus ; 
for  their  very  enemies  in  war  were  always  cautious  of 
ipilling  thei)lood  of  a  Lacedaemonian  King,  infomuch 
that  in  any  encounter  they  would  decline,  and  endea- 
vour to  avoid  them,  from  the  refpect  they  bore  to  their 
dignity.  Hence  it  was,  that  in  fo  many  battles  fought 
betwixt  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  other  Grecians,  they 
never  loft  any  of  their  King's  except  Cleombrotus,  who 
was  killed  with  a  javelin  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra  a 
little  before  the  time  of  King  Philip  of  Macedon.  The 
MeiTenians  indeed  affirm  thatTheopompus  was  alfo  (lain 
by  Ariftomenes ;  but  the  Lacedaemonians  deny  it,  and 
fay,  he  was  only  wounded.  Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  cer- 
tain at  lead  that  Agis  was  the  firft  King  put  to  death 
by  the  Ephori,  and  only  for  having  formed  a  defign  that 
was  truly  excellent  and  worthy  of  a  Spartan,  though  he 
was  at  an  age  when  even  errors  generally  find  pardon. 
His  friends  had  more  reafon  to  blame  him  than  his  ene- 
mies, for  having  faved  Leonidas,  and  trufted  the  others 
who  betrayed  him,  through  the  extraordinary  mildnefs 
and  generofity  of  his  difpofition. 
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AFTER  the  death  of  Agis,  his  brother  Archi- 
damus  was  too  quick  fcr  Leonidas,  and  faved 
himfelf  by   a   timely   retreat.     But   his   wife 
Agiatis,  then  newly  brought  to  bed,  was  forced  by  the 
tyrant  from   her   own  houfe,  and  compelled  to  marry 
his  fon  Cleomenes,  though  at  that  time  too  young  for  a 
wife;  for  he  was   unwilling  that  any  one   elfe  mould 
have  her,  fhe  being  heirefs  to  her  father  Gylippus's  great 
eftate ;  befides,  me  was  in   the  bloom  of  youth,  fur- 
pafled  in  beauty  all  the  women  of  Greece,  and  was  of 

an 


(i)  This  Sphaerus  was  born  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  reign  of 
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an  excellent  difpofition  -,  and  therefore,  they  fay,  fhe 
did  all  me  could,  that  ihe  might  not  be  compelled  to 
this  match. 

Being  thus  married  to  Cleomenes,  fhe  hated  Leonidas  ; 
but  to  the  youth  fhe  fliowed  herfelf  a  kind  and  oblig- 
ing wife.  He,  as  foon  as  they  came  together,  began 
to  love  hsr  very  much  ;  and  the  tender  remembrance 
fhe  retained  of  Agis,  wrought  fomewhat  of  concern  in 
the  young  man  for  him,  fo  that  he  would  often  enquire 
of  her  concerning  his  flory,  and  attentively  liften  to 
the  account  of  his  defigns.  Cleomenes  had  a  generous 
and  noble  mind ;  he  was  as  temperate  as  Agis,  and  as 
plain  and  frugal  in  his  manner  of  life,  but  he  had  not 
the  fame  calmnefs  and  gentlenefs  of  temper.  His  paf- 
ficms  were  keen,  and  his  purfuit  of  that  which  he 
thought  good  andjuft,  was  violent  and  impetuous-,  he 
thought  it  bed  to  govern  willing  fubjefts  ;  but  he  like- 
wife  thought  it  good  to  force  them  even  againfl  their 
inclinations  to  purfue  what  was  laudable  and  ufeful. 
He  was  much  difpleafed  with  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  the 
city:  the  people  lay  difTolved  in  idlenefs  and  pleafure  ; 
the  King  gave  himfelf  no  concern  about  the  affairs  of 
the  ftate,  and  if  no  body  gave  him  any  difturb.ance,  he 
only  wimed  to  fpend  his  time  in  eafe  and  luxury  ;  the 
publick  was  neglected,  and  each  man  intent  upon  his 
private  gain.  It  was  dangerous,  now  Agis  was  killed, 
to  mention  the  exerciiing  and  training  of  their  youth, 
or  to  propofe  to  reflore  the  ancient  bravery  and  equa- 
lity. It  is  faid  that  Cleomenes,  whilfl  a  boy,  ftudied 
philosophy  under  (i)  SpbcCrus  the  Boryflhenite,  who  com- 
ing to  Sparta,  was  very  diligent  in  inftruding  the 
youth.  Sphaerus  was  one  of  the  chief  of  (2)  Zeno  the 
Citiean's  fcholars  -,  and  it  is  likely  that  he  admired  the 
manly  temper  of  Cleomenes,  and  inflamed  his  generous 
ambition.  The  ancient  Leonidas,  it  is  faid,  being 

afked 

(2)  He  calls  him  the  Citiean  to     death  of  Zeno  the  Citiean,    who 

dtflinguifli  him  from  ZenoofElea     was  fo  called  bccanfe  he  was  a 

u  in  I.aronia.  who  flour ilhcd     native  01   Citiuin  a  town    in  Cy- 

a!>o'H  uvo  hu.'idieJ  years  a'<<  i  ihc     oriu. 

VOL.  V.  K.'  (3)  This 
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alkcd  "  What  fort  of  poet  he  thought  Tyrtaeus  ?"  replied, 
"  An  excellent  one  to  excite  the  courage  of  youth,  for  be- 
"  ing  inflamed  with  warlike  fury  by  his  poems,  they  rea- 
"  dily  expofe  their  lives  to  the  chance  of  battle  ;"  and  the 
Stoick  philofophy  may  fometimes  have  a  very  dangerous 
influence  on  rafh  and  fiery  tempers,  but  on  perfons  of  a 
fedate  and  mild  difpofition  will  produce  all  the  good  ef- 
fects for  which  it  was  defigned. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  father  Leonidas,  Cleomenes  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  kingdom  ;  and  obferving  that  the  citi- 
zens were  extremely  diflblute,  that  the  rich  neglected 
the  publick,  being  intent  on  their  own  gain  and  plea- 
fure,  that  the  poor  being  cramped  in  their  fortunes, 
were  grown  unadtive,  cowardly,  and  averfe  to  the  Spar- 
tan inflitutions  and  manner  of  education,  and  that  he 
had  only  the  name  of  King,  while  the  Ephori  had  all 
the  power,  he  refolved  to  change  the  prefent  poflure  of 
affairs.  He  had  a  friend  named  Xenares,  who  had  been 
his  lover ;  (fuch  an  affection  the  Spartans  call  an  Infpi- 
ration  •)  him  he  founded,  and  of  him  he  enquired  what 
iort  of  King  Agis  was,  by  what  means,  and  by  what 
affiftance  he  began  and  purfued  his  defigns.  Xenares 
at  firft  willingly  complied  with  his  requeft,  and  told 
him  the  whole  ftory,  with  all  the  particular  circum- 
ftances.  But  when  he  obferved  that  Cleomenes  liftened  to 
the  relation  with  great  eagernefs,  mowed  an  extraordi- 
nary emotion  when  he  heard  of  the  alterations  that 
Agis  made  in  the  government,  and  begged  to  have  the 
flory  often  repeated,  he  at  firft  feverely  chid  him,  tell- 
ing him  he  was  mad,  and  at  laft  left  off  all  fort  of 
familiarity  and  converfation  with  him ;  yet  he  never 
told  any  man  thecaufe  of  their  difagreement,  but  would 
only  fay,  *'  Cleomenes  knew  very  well."  Cleomenes  finding 
Xenares  averfe  to  his  defigns,  and  thinking  all  others 
to  be  of  the  fame  opinion,  confulted  with  none,  but 
contrived  the  whole  bufmefs  by  himfelf.  And  confi- 
dering  that  it  would  be  eafier  to  bring  about  an  altera- 
tion when  the  city  was  at  war,  than  when  in  peace,  he 
engaged  the  commonwealth  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Achae- 
aus,  who  had  given  them  a  fair  occafion  to  complain, 

For 
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For  Aratus,  a  man  of  the  greateft  power  amongft  all 
the  Achseans,  defigned  from  the  very  beginning  to  bring 
all  the  Peloponnefmns  into  one  body.*  And  this  was  the 
whole  fcope  of  his  many  expeditions,  and  of  his  long 
adminiftration  ;  for  he  thought  this  the  only  means  to 
make  them  an  equal  match  for  their  foreign  enemies. 
All  the  reft  agreed  to  his  propofals  ;  only  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, the  Elseans,  and  as  many  of  the  Arcadians  as  in- 
clined to  the  Spartan  intereft,  refufed.  Therefore  as 
ibon  as  Lecnidas  was  dead,  he  fell  upon  the  Arcadians, 
and  plundered  thofe  efpecially  \vho  bordered  on  Achaea  ; 
by  this  means  defigning  to  try  the  inclinations  of  the 
Spartans,  and  to  (hew  that  he  defpifed  Cleomenes  as  a 
young  man  who  had  no  experience.  Upon  this  the 
Ephori  lent  Cleomenes  to  furprize  the  Athenaeum  (or  tem- 
ple of  Minerva)  near  Belbina;  for  that  place  is  the  en- 
trance of  Laconia,  and  was  then  in  difpute  between  the 
Spartans  and  Megalopohtans.  Cleomenes  pofleffed  himfelf 
of  the  place,  and  fortified  it ;  at  which  action  Aratus 
mowed  no  publick  refentment,  but  marched  by  night 
to  furprize  Tegea  and  Orchomenus.  The  defign  failed ; 
for  thofe  who  were  to  betray  the  cities  into  his  hands 
were  feized  with  a  panick,  and  defpaired  of  fuccefs  ; 
Aratus  therefore  retreated,  imagining  that  his  dcfign 
had  been  undifcovered.  But  Cleomenes  wrote  a  fcoffing 
letter  to  him,  and  defired  to  know,  as  from  a  friend, 
"  to  what  place  he  had  marched  hisarmy  the  nightbefore  ?" 
and  Aratusanfwering, "Thathavingunderftoodhisdefign 
"  to  fortify  Belbina,  he  made  a  motion  with  an  intent  to 
"oppofehim  ;"  Cleomenes  replied,  "That  he  believed  it, 
"  but  defired  him  to  give  him  an  account,  if  it  was  conve- 
"  nient,  why  he  carried  thofe  torches  and  ladders  with  him?" 
Aratus  laughing  at  the  jeft,  alked  what  kind  of  youth 
this  was ;  Democrates,  a  Spartan  exile,  replied,  "  if  you 
"  have  any  defigns  upon  the  Lacedaemonians,  begin  before 
this  Cockerel's  fpurs  are  grown."  Soon  after  this,  Cleomenes 
being  in  Arcadia  with  a  few  horfe,  and  three  hundred 
foot,  the  Ephori  fearing  to  engage  in  the  war,  com- 
manded him  home  ;  but  when  upon  his  retreat  Aratus 
made  himfelf  mafter  ofCaphuae,  they  ordered  him  to 

K  a  takc 
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take  the  field  again.  In  this  expediiion  he  took  Me- 
tlvydrium,  and  laid  walte  the  country  of  the  Argives. 
The  Achaean s  fent  twehty  thoufand  foot  and  a  thoufand 
horfe  againft  him,  under  the  command  of  Ariflomachus. 
Cleomenes  faced  them  at  Palantium,  and  offered  battle. 
But  Aratus  being  intimidated  by  his  bravery,  would 
not  fuffer  the  General  to  engage,  but  retreated,  being 
bitterly  reproached  by  the  Achaeans,  and  derided  and 
fcorned  by  the  Spartans,  who  were  not  above  five  thou- 
fand in  number.  Cleomenes,  encouraged  by  this  fuccefs, 
began  to  boaft  among  the  citizens,  and  remind  them 
of  a  fentence  of  one  of  their  ancient  Kings,  who  faid, 
"  The  Spartans  ieldom  enquired  how  many  their  ene- 
"  mies  were,  but  where  they  were." 

After  this,  marching  to  the  afliftance  of  the  Eleans, 
who  had  been  attacked  by  the  Achaeans,  and  falling 
upon  the  enemy  in  their  retreat  near  Lycasum,  he 
routed  their  whole  army,  flruck  great  terror  into  them, 
took  a  great  number  of  captives,  and  killed  many  upon 
the  place  ;  fo  that  it  was  commonly  reported  amongft 
the  .Greeks  that  Aratus  was  (lain.  But  Aratus  making 
the  beil  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  prefently  after 
the  defeat  marched  to  Mantinea,  and  before  any  body 
fuipected  it,  took  the  city,  and  put  a  garrifon  into,  it. 
Upon  this,  the  Lacedaemonians  being  quite  difcouraged, 
and  oppofmg  Cleomenes's  defign  of  carrying  on  the 
war,  he  was  very  defirous  to  fend  for  Archidamus,  Agis's 
brother,  from  Meffena,  who  was  of  the  other  family, 
and  had  a  right  to  the  kingdom  ;  for  Cleomenes  thought 
that  the  power  of  the  Ephori  would  be  weakened,  when 
the  kingly  ftate  was  filled  up,  and  the  two  families 
were  united.  But  thofe  who  were  concerned  in  the 
death  of  Agis  underflanding  the  defign,  and  fearing 
that  upon  Archidamus's  return  they  fhould  be  called  to 
an  account,  marched  out  privately  to  watch  his  ap- 
proach, and  accompanied  him  into  the  city,  where  he 
was  1:0  fooner  arrived  but  they  murdered  him;  whether 
it  was  without  the  privity  of  Cleomenes,  as  Phylarchus 

thinks, 

(3)  This   is   different   from  the  town  ib  called  in  Bceotia,    and 

another 
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thinks,  or  whether  his  friends  prevailed  on  him  to  aban- 
don that  unhappy  Prince,  is  uncertain ;  however  the 
chief  blarne  fell  on  them,  who,  if  he  was  confenting, 
were  thought  to  have  forced  him  to  it. 

However  Cleomenes,  perfifting  itill  in  the  refolution 
of  new  modelling  the  flate,  prevailed  upon  the  Ephori 
by  dint  of  money  to  put  him  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
and  won  over  many  others  by  means  of  his  mother  Cra- 
teficlea,  who  fpared  no  cod,  and  was  very  zealous  to 
promote  the  fame *  defign  ;  and  though  of  herfelf  me 
had  no  inclination  to  marry,  yet  for  her  fon's  fake,  (he 
wedded  a  man  who  had  the  greateft  power  and  reputa- 
tion of  any  of  the  citizens.  Cleomenes  marching  out 
with  his  army,  took  (3)  Leudtra,  a  place  belonging  to 
Megalopolis  •  and  the  Achasans  under  the  command  of 
Aratus  coming  quickly  to  the  relief  of  it,  a  battle  was 
fought  under  the  very  walls  of  the  city,  in  which  fome 
part  of  his  army  was  routed.  But  Aratus  command- 
ing the  Achasans  not  to  pafs  a  deep  hollow,  and  flopping 
the  purfuit,  Lyfiades,  the  Megalopolitan,  being  much  dit- 
pleafed  at  the  order,  encouraged  the  horfe  which  he 
led,  and  purfued  the  enemy 'till  he  came  into  a  place, 
full  of  vines,  inclofures,  and  ditches ;  where  being 
forced  to  break  his  ranks,  he  was  put  into  great  dil- 
order.  Cleomenes  obferving  the  advantage,  commanded 
the  Tarentinesand  Cretans  to  engage  him,  by  whom  af- 
ter ah  obftinate  difpute,  he  was  routed  and  flain.  The 
Lacedemonians  thus  encouraged,  with  a  great  fhout  fell 
upon  the  Ache-cans,  and  routed  their  whole  army.  The 
bodies  of  the  flain,  which  were  very  many,  were  deli- 
vered up  by  Cieomenes  upon  conditions;  but  the  body 
of  Lyfiades  he  commanded  to  be  brought  to  him  ;  and 
then  adorning  it  with  a  purple  robe,  and  putting  a 
crown  upon  its  head,  he  fent  it  to  the  gates  of  Megalopo- 
lis. This  Lyfiades  was  the  man  who  refigned  his  crown, 
reftored  liberty  to  the  citizens,  and  joined  the  city  to 
the  Achasan  intereft. 

Cleomenes  being  very  much  elated  by  this  fuccefs,  and 

thinking 

another  of  the  fame   name  upon  the  Meflenian  gulph  in  Laconip- 
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thinking  that  if  matters  were  wholly  at  his  difpofal,  he 
fhould  quickly  be  too  hard  for  the  Achaeans,  perfuaded 
Megiflonus,  his  mother's  hufband,  that  it  was  expedient 
for  the  flate  to  fhake  off  the  power  of  the  Ephori,  and 
to  put  all  their  wealth  into  one  common  ftock  for  the 
whole  body ;  that  Sparta,  being  reftored  to  its  ancient 
equality,  might  be  raifed  again  to  its  former  dignity  and 
become  miftrefs  of  all  Greece.     Megiftonus  liking  the 
defign,  Cleomenes  engaged  two  or   three  more  of  his 
friends  in  it.     About  that  time  one  of  the  Ephori  fleep- 
ing  in  Pafiphae's  temple,  had  a  very  furprifing  dream 
(4) ;  for  he  thought  that  in  the  place  where  the  Ephori 
uied  to  fit  and  hear  caufes,  he  faw  but  one  chair,  and 
that  the  four  others  were  removed  -,  and  whilft  he  was 
furprized  at  the  change,  he  heard  a  voice  out  of  the 
temple,  faying,  "  This  is  beft  for  Sparta.  This  dream  he 
told  to  Cieomenes,  who  was  troubled  at  firft,  fearing  that 
he  ufed  this  as  a  ftratagem  to  fift  him,  upon  fome  fuf- 
picion  of  his  defign  ;  but  when  he  was  fatisfied  that  the 
relator  fpoke  truth,  he  recovered  his  fpirits ;  and  taking 
•with  him  thofe  who  he  thought  would  chiefly  oppofc 
his  fcheme,  he  made  himfelf  mafter   of  Eraea  and  Al- 
faea,  (5)  two  cities  of  the  Achseans,  furnifhed  Orchomenus 
with  provifions,  laid  fiege  to  Mantinea,  and  with  long 
and  frequent  marches  fo  harraffed  the  Lacedaemonians, 
that  many  of  them  defired  to  be  left  in  Arcadia  ;  which 
requeft  he  complied  with,  and  returned  to  Sparta  with 
the  mercenaries.     By  the  way  he  communicated  his- 
defign  to  thofe  whom  he  thought  moft  attached  to  him, 
and  marched  flowly,  that  he  might  arrive  jufl  when 
the  Ephori  were  at  fupper.     When  he  was  come  near 
the  city,  he  fent  Euryclidas  to  the  place  where  the  Ephori 

ufed 

Some  take  this  place   to   be   the  flept  in  her  temple,  and  whatever 

famewiththat  whichPolybiuscalls  they  wanted  to  know,  the  God- 

Laodicia ;  «»  rcT?  A<ZO£IX'K>»;  x«A»-  defs  revealed  to  them  in  a  dream. 

ft«o(;  T«  Mtyafairo*,trtc®<.  lib.  1 1 .  See  the  remark  in  the  life  of  Agis, 

P-  I32- 

(4)  Thi*  paffage  ;s  a  further 

proof  that  Pafiphae  was  the  fame  (5)  This  name  being  no  where 
•with  In*,  for  they  who  had  a  elfe  to  be  found,  fome  conjecture 
mind  to  coiifult  her,  went  and  that  we  Ihould  ;ead  /Vlsea,  which 

was 
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ufed  to  fup,  under  pretence  of  carrying  fome  meflage 
from  him  relating  to  the  army  ;  and  two  other  young 
men,  who-  had  been  educated  with  Cleomenes,  ar,4 
whom  the  Spartans  call  (6)  Samothracians,  followed 
at  the  head  of  a  fmall  party  :  and  whilft  Euryclidas  was 
delivering  'his  meflage  to  the  Ephori,  they  ran  upon 
them  with  their  drawn  fwords,  and  flew  them.  Agefi- 
laus,  as  foon  as  he  was  wounded,  fell,  and  lay  ?.s 
dead  ;  but  in  a  little  time  he  rofe,  filently  conveyed 
himfelf  out  of  the  room,  and  crept  yndifcovered  into  a 
little  building,  which  was  the  temple  of  Fear,  and 
which  was  always  ufed  to  be  fhut,  but  was  then  by 
chance  open.  Being  got  in,  he  immediately  Ihut  the 
door.  The  other  four  were  killed,  and  above  ten  more 
who  came  to  their  ailiftance.  Thofe  who  remained 
quiet  received  no  harm,  nor  were  any  flopped  who  fled 
out  of  the  city  ;  and  even  Agefilaus  was  fpared  who 
came  'out  of  the  temple  the  next  day. 

The  Lacedaemonians  have  not  only  temples  dedicated 
to  Fear,  but  alfo  to  Death,  Laughter,  and  many  of  the 
paflions.  They  worfhip  Fear,  not  as  they  do  thofe 
deities  which  they  dread,  or  efteeming  it  hurtful,  but 
becaufe  they  confider  Fear  as  the  ftrongeft  cement  of 
fociety  :  and  therefore  Ariftotle  tells  us  that  the  Ephori, 
when  they  entered  upon  their  government,  made  pro- 
clamation to  the  people,  that  they  mould  ihave  their 
upper  lip,  and  be  obedient  to  the  laws,  that  they  might 
not  be  forced  to  be  fevere  ;  giving  this  trivial  injunc- 
tion (in  my  opinion)  to  accuftom  their  youth  to  obe- 
dience even  in  the  fmalleft  matters.  And  it  feems  to 
rue  that  the  ancients  thought  that  fortitude  did  not  con- 
fid  in  an  exemption  from  fear,  but  on  the  contrary  in 

the 


was   a  town  in   Arcadia,  and  is     tory.     Perhaps  inftead  of 
mentioned  by  Pliny  and  others.       8^ax««  wefhould  read  «fx*6^«Tla?, 

which    fignifies    perfons  brought 

(6)  That  there  is  a  great  diffi-  up  together,  and  exaftly  corref- 
culty  and  probably  an  error  in  ponds  to  the  word  o-tol^aj  by 
the  word  Samothracians  is  gene-  which  Plutarch  explains  it.  The 
rally  agreed  by  the  commenta-  v  at  the  beginning  may  eafily  be 
tors  ;  but  their  attempts  to  re-  accounted  for,  as  the  preceding 
move  it  do  not  appear  fatiafac-  word  ends  with  that  letter. 
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the  fear  of  reproach,  and  the  dread  of  infamy.  For  they 
who  (land  moft  in  fear  of  the  law,  ad  with  the  greateft 
valour  and  refolution  againft  their  enemies,  and  they 
who  are  the  moft  tender  of  their  reputation,  are  the 
lead  fparing  of  themfelves  in  times  of  danger.  There- 
fore it  is  juftly  faid  by  the  poet, 


ear  dwells,  there  refides  ingenuous  Jbame.  ' 

And  this  was  well  underftood  by  Homer?  when  he  makes 
Helen  fay  to  her  father-in-law  Priamus, 

Before  thy  prefence,  father  ,  I  appear 

With  confcious  Jhame  and  reverential  fear.      POPE. 

and  when  in  another  place,  he  fays  that  the  Grecian 
troops 

With  fear  andfiknce  on  their  chiefs  attend. 

For  men  principally  reverence  thofe  whom  they  fear  ; 
and  therefore  when  the  authority  of  the  Ephori  was  be- 
come almoft  equal  to  that  of  the  Kings,  the  temple  of 
Fear  was  built  near  the  place  where  they  ufed  to  eat. 

The  next  day  Cleomenes  profcribed  eighty  of  the  ci- 
tizens, whom  he  thought  it  neceflary  to  banifh,  and  re- 
moved all  the  feats  of  the  Ephori  except  one,  in  which 
he  himfelf  defigned  to  fit,  and  hear  caufes.  Then  call- 
ing the  citizens  together,  he  made  an  apology  for  his 
proceedings,  faying,  "  That  the  government,  as  it  was 
''  framed  by  Lucurgus,  was  compofed  of  the  kings 
"  and  the  fenate,  and  that  that  model  of  government 
"  had  continued  a  long  time,  and  needed  no  other  fort 
"  of  magistrates  to  give  it  perfection.  But  afterwards, 
"  in  the  long  war  with  the  MeiTenians,  when  the  kings 
**  being  to  command  the  armies,  had  no  time  to  at- 
"  tend  civil  caufes,  they  chofe  fome  of  their  friends., 
*'  and  left  them  to  determine  the  differences  among 

"  the 

(7)  When  Theopompus  found  reftri&ion.  Cleomenee  is  top 
that  the  authority  of  the  kings  much  prejudiced  in  his  own 
and  the  fenate  was  become  -ex-  caufe  ;  the  Ephori  were  not  at 
ceflive,  he  oppofed  to  it  that  of  their  firft  inftitution  the  King's 
the  Ephori  as  a  neceflary  curb  and  ftiinifters  Vol.  i.  p.  112,  1  13.  " 

(8)  Cleornene$ 
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Ct  the  citizens  in  their  (lead  (7).    Thefe  were  called  E- 
"  phori ;  and  at  firft  they  behaved  as  fervants  to  the  kings ; 
"  but  afterwards,  by  degrees,  they  appropriated  the  pow- 
<c  er  to  themfelves,  and  erected  a  diftinft  fort  of  magif- 
"  tracy.     An  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this,  is,  that  the 
"  kings,  though  upon  the  firft  and  fecond  meflage  of  the 
"  Ephori,  they  may  refufe  to  go,  upon  the  third  always 
"  attend  them  :  and  Afteropus,  the  firft  that  raifed  the 
<c  Ephori  to  that  height  of  power,  was  not  Ephorus  till 
"  many  ages  after  their  inftitution.     Indeed  xvhilft  they 
"  modeftly  contained  themfelves  within  their  own  proper 
"  fphere,  it  was  better  to  bear  with  them  than  to  make 
"  a  difturbance.     But  that  a  new  upftart  power  fhould 
"  fo  far  deftroy  the  old  model  of  government,  as  to  banifti 
11  fome  kings,  murder  others  without  hearing  their  de- 
"  fence,  and  threaten  thofe  who  defired  to  fee  the  beft 
"  and  moft  divine  conftituion  reftored  in  Sparta,  was  un- 
Ck  fufferable.     Therefore  if  it  had  been  poflible  for  him, 
"  without  bloodfhed,  to  have  freed  Lacedaemon  from  thofe 
"  plagues  that  had  been  introduced  into  it,  luxury,  pro- 
"  digality,  debts,  and  ufur'y,  and  from  thofe  more  ac- 
"  cient  evils,  poverty  and  riches,  he  fhould  have  thought 
"  himfelf  the  happieft  King  in  the  world  j    having,  like 
"  an  expert  phyfician,  cured  the  difeafes  of  his  country 
"  without  pain.  But  now  inthisneceflity,  his  proceedings 
**  were  juftified  by  the  example  of  Lycurgus,  who  being 
*'  neither  king,  nor  magiftrate,  but  a  private  man,   (8) 
"  and  aiming  at  the  kingdom,    came  armed   into  the 
"  market-place,  infomuch  that  the  King  Charilaus  fltd 
for  fear   to    the   altar  :    but  he  being  a   good   man, 
and  a  lover  of  his  country,  readily  confented  to  Ly- 
curgus's  project,   and  admitted  an  alteration    in  the 
ftate.     Thus,  by  his  own  adlions,  Lycurgus  fhowed, 
"  that  it  was  difficult  to  correct  the  government  without 
*'  force  and  fear  ;  and  thefe,"  he  faid,  '*  he  himfelf  liad 
*c  ufed  with  great  moderation,    having   only   removed 
*'  thofe  who  were  enemies  tome  welfare  of  Sparta,"     He 

then 

(S)  Cleomenes  added  this  par-     him.     But  he  did  it  without  any 
ficular,  "  aiming  at  the  kingt'oni,"     foundation.  Lycurgus  had  not  the 
pn  purpofe  to  make  his  cafe  re-     lead     defign    of  making   himfelf 
fembie  thgt  of  Lycurgus,   and  to     J^ing,  as  may  be  feen  in  his  life. 
fake  off  the  odium  that  lay  upon 

(9)  Aratus 
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then  told  them,  "  that  all  the  land  fhould  be  left  in  corn' 
"  mon,  and  private  claims  laid  afide ;  that  all  debt8 
"  mould  be  difcharged  ;  and  that  the  merits  of  the  fo~ 
*4  reigners  in  their  neighbourhood  mould  be  fcrutinized> 
"  and  the  beft  of  them  be  enrolled  among  the  Spartans, 
"  that  fo  they  might  defend  the  city  with  their  arms, 
<fc  and  that  Laconia  might  no  longer  be  a  prey  to  the 
<c  /Etolians  and  Illyrians  for  want  of  a  fufficient  num- 
"  ber  to  fecure  it. 

When  he  had  thus  fpoken  to  the  people,  he  was  the 
firft  who  brought  his  whole  fubflance  into  the  publick 
flock.  His  father-in-law  Megiftonus,  and  all  his  friends, 
did  the  fame,  and  the  reft  of  the  citizens  followed  the 
example.  When  the  land  came  to  be  divided,  he  af- 
figned  (hares  even  to  thofe  he  had  banifhed,  and  pro- 
mifed  to  reftore  them  as  foon  as  all  things  were  per- 
fectly fettled.  When  he  had  compleated  the  number 
of  citizens  out  of  the  beft  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  countries,  he  raifed  a  body  of  four  thou- 
fand  foot,  and  inftead  of  their  javelins  taught  them  to 
ufe  the  two-handed  pike,  and  to  hold  their  fhields  by  a 
handle  and  not  by  a  ring  as  before.  After  this  he  be- 
gan to  confult  about  the  education  and  difcipline  of 
the  youth,  in  many  particulars  of  which  he  was  aflifted 
by  Sphaerus,  who  was  then  at  Sparta  •  and  in  a  fhort 
time  the  fchools  of  exercife  and  their  refectories  reco- 
vered their  ancient  decency  and  order,  moft  of  the  ci- 
tizens voluntarily  complying  with  that  generous  and 
Spartan  way  of  living,  whilft  the  reft  fubmitted  to  it 
out  of  necefiity.  And  that  the  name  of  Monarch 
might  give  no  jealoufy  to  the  people,  he  made  Euclidas, 
his  brother,  partner  in  the  throne  ;  and  this  was  the 
firft  time  that  Sparta  had  two  kings  of  the  feme  family. 
Then  underftanding  that  the  Achaeans,  and  Aratus,  ima- 
gined that  his  affairs  were  in  a  hazardous  fituation  on 
account  of  this  change,  and  that  he  would  not  venture 
out  of  Sparta,  and  leave  the  city  in  fuch  agitation  and 
diforder,  he  thought  it  a  noble  and  ufeful  undertaking 
to  convince  his  enemies  of  the  vigour  and  alacrity 
of  his  army.  And  therefore  making  an  incurfion  into 
the  territories  of  Megalopolis,  he  made  great  devaftation 
in  the  country,  and  got  a  very  confiderable  booty.  And 

at 
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at  laft  having  feized  on  a  company  of  comedians  as 
they  were  on  the  road  from  Meflene,  he  built  a  ftage 
even  in  the  territories  of  the  enemy,  propofed  a  prize 
of  forty  Mine,  and  was  himfelf  a  fpe&ator  of  their 
performances  for  a  whole  day  together  ;  not  becaufe  he 
was  fond  of  fuch  entertainments,  but  to  infult  over  his 
enemies,  and  to  let  them  fee  by  this  mark  of  contempt 
how  fecure  he  thought  himfelf  of  his  conqueft.  For 
of  all  the  Grecian  and  royal  armies,  that  of  Sparta  alone 
was  free  from  the  attendance  of  flage-  players,  juglers, 
fingers  and  dancers  of  both  fexes.  His  camp  was  clear 
of  all  forts  of  intemperance  and  buffoonery,  and  from 
all  publick  feftivals  and  fhows.  The  young  men  paifed 
the  greateft  part  of  their  time  in  their  exercifes,  and 
the  more  aged  in  forming  and  inftructing  them.  And 
when  they  were  at  leifure  their  chief  diverfion  confifted 
in  chearful  and  facetious  difcourfe,  and  in  encounter- 
ing each  other  with  fententious  and  lively  turns  of 
wit  ;  the  advantages  of  which  have  been  fufficiently 
fhown  in  the  life  of  Lycurgus.  He  inflruded  all  by  his 
example,  and  was  himfelf  a  pattern  of  temperance  to 
every  one,  his  manner  of  living  being  neither  more 
fUtely,  nor  more  expenfive,  than  that  of  the  meaneft 
citizen.  And  this  was  of  great  advantage  to  him  in 
profecuting  his  defigns  in  Greece.  For  men  when  they 
waited  upon  other  kings,  did  not  fo  much  admire  their 
wealth  and  magnificence,  as  they  hated  their  pride  and 
arrogance,  their  difficulty  of  accefe,  and  imperious  be- 
haviour towards  thofe  who  had  any  bufmefs  to  tranfadt 
with  them.  Whereas  in  the  court  of  Cleomenes,  who 
was  a  King  indeed,  and  juftly  deferved  that  auguft 
title,  when  they  law  no  purple  nor  robes  of  ftate  upon 
him,  no  rich  couches  nor  fumptuous  carriages ;  when 
they  obferved  that  he  was  not  furrounded  by  a  croud 
of  officers  and  attendants,  nor  returned  anfwers  after  a 
long  delay,  by  his  fecrataries,  but  that  he  was  drefled 
in  an  ordinary  habit,  that  he  rofe  and  came  forward  to 
meet  thole  who  approached  him,  and  talked  at  leifure 
and  with  great  freedom  and  kindnefs  to  all  that  had 
bufmefs  with  him,  they  were  charmed  and  delighted, 

and 
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and  declared  that  he  alone  was  the  true  (on  of  Hercules. 
His  conftant  table  was  with  three  couches  only,   and 
was  furniftied  very   frugally,   and  after   the  Laconick 
manner;  and  when  he  entertained  ambafladers,  or  ftran- 
gers,  two  more  couches  were  added,  and  a  little  better 
dinner  prepared  by  his  fervants  5  not  that  the  provifions 
were  more  exquifite  and  dainty,    only  the  dimes  were 
larger,  and  the  wine  more  plentiful  ;    for  he  reproved 
one  of  his  friends  for  entertaining  fbme  ftrangers  with 
nothing  but  the  coarfe  cake  and  black  broth,    which 
they  ufually  fed  on  in  their  Phiditia  ;   faying,    "  That 
"  upon  fuch  occafions,  and  when  they  treated  ftrangers, 
"  it  was  not  requifite  to  be  too  exact  Laconians."     After 
fupper,  a  ftand  was  brought  in,  with  a  brafs  vefiel  full 
of  wine,  two  filver  pots,    which  held  almoft  a  quart  a- 
piece,   a  few  filver  cups,  out  of  which  he  that  pleafed 
might  drink  ;  but  no  liquor  was  forced  on  any  of  the 
guefts.     There  was  no  mufick  nor  any  other  diverfion 
required  where  the  converfation  was  fo  agreeable,    for 
he  entertained  the  company,  fometimes  by  afking  quef- 
tions,  fometimes  by  tellingagreeableand  inftructiveftories. 
His  moft  grave  and  ferious  difcourfes  were  free  from 
aufterity,  and  his  mirth  from  petulance  and  buffoonery. 
For  he  thought  thofe  ways  of  catching  men  by  money 
and  prefents,  which  other  kings  ufe,  to  be  mean  and  in- 
artificial: and  it  feemed  to  him  to  be  the  mod  honour- 
able method,   and  moft  fuitable  to  a  King,  to  win  the 
affections  of  thofe  that  came  to  him,  by  agreeable  and 
friendly  converfation  :  for  a  friend  and  mercenary  differ 
only  in  this,  that  the  one  is  gained  by  an  obliging  be- 
haviour and  converfation,  and  the  other  is  purchafed  by 
money. 

The  Mantineans  were  the  firft  that  made  ufe  of  his 
afliftance  ;  for  admitting  him  by  night  into  their  city, 
they  fell  upon  the  garrifon  placed  over  them  by  the 
Achteans,  and  having  driven  them  out,  put  themfelves 
under  his  protection.  Hereftored  to  them  their  polity  and 
laws,  and  the  fame  day  marched  toTegea.  A  little  while 
after,  fetching  a  compafs  through  Arcadia,  he  made  a 
defcent  upon  Pherae  in  Achaea,  intending  to  force  Aratus 

ta 
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to  a  battle,  or  bring  him  into  di (repute  for  refufing  to  en- 
gage and  fttffering  him  to  ravage  the  country.  Hyper- 
batas  at  that  time  commanded  the  army,  but  Aratus  had 
all  the  power  amongft  the  Achaeans.  The  Achaeans 
marching  out  with  their  whole  ftrength,  and  encamping 
at  Dymaea,  near  Hecatombaeum,  Cleomenes  came  up^ 
and  thinking  it  not  advifeable  to  encamp  between  Dy- 
maea,  a  city  of  the  enemies,  and  the  camp  of  the  Achae- 
ans, he  boldly  challenged  the  Achaeans,  forced  them  to 
a  battle,  and  routing  the  phalanx,  flew  a  great  many  in 
the  fight,  and  took  many  prifoners ;  thence  marching  to 
Lango,  and  driving  out  the  Achaean  garrifon,  he  refto- 
red  the  city  to  the  Eleans.  The  affairs  of  the  Achae- 
ans  being  in  this  defperate  condition,  Aratus,  who  ufed 
to  continue  General  for  two  years  together,  refilled  the 
command  for  this  year,  though  they  entreated  and  urged 
him  to  accept  it.  This  indeed  was  ill  done,  to  quit  his 
poft  in  that  extremity,  and  put  another  at  the  helm 
when  the  florm  was  at  the  higheft,  and  his  country  in 
greater  danger  than  ever. 

The  firft  conditions  propofed  by  Cleomenes  to  the 
Achaeans  feemed  hard  and  unreafonable  •  but  afterwards 
he  acquainted  them  by  other  ambaiTadors  that  he  infilled 
only  upon  having  the  command  of  Greece  fettled  upon 
him,  and  that  in  other  matters  he  would  not  differ  with 
them,  but  would  reftore  them  their  prifoners,  and  the 
places  he  had  taken  from  them.  The  Achaeans  were 
willing  to  come  to  an  agreement  upon  thefe  terms,  and 
invited  Cleomenes  to  Lerna,  where  an  allembly  was  to 
be  held.  But  it  happened  that  Cleomenes,  having  heated 
himfelf  with  marching  toohaftily,  drank  a  large drailght 
of co!J  water  when  it  was  improper  for  him;  this  thrcv/ 
him  into  a  violent  diforder,  fo  that  he  brought  up  a  great 
quantity  of  blood  and  entirely  loft  his  fpeech.  There 
fore  being  unable  to  continue  his  march,  he  fent  the 
chief  of  the  captives  to  the  Achaeans,  and  putting  off  the 
meeting  {or  fome  time,  retired  to  Laccdaemon. 

This  ruined  the  affairs  of  Greece,  which  was  jufl  then 
ready  to  recover  itielf  out  of  its  diiaflers,  and  get  the 
better  of  the  infolence  and  rapacioufnefs  of  the  Macedo- 
nians. 
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riians.  For  Aratus,  whether  fearing  and  diflrufting 
Cleomenes,  or  envying  his  unexpected  fuccefs,  and  think- 
ing it  a  difgrace  for  him  who  had  commanded  thirty- 
three  years,  to  have  a  young  man  fucceed  to  all  his  glory 
and  his  power,  and  be  head  of  that  government  which 
he  had  employed  fo  long  a  time  in  raifmg  and  fettling, 
firft  endeavoured  to  keep  the  Achseans  from  clofing 
with  Cleomenes  ;  but  when  they  would  not  hearken  to 
him,  fearing  Cleomenes's  daring  fpirit,  and  thinking  the 
propofals  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  be  very  reafonable, 
who  defigned  only  to  reduce  Peloponnefus  to  its  old  mo- 
del, he  had  recourfe  to  an  action  which  was  unbecoming 
any  of  the  Greeks,  but  mofl  difhonourable  in  him,  and 
very  unworthy  his  former  conduct  both  in  peace  and 
war.  For  he  called  Antigonus  into  Greece,  and  filled 
Peloponnefus  with  Macedonians,  though  he  himfelf,  when 
a  youth  had  driven  them  out  of  it,  by  forcing  from  them 
the  citadel  of  Corinth,  and  had  declared  himfelf  an  ene- 
my to  all  kings,  but  efpecially  to  Antigonus,  whom 
he  loaded  with  a  thoufand  reproaches,  as  appears  from 
the  writings  he  has  left  behind  him.  (9)  In  thofe  writ- 
ings he  boafts  of  having  expofed  himfelf  to  innumerable 
dangers  for  the  fervice  of  the  Athenians,  that  he 
might  free  their  city  from  the  garrifon  placed  in  it 
by  the  Macedonians;  and  yet  after  all  this  he  him- 
felf called  thofe  very  Macedonians  into  his  own  country, 
invited  them  into  his  own  houfe,  and  led  them  up 
even  into  the  womens  apartment,  though  at  the  fame 
time  he  could  not  bear  that  a  defcendant  of  Hercules,  a 
King  of  Sparta,  a  Prince  who  finding  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country  in  the  utmoft  diforder,  and 
the  political  harmony  grown  licentious  and  irregu- 
lar, laboured  to  reftore  it  to  its  ancient  fimplicity  and 
to  the  grave  Doric  tone  invented  by  Lycurgus,  mould 
be  fliled  General  of  theTriccaeans  (i)-andSicyonians.  To 
void  the  coarfe  cake  and  fhort  cloak  of  the  Spartans, 
and  that  which  he  thought  the  utmoft  grievance,  and 

was 

(9)  Aratus  wrote  a  hiftory  of  (i)  Inftead  of  Triccseans  fome 
the  Ach*ans,  and  of  his  own  con-  conjecture  that  it  fliould  be  Tritz- 
duft,  ans.  For  Tricca,  which  was  in 
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was  his  greateft  charge  againft  Cleomenes,  the  extirpation 
of  wealth,  and  alleviation  of  poverty,  he  bafely  fubje&ed 
himfelf,  together  with  Achaea,  to  the  diadem  and  purple, 
to  the  imperious  commands  of  the  Macedonians,  and 
their  Satrapae.  That  he  might  not  feem  to  pay  any  de- 
ference to  Cleomenes,  he  performed  the  Antigoneia  facri- 
fices  in  honour  of  Antigonus)  and  firng  Paeans  himfelf 
with  a  garland  on  his  head,  to  the  honour  of  a  rotten 
confumptive  Macedonian.  I  write  this  not  out  of  any 
defign  to  difgrace  Aratus  (for  in  many  thihgs  he  (bowed 
himfelf  a  great  man,  and  zealous  for  the  Grecian  intc- 
reft)  but  out  of  pity  to  the  weaknefs  of  human  nature, 
which  even  in  the  befl  and  greateft  of  men  cannot  carry 
virtue  to  an  abfolute  perfection. 

The  Achaeans  meeting  again  at  Argos,  and  Cleomenes 
defcending  from  Tegea,  there  were  great  hopes  that  all 
differences  would  be  compoied.  But  Aratus  having  al- 
ready agreed  with  Antigonus  upon  the  chief  articles  of 
their  league,  and  fearing  that  Cleomenes  would  carryall 
before  him,  and  either  perfuade  or  force  the  multitude 
to  comply  with  his  demands,  propofed,  "  That  he  fhould 
"come  alone  into  the  town,  and  that  for  the' fafety  of  his 
"  perfon  tlwee  hundred  hoftages  mould  be  put  into  his 
"  hands  •,  but  in  cafe  he  did  not  approve  of  that  pro- 
"  pofition,  that  he  mould  come  with  his  troops  to  the 
"  place  of  exercife,  called  Cyllarabis,  which  ftood  without 
"  the  city,  and  treat  there."  Cleomenes  hearing  this, 
fatd,  "  he  was  unjuftly  dealt  with ;  for  they  ought  to  have 
"  told  him  fo  plainly  at  firft,  and  not  now  he  was  come 
"even  to  their  doors  {how  their  jealoufy,  and  deny  him 
"  admiiTion."  At  the  fame  time  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Achaeans  upon  the  fame  fubjetft,  the  greateft  part  of  which 
contained  an  accufation  againft  Aratus.  This  was  an- 
fwered  on  the  other  hand  by  Aratus,  who  bitterly  in- 
veighed againft  him  in  an  allembly  of  the  people.  Cleo- 
menes therefore  diflodged  forthwith,  and  fent  a  trumpe- 
ter to  denounce,  war  againft  the  Achseans,  not  to  Argos, 
but  to  /Egium,  as  Aratus  writes,  that  they  might  be  fur- 
prized 

ThefTaly.couldhavenofharein  the  wa»  a  city  of  P.'iocis,  was  compre- 
Acbsean  league;  btuTmesc,  which  hended  in  it. 
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prized  by  him  before  they  could  make  provilion  for  theif 
defence. 

Thus  all  the  Achaeans  were  in  commotion,  mofl  of  the 
towns  being  ready  to  revolt,  and  break  the  league  ;  for 
on  the  one  fide  the  people  had  been  made  to  hope  for  a 
,  divifion  of  the  lands,  and  a  difcharge  of  their  debts  -,  and 
on  the  other,  the  nobility  grew  weary  of  Aratus's  power, 
and  were  almoft  all  of  them  incenfed  againft  him  for 
having  called  the  Macedonians  into  Peloponnefus.  En- 
couraged by  thefe  mifunderftandings,  Cleomenes  invaded 
Achaea ;  where  he  firfl  took  Pellene  by  fu'rprize,  and 
drove  out  the  Achaean  garrifon  ;  afterwards  he  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  Pheneus  and  Penteleum. 

The  Achaeans  fufpecling  that  fome  treacherous  defigns 
were  carrying  on  at  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  fent  their  horfe 
and  mercenaries  out  of  Argos  for  the  preservation  of  thofe 
cities,  whilft  they  themfelves  went  to  celebrate  the  Ne- 
mean  games  at  Argos.  Cleomenes  being  advertifed  of  all 
this,  and  hoping  (as  it  afterward  fell  out)  that  upon  an 
unexpected  advance  to  the  city,  now  bufied  in  the  fb- 
lemnity  of  the  games,  and  thronged  with  numerous 
fpeclators,  he  mould  raife  a  confid  enable  terror  and  con- 
fufion  amongft  them,  marched  with  his  army  by  night 
to  the  walls,  and  making  himfelf  mafter  of  the  quarter 
called  Afpis,  which  lies  above  the  theatre,  and  is  a  place 
well  fortified,  and  difficult  of  accefs,  he  fo  terrified  them 
that  no  one  offered  to  refift  -,  but  they  agreed  to  accept 
a. garrifon,  gave  twenty  of  their  citizens  for  hoflages, 
confented  to  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  conferred  the  chief  command  on  Cleomenes. 

This  action  confiderably  encreafed  his  reputation  and 
his  power  :  for  the  ancient  Spartan  kings,  though  they 
many  ways  endeavoured  to  effedl  it,  could  never  bring 
Argos  to  be  ftedfaftly  in  their  intereft.  And  Pyrrhus, 
a  mod  experienced  General,  and  brave  foldier,  though 
he  entered  the  city  by  force,  could  not  keep  pofleffion 
of  it,  but  was  ilain  himfelf,  with  a  confiderable  part  of 
his  army.  Therefore  they  admired  this  difpatch  and 
contrivance  of  Cleomenes  :  and  they  who  before  derided 
him,  for  faying  that  he  imitated  Solon  and  Lycurgus,  in 
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veleafmg  the  people  from  their  debts,  and  in  equally 
dividing  the  wealth  of  the  citizens,  were  now  penuaded 
that  he  was  the  folecaufe  of  this  iudden  cha->pe  in  the 

*_.? 

affairs  of  the  Spartans.  For  they  were  juft  before  fo 
very  low  and  feeble  and  fo  unable  to  defend  thcmielvcs, 
that  the  ^Etolians  invading  Laconia  carried  off  fifty  thou- 
land  flaves  at  one  time  j  upon  which  one  of  the  elder 
Spartans  faid,  a  The  enemy  had  done  them  a  great  kind- 
"  nefs,  in  taking  fuch  a  heavy  chargeofF their  hands ;"  }  ec 
they  liad  now  no  fooner  reftored  their  ar.cienf  cuftoms, 
and  primitive  inftitution,  but  as  if  Lycurgus  was  among 
them,  and  at  the  head  of  their  affairs,  the)  gave  the  moft 
fignal  proofs  of  their  valour  a;  d  of  their  obedience  to 
their  fuperiors,  and  by  that  means  gave  Sparta  the  pre- 
eminence in  Greece,  and  recovered  all  Peloponnefus. 

Argos  being  thus  taken,  CleoneandPhlius  immediately 
funendered  to  Cleomenes  Arams,  who  was  then  at  Co- 
rinth, and  was  employed  in  learchirg  after  thofe  who 
were  fufpeited  to  be  in  the  intereft  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
had  no  iboner  heard  of  theie  tranlactions,  but  he  waa 
extremely  alarmed;  and  perceiving  the  city  of  Corinth 
inclined  to  Cleomenes,  and  dcfirous  to  get  rid  of  the  Ac  a?- 
-ans,  he  furnmoned  all  the  citizens  to  an  aifembly  in  the 
fenate-houfe,  and  in  the  mean  time,  without  being  per- 
ceived flole  away  to  the  gate,  where  a  horfe  was  pro- 
vided for  him,  and  fled  to  Sicyon. 

There  was  a  conteft  among  the  Corinthians  who  fhould 
be  the  firft  to  carry  this  news  to  Cleomenes,  and  they 
made  fuch  hade  that,  as  Aratus  tells  us,  they  killed  all 
their  hories.  He  adds,  that  Cleomenes  was  very  angry 
with  the  Corinthians  for  letting  him  efcape  ;  and  that 
Megiftonus  came  from  Cleomenes  to  him,  defiring  him  to 
deliver  up  the  citadel  at  Corinth,  which  was  then  garri- 
foaed  by  the  Achseans,  and  offered  him  a  confiderablc 
fumof  money:  and  that  he  anfwered,  "That  affairs  did 
**  not  now  depend  on  him,  but  he  on  them."  Thus  Ar- 
himfelf  writes.  Cleomenes  then  marched  from  Argos, 
and  having  gained  the  Trcezenians,  Epidauriaus,  and 
Hermioniaiis,  came  to  Corinth  and  blocked  up  the  cita- 
del, which  the  Achaean s  would  not  furrender  j  and  fend- 
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ing  for  Aratus's  friends  and  (rewards,  he  committed  his 
houfe  and  eflate  to  their  care  and  management ;  he  alfo 
fent  Tritymallus  the  MerTenian  to  him  a  fecond  time,  de- 
firing  that  the  caflle  might  be  equally  garrifoned  by  the 
Spartans  and  Achaeans,  and  promifing  to  Aratus  himfelf 
double  the  penfion  that  he  received  from  King  Ptolemy. 
But  Aratus  refufing  the  conditions*  and  fending  his  own 
fon  with  other  hoftages  to  Antigonus,  and  perfuading  the 
Achaeans  to  make  a  decree  for  delivering  the  citadel  into 
Antigonus's  hands,  Cleomenes  invaded  the  teiritory  of 
the  Sicyonians,  and  by  a  decree  of  the  Corinthians  feized 
on  all  Aratus's  eflate. 

In  the  mean  time  Antigonus,  with  a  great  army  paf- 
fed  mount  Gerania,  and  Cleomenes  thought  it  more  ad- 
vifable  not  to  defend  the  Ifthmus,  but  to  fortify  and  gar- 
rifon  the  paries  in  the  Onian  mountains,  and  by  main- 
taining his  advantageous  fituation  to  weary  the  Macedo- 
nians, than  to  venture  a  pitched  battle  againfl  troops 
fo  warlike  and  experienced  as  thofe  of  Antigonus.  By 
this  conduct  he  reduced  Antigonus  to  the  utmoft  extre- 
mity ;  for  he  had  not  brought  victuals  iufficient  for  his 
army  ;  nor  was  it  eafy  to  force  a  way  through,  whilft 
Cleomenes  guarded  the  pailes.  However  he  attempted 
one  night  to  get  into  Feloponnefus  by  the  haven  of 
Lechaeum,  but  wasrepulfed  with  lofs. 

This  extremely  heightened  the  courage  of  Cleomenes 
and  his  troops,  who  being  elated  with  their  victory 
fell  to  their  flipper  with  great  alacrity.  On  the  other 
hand  Antigonus  was  deeply  dejected,  being  unable  to 
form  any  defign  that  could  be  executed  'without  great 
difficulty  and  hazard.  For  he  had  determined  in  him- 
felf to  march  to  the  promontary  of  Heraeum,  and  tran- 
fport  his  army  in  boats  from  thence  to  Sicyon,  which 
would  take  up  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  require  very 
confiderable  preparations.  Whilft  he  was  under  this 
perplexity,  one  evening  fome  of  Aratus's  friends  came 
from  Argos  by  fea,  and  invited  him  to  return,  telling 
him  that  the  Argives  had  revolted  from  Cleomenes,  and 
that  the  perfon  who  had  excited  .them  to  it  was  Ariftotle, 
who  found  it  no  hard  tafk  to  perfuade  the  common 

people  ; 
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people  •,  for  they  were  all  angry  with  Cleomenes  for  not 
releafing  them  from  their  debts  as  they  expedted.    Upon 
this  Aratus,  with  fifteen  hundred  of  Antigonus's  foldi- 
ers,  failed  to  Epidaurus ;  but  Ariflotle  not  flaying  for 
his  coming,  drew  out  the  citizens,  and  attacked  the  gar- 
rifbn,  being  joined  by  Timoxenus  with  the  Achaeans  from 
Sicyon.     Cleomenes  heard  the  news  about  the  fecond 
watch  of  the  night,  and  fending  for  Megiftonus  angrily 
commanded  him  to  go  and  fupport  the  garrilbn  at  Ai- 
gos.     For  Megiftonus  had  engaged  for  the  fidelity  of  the 
Argives,  and  perfuaded  him  -not  to  banifh  thofe  whom 
he  fufpeded.     Having  therefore  immediately  detached 
him  with  a  party  of  two  thoufand  foldiers,  he  continued 
to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  Antigonus,  and  encourage 
the  Corinthians,  pretending  that  there  was  nothing  dan-, 
gerous  in  the  commotion  at  Argos,  but  that  it  was  only 
a  trivial  difturbance  raifed  by  a  few  inconfiderable  per- 
fons.     But  when  Megiftonus,  entering  Argos,  was  (lain, 
and  the  Spartan  garrilbn  could  fcarce  hold  out,  and  fre- 
quent meflengers  came  to  Cleomenes  for  fuccours,  he  then 
began  to  fear  left  the  enemy  having  taken  Argos,  mould 
ihut  up  the  paiTes,  and  fecurely  wafte  Laconia,  and  be- 
fiege  Sparta  itfelf,  which  he  had  left  without  defence. 
This  made  him  raife  his  camp,   and  march  with  his 
whole  army  from  Corinth.     He  was  no  fooner  gone  but 
Antigonus  entered  the  city,  and  placed  a  garrilbn  in  it. 
In  the  mean  time  Cleomenes  collecting  his  forces  which 
were  (battered  in  their  march,  came  up,  and  attempted 
to  take  Argos  by  aflault-  but  failing  in  that  enterprize 
he  broke  open  the  vaults  which  lay  under  that  quarter 
of  the  city  called  Afpis,  forced  his  entrance  that  way, 
and  joined  the  troops  he  had  placed  there  in  garrifon, 
which  ftill  held  out  againft  the  Achseans.     After  this  he 
took  fome  other  parts  of  the  city  by  alfault,  and  drove 
the  emeny  out  of  the  ftreets  by  the  affiftance  of  the  Cre- 
tan archers,  whom  he  ordered  to  attack  them.     But 
when  he  faw  Antigonus  with  his  phalanx  defccnding 
from  the  mountains  into  the  plain,  and  the  horfe  on  all 
fides  entering  the  city,  he  thought  it  impofiible  to  main- 
tain his  poft,  and  therefore  having  collected  his  men 
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together,  he  retired  fafe  with  them  along  the  walls  of 
the  city,  after  he  had  performed  many  glorious  exploits 
in  a  fhort  time,  and  in  one  campaign  made  himfelf  maf- 
ter  of  almoft  all  Peloponnefus.  And  yet  all  thefe  im- 
portant conqiiefts  v/ere  loll:  in  lefs  time  than  he  had  ob- 
tained them;  for  fome  of  his  allies  immediately  fcrfcok 
him,  and  the  reft  not  long  after  put  themfelves  under 
the  protection  of  Antigonus. 

Such  was  the  fuccefs  of  this  expedition.  As  he  was 
leading  back  his  forces,  forne  meifergers  from  Lacedae- 
mon  met  him  in  the  evening  at  Tegea,  and  brought  him 
news  of  as  great  a  misfortune  as  that  which  he  had  late- 
ly fuffered,  and  that  was  the  death  of  his  wife,  whom  he 
doted  on  fo  much,  that  even  in  the  midft  of  his  greateil 
fuccefs  he  could  not  refrain  from  making  frequent  vifits 
to  Sparta  to  fee  his  beloved  Agiatis.  This  news  afflicted 
him  extremely,  ar;d  he  grieved,  as  a  young  man  might 
be  expected  to  do  for  the  lofs  of  a  very  beautiful  and 
virtuous  wife.  Yet  his  paflion  did  not  dsbafe  the  dig- 
nity of  his  mind ;  but  keeping  his  ufual  voice,  coun- 
tenance, and  habit,  he  gave  necefiary  orders  to  his  cap- 
tains, and  took  care  to  fecure  the  Tcgeans.  The  next 
day  he  retired  to  Sparta  j  and  having  at  home  with  his 
mother  and  children  bewailed  the  lofs,  and  finifhed  his 
mourning,  he  prefently  applied  himfelf  to  the  publick 
affairs.  Ptolemy,  the  King  of  Egypt,  promifed  him 
afliftance,  but  demanded  his  mother  and  children  for 
hoftages.  He  was  for  fome  confiderable  time  afoamed 
to  difcover  this  to  his  mother ;  and  though  he  often  went 
to  her  on  purpofe,  and  was  juft  upon  the  point  of  break- 
ing it  to  her,  yet  he  (till  refrained,  and  kept  it  to  him- 
ielf ;  fo  that  (lie  began  to  fufpedt  (bmewhat,  and  afked 
his  friends,  whether  Cleomenes  had  any  thing  to  lay  'to 
her,  which  he  was  afraid  to  fpeak  ?  At  laft  Geomenes 
venturing  to  tell  her,  me  laughed  heartily,  and  faid,  "  Wai 
"  this  the  thing  that  you  had  often  a  mind  to  tell  me,  and 
"  was  afraid  ?  Why  do  not  you  put  me  on  fhip-board, 
"  and  fend  this  carcafe  where  it  may  bemoft  fervieeable 
"  toSparta,  before  age  waftes  it  unprofttably  here?  There- 
fore 
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fore  all  things  being  provided  for  the  voyage,  they  went 
to  Taenarus  by  land,  and  the  army  waited  on  them> 
Crateficlea,  when  fhe  was  ready  to  go  on  board,  tool; 
Cieomenes  afide  into  Neptune's  temple,  where  fhe  kifled 
and  embraced  him,  and  finding  him  extremely  dejected 
and  difcompofed,  "  Come,"  faid  (he,  "  King  cf  Sparta, 
"  let  us  dry  up  our  tears,  that  when  we  go  out  no  tokens 
'•  of  grief  may  be  difcovered,  nor  any  v/eaknefs  appear 
44  unworthy  the  dignity  of  Sparta  ;  for  this  alone  is  in 
"  our  power ;  as  for  the  event  of  things,  that  is  in  the 
"  hands  of  the  Deity."  Having  faid  this,  and  compofed 
her  countenance,  the  went  to  the  fhip  with  her  little 
grandfon,  and  bad  the  pilot  put  prefently  out  to  fea. 
When  fhe  came  to  /Egypt,  and  underftood  that  Ptolemy 
liftened  to  propofals  of  peace  from  Antigonus,  and  that 
Cieomenes,  though  the  Achseans  invited  and  urged  him 
to  an  agreement,  was  afraid  for  her  fake  to  put  an  end 
to  the  war  without  Ptolemy's  confent,  fhe  wrote  to  him, 
advifing  him  "  to  do  that  which  was  mpit  becoming  and 
"  moft  profitable  for  Sparta,  and  not  for  the  fake  of  an 
"  old  woman  and  a  little  child  be  always  in  fear  of 
u  Ptolemy."  Such  was  the  character  me  maintained  in 
her  misfortunes. 

Antigonus  having  taken  Tegea,  and  plundered  Orcho- 
menus  and  Mantinca,  Cieomenes  was  (hut  up  within  the 
narrow  bounds  of  Laconia  ;  he  therefore  made  fuch  of 
the  Helots  as  could  pay  five  Attick  Minx,  free  of  Sparta, 
and  by  that  means  got  together  five  hundred  talents ; 
then  arming  two  thoufand  of  them  after  the  Macedonian 
fafhion,  that  he  might  have  a  body  of  men  fit  to  oppofe 
Antigonus's  Leucafpidac,  he  undertook  a  very  great  and 
unexpected  enterprize.  Megalopolis  was  at  that  time  of 
itfelf  as  great  and  powerful  a  city  as  Sparta,  and  befider, 
was  fupported  by   the  Achaeans  and    Antigonus  uhofe 
forces  were  encamped  on  each  fide  of  it ;  and  it  was  ow- 
ing to  the  Megalopolitans,  that  Antigonus  was  called  in  to 
ailiit  the  Ach<eans.  Cieomenes  having  a  defign  to  furprize 
that  city,  ordered  his  men  to  take  five  days  provifion,  and 
inarched   to  Sellafia,  as  if  he  intended  to  ravage  the 
country  of  the  Argives ;  but  from  thence  making  a  defcent 
into  the  territory  of  Megalopolis,  and  refrefhing  his  army 
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about  Rhaetium,  he  marched  (2)  by  Helicon,  dire&ly  to 
the  city.     When  he  was  not  far  from  the  town,  he  fent 
Panteus  with  two  companies  to  feize  that  part  of  the 
•wall  which  was  between  the  two  towers,  and  which  he 
underload  to  be  the  mod  unguarded  part  of  the  fortifi- 
cations ;  and  himfelf  followed  leifurely  with  the  reft  of 
his  forces.     Panteus  not  only  furprized  that  place,  but 
finding  a  great  part  of  the  wall  without  guards,  he  pul- 
led down  Come  places,  and  undermined  others,  and  put  to 
the  fword  all  the  guards  who  came  in  his  way.    Whilft 
he  was  thus  employed,  Cleomenes  came  up  to  him,  and 
had  entered  the  city  with  his  army  before  the  Megalopo- 
litans  knew  of  his  -approach.     At  lafl,  when  it  was  dif- 
covered,  fome  left  the  town  immediately,  taking  with 
them  what  money  they  had  ready  •  fome   feized   their 
arms,  and  engaged  the  enemy  ;  and  though  they  were 
not  able  to  beat*  them  out,  yet  they  gave  their  citizens 
an  opportunity  to  retire  in  fafety :  fo  that  there   were 
not  above  a  thoufand  perfons  left  in  the  town,  all  the 
reft  flying  with  their  wives  and  children  to  Meflene.     A 
great  number  even  of  thofe  who  had  armed  and  fought 
in  defence  of  the  city  efcaped,  fo  that  very  few  were 
taken,  amongfl  whom  were  Lyfandridas  and  Thearidas, 
two  men  of  great  power  and  reputation  arnongil  the 
Megalopolitans ;  and  therefore  the  foldiers  had  no  focner 
feized  them  but  they  brought  them  to  Cleornenes.     Ly- 
fandridas, as  foon  as  he  faw  Cleomenes  afar  off,  cried  out, 
"  Now  King  of  Sparta,  it  is  in  your  power   to  render 
'*  yourfelf  the  moft  illuflrious  of  mankind,  by  an  adion 
"  ftill  greater  and  more  worthy  of  a  King  than  that  which 
"  you  have  now    performed."     Cleomenes  gueffing  at 
his  aim,  replied,  "  What  mean  you  Lyfandridas,  fure 
"  you  will  not  advife  me  to  reftore   your  city  to   you 
*'  again  ?"  "  That  is  what  I  mean,"  replied  Lyfaudrias, 
"  and  I  advife  you  not  to  ruin  fo  great  a  city,  but  to 

"  fill 

(2)  Lubinin  5s  of  opinion  that  mentioned  by  Paufanias. 

inftead  of  Helicon  it  ought  to  be  (3)  Polybius  extolls  this  con- 

HeliiTon.     For  there  is  no  place  ilancy  and  generofity  of  the  Me- 

ralled  Helicon  in  all  Arcadia,  but  galopolitans,  who  chofe  rather  to 

there  is  a    town  called  HelifTon,  be  deprived  of  their  country,  than 

and  a  river  of  the   fame  name,  to   aft  contrary  to  thei   alliance 

and 
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*'  fill  it  with  faithful  and  ftedfaft  friends  and  allies,  by 
"  reftoring  the  Megalopolitans  to  their  country,  and 
"  thereby  becoming  the  iaviour  of  fo  confiderable  a  peo- 
"  pie."  Cleomenes  paufed  a  while,  and  then  faid, 
u  It  is  very  hard  to  believe  this  •,  but  with  us  let  profit 
"  always  yield  to  glory,"  Having  laid  this,  he  fentthe 
two  men  toMeflene  with  a  herald  from  himfelf,  offering 
the  Megalopolitans  their  city  again,  if  they  would  for- 
fake  the  Achaean  intereft  and  make  an  aiiia  ce  with  the 
Lacedaemonians.  Though  Cleomenes  made  (3)  thefe 
kind  and  obliging  propoials,  yet  Philopcemen  would  not 
fuffer  them  to  break  their  league  with  the  Achaeans  ; 
and  accufmg  Cleorrtenes  to  the  people,  as  if  his  delign 
was  not  to  reftore  the  city,  but  to  take  the  citizens  too, 
he  forced  Thearidas  and  Lyfandridas  to  leave  Mefiene. 
This  was  that  Philopoemen  who  was  afterward  chief  of 
the  Achaeans,  and  a  man  of  the  greateft  reputation 
among  the  Greeks,  as  I  have  fhown  in  his  life. 

When  this  news  came  to  Cleomenes,  though  he  had 
before  taken  the  fhictelt  care  that  no  violence  mould  be 
committed  in  the  city,  and  that  not  any  thing,  how- 
ever inconfiderable,  fhoifld  be  taken  by  his  ibldiers,  yet 
then  he  was  fo  enraged  and  exafperated  that  he  plundered 
them  of  all  their  goods,  and  fent  their  (latues  and  pic- 
tures to  Sparta  ;  and  then  demolifhing  a  great  part  of 
the  city,  he  marched  away  for  fear  of  Antigonus  and  the 
Achaeans.  They  however  gave  him  no  moleflation,  for 
they  were  at  that  time  holding  a  council  at  JEgium  ;  but 
Aratus  as  foon  as  he  was  informed  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, mounted  the  tribunal,  where  he  wept  a  long 
while  holding  his  robe  before  his  face.  The  people  be- 
ing furprized  at  his  behaviour  and  bidding  him  declare 
the  fubje&ofhisgrief,heanfwered,  "Megalopolis  is  taken 
<:  and  deftroyed  by  Cleomenes."  Hereupon  the  aflembly 
feparated  immediately,  the  Achseans  being  in  the  utmoft 


rimi  engagements  with  the  Achse-  their  city,  and  every   thine;   elfe 

ans  ;  for   though   they   were  in-  that  was  dear  to  them,  to  a  breach 

vited,  and  might   have  returned  of  faith   with  their  confederates. 

home  in  fafety,  yet  they  preferred  What  can   be  more  heroick  and 

the  lofs  of  their  eftates,  the  tombs  iiluftrious  ?  Folyb.  lib.  n. 
of  their  anceftors,  their  temples, 

L  4                                  (0  The 
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confternation  at  the  fuddennefs  aad  greatnefs  of  the  lofs. 
Anugonus  did  al!  he  could  to  haften  to  the  relief  of  the 
place  •,  but  when  he  found  that  his  army  affembled  very 
flowly  from  their  winter  -quartets,  he  lent  them  orders 
to  remain  where  they  v/ere,  whilft  he  himfeif  marched 
with  a  fmall  party  to  Argos.     This  made  the  lecond  en- 
terprizeof  Cleomenes  appear  exceedingly  rafh  and  defpe- 
rate  j  aud  yet  on  the  contrary  it  was,  according  to  Poly- 
bius,  entered  upon  with  great  prudence  and  rorefjght. 
For  knowing  that  the  Macedonians  were  diiperfed  in 
their  winter-quarters,  and  that  Antigonus  with  only  his 
friends  and  a  few  mercenaries  about  him  lay  in  Argos, 
he  invaded  the  country  of  the  Argives,  hoping  to  fhame 
Antigonus  to  a  battle,  orelfe,  if  he  declined  fighting,  to 
bring  him  into  difrepute  with  the  Achaearis.     And  this 
accordingly  happened  ;  for  when  Cleomenes  ravaged  and 
plundered  the  whole  country,  the  Argives  vexed  at  the 
lofs,  ran  in  crouds  to  the  King's  palace,  and  in  a  cla- 
morous manner  required  him  either  to  fight,  or  yield 
up  .he  command  to  thole  who  had  more  courage.     But 
Antigonus,  like  a  prudent  commander,  beirg  of  opinion 
that  it  was  not  fo  fhameful  a  thing  to  t>e  cenfured  by 
others,  as  to  expofe  rnmielf  rafhly,  and  exchange  fecu- 
rity  for  hazard,  would  not  march  out,  But  perlifted  in 
his  firft  refolutions,     Cieomenes  in  the  mean  time  brought 
his  army  up  to  tne  very  walls,  and  having  without  op- 
pofition  laid  wafte  the  country,  and  infulted  over  his 
enemies,  retired  towards  Sparta. 

A  little  while  after  being  informed  that  Antigonus  was 
marching  to  Tegea,  from  whenc^  he  defigned  to  make 
an  incumon  into  Laconia,  he  immediately  led  his  army 
a  way  different  from  that  which  Antigonus  had  taken, 
appeared  again  early  in  the  morning  be  ore  Argos,  and 
laid  wafle  the  fields  about  it.  He  did  not  cut  down 
the  corn  with  reaping-hooks  and  fcythes,  as  men  ufually 
do,  but  beat  it  down  with  great  ftaves  made  like  fey- 
mi  tars, 

(4)  The  original  in  this  place  is  obfcure  and  feems  to  have  been 
ccnuptcd. 

(;)  This 
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mitars,  as  if  this  devaftation  were   only  a  fport  and 
amutement  to  his  foldiers  as  they  marched  along.     Yet 
when  they  uouldhave  fet  fire  to  Cylarabis,'thefchool  of 
exercife,    he  prevented  them,    reflecting  that  the   out- 
rages committed  at  Megalopolis  were  the  effects  of  his 
paliion  rather   than  his  wifdom.      He  affeded  to  (how 
iuch  contempt  of  Antigonus,  (who  had  fuddenly  returned 
to  Argos,  and  had  placed  garrilbns  on  all  the  mountains 
round  about)  that  he  lent  heralds  to  the  city  to  demand 
the  keys  of  Juno's  temple,  that  he  might  facrifice  to  the 
Goddels.     When  he  had  thus  infulted  Antigonus,  and 
facrificed  under  the  walls  of  the  temple,  which  was  kept 
(hut,  he  marched  to  Phlius  ;  and  then  driving  out  thofe 
who  were  garrifoned  in  Ologuntum,  he  marched  on  by 
Orchomenus,  and  by  thefe  enterprizes  not  only  raifed  the 
courage  of  his  own  citizens,  but  made  even  his  enemies 
confeis  that  he  was  an  excellent  commander,  and  capa- 
ble of  the  greateft  undertakings.     For   with  the  flrength 
of  one  city,  not  only   to  oppofe  the  power  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians and  all  the  Peloponnefians,  and  the  treafures 
of  fo  great  a  King,  not  only  to  preferve  Laconia  from  in- 
vafion,  but  to  wafte  the  enemy's  country,  and  to  take 
fo  many  and  fuch  confiderable  cities,  is  an  argument  of 
no  common  {kill  and  bravery. 

He  uho  firil  called  '  money  the  fmews  of  bufinefs," 
feemcd  chiefly  in  that  faying  to  refped  war ;  and  Dema- 
des,  when  the  Athenians  had  voted  that  a  navy  fhould  be 
made  ready,  but  had  no  money,  faid,  "  They  mould 
"  make  bread  before  they  thought  of  failing  (4)."  And  the 
old  Archidamus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnefian 
war,  when  the  allies  defired  that  each  party's  mare  of  con- 
tributions for  the  war  fhould  be  determined,  is  report- 
ed to  have  faid,  "  War  is  not  to  be  kept  to  a  fet  diet.'* 
For  as  wreftlers  who  are  ftrengthened  by  continual  exer- 
cife do  in  time  weary  and  tire  out  thofe,  who  have  only 
Ikill  and  activity  on  their  fide  ;  fo  Antigonus  coming  to 
the  war,  with  a  great  flock  of  wealth,  wearied  outCleome- 
nes,  whofe  poverty  made  it  difficult  for  him  either  to  pro- 
vide pay  for  the  mercenaries,  or  provifions  for  the  citi- 
zens. For  in  all  other  refpeds  the  times  favoured 

Cleo- 
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Cleomenes ;  Antigonus  being  called  home  by  the  neceffity 
of  his  own  affairs.  For  the  barbarians  making  their 
advantage  of  his  abfence,  invaded  and  ravaged  Mace- 
donia ;  particularly  the  Illyrians  made  their  incurfions 
from  the  North,  and  over-run  the  whole  country,  in- 
Ibmuch  that  the  Macedonians  fent  and  urged  him  to  re- 
turn home  and  defend  his  own  fubjecbs.  And  if  the 
melTengers  had  arrived  ever  fo  little  before  the  battle, 
he  would  have  returned  immediately,  and  left  the 
Achaeans  to  themfelve's.  •  But  fortune,  who  loves  to 
determine  the  greatdl  affairs  by  fome  (ingle  minute 
circumflance,  (bowed  in  this  conjuncture  how  much 
may  depend  on  a  moment  of  time  ;  for  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Sellafia  was  over,  (5)  and  Cleomenes  had 
loft  both  his  army  and  his  city,  the  meflengers  reached 
Antigonus.  And  this  made  Cleomenes's  misfortune  more 
to  be  pitied  ;  for  if  he  could  have  forborn  fighting 
two  days  longer,  there  had  been  no  need  of  hazarding  a 
battle,  fmce  upon  the  departure  of  the  Macedonians,  he 
might  have  made  what  conditions  he  pleafed  with  the 
Achaeans.  But,  as  I  obferved  before,  his  want  of  money 
putting  him  under  a  neceility  of  relying  wholly  upon 
his  arms,  he  was  forced  to  engage  with  twenty  thou- 
fand  men  againft  thirty  thoufand,  according  to  the  ac- 
count left  us  by  Polybius. 

In  this  great  danger  Cleomenes  mowed  himfelf  a  moft 
excellent  commander,  and  was  vigoroufly  fupported  by  the 
zeal  and  bravery  of  his  citizens  •,  nor  were  the  merce- 
naries at  all  wanting  in  their  duty.  But  his  defeat  was 
owing  to  the  armour  of  the  enemy  which  far  exceeded 
that  of  his  troops,  and  to  the  weight  and  impetuofity  of 
the  Macedonian  phalanx. 

Phylarchusadds  that  Cleomenes  chiefly  owed  his  defeat 
to  treachery.  For  A  tigoiius  had  ordered  the  Illyrians 
and  Acarnanians  in  his  army  to  march  about  fecretly, 
and  encompafs  one  of  the  wings  of  the  Spartan  army 
commanded  by  Eucleidas  the  brother  of  Cleomenes,  whilft 
he  drew  up  the  reft  of  his  army  in  order  of  battle.  Cleo- 
menes, 

(5)  This  battle  is  very  fully  clefdibed  by  Polybius,  lib.   u 
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menes,  w  hilft  he  was  taking  a  view  of  the  enemy  from 
the  eminence  where  he  was  ported,  could  not  perceive  on 
which  fide  the  Illyrians  and  Acarnanians  were  drawn  up, 
and  began  to  fulpect  that  Antigonus  had  dcfigned  them 
for  fome  fuch  ftratagem.  Wherefore  ordering  Damoteles 
to  be  lent  for  who,  commanded  the  party  appointed  to 
guard  agatnft  any  furprize,  he  injoined  him  carefully  to 
obferve  the  enemy's  defigns  in  the  rear.  Damoteles,  who, 
as  fome  fay,  had  been  bribed  by  Antigonus,  afluredhim, 
*'  that  he  had  no  reafon  to  be  felicitous  about  that  mat- 
"  ter,  that  every  thing  was  fafe  in  the  rear,  andthat  he 
"  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  look  before  him,  and  take  care 
"  of  the  front."  Cleomenes,  eafed  of  his  fufpicions  by 
this  report,  marched  diredly  againft  Antigonus  ;  and  by 
charging  vigoroufly  with  his  Spartans,  made  the  Mace- 
donian Phalanx  give  ground,  and  prefied  upon  them  with 
great  advantage  about  five  furlongs ;  but'  then  making  a 
{land,  and  feeing  that  the  other  wing  commanded  by  his 
brother  Eucleidas  was  furrounded  by  the  enemy,  he  cri- 
ed out  "  Thou  art  loft,  dear  brother,  thou  art  loft, 
'*•  thou  brave  example  to  our  Spartan  youth,  and  theme 
"  of  our  matrons  fongs  '"  Eucleidas's  wing  being  cut  in 
pieces,  that  part  of  the  enemies  army  which  had  been 
engaged  with  him  now  fell  upon  Cleomenes,  who  per- 
ceiving his  foldiers  to  be  dilbrdered,  and  unable  to  main- 
tain thek  fight,  provided  for  his  own  fafety.  It  is  faid, 
that. moft  of  the  foreign  troops  fell  in  that  action,  and 
that  of  fix  thoufand  Lacedaemonians  no  more  than  two 
hundred  were  faved. 

When  he  came- into  the  city,  he  advifed  the  citizens 
to  receive  Antigonus  ;  and  as  for  himfelf,  he  faid  he 
would  make  choice  of  that,  whether  it  was  life  or  death, 
which  fhould  appear  moft  beneficial  to  Sparta  ;  and 
feeing  that  the  women  ran  out  to  meet  thofe  who  had 
efcaped  with  him,  that  they  took  off  their  armour,  and 
prefented  wine  to  them,  he  retired  into  his  own  houfe, 
A  young  woman  who  was  free-born,  but  had  been 
taken  by  him  at  Megalopolis,  and  had  waited  on  him 
ever  fince  the  death  of  his  wife,  went  according  to 
cuftorn,  and  offered  him  fome  refrefhrnent  after  the  fa- 
tigue 
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tjgue'of  the  battle  ;  but  though  he  was  very  thirfly, 
he  refuted  to  drink,  and  though  very  weary,  to  fit  down  ; 
but  armed  as  he  was,  he  placed  his  arm  fide-ways  a- 
gainft  a  pillar,  and  leaning  his  forehead  upon  his  elbow, 
he  refted  his  body  a  little  while  ;  and  having  confidered 
what  courfe  he  fhould  take,  he  immediately  went  with 
his  friends  to  Gythiurn  ;  where  finding  fome  mips  pre- 
pared for  them,  they  embarked. 

Antigonus  took  pofTefiion  of  the  city  immediately 
upon  his  arrival.  He  treated  the  Lacedaemonians  with 
great  humanity,  offering  no  infult  to  the  dignity  of 
Sparta,  but  permitting  them  to  enjoy  their  own  laws 
and  policy ;  and  when  he  had  facrificed  to  the  Gods 
he  diflodged  the  third  day ;  for  he  heard  that  there 
was  a  great  war  kindled  in  Macedonia,  and  that  the 
country  was  laid  wafte  by  the  barbarians  ;  befides,  he 
fell  ill  of  a  violent  confumption  accompanied  with  a 
continual  defluxion  on  his  lungs  ;  however,  he  bore  up 
againfl  his  diforder,  that  he  might  return  to  fave  his  own 
country,  and  fall  more  glorioufly  upon  an  heap  of  flaugh- 
tered  barbarians.  Phylarchus  tells  us,  ard  with  great 
probability,  that  in  the  battle  he  gained  agah.ft  the  Illy- 
rians  in  Macedonia  he  fhouted  fo  loud  that  he  broke  a 
vein.  It  was  commonly  reported  f6)  in  the  fchools,  that 
crying  out  for  joy  after  the  victory,  "  O  glorions  day  !" 
he  threw  up  a  great  quantity  of  blood,  and  died  ibon 
after  of  a  violent  fever.  And  thus  much  concerning 
Antigonus. 

Cleomenes  failing  from  Cythera,  touched  at  another 
ifland  called  ^gialia,  whsnceas  he  was  about  to  depart 
for  Cyrene,  one  of  his  friends  named  Therycion  a  man  of 
high  fpirit  and  great  intrepidity  in  war,  and  very  vain 
and  boafting  in  his  talk,  camr  privately  to  him,  and  fpoke 
thus  ;  "  We  have  both  of  us  fbunned  the  mod  glorious 
"  of  all  kinds  of  death,  which  is  that  of  falling  in 
cc  battle ;  though  all  the  world  has  heard  us  fay  that 

Anti- 

(6)  It  was  cuftonaary  in  the  tions  of  great  men.  Inftead  of 
fchooistodifcourfe  publickly,  and  E^/ASK  it  is  in  a  certain  manu- 
R*»ke  declamations  upon  the  ao  fcript  *fV%«is,  that  is,  places  of 

refort 
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"  AntigOTUis  fhould  never  triumph  over  thcKing  of  Sparta 
"  till  Ke  had  flain  him.     We  have  another  kind  of  death 
"  dill  in  our  power,  which  is  next  to  the  former  in  vir- 
*'  tue,  and  in  glory.     Whither  do  we  madly  fail,  flying 
41  that  which  is  near,  and  feeking  that  which  is  remote? 
"  For  if  it  is  net  difhorourable  for  the  race  of  Hercules 
"  to  lerve  the  fuccefibrs  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  we  (hall 
"  fave  a  long  voyage  by  delivering  ourfelves  up  to  Anti- 
u  gonus,  who  furely  furpafles  Ptolemy  as  much  as  the 
u  Macedonians  do  the  /Egyptians.     But  if  we  difdain  to 
"  fubmit  to  thofe  whole  arms  have  conquered  us,  uhy 
44  fhould  we  chute  him  for  our  lord,  by  whom  we  have 
"  not  yet  been  vanquifhed?  Is  it  that  inftead  of  one,  we 
*'  may  appear  inferior  to  two,  to  Antigonus  before  whom 
"  we  are  flying,  and  to  Ptolemy,  whom  we  arc  going  to 
**  flatter  ?  Or,  is  it  for  your  mother's  fake  that  you  retreat 
"  to  -flEgypt  ?  It  will  indeed  be  very  glorious  and  defirablc 
44  for  her  to  fhow  her  fon  to  Ptolemy's  women,  now  chang-  . 
"  ed  from  a  Prince  into  a  captive  and  an  exile.     Are  we 
"  not  flill  mailers  of  our  own  fwords  ?  and  whilfl  we 
"  have  Laconia  in  view,  (hall  we  not  here  free  ourfelves 
tc  from  this  difgrace  and  mifery,  and  clear  ourfelves  to 
44  thofe  who  at  Sellafia  died  for  the  defence  of  Sparta  ?  Or, 
"  ihall  we  fit  lazily  in  ./Egypt,  enquiring  whom  Antigonus 
41  has  been  pleafed  to  make  governor  of  Lacedaemon  ?" 
Thus  fpoke  Therycion  •  and  this  was  Cleomenes's  re- 
ply; "  Wre'.ch  that  thou  art,  doft  thou  think  by  run- 
"  ning  into  the  arms  of  death,  that  eafy  and  ready  rc- 
*4  fuge,  to  pafs  for  a  man  of  courage  and  magnanimity  r 
"  Without  cor.fidering  that  this  fecond  flight  is  more  ig- 
44  nominious  than  the  former.     Better  men  than  we  have 
"  given  way  to  their  enemies,  having  been  betrayed  by 
"  fortune,  or  oppreiTed  by  numbers  j  but  he  that  finks 
"  under  labour  or  affliction,  and  gives  way  either  to  the 
"  opinions  or  reproaches  of  men,  is  overcome  by  his  own 
41  effeminacy  and  cowardice.     For  a  voluntary  death 
"  ought  not  to  be  chofen  as  a  relief  from  action,  but  as  an 
"  exemplary  adtionitleifi  and  it  is  bafe  either  to  live  or 

4    to 
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"  to  die  only  for  ourfe.Ives.  That  death  to  which  thou 
||  art  now  inviting  me,  is  propofed  only  as  a  releafe  from 
.  our  prefent  miferies,  but  has  nothing  in  it  either  ho- 
||  nourable  or  ufeful.  I  think  it  becomes  neither  of  us  to 
"  defpair  of  our  country  ;  but  when  there  are  no  hopes  of 
;|  that  left,  it  will  then  be  time  enough  to  die,  if  wede- 
"  fire  it.  To  this  Therycion  returned  noanfwer;  but 
as  foon  as  he  could  get  out  of  the  prefence  of  Cleomenes 
he  went  toward  the  more,  and  dabbed  himfelf. 

Cleomenes  letting  fail  from  /Egialia  landed  in  Libya, 
and  being  honourably  conducted  by  the  King's  officers, 
came  to  Alexandria.     When  he  was  firfl  .brought  to 
Ptolemy,  no  more  than  common  civilities  and  ufual  ce- 
remonies were  paid  him.     But  when,  upon  trial,  Ptole- 
my found  that  he  was  a  man  of  underflanding,  that  his 
Laconick  way  of  converfation  had,  together  with  a  no- 
ble Cmplicity,    a   vein  of  refined  pleafantry  and  wit, 
that   he    did   nothing   unbecoming    the    greatnefs    of 
his  birth,  nor  funk  under  his  misfortunes,  and  that  he 
.was  a  more  faithful  counfellor  than  they  who  made  it 
their  bufinefs  to  praife  and  flatter  •,   be  was  afhamed, 
and  repented  that  he  had  neglected   fo  great  a  man, 
and  fuffered  Antigonus  to  get  fo  much  power  and  repu- 
tation by  ruining  him.     Therefore  he  heaped  up  ho- 
nours and  kindnelles  on  Cleomenes,  and  gave  him  hopes 
that  he  would  fufnifh  him  with  an  army  and  a  navy  to 
recover  Greece,  and  re-inflate  him  in  his  throne.     Ee- 
fides,  he  allowed  Jiim  a  yearly  penfion    of-  four   and 
twenty  talents ;  a  fmail  part  of  which  fum  maintained 
him  and  his  friends  in  a  plain  and  frugal  manner ;  and 
the  reft  was  employed  in  relieving  the  neceflities  of  the 
Grecians  who  retired  into  Egypt. 

But  the  elder  Ptolemy  dying  before  Cleomenes  was  fent 
back,  and  his  fucceflor  being  a  loofe  voluptuous  Prince, 
addidled  to  wine  and  women,  Cleomenes's  bufinefs  was 
neglected  ;  for  the  King  was  fo  immerfed  in  pleafure 
and  debauchery,  that  in  his  moft  bufy  and  ferious 
hours  he  ufed  to  walk  about  his  palace  beating  a  drum, 
and  celebrating  the  rites  of  Cybele  (7),  while  the  greateft 

affairs 

(7)  The  rites  of  Cybele  were  very  extravagant  and  licentious,  like 
thofe  of  Bacchus.  (8)  This 
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affairs  of  ftate  were  managed  by  Agathocjea  the  King's 
miftrefs,  by  her  mother,  and  an  infamous  wretch  called 
Oenanthes,  who  was  the  minifterof  his  pleafures.     How- 
ever at  firft  they  feemed  to  ftand  in  need  of  Cleomenes ; 
for  Ptolemy  being  afraid  of  his  brother  Magas,  who  by 
his  mother's  means  had  a  great  intereft  amongft  tire  fol- 
diers,  tooft  Cleomenes  into  his  cabinet  council,  and  -ac- 
quainted him  with  the  defign  of  taking  off  his  bro- 
ther.    He,   though  all  were  for  it,  declared  his  opinion 
to  the  contrary,  faying,  "  The  King,  if  it  v/ere  poflible, 
*'  fhould  have  more  brothers  for  the  better  fecurity  and 
"  management  of  his  affairs."     And  when  Sofibius,  the 
King's  chief  favourite,  anfwered,  "  That  they  were  not 
"  fecure  of  the  mercenaries  whilft  Magas  was  alive ;" 
Cleomenes  replied,  "  That  he  need  not  trouble  himfeif 
"  about  that ;  for  amongft  the  mercenaries  there  were 
"  above  three  thoufand  Peloponrieffians,  who  were  his 
"  fafl  friends,  and  whom  he  could  command  at  any  time 
*'  with  a  nod."     This  difcourfe  made  Cieomenes  for 
the  prefent  to  be  refpected  as  a   man  of  integrity  and 
power;  but  afterwards  (Ptolemy  growing  more  timo- 
rous through  his  weaknefs,  and,  as  it  ufually  happens  to 
thofe  who  have  no  judgment  and  wifdom,  placing  his 
fecurity  in  j-^aloufy  and  fufpicion)  it  rendered  him  for- 
midable to  the  courtiers,  as  having  too  much  intereft 
with  the  mercenaries ;  and  many  had  this  faying  in  their 
mouths,  "  That  he  was  a  lion  amidft  a  flock  of'fheep;" 
for  fuch  he  feemed  to-  be  in  the  court,  where  he  was  a 
filent  but  attentive  obferver  of  every  thing  that  palled. 
Therefore  he  delifted  from  a  iking  a  navy  and  an  army 
from  the  King.     But  when  he  underftood  that   Antigo- 
nus  was  dead,  that  the  Achaeans  were  engaged  in  a  war 
with  the  ^Etoiians,  and   that  the  affairs  of  Peloponne- 
fus,  being  now  in  very  great  diftradion  and  confufion, 
required   and  invited  his  ailiftance,  he  defired  leave  to 
depart  only  with  his  friends  ;  but  he  could  not  obtain 
that,  the  King  not  Ib  much  as  hearing  his  petition,  be- 
ing fhut  up  amongft  his  women,  and  wafting  his  hours 
in   revelling  and  debauchery.     But  Sofibius,  the  chief 
minifter,  thought  that^ Cieomenes  being  detained  againft 
bis  will,  would  grow  ungovernable  and  dangerous,  and 

yet 
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yet  that  it  was  not  fafe  to  let  him  go,  as  he  was  a  bold 
afpiring  man,  and  had  been  eye-witnefs  of  the  difeafes 
and  weakneis  of  the  kingdom.  For  he  was  not  to  be 
won  by  any  prcfents  •,  but  as  the  ox  Apis,  though  feem- 
ingly  revelling  in  all  poflible  plenty  and  delight,  conti- 
nues mindful  of  the  condition  of  life  which  is  natural  to 
him,  defires  to  range  and  friik  about  the  fields  in  full 
liberty,  and  betrays  the  impatience  with  which  he  bears 
the  reftraint  he  is  under  ;  fo  Cleomenes  found  no  relifh 
in  that  foft  effeminate  way  of  living,  but  like  Achilles, 

Opprefs'd  with  heart- confuming  grief,  hejigbs 

ffo  view  tb*  encountering  hojis  and  hear  the  warriors  cries. 

XVhile  his  affairs  were  in  this  condition,  Nicagoras 
the  Meflenian  came  to  Alexandria,  a  man  that  deeply 
hated  Cleomenes,  but  pretended  to  be  his  friend  ;  for  he 
had  formerly  (old  him  a  fine  eftate,  but  never  received 
the  money  for  it,  becaufe  the  King  either  was  unable, 
or  elfe,  by  reafon  of  his  engagement  in  the  wars,  and 
other  diftraftions,  had  no  time  to  pay  him.  Cleomenes 
feeing  him  landing  (for  he  was  then  walking  upon  the 
quay)  kindly  faluted  him,  and  alked,  "  What  bufinefs 
tk  brought  him  to  Egypt  ?"  Nicagoras  returned  his  com- 
pliment, and  told  him,  "  That  he  came  to  bring  fomc 
"  excellent  war-horfes  to  the  King."  "  I  rather  wifh," 
fard  Cleomenes  laughing,  "  that  you  had  brought  fome 
"  female  muficians,  and  pathicks  ;  for  thofe  are  now  the 
'*  King's  chief  delight."  Nicagoras  then  fmiled  at  the 
reply ;  but  a  few  days  after  he  put  Cleomenes  in  mind 
of  the  eftate  that  he  had  bought  of  him,  and  defired  his 
money,  protefting,'  That  he  would  not  have  troubled  him, 
"  if  his  merchandize  had  turned  to  that  account  which  he 
"  thought  it  would."  Cleomenes  replied,  "  That  he  had 
'*  nothing  left  of  all  that  had  been  given  him  :"  at  which 
anfwer,  Nicagoras  being  offended,  lold  Sofibius  Cleo- 
menes's  feoff  upon  the  King.  He  was  greatly  pleafed 
with  the  difcovery ;  but  defiring  to  have  fome  ftronger 
reafon  to  exafperate  the  King,  he  perfuaded  Nicagoras  to 
leave  a  letter  written  to  the  King  againft  Cleomenes,  im- 
porting that  he  had  a  deiign,  if  he  could  have  got  mips 

and 
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and  foldiers  from  him,  to  furprize  Cyrene.  Nicagoras 
wrote  fuch  a  letter,  and  left  Egypt.  Four  days  after 
Sofibius  brought  the  letter  to  Ptolemy,  pretending  that 
it  wasjuft  then  delivered  to  him.  The  King  was  ex- 
tremely provoked,  and  gave  orders  that  Cleomenes 
fhould  be  confined  to  a  large  apartment,  and  treated  as 
formerly,  but  not  fuffered  to  go  out  of  it. 

This  ufag^  deeply  affli&ed  Cleomenes  ;  but  his  hopes 
quite  failed  him  upon  the   following  accident.     Pto- 
lemy, the  fon  of  Chryfermus,  a  favourite  of  the  King, 
had  always  behaved  with  great  civility  towards  Cleo- 
menes ;  they  contracted  a  near  acquaintance,  and  often 
talked   freely   together.     He,  upon  Cleomene's  defire, 
came  to  him,  a-:d    ipoke  with  great  moderation   and 
tendernefs,  endeavouring  to   apologize   for   the  King's 
conduct,  and  to  put  a  plaufible  colour  upon  his  behavi- 
our ;  but  as  he  went  out  again,  not  knowing  that  Cleo- 
menes followed  him  to  die  door,  he  very  feverely  repri- 
manded the  keepers,  "  for  looking  fo  carelefly  after  a 
"  wild  bead,  whom  it  was  fo  difficult  to  confine."  This 
Cleomenes  himfelf  heard,  and  retiring  before  Ptolemy 
perceived  it,  told  Ms  friends  what  had  happened.  Upon 
this  they  caft  off  all   their  former  hopes,  and  deter- 
mined  upon  violent  proceeding,  refolving  firft  to  be 
revenged  on  Ptolemy  for  his  unjuft  and  infolent  treat- 
ment of  them,  and  then  to  die  as  became  Spartans,  and 
not  ftay  tilt   they  were  bmchered   like  fatted  victims. 
For  it   was  both  grievous  and  dishonourable  for  Cleo- 
menes, uho  had  fcorned    to  come  to  terms  with  Anti- 
gonus,  a   brave  v.amor,  and  a  man  of  action,  to  wait 
the  leifure   of  a  Khg  who  affumed  the  character  of  a 
prieft  of  Cybele,  a  .d   who  as  ibon  as  he  had  laid  afide 
his  drum,  and  fi-iifhed  his  lewd  and  riotous  ceremonies, 
would  put  him  to  d  ath. 

This  being  refolved  on,  and  Ptolemy  happening  at 
the  Tame  time  to  go  to  Gti.opus,  they  firft  fpread  a 
report  that  the  King  had  determined  to  let  him  at  li- 
berty. In  conleque'jce  of  this  r  port,  it  being  cufto- 
mary  with  thefe  p.irces  when  they  had  ,a  mind  'to  en 
large  a  prifoner  to  lend  him  a  lupper,  and  forrie  preterits 

VOL.  V.  M  the 
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the  night  before,  Cleomenes's  friends  provided  fuch  «n 
entertainment  and  prefents,  which  they  fent  to  him  in 
prifbn,  and  impofed  on  the  keepers  by  making  them 
believe  they  came  from  Ptolemy.  Cleomenes  adorning 
his  head  with  a  chaplet  of  flowers,  facrificed  to  the  Gods, 
fent  a  large  portion  of  the  facrifice  to  his  keepers,  and 
feafted  his  friends  at  his  own  table. 

It  is  faid  he  began  the  action  fooner  than  was  intend- 
ed, becaufe  one  of  the  fervants  who  were  in  the  fecret, 
had  lain  abroad  all  night  with  a  woman,  who  uas  his 
miftrefs.  This  made  him  afraid  of  a  difcovery ;  where- 
fore towards  noon,  whilfl  the  guards,  who  had  drunk 
plentifully  the  night  before,  were  fhll  fail  afleep,  he  put 
on  his  tunick,  and  opening  the  feam  on  his  right  moul- 
der, with  his  drawn  fword  in  his  hand,  ifiued  forthj 
together  with  his  friends,  provided  in  the  fame  manner, 
making  thirteen  in  all. 

Hippotas,  one  of  them,  though  infirm  and  lame,  fol- 
lowed at  firft  very  well ;  but  when  he  perceived  that  they 
flackened  their  pace  for  him,  he  defired  them  "  to  kill 
"  him,  and  not  ruia  their  ehterprize  by  fraying  for  an  ufe- 
"  lefs  man."  By  chance  they  met  with  an  Alexandrian 
who  was  leading  a  horfe  in  the  ftreet,  which  they  took 
from  him  ^  and  having  mounted  Hippotas  upon  it,  they 
ran  through  all  the  ftreets,  encouraging  and  exhorting 
the  people  to  join  with  them  in  the  caufe  of  liberty. 
They  indeed  had  courage  enough  to  commend  the  un- 
dertaking, and  admire  Cleomenes  for  his  undaunted  refo- 
lution  ;  but  not  a  man  of  them  had  the  heart  to  follow 
and  aflift  him.  Three  of  them  fell  on  Ptolemy,  the  fon 
of  Chryfermus,  as  he  was  coming  out  of  the  palace,  and 
killed  him.  Another  Ptolemy,  the  Governor  of  he  city> 
advancing  againft  them  in  a  chariot,  they  fet  upon  him, 
difperfed  his  guards  and  attendants  and  pulling  him  out 
of  the  chariot,  killed  him  upon  the  place.  Then  they 
made  toward  the  caftle,  defigning  to  break  open  the 
prifon,  and  take  the  prifoners  to  their  afiiftance ;  but 
the  keepers  were  too  quick  for  them,  and  fecured  the 
paflages.  Being  baffled  in  this  attempt,  Cleomenes  with 
his  company  roamed  about  the  city,  none  joining  with 

him, 
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him,  but  all  through  fear  retreating  from  him.  There- 
fore defpairing  of  fuccefs,  and  laying  to  his  f. ::. 
"  That  it  was  no  wonder  that  women  ruled  over  thofe 
u  men  who  fled  from  liberty,"  he  exhorted  them  all  to  die 
in  a  manner  wonhy  of  him,  and  becoming  the  dignity 
of  their  former  a:\ions.  Hippotas  was  at  his  own  re- 
queft  firft  difpatched  by  one  of  the  youngeft  in  the  com- 
pany ;  when  that  was  done,  every  man  fellchear fully  and 
refolutely  upon  his  own  f'.vord,  all  except  Panteus,  who 
had  been  the  foremoft  in  furprizing  the  city  of  Megalo- 
polis. He  was  of  a  very  graceful  figure,  in  the  flower 
of  his  age,  and  more  exactly  trained  in  the  Spartan  d\f- 
cipline  than  any  of  his  companions;  in  confidcra  ion  of 
which  the  King  had  conceived  a  particular  value  for  him, 
and  loved  him  tenderly.  He  now  commanded  him  to 
wait  till  he  faw  them  al!  expired  after  which  he  gave 
him  leave  to  kill  himfelf.  When  the  reft  had  fallen 
upon  their  fwords,  and  lay  extended  on  the  ground, 
Par  tens  examined  them  one  by  one,  and  pricked  them 
with  the  point  of  his  fword,  to  try  if  life  remained  in  any 
•of  them.  He  pricked  Cleomenes  in  the  foot,  and  find- 
ing it  raifed  a  contorfion  in  his  face,  he  kifled  him,  fat 
down  by  him,  and  as  foon  as  he  perceived  that  he  was 
expired,  he  embraced  him,  and  flew  himfelf  upon  his 
body. 

Such  was  Cleomenes ;  and  thus  he  died,  after  he  had 
been  King  of  Sparta  fixteen  years.  When  his  death 
came  to  be  known  publickly  in  the  city,  Crateficlea, 
though  a  woman  of  a  great  fpirit,  could  not  bear  up  un- 
der the  infupportable  weight  of  her  affliction,  but  em- 
bracing Cleomenes's  children  abandoned  herfelf  to  grief 
and  lamentation.  The  eldeft  of  thofe  children  got  un- 
fufpefted  to  the  top  of  the  houfe,  from  whence  he  flung 
himfelf  headlong.  He  was  much  bruifed  with  the  fall, 
but  not  killed  ;  and  \vhen  they  came  to  take  him  up  he 
was  very  angry,  aid  loudly  complained  that  they  would 
not  fufTer  him  to  deftroy  himfelf. 

As  foon  as  Ptolemy  was  informed  of  this  adventure, 
he.  gave  orders  that  the  body  of  Geomcnes  mould  be  e-n- 
cloled  in  a  hide,  find  hung  up,  n.nd  that  his  children, 

M  c  hi? 
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his  mother^  and  the  women  that  attended  her,  mould 
be  put  to  death.  Among  thefe  was  the  wife  of  Panteus, 
a  lady  of  exquifite  beauty,  and  of  a  majeftick  prtfence. 
They  had  been  juft  married,  and  were  in  the  firft  tran- 
fports  of  love,  when  thefe  calamities  fell  upon  them. 
When  Panteus  went  with  Cleomenes  from  Sparta,  (he 
was  very  defirous  to  embark  with  him,  but  her  parents 
prevented  it,  and  held  her  in  clofe  confinement ;  not- 
withftanding  which  in  a  few  days  after  fhe  found  means 
to  provide  herfelf  with  a  horfe,  and  a  little  money,  and 
foefcaped  to  the  port  of  Tsenarus,  where  (he  immedi- 
ately embarked,  got  fafe  to  her  hufband  in  Egypt,  and 
chearfully  fhared  with  him  in  all  the  hardfhips  and 
inconveniencies  of  a  foreign  country.  When  the  fol- 
diers  were  conducting  Cratefielea  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion me  fupported  her,  held  up  her  train,  exhorted 
her  to  exert  on  that  occafion  all  her  courage  and  refo- 
"ution  v  though  the  Princefs  wanted  no  lueh  exhorta- 
tion, for  looking  death  in  the  face  with  the  greateft 
unconcern,  (he  defired  no  other  favour  than  to  die 
before  her  children.  Notwithftanding  which  the  exe- 
cutioners firft  murdered  them  before  her  eyes,  and  then 
difpatched  Cratefielea  herfelf,  who  in  that  diftrefs  uttered 
only  thefe  words, "  Oh!  my  children  whither  are  you  gone?" 
The  wife  of  Panteus,  who  was  tall  and  ftrong,  girt  her 
robe  about  her,  and  filently  and  fedately  took  care  of 
her  companions  as  they  were  executed  one  after  the 
other,  and  fhrouded  their  bodies  in  fuch  linen  as  (he 

could 

(8)  This  was  a  common   cuf-  that  were  naked,  all  the  reft  being 

torn       Soldiers  were   ordered    to  wrapped  up  in  a  fkin. 
watch   the  bodies   of  thofe  who 

had   been  executed,  and   prevent  (t)  This  was  generally  believed 

their   being  carried  off  to  be  in-  by  the  ancieirs     Varro  fpeaks  of 

terred.     "   Miles,  qui  crucem  af  it  as  a  thing  well  known;  "  pri- 


fervabat,  ne  quis  ad  fepulturam 
"  corpora  detrahei  ct,"  fays  Petro- 
nius  in  his  Ephefian  matron. 

(9)  The  fnake  twined  round 
his  head,  and  covered  his  face, 
b?c*ufe  the/  were  the  onjy  paits 


mum  Apes  nafcuntur  parfim  ex 
apibus,  partim  t  xbubu'oco  pore 
putrefaclo  ;  iraque  Archeiaus  in 
epigr  mmate  aif  eas  etfe,  Boc; 
^y»f*£nj?  7r.7rc»v,u£.<»  Tfx>a.  Idem 


fx.E> 
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could  get,  and  had  brought  with  her  for  that  purpose. 
Aclaft  when  her  own  turn  was  come,  fhe  prepared  her- 
felf,  and  letting  her  garments  down  about  her,  and  for- 
bidding any  to  approach  her  perfon,  or  behold  her,  ex- 
cept the  executioner,  fhe  fuftered  him  to  do  his  office, 
and  died  the  death  of  a  heroine.  So  careful  had  fhe  been 
in  adjuftirg  herfelf,  and  maintaining  in  death  that  mo- 
defty  which  fhe  had  preferved  inviolable  whilft  (he  lived, 
that  no  one  was  wanted  to  render  her  the  laft  offices  by 
wrapping  up  her  breathlefs  body.  Thus  in  this  fatal 
tragedy,  wherein  the  men  were  rivalled  by  the  women, 
both  fexes  contending  which  fhould  meet  death  with 
the  greateft  intrepidity,  Lacedaemon  made  it  appear  that 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  fortune  to  bring  any  difhonour 
upon  virtue.  A  few  days  after,  (8)  thofe  who  guarded 
the  body  of  Cleomenes,  law  a  great  fnake  winding  about 
his  head,  and  covering  his  face  (9),  fb  that  no  bird 
of  prey  would  fly  at  it.  This  made  the  king  fuperfti- 
tioufly  afraid,  and  fet  the  women  of  the  court  upon 
feveral  luftrations,  irt  a  firm  perfuafion  that  they  had 
murdered  a  man  beloved  by  the  Gods,  and  of  a  nature 
fuperior  to  that  of  the  reft  of  mankind.  All  the  people 
made  proceflions  to  the  place,  and  gave  Cleomenes 
the  title  of  hero,  and  fon  of  the  Gods,  till  the  philo- 
fophers  fatisfied  them  by  faying,  (i)  that  as  dead  oxen 
breed  bees,  and  horfes  (2)  wafps,  and  as  beetles  rife 
from  the  carcafles  of  dead  alTes,  fb  the  (j)  juices  of 
which  human  marrow  confifls,  being  fixt  and  coagu- 

lated, 

This  fable  has   been  followed  by  (3)  We  learn  from    the  para- 

Virgil  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  doxes  ofAntigonus  that  Archelaus 

(Jeorgicks,    and  by  Ovid   in  the  had  made  verfes  upon  this  fub- 

fifteenth  book  of  his  Mctamor-  jeft,  and  addrefled  them  to  Pto- 

phofes.  lerny  ;  in  one  of  his  epigrams  he 

fays, 

(;)  This  we  find  in  Archelaus's  •  -  *A»^ij  pir  «o{\n{  i 

epigram  cited  above    by   Varro,  ?a;e«»« 

.-KUI  /xb  ffQws  yinct,     and    after  An»o«  yirir*    O^K,  MKVO; 

him  Ovid  fays, 


humo  lellator  iguut  era-    "  a  terrible  ferpent  is  engendered 
Ironit  wigo.  «  outof  human  marrow  when  the 

M  3  "  corpfe 
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lated,  produce  ferpents.  And  this  having  been  ob- 
ferved  by  the  ancients  they  appropriated  a  (erpent  ra- 
ther than  any  other  creature  to  he~roes. 

"  corpfe  is  p'itren>d  "     It  is  very  fears.       Ovid     hat    taken   from 

likely  that  the  Ptolemy  to  whom  Archelaus  the  following  verfes  j 

thefe  verfes  were   addrrfT  d   was 

this  very  Pro'emy  Phil- pa  tor,  and         Suttt  qui,  e  tn  elaufo  tutrtfaSa 

that  the  poe:  leigned  theie  mon-  eft  fpina  fepulchro^ 

ftrous  generat  ons  on  purpofe  to         Mutari  credant  bumanas  attgue 

comfort  that  Prince,  and  allay  his 
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HAVING  difpatched  the  foregoing  hiftory,  we 
fhall  proceed  to  take  a  view  of  a  pair  of  Ro- 
mans not  lefs  remarkable  for  their  misfortunes 
than  the  former,  and  compare  with  the  lives  of  Agis  and 
Cleomenes  thofe  of  Tiberius  and  Cains.     They  were  the 
fons  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  (i),  who  though  he  had  been 
once  Cenfor,  twice  Conful,  and  had  triumphed  twice, 
yet  was  more  renowned  and  efteemed  foi  his  virtue  than 
his  honours.     Upon  this  account,  after  the  death  of  that 
Scipio  who  defeated  Hannibal,  he  was  thought  worthy  to 

marry 

[i)  TibcriuJ  Gracchus,  the  fingylar  wifdom  and  probity,  and 
grandfon  of  Publiug  Sempronius,  one  of  the  beft  of  all  the  Romans, 
bad  been  twice  Conful,  Cenfor,  This  commendation  is  given  him 
aitd  chief  Augut :  he  wts  a  man  of  by  Cicero,  lib.  i.  de  Divtnatione. 

M  4  (2)  Cicero 
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marry  his  daughter  Cornelia  ;  though  he  never  was  a 
friend  ofScipib,  but  on  the  contrary  had  always  oppofed 
him.  It  is  reported  that  he  once  found  in  his  bed  two 
fnakes,  and  that  the  (2)  foothfayers  being  confulted 
concerning  the  prodigy,  advifed  that  he  fhould  neither 
kill  them  both,  nor  let  them  both  efcape  ;  but  they 
faid,  that  if  the  male-ierpent  was  killed  Tiberius  fnould 
die,  and  if  tiie  female,  Cornelia.  Tiberius  therefore, 
who  extremely  loved  his  wife,  and  thought  befides  that 
it  was  much  fitter  for  him  to  die,  who  was  an  old  man, 
than  for  her,  who  as  yet  was  in  the  flower  of  her  age, 
killed  the  maie-ferpent,  and  let  the  female  efcape.  And 
foon  after  he  died,  leaving  behind  him  twelve  children 
whom  he  had  by  Cornelia. 

Cornelia  taking  upon  her  the  care  of  her  family,  and 
the  education  of  her  children,  fo  diftinguifhed  herfelf 
by  her  modefty,  magnanimity  and  maternal  affedtion, 
that  Tiberius  feemed  to  all  men  to  have  done  nothing  un- 
reafonable,  in  chufmg  to  die  for  fo  great  a  woman  ;  who, 
when  King  Ptolemy  himfelf  would  have  married  her, 
and  proffered  her  his  crown,  refufed  it,  and  chofe  rather 
to  live  a  widow.  In  this  ftate  fhe  continued,  and 
loft  all  her  children,  except  one  daughter,  who  was 
married  to  Scipio  the  younger,  and  two  fons,  Tiberius 
and  Caius,  whofe  lives  we  are  now  writing.  Thefe  fhe 
brought  up  with  fuch  care,  that  though  they  were  with- 
out difpute  of  the  nobleft  family,  a~d  had  the  beft  natu- 
ral difoofit  ions  of  any  of  the  Rumans,  yet  they  feemed 
to  owe  their  eminent  virtues  more  to  their  education 
than  their  birth. 

As  in  the  ftatues  and  pictures  of  Caftor  and  Pollux, 
though  the  brothers  refemble  one  another,  yet  there  is  a 
difference  to  be  perceived  between  him  who  delighted 
in  the  Ceflus,  and  the  other  who  was  famous  for  horfe- 

manfhip : 

(2)  Cicero  relates  this  hiftory  oration  fpoken  by  Caius  after  the 

out  of  the  memoirs  of  Caius  death  of  Tiberius  which ilhows  the 

Gracchus  the  fon  of  Tiberius,  in  force  and  vivacity  of  his  elo- 

his  firft  book  de  Divinatione.  quence,  and  with  what  fort  of  ac- 

( ;i)  Cicero,  in  his  third  book  de  tion  he  accompanied  hk  pronoun- 

Oratore,  mentions  a  palTage  in  an  cation.  Quid  fuit  in  Graccho 
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rnanfhip :  fo  though  there  wa£  a  ftrong  fimilitude  be- 
tween thefe  youths,  in  temperance,  in  fortitude,  in  libe- 
rality, eloquence,  and  magnanimity  •  yet  in  their  acli- 
ons  and  adminiftrations  of  publick  affairs  a  great  difiimi- 
larity  appeared.  It  will  not  be  ami  Is,  before  we  proceed 
todefcribe  the  difference  between  them. 

Tiberius,  in  the  make  of  his  countenance,  in  his 
looks,  and  in  his  gefture,  was  mi!d  and  competed  ;  bin 
Caius,  earned  and  vehement :  (o  that  in  their  publick 
fpeeches  to  the  people,  the  one  modeftly  ufed  very  little 
action,  and  never  changed  h  s  place;  (3  the  other  would 
walk  about  in  the  Roftrum,  and  in  the  heat  of  his  orati- 
ons pull  his  gown  off  his  moulders,  and  v/as  the  firil  of 
all  the  Romans  that  made  ufe  of  fuch  geflures.  as  Cleon 
is  faid  to  be  the  firft  orator  among  the  Athenians,  who 
pulled  off  his  cloak,  and  fmote  his  thigh,  in  his  ha- 
rangues to  the  people.  Caius's  oratory  was  fo  impetuous 
and  vehement,  that  it  raifed  terror  in  the  auditory  ;  but 
Tiberius  was  more  mild,  and  apt  to  move  companion. 
His  (lile  was  pure,  laboured  and  accurate;  but  Cains 
was  pompous  and  figurative.  So  likewife  in  their  way 
of  living,  and  at  their  tables,  Tiberius  was  plain  and 
frugal;  but  Caiuc;,  though  if  compared  with  other  men 
he  was  temperate  and  (paring,  yet  in  refpecr,  of  his  bro- 
ther was  delicate  and  luxurious.  This  Drufus  objected 
to  him,  when  he  told  him,  that  he  had  bought  certain 
Delphick  tables  of  filver  fo  exquifitely  wrought,  that 
they  amounted  to  the  value  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty 
drachmas  for  every  pound  weight. 

The  fame  difference  that  appeared  in  their  fpeaking, 
was  obfervable  alfo  in  their  tempers.  The  one  was 
mild  and  fedate,  the  other  rough  and  paflionate ;  fb 
that  often  in  the  midfl  of  his  orations  he  was  fo  hurried 
away  by  his  paflion  even  againft  his  own  will,  that  he 
{trained  his  voice  to  the  higheft  pitch,  venting  the  moft 
reproachful  expreflions  with  fuch  eagernefs  and  r.ige  as 

a!  mod 


'  quern,  tu  Catule,  melius  me- 
'  minifti,  quod  me  pucro  tanto- 
1  pere  ferretur  ?"  "  Qiio  me  mi- 
'  fer  conferam?  quo  vertam  ? 
1  In  Capitoliumne  ?  At  fra- 
1  tris  fan«uirc  redundat.  An 


domum  ?  Matrenmeut  miferam, 
lamemanremquc  viiicani,  &  ab- 
jeftam  ?"  "  Qux  fie  ah  illo  ac- 
ta  efle  conftabat,  oculis,  voce, 
geftu,  inimici  ut  lacrymas  tene- 


rc  non  poflcnt. 


(4)  Amon 
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aimoft  choaked  his  utterance.  For  a  remedy  to  this  ex- 
cefs,  he  made  ufe  of  an  ingenious  fervant  of  his,  oneLi- 
cinius,  who  flood  conftantly  behind  him  with  a  pitch- 
pipe,  and  whene\er  he  perceived  his  matter's  tone  alter, 
and  grow  harm  with  anger,  ilruck  a  foft  note  with  his 
pipe;  atthehtan  ,g  of  which,  Caius  immediately  abated 
the  vehemence  of  his  paflionand  voice,  grew  mild,  and 
ibon  came  to  himleif  again.  Thefe  are  the  differences 
between  trie  two  brothers-,  but  their  valour  againft 
their  enemies,  their  juftice  to  their  countrymen,  their 
careful  management  of  the  publick  affairs  and  iaftly,  their 
continence  arid  fbbriety,  were  equally  remarkable  in  both. 

Tiberius  was  the  elder  by  nine  years,  which  was  the 
reafon  that  their  publick  actions  were  divided  by  the 
difference  of  the  times  in  which  thofe  of  the  one  and 
thofe  of  the  other  were  performed.  This  was  no  fmall 
hinderance  to  their  undertakings  *  for  not  coming  at 
the  fame  time  to  the  adminiftration  of  affairs,  they 
could  not  join  their  intereft  together,  which  between 
them  both,  had  they  flourifhed  at  once,  muft  needs 
have  been  very  great,  and  aimoft  irrefiftible.  We  muft 
therefore  give  an  account  of  each  of  them  fingly,  and 
firft  of  the  eldeft. 

Tiberius,  though  as  yet  but  a  young  man,  was  fo 
celebrated  and  efteemed,  that  he  was  foon  admitted  in- 
to the  college  of  the  Augurs,  and  that  more  out  of  re- 
fpedt  to  his  early  virtue,  than  his  noble  biith.  This 
appeared  from  the  behaviour  of  Appius  Claudius;  who, 
though  he  had  been  Conful  and  Cenfor,  was  then  the 
chief  of  the  Roman  fenate,  and  excelled  in  wifdom  all 
his  contemporaries,  at  a  publick  feaft  of  the  Augurs 
addreffed  himfelf  to  Tiberius,  and  with  great  expi  diions 
of  kindnefs  offered  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  This 
propofai  Tiberius  with  much  fatisfaftion  embraced  ;  and 
when  they  had  concluded  the  agreement,  Appius  went 
home,  and  calling  out  his  wife  to  the  gate,  with  a  loud 
voice  cried  out,  "  O  Antiftia,  I  have  betrothed  our  daugh- 
ter 

(4)  Among  thefe  is  Livy,  lib.  that  there  ».-ere  feveral  traditions 
xxxviii.  57.  But  he  informs  us,  on  that  head;  and  the  teftimon/ 

of 
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ter  Claudia.  She  anfwered  in  a  furprize,  "  Why  fo  fud- 
"  denly  ?  What  means  this  hafte  ?  Unlefs  you  have  be- 
"  trothed  her  to  Tiberius  Gracchus."  I  am  not  ignorant 
that  fome  apply  this  ftory  to  Tiberius,  the  father  of  the 
Gracchi,  and  Scipio  Africanus  (4)  j  butmoft  writers  relate 
it  as  we  have  done;  and  Polybius  writes,  that  after  the 
death  of  Scipio  Africanus,  the  nearcfl  relations  of  Corne- 
lia, preferring  Tiberius  to  all  other  competitors,  gave 
her  to  him  in  marriage  ;  which  is  a  proof  that  fl)e  had 
not  been  pre  engaged  to  any  one  by  her  father. 

This  youngTiberius  ferving  in  Africa  under  the  younger 
Scipio,  who  had  married  his  lifter,  and  converfing  under 
the  fame  tent  with  his  General,  foon  difcovered  that 
noblenefs  of  mind  which  was  fo  confpicuous  in  Scipio, 
and  which  continually  produced  fuch  actions  as  infpired 
others  with  the  love  of  virtue  and  an  earned  defire  to 
imitate  him.  And  in  a  fhort  time  Tiberius  excelled  all 
the  young  men  of  the  army  in  regularity  of  behaviour 
as  well  as  in  courage ;  and  aj  a  fiege  of  one  of  the  ene- 
my's towns  he  was  the  firft  that  mounted  the  wall,  as 
Fannius  fays,  who  writes,  that  he  himfelf  climbed  up 
with  him,  and  was  his  companion  in  that  action.  He 
was  univerfally  beloved  while  he  was  in  the  army,  and 
deeply  regretted  when  he  returned  home. 

After  that  expedition,  being  chofen  Quaeftor,  it  was 
his  fortune  to  ferve  in  the  war  againft  the  Numantines, 
under  the  command  of  Caius  Mancinus  the  Coniul,  a 
man  of  virtue,  but  the  mofl  unfortunate  of  all  the  Ro- 
man generals.  But  amidft  the  greateft  misfortunes  and 
difappoi;;tments,  not  only  the  difcretion  and  valour  of 
Tiberius,  but  alfo  (which  was  (till  more  to  be  admired) 
the  great  refped  and  veneration  which  he  had  for  his 
General,  was  moft  eminently  remarkable  ;  though  the 
General  himfelf  was  fo  dejected  by  his  ill  fuccefs,  that 
he  forgot  his  own  dignity  and  office.  For  having  been 
defeated  in  feveral  great  battles,  he  endeavoured  to  de- 
camp by  night ;  which  the  Numantines  perceiving, 
immediately  poflefied  themfelves  of  his  camp,  and  pur- 

fuing 

ofPoIvbius  fuffidently  confirms  that  which  is  followed  here  br 
Pluurcb. 
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filing  the  Romans  in  their  flight,  flew  all  thole  who  were 
in  the  rear,  hedg.d  the  whole  army  in  on  every  fide, 
and  forced  them  into  fuch  difficult  p-acfs,  that  there 
was  no  poilibility  of  an  efcape.  Mar.ciims,  defpaiiing 
to  make  his  way  through  by  force,  fent  a  mefie  g-r  to 
defire  a  truce,  ar.a  ceffation  of  arms-  but  they  refu fed 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  any  one  except  Tiberius,  and 
re  'uired  that  he  mould  be  fent  to  treat  with  them. 
This  defire  proceeded  not  only  from  a  regard  to  the 
young 'man's  courage  (for  he  had  a  great  reputation 
amongft  roe  foldiers)  but  likewife  from  the  remembrance 
of  his  father  Tiberius,  who  in  his  expedition  again  ft  the 
Spaniards  had  fubdued  feveral  other  nations,  but  granted 
a  peace  to  the  Numantines,  and  prevailed  upon  the  Ro- 
mans to  keep  it  punctually  and  inviolably. 

Tiberius  therefore  was  difpatched  to  the  enemy,  whom 
he  perfuaded  to  accept  of  feveral  conditions,  and  he 
bimfelf  complied  with  others ;  and  b)  this  means  it  is 
evident,  that  he  faved  twenty  thoufa  -.d  of  the  Roman  ci- 
tizens, befides  flaves,  and  all  thofe  that  followed  the 
army.  However  the  Numantines  plundered  the  camp, 
and  carried  away  every  thing  they  fcund  there  ;  amongft 
other  things  were  Tib  rius's  books  of  accounts,  contain- 
ing the  whole  tranfaCtions  of  his  Quxftorfhip,  upon 
which  he  fet  an  extraordinary  value  :  and  therefore 
when  the  army  was  already  upon  their  march,  he  re- 
turned to  Numantia,  accompanied  with  only  three  or 
four  of  his  intimate  friends  ;  and  making  his  applica- 
tion to  the  principal  officers  of  the  Numar tines,  he  ear- 
neftly  entreated,  that  they  would  return  him  his  books, 
left  his  enemies  fhould  thereby  take  an  occafion  to  up- 
braid him,  for  not  beir.g  able  to  give  an  account  of  the 
monies  received  and  difburfed  by  him.  The  Numan- 
tines joyfully  embraced  this  opportunity  of  obliging  him, 
and  kindly  invited  him  into  the  cily.  As  he  flood 
doubting  with  himfelf  what  to  do,  they  approached  to- 
wards him,  took  him  by  the  har.d,  and  eameftly  begged 
that  he  would  never  again  look  upon  them  as  enemies, 
but  employ  them  as  his  friends,  and  be  confident  for  the 
future  of  their  inviolable  fincerity.  Tiberius  thought  it 

con- 
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convenient  to  comply,  becaufe  he  was  defirous  to  have 
his  books  returned,  and  was  afraid  kft  he-fhould  dif- 
oblige  them  by  mowing  any  manner  of  diftruft.  As 
fbon  as  he  was  entered  into  the  city,  they  in  the  firfl 
place  invited  him  to  a  publick  entertainment,  and  ear- 
neftly  prefled  him  to  partake  of  it.  Afterwards  they 
returned  his  books,  and  gave  him  the  liberty  to  take 
whatever  he  chofe  among  the  fpoils.  He  how; 
v/ould  accept  of  nothing  but  feme  fiankincenfe,..whjch 
he  ufed  in  his  publick  facrifkes ;  and  after  he, had  em- 
braced them,  and  expreifed  his  friendmip.and  kindnete 
to  them  he  departed. 

When  he  returned  to  Rome,  he  found  trjat  his  treaty 
with  the  Numaritines  was  ceniured  and  reproached  as 
di (graceful  arid  fcasdalous  to  the  Romans.  But  the  re- 
lations and. friends  of  the  folders,  who  were  the  greateft 
part  of  the  populace,  came  fit  ckir.g  to  Tiberius,  whom 
they  acknowledged  as  the  preferver  of  Ib  many  citizens, 
and  imputed  all  the  mifcarriages  that  had  happened, 
to  the  General.  They  who  were  diflatisficd  with  the 
proceedings,  propoied  the  example  of  their  anceftors  to 
be  followed.  For  heretofore  on  the  like  occafion  they 
fent  back  naked  to  the  Samnites  not  only  thofe  generals 
who  thought  themfelves  happy  when  they  cfcaped  out 
of  the  hands  of  their  enemies  by  virtue  of  an  ignominious 
compofition,  but  all  thofe  likewife  who  had  any  (hare 
in  the  treaty,  and  had  cor.fented  to  it,  inch  as  the  quae- 
flors,  and  military  tribunes,  imputing  to  them  all  the 
guilt  of  perjury,  a  id  breach  of  peace.  But  in  this  af- 
fair, the  populace  fhowed  an  extraordinary  kindnefs 
and  affection  for  Tiberius.  They  indeed  voted  that  the 
Coo ful  mould  be  delivered  naked  and  bound  to  the 
Numantines ;  but  they  granted  a  general  pardon  to  all 
the  reft  for  the  fake  of  Tiberius.  It  is  very  probable 
that  Scipio,  who  at  that  time  was  a  leading  man  among 
the  Romans  lent  him  his  aiiiflance  ;  though  he  was.  ne- 
verthelefs  cenfured  for  not  protecting  Mancinus  too,  and 
for  not  ratifying  the  articles  of  peace  concluded  with 
the  Numantines,  of  which  his  kiniman  and  f.ier.d  Tibe- 
rius was  the  author.  But  the  greatelt  part  of  thefe 

com- 
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complaints  feem  to  have  arifen  from  ambition,  and  from 
the  exceflive  zeal  of  Tiberius's  friends  and  the  extrava- 
gant commendations  beftowed  on  him  by  fome  teach- 
ers of  rhetorick  and  philofophy.  However,  this  dif- 
ference did  not  caufe  any  fatal  effects,  nor  terminate  in 
an  irreconcileable  enmity.  And  indeed  I  am  perfuaded 
that  Tiberius  would  entirely  have  efcaped  thofe  misfor- 
tunes which  afterwa.dsbefelhim,  if  Scipio  Africanus  had 
had  any  fhare  in  the  management  of  his  affairs.  For 
at  the  time  when  he  was  engaged  in  the  war  againft 
Numantia,  Tiberius  ventured  to  propofe  new  laws  for 
the  better  regulation  of  the  government.  The  occa- 
fion  was  this. 

It  had  been  a  cuftom  among  the  Roman's,  whenever 
they  made  any  conquefts  upon  the  territories  of  their 
neighbours,  to  Cell  part  of  the  land  by  auction,  and 
make  the  remainder  common.  This  common  land 
they  afligned  to  fuch  of  the  citizens  as  v/ere  poor  and 
indigent,  for  which  they  were  to  pay  only  a  fmall  ac- 
knowledgment-into  the  publick  treafuiy.  But  when 
the  wealthy  men  began  to  raife  the  rents,  and  turn  the 
poor  people  out  of  their  podeffions,  it  was  enacted  by 
law,  that  no  perfon  whatever  fhould  enjoy  more  than 
five  hundred  acres  of  ground.  This  act  for  fome  time 
reftrained  the  avarice  of  the  rich,  and  was  no  fmall 
fupply  to  the  poorer  people,  who  pofletled  their  re- 
fpeftive  proportions  of  ground,  as  they  had  been  for- 
merly rented  by  them.  Afterwards  the  rich  men  of 
the  neighbourhood  contrived  to  get.  thefe  lands  again 
into  their  poi'i^iilon,  under  other  men's  names  and  at 
lad  would  not  fnck  to  claim  mofc  of  them  publick ly 
i;i  their  own.  The  poor,  who  were  thus  deprived  of 
their  farms,  were  very  backward  to  er.lift  in  the  army, 
nor  would  they  take  any  care  of  the  education  of  their 
children :  infomuch  that  in  a  fhort  time  there  were 
few  freemen  remaining  in  all  Italy  ;  but  the  country 

(warmed 

(^)  Plutarch  is  miftakcn  in  this ;  we  have  an  undeniable  teltimony-. 
fur  Lelius  was  not  called  the  wife,  Cicero  in  his  zd  bo<sk  de  finibus 
for  thereafon  given  here,  but  from  fays,  "Nee  il!e,  quiDiogenem^toi- 
his  contempt  of  pfeaftire,  of  which  "ciunAdolcfcen^poft  anteniPanat- 

tiuia, 
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fwarmed  with  a  numerous  company  of  bar  baron  sflavcs, 
whom  the  rich  men  employed  in  cultivating  their 
ground,  having  difpoflefied  the  citizens.  Caius  Lselius, 
an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Scipio,  undertook  to  rectify 
this  abufe ;  but  meeting  with  oppofition  from  men  of 
authority,  and  fearing  left  a  tumult  fhould  enfue,  he 
foon  deiifted  j  upon  which  account  he  was  called  (5) 
Lsclius  the  wife. 

Tiberius  being  elecled  Tribune  of  the  people,  profe- 
cuted  that  defign  with  all    diligence,  at    the   inftiga- 
tioa  (as  it  is  commonly  reported)  of  Diophanes  the  ora- 
tor, and  Bloflius  the  ph:lofopher.     Diophanes  was  one 
who  bad  been  bammed  from  My  tilene  ;  the  other  was  an 
Italian,  of  the  city  of  Cumae,  and  had  attended  at  Rome 
the  lectures  of  Antipater  of  Tarfus,  who  afterwards  did 
him  the  honour  to  dedicate  his  philofophical  treatifes  to 
him.     Some  think  that  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  Tiberius, 
contributed  towards  it,  becaufe  (he  frequently  upbraided 
her  fons  upon  this  account,  that  the  Romans  as  yet  ra- 
ther called  her  the  mother-in-law  of  Scipio,  than  the 
mother  of  the  Gracchi  ;  but  others  thought  that  Spurius 
Pofthumus  was  the  chief  occafion  of  it.     He  v/asof  the 
fame  age  with  Tiberius,  and  was  his  rival  in  eloquence. 
When  Tiberius  at  his  return  from  the  campaign  found 
that  he  was^in  very  great  efteem  and  authority,  he  was 
defirous  to  outdo  him,  by  a*  tempting  this  difficult  en- 
terprize  which-deeply  engaged  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lick.     But  his  brother  Caius  has  left  it  in  writing,  that 
when  Tiberius  went  through  Tufcany  into  Numantia, 
and  found  the  countries  almoffc  depopulated,  there  being 
hardly  any  hufbandmen  or  fhepherds,  except  barbarians 
and  (laves ;  he    from  that  time   took  into  his  ferious 
confideration  the  management  of  this  aftair,  which  in 
the  fequel  proved   fb  fatal   to  his  family  ;  though  it  is 
moil  certain  that  the  people  themfelves  chiefly  excited 
him  to  be  active  and  vigorous  in  the  profecution  of  it, 
by  their  fixing  publick  libels  upon  the  porches,  wails 

and 

"  tium,  audierat,  Lselius,  eodifhis  "  enim  fcquitur,  m  cui  cor  fapiat 
"  eft  Sapiens,  quod  non  inrcllige-  ••  ei  non  iapiat  Palatum)  fed  «juia 
"  ret  quid  l^aviflinunj  tflot,  (nee  "  parvi  id  r«uceret  " 

(6)  This 
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and  monuments,  befeeching  him  to  re-eftablifh  them  in 
their  former  poileflions. 

However  he  did  not  make  this  law  without  the  ad- 
vice and  afliftance  of  thofe  citizens  who  were  then 
mod  eminent  for  their  virtue  and  authority ;  amongft 
whom  was  CraiTus  the  high  prieft,  Mutius  Scaevola  the 
lawyer,  (who  at  that  time  wasConfal)  and  Appius  Clau- 
dius his  father-in-law.  And  indeed  it  feems  that  never 
was  any  law  more  moderate  and  gentle  enacted  againft 
fuch  oppreflion  and  avarice:  for  they  who  ought  to 
have  been  feverely  punifhed  for  tranfgreffing  the  former 
lav/s,  and  fhould  not  only  have  loft  all  their  titles  to 
thofe  lands  which  they  had  unjuftly  ufurped  but  have 
paid  a  fine  befides,  were  ordered  notwithftanding  to  re- 
eeive  a  gratuity  for  quitting  their  unlawful  claims,  and 
reftoring  the  lands  to  thofe  citizens  who  flood  moft  in 
need  of  them.  But  though  this  reformation  was  ma- 
naged with  fo  much  tendernefs,  and  the  people  were 
content  to  pafs  by  all  former  tranfadtions  being  only 
careful  to  prevent  abufes  of  the  like  nature  for  the  fu- 
ture; yet  the  rich  men  were  exafperated  againft  the 
law  itfelf,  through  covetoufnefs,  and  againft  the  law- 
giver, through  anger  and  obftinacy  ^  they  therefore  en- 
deavoured to  feduce  the  people,  reprefenting  to  them, 
that  Tiberius  had  propofed  fuch  a  divifion  of  the  lands, 
with  a  defign  only  to  difturb  the  government,  and  put 
all  things  into  confufion.  But  they  fucceeded  not  in 
this  project ;  for  Tiberius,  whofe  eloquence  was  fuffi- 
cient  to  have  made  a  lefs  creditable  action  appear 
p'aufible,  was  earnefl  and  refolute  in  maintaining  ib 
juft  and  honourable  a  caufe.  And  being  placed  in  the 
Roftrum,  and  furrounded  by  the  people,  he  made  a 
fpeech  on  the  behalf  of  the  poor,  to  this  effect ;  "  The 
"  favage  beafts,"  fays  he,  "  in  Italy,  have  their  parti- 
*  cular  dens,  they  have  their  places  of  repofe  a:.d  re- 
c'-  fuge ;  but  the  men  who  have  born  arms,  and  ex- 
44  poied  their  lives  for  the  fafety  of  their  country,  enjoy 
"  in  the  mean  time  nothing  more  in  it  but  the  frefh  air 
ct  and  funlhine  ;  and  having  no  houfes  or  ftttiements 
"  of  their  own,  are  conftrained  to  wander  from  place 

"  to  * 
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u  to  place  with  their  wives  and  children.  Their  command- 
"  er$  deceive  them,  when  at  the  head  of  th.  ir  armies,  they 
"  exhort  the  common  foldiers  to  fight  for  their  fepulchres 
"  and  altars  ;  for  not  one  Roman  amongft  fo  many  has  any 
u  paternal  altar  or  monument  of  his  anceftors  to  defend  : 
u  they  fight  and  die  only  to  maintain  the  luxury  and  wealth 
"•  of  other  men  ;  and  while  they  are  (tiled  the  foverejgns 
u  of  the  world,  they  have  not  one  foot  of  ground  which 
"  they  can  call  their  own."  This  harangue  which  was 
dilated  by  true  generofity  of  mind  and  real  concern, 
and  pronounced  with  great  vehemence  and  carneftnefs, 
made  fuch  a  deep  impreliion  on  the  people,  and  filled  them 
with  fuch  an  cnthuliaftick  fury,  that  none  of  his  adver- 
faries  at  that  time  prefumed  to  make  the  lead  oppofition. 
Forbearing  therefore  all  difputes,  they  turned  themfelves 
towards  Marcus  Oftavius,  his  fellow-tribune,  who  be- 
ing a  young  man  of  a  grave  and  fedate  temper,  and 
an  intimate  friend  of  Tiberius,  upon  that  account  refufed 
at  firft  to  oppofe  him  ;  but  at  length  being  over-per- 
filaded  by  the  repeated  importunities  of  fome  confider- 
able  perfons,  he  \vas  prevailed  upon  to  withiland  Tibe- 
rius, and  hinder  the  palling  of  the  law.  Now  among 
the  Tribunes  he  his  the  mort  power  who  makes  an  op- 
pofition ;  for  if  all  but  one  of  them  fhould  join  in  an 
edidt,  it  is  to  no  purpofe  whiift  he  continues  to  diffent. 
Tiberius  being  enraged  at  thefe  proceedings,  prcfently 
laid  afide  this  mild  bill ;  but  at  the  fame  time  he  prefer- 
red another,  which  was  more  grateful  TO  the  common 
people,  but  much  more  levcre  againft  extortioners ;  for 
by  this  they  were  commanded  "  to  make  an  immediate 
furrendqr  of  all  fuch  lands,  as  they,  contrary  to  former 
"  laws,  had  got  into  their  poffefl:on."  From  hence  there 
arofe  daily  contentions  between  him  and  Odavius  in 
their  orations  ;  however,  though  they  fpoke  with  much 
heat  and  earneftnefs,  yet  they  were  never  known  to  ufc 
any  fcurrilous  language,  or  in  their  paftion  to  let  flip 
any  indecent  eyprellions  againft  each  other.  For  an 
ingenuous  nature  and  liberal  education  curb  the  pafli- 
ons,  and  civilize  the  behaviour  ot  men,  not  only  in 
their  meetings  for  plcafure  and  diverfion,  but  even 
VOL.  V.  N  in 
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in  their  contentions,  and  in  their  emulation  for  pre- 
ferments. 

When  Tiberius  confidered  that  Octavius  himfelf  had 
offended  againft  the  law,  and  detained  a  great  quantity 
of  ground  from  the  commonalty,  he  defired  him  to 
forbear  oppofing  him  any  further,  and  though  he  was 
not  very  rich,  offered  himfelf  to  pay  him  the  value  of 
his  lands.  But  when  Ottavius  refilled  to  liften  to  his 
propofal,  he  published  an  edift,  prohibiting  all  magif- 
trates  to  exercife  their  refpective  functions,  till  the 
law  was  either  ratified  or  rejected  bythe  publick  votes. 
He  likewife  fealed  up  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Saturn, 
in  which  the  publick  treafury  was  kept,  fo  that  the 
Quseftors  could  neither  take  any  thing  out  from 
thence,  or  put  any  thing  in.  He  threatened  to  impofe 
a  fevere  fine  upon  fuch  of  the  Praetors  as  mould  pre- 
fume  todifobey  his  commands,  fo  that  all  the  officers 
for  fear  of  this  penalty  omitted  the  exercife  of  their 
feveral  jurifdiclions.  Upon  this,  the  men  who  were 
poifefied  of  eflates  put  themfelves  into  mourning,  ayd 
went  up  and  down  melancholy  and  dejected  ;  they  en- 
tered into  a  con fpi racy  agarnft  Tiberius,  and  procured 
ruffians  to  murder  him  ±  he  therefore  always  publickly 
carried  a  tuck  or  rapier,  fuch  as  robbers  ufe,  which  the 
Latins  call  Dolon  (6). 

When  the  day  appointed  was  come,  and  the  people 
fummoned  to  give  their  votes,  the  rich  rnen  feized 
upon  the  (7)  ballotting  boxes,  and  carried  them  away 
by  force  ;  thus  all  things  were  in  confafion.  But  when 
Tiberius's  party  appeared  ftrong  enough  to  oppofe  the 
contrary  faction,  and  were  drawn  together  in  a  body 
for  that  purpofe,  Manlius  and  Fulvius,  two  perfons  of 
confular  dignity,  threw  themfelves  at  Tiberius's  feet, 

took 

(6)  This  word  is  ufed  by  Vir-  and  is  fo  called  fromdolus,  Decit, 
gil,  /En.  vii.  ver  66^.  becaufe  it  was  a  deceitful  imple- 

D.i  r      r  •      ment.  appearing  to  the  eye  to  be 

Pita  manu,  fai/ofaue  verunt   tn  .  J, 

f  n    r,  I  £  no  more  than   a  piece  of  wood, 

bellu  U alone s.  .,         ,         •      r          • 

though  at  the  fame  time  it  was  a 

The  Dolon  wag  a  ftafF,  having  a     very  dangerous  weapon. 

blade  or  poignard  concealed  in  it,         (  }  The  word  in  the  original 
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took  him  by  the  hand,  and  with  tears  begged  cf  him  to 
defift.       Tiberius  coniidering  the  ir.co:  >;,at 

were  likely  to  ariiL-,  :u;d  havi;  g  a  great  refpecl  for  two 
iuch   eminent  perio:is,  dein.Tr.ded   of  them   what    they 
would   adviie  him    to  do.     They  r.    . 
felves  altogether  unfit  to  advife  in  a  matter  ot  ib  great 
importance,  but  carneitly  entreated  him   to  leave  it  to 
the  determination  of  the  fenate.     This  .equefl  he  ccm- 
plied  with.     But  when  the  fenate  was  atfembJed,  and 
yet  could  not  bring  the  bufinefs  to  a  period,  by  reafon 
of  the  prevalency  of  the  rich  facVion,  he  then  betook 
himfelf  to  illegal  and  unjuft  methods,  endeavourirg  to 
deprive  O&avius  of  his  Tiibuiiefhip;  it  being  inpolfi- 
bleforhim,  without  that,  to  get  the  law  palfed.     At  firft 
he  publickly  addrelled  him  with  the  moft  obligirg  lan- 
guage, and  taUir.g  him  by  the  hand,  befought  him  to 
gratify  the  people  in  to  |uit  and  reatbnabie  a  requeft,  this 
being  but  a  fmall  recompencc  for  rhofe  mariy  da.^gers 
ar.d  hardfhips  which  they  had  undergone  for  the  pubiicic 
fafety.     Octavius  would  by  1:0  means  be  periuaded  to  a 
compliance-  wber  upon  Tibeiius  declared  openly,  "that 
"  feeing  they  two  werejointly  concerned  in  the  lame  of- 
u  fice,  and  of  equal  authority,  it  wouid  be  inipoiiibie  to 
"  decide  the  quarrel  without  a  civil  war,  ar.d  that  the  only 
"  remedy  which  he  knew  of  was  the  depofh  go  .e  of  t/ 
"  from  their  office."     He  defired  therefore  ti.at  Octavins 
would  fummon  the  people  to  give  their  votes  conccr 
him  firfl,  averring  u  that  he  woul.l  \villingly  reli-.quilh 
"  his  authority  if  the  citizens  required  ir.1'    Hut  Oc'cavii.s 
flill  continued  refractory;  wherefore  Tiberius  told  him 
plainly,  "  That  the  people  mould  give  their  votes  COB- 
u  cernirg  him,  *if  upon  mature  deliberation  l:e  did  not 
"  alter  his  mind."     After  this  declaration  he  adjourned 
the  aiTembly  till  the  next  day.  When 

is  u^»a,  fignifying  an  Um,  into  diftribute  them  to  the  people  be- 
\vhich  the  Romans  catl  their  fuf-  fore  they  proceeded  re  give  their 
frages  when  they  voted  by  ballot,  votes.  i  he  others  weie  called 
Of  thefe  they  had  two  forts  The  Sircllae,  and  had  narrow  necks; 
firft  were  coiled  Gilts,  or  Ciftellse,  into  thefe  the  people  catl  their 
having  a  large  mouth,  into  which  ballots.  Thefe  are  the  urns  iiieant 
they  put  th<;;r  ballots  in  order  to  in  this  place. 

N  a  8)  This 
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When-  the  people  were  met  together  again,  Tiberius 
went  into  the  Roftrum,  and  endeavoured  a  fecond  time 
to  perfuade  Odavius.  But  all  beiiig  to  no  purpofe,  he 
referred  the  whole  matter  to  the  people,  ordering  them 
to  vote  whether  Odavius  fhould  be  depofed  or  not ;  and 
when  feventeen  of  the  thirty-five  tribes  had  already  voted 
againft  him,  and  there  wanted  only  the  votes  of  one 
tribe  more  to  deprive  him  of  his  office,  Tiberius  put  a 
fhort  ftop  to  the  proceedings,  and  vouchfafed  to  renew 
his  importunities ;  he  embraced  and  kifled  him  before  all 
the  aflembly,  begging  with  all  the  earneflnefs  imagina- 
ble, that  he  would  neither  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  expoied  to 
fuch  infamy,  nor  him  to  be  reputed  the  author  and  pro- 
moter of  iiich  violent  meafures.  Oftavius,  they  fay, 
feemed  a  little  foftened  and  moved  by  thefe  entreaties, 
and  with  his  eyes  full  of  tears  continued  filent  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time.  But  afterwards  looking  towards  the 
rich  men  who  were  gathered  together  in  a  body,  partly 
for  fhame,  and  partly  for  fear  of  incurring  their  difplea- 
fure,  he  generoufly  bid  Tiberius  do  what  he  pleafed. 
The  law  for  depofing  him  being  thus  pafled,  Tiberius 
ordered  one  of  his  freedmen  to  pull  Oftavius  out  of  the 
Roftrum  ;  for  he  employed  his  own  freedmen  inftead  of 
liftors. 

And  this  was  a  further  addition  to  the  punimment, 
that  Odtavius  was  dragged  out  in  fuch  an  ignominious 
manner.  The  people  immediately  aflaulted  him  with 
great  violence,  whilft  the  rich  men  ran  in  to  his  afliftance. 
Odavius,  with  great  difficulty,  efcaped  the  fury  of  the 
populace,  though  it  happened  that  a  trufty  fervant  of 
his,  who  had  placed  himfelf  by  his  mafter,  to  defend 
him  from  the  multitude,  had  both  his  eyes  ilruck  out, 
contrary  to  the  intention  of  Tiberius,  who  ran  in  all 
hafle  (when  he  perceived  the  disturbance)  to  appeafe 
the  rioters. 

This  being  done,  the  law  concerning  the  lands  was 
ratified  ;  and  three  commiinonere  were  appointed  to 
make  a  furvey  of  the  grounds,  and  fee  them  equally 
divided.  The  comrnuTioners  were  Tiberius  himfelf, 
Claudius  Appius  his  father-in-law,  and  his  brother  Cains 

Gracchus 
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Gracchus,  who  at  this  time  was  not  at  Rome,  but  in  the 
army  under  the  command  of  Scipio  Africanus  before  Nu- 
mantia.  Thefe  things  were  tranfadcd  by  Tiberius  with- 
out any  difturbance,  none  daring  to  make  any  oppo- 
ficion  to  him ;  and  befide  this,  he  appointed  another 
tribune,  not  out  of  the  nobility,  but  Mutius,  one  of  his 
own  clients.  Thefe  proceedings  extreamly  offended  the 
rich,  who  dreading  the  increafe  of  his  power  took  all 
opportunities  of  affronting  him  publickly  in  the  fenate- 
houfe ;  for  when  he  defired,  as  was  ufual,  to  have  a 
rent  provided  at  the  publick  charge  for  his  ufe,  when 
he  fhould  begin  to  divide  the  lands,  though  it  was  a 
favour  commonly  granted  to  perfons  employed  in  bu- 
fmcfs  of  much  lefs  importance,  yet  it  was  peremptorily 
refufed  to  him;  and. they  would  allow  him  only  nine 
Oboli  to  defray  each  day's  expences. 

Publius  Nafica  was  the  chief  promoter  of  thefe  af- 
fronts, and  was  not  afraid  to  own -how  much  he  hated 
him,  for  he  had  formerly  a  very  great  eftate  in  thofe 
publick  lands,  and  did  not  a  little  refent  his  being 
forcibly  deprived  of  it.  The  people  on  the  other  hand 
were  ftill  more  and  more  enraged.  And  a  little  after 
this,  one  of  Tiberius's  friends  happening  to  die  fud- 
denly,  and  his  body  being  full  of  malignant  fpots,  the 
people  ran  in  a  tumultuous  manner  to  his  funeral,  cry- 
ing aloud  that  the  man  was  poifoned.  They  took  the 
bir;r  upon  their  ihoulders,  and  carried  the  corpfe  to  the 
funeral  pile,  thinking  that  the  fymptomsof  poifon  were 
evidently  difcernable,  for  the  body  fwelled  to  a  great 
bi^  lefs,  and  fuch  a  quantity  of  corrupt  humours  ifTued 
out,  that  the  funeral  fire  was  extinguifhed  thereby  ;  and 
when  it  was  again  kindled,  the  wood  ftill  would  not 
burn,  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  carry  the  corpfe  to 
another  place,  where  with  much  difficulty  it  was  con- 
fumed.  Befide  this,  Tiberius,  that  he  might  incenfe 
the  people  yet  more,  put  himfelf  into  mourning,  brought 
his  children  amongft  the  crowd,  and  entreated  the  peo- 
ple to  provide  for  them  and  their  mother,  as  if  he  him- 
felf now  defpaircd  of  his  own  fecurity. 

N  3  About 
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About  this  time  King  ^8)  Attains,  furnamed  Philo- 
metor,  died,  and  Eudemus,  a  Pergamenian,  brought  his 
I  aft  Will  to  Rome,  whereby  he  had  made  the  Roman 
people  his  heirs.     Tiberius,  to  ingratiate  himfelf  flill 
more   with  the  commonalty,    immediately  propofed  a 
law,  "  that  all  the  ready  money  which  Attains  left  mould 
"  be  diftributed  amougft  fuch  poor  citizens  as  were  to  be 
"  fharers  in  the  publick  lands,  for  the  better  enabling 
"  them  to  proceed  in  the  ma1  jag ".ment  and  cultivation  of 
"  their  ground  ;  and  as  for  the  cities  that  were  in  the  terri- 
"  toriesof  Attains,  "he  declared,  "  that  the  difpofal  of  them 
**  did  not  at  all  belong  to  the  fenate,  but  to  the  people,  and 
ct  that  hehimielf  would  afk  their  pleafure  herein."     By 
this  he  exafperated  the  fenate  more  than  ever  he  had  done 
before ;  and  therefore  Pompeius  flood  up,  and  acquainted 
the  fenate  "  that  he  was  the  next  neighbour  to  Tiberius, 
"  and  fo  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  that  Eudemus  the , 
"  Pergtmenian  had  presented  Tiberius  with  a  royal  cro  »vn 
"  and  a  purple  robe,  thereby  intimating  that  Tiberius 
"  would  ere  long  be  King  of  Rome. 

Qni -itus  Mctelius  alfp  upbraided  Tiberius,  that  when 
his  father  was  Genfor,  the  Romans  never  returned  home 
after  they  had  fuppecS  abroad,  without  putting  out  their 
torches,  left  they  ihould  be  feen  to  have  indulged  them- 
felves  in  banquetting  at  unfeafonable  hours;  but  in- 
flead  of  this  decent  cuflom,  his  common  practice  was, 
to  be  lighted  home  at  night  by  fome  of  the  meaneft 
and  moft  {editions  of  the  people.  Titus  Aimius,  a  man 
of  no  great  repute  either  for  his  honefly  or  temperance, 
but  an  extremely  acute  difputant,  and  remarkable  for 
the  fubtlety  both  of  his  queftions  and  anfwers,  offered 
to  prove  that  Tiberius  had  acted  unworthily  in  depofi  g 
a  Roman  magiflraie,  whom  the  laws  ever  efteemed  fa- 
cred  and  iii;Jo!aV)le.  The  people  immediately  grew 
tumultuous,  and  Tiberius  fummoning  a  general  afiem- 
biy,  commanded  Ann i us  to  appear  and  maintain  what 
he  had  aflferted.  But  Annius,  who  was  much  his 
inferior  both  in  dignity  and  eloquence,  betook  himfelf 

to 

[&)  T;  Is  was  Attalus  the  third^  the  fon  of  Eumenes  the  fecond  and 

Stratonice  ; 
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to  his  old  way  of  afkir.g  fome  fubtle  queftions  (in  which 
his  chief  ftrength  lay)  and  defired  that  he  might  pro- 
pofeoneor  two  to  Tiberius,  before  he  entered  upon  the 
chief  argument.  This  liberty  being  granted,  and  filencc 
proclaimed  Anniuspropofed  this  queftion  :  "  If  you,"  > 
he,  "  had  a  defign  to  affl  .r.fgrace  me,  and  I  fhouM 

"  apply  myfelf  to  any  c>  .e  of  your  co'legues  for  redrefs,  and 
"  he  mould  come  ic.-dily  to  my  aftlftance,  would  you  in 
"  your  anger  deprive  him  of  his  office?"  Tiberius,  they 
fay,  being  much  cmbarraifed  at  the  qUvilion,  was  wholly 
filent,  though  at  other  times  his  boldncfs  as  well  as  fa- 
cility in  fpcaking  \va^  always  remarkable-,  however  he 
now  thought  it  proper  to  difmifs  the  affembly. 

Afterwards  perceiving  that  his  behaviour  towards 
Odavius  had  difgufted  tlic  populace  as  v/ell  as  the  nobi- 
lity (becaule  the  dignity  of  the  tribunes  fcemed  to  be 
violated,  which  had  alv  Denied  till  that  day 

very  facred  and  honourable)  he  made  a  fpeech  to  the 
people  in  justification  of  himfelf,  out  of  which  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  colled  fome  particulars,  that  we 
may  mow  how  forcible  and  perfuafive  his  eloquence  was. 
44  A  Tribune  of  the  people,"  faid  he,  "  is  facred  indeed, 
"  and  ought  to  be  inviolable,  becaufe  he  is  confecrated 
"  to  them,  and  is  their  Guardian  and  Protector  ;  but  if  he 
"  degenerates  fo  far  astoopprefs  the  people,  to  retrench 
"  their  privileges,  and  take  away  all  their  liberty  of  vot- 
"  ing,  he  then  deprives  himfeif  of  his  office  by  negleding 
*'  that  duty  for  the  fake  of  which  the  honour  was  be- 
u  flowed  upon  him  -,  otherwise  a  Tribuue  might  not  tliink 
"  himfelf  obnoxious,  though  he  mould  dcmolifh  tlie  ca^- 
"  pitol,  or  burn  the  naval  magazines.  He  who  commits 

4  fuch  crimes  as  thcle  is  indeed  ftill  a  Tribune,  though 
"  a  bad  one-  but  he  who  diminifhes  the  privileges  of 
"  the  people,  ceafes  from  that  time  to  be  a  Tribune.  Is 

'  it  not  very  unreafonable,  that  a  Tribune  lliould  have 
4t  power  to  imprifon  a  Conful,  if  the  people  muft  have 
v4  no  authority  to  degrade  him  when  he  ufcs  that 

"  power  which  he  received  from  them,  to  their  detri- 
u  meat?  For  the  Tribunes  as  well  as  the  Confuls,  are 

u  elected  to  that  dignity  by  the  peoples  votes.  The  kingly 

"  govern - 

•Suatonice;  he  was  the  laft  king  of  Perganr.us. 

N  4  (9)  The 
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*-  government,  which  comprehends  all  forts  of  authority  in 
"  itfelf  alone,  is  confirmed  with  the  greateft  and  moft  reli- 
*c  gious  folemnity.  But  the  citizens,  notwithftanding  this, 
*'  depofedTarquin  becaufeof  his  tyranny,  and  for  the  fake 
*4  of  an  outrage  committed  by  one  fingle  man  the  ancient 
"  government  under  which  Rome  was  built  was  abolifhed. 
'  What  is  there  in  Rome  fo  facred  and  venerable  as  the 
;c  veftal  virgins,  to  whofe  care  the  prefervation  of  the  per- 
*'  petual  fire  is  committed  ?  Yet  if  any  one  of  them  for- 
*'  feits  her  chaftity,  me  is  buried  alive  ;  for  when  they  com- 
*c  mit  any  offence  againfl  the  Gods,  they  inftantly  lofe  that 
u  veneration  which  is  paid  them  only  for  the  fake  of  the 
*'  Gods.  So  like  wife  a  Tribune  fhould  no  longer  be  refpedl 
"  ed  by  the  people  as  a  facred  perfon,  when  he  offends  a 
"  gainft  tnat  authority  from  whence  he  derived  his  own, 
"  We  always  efteem  that  perfon  juftly  chofen  Tribune, 
*'  who  is  elected  by  the  majority  of  votes ;  and  is  not  there- 
u  fore  the  fame  perfon  ftill  more  juftly  degraded,  when 
"  they  all  confent  to  depofe  him  ?  Nothing  is  fo  inviolable 
*'  as  offerings  confccrated  to  the  Gods ;  and  yet  the  people 
"  were  never  prohibited  to  make  life  of  them,  but  fuffered 
"  to  remove  and  carry  them  wherever  they  pleafed.  They 
"  like  wife  whenever  it  has  been  thought  convenient,  have 
**  transferred  the  tribunemip,  as  a  facred  offering,  frcmone 
'*  perfon  to  another.  And  as  a  certain  proof  that  this  office 
f<  is  neither  inviolable  or  unchangeable,  we  know  that 
"  many  times  they,  who  have  been  promoted  to  it  have 
"  voluntarily  furrendered  it, and  defired  to  be  di ("charged." 
Thefe  were  the  principal  heads  of  Tiberius's  apology. 
But  his  friends  apprehending  the  dangers  which  Teemed 
to  threaten  him,  and  thofe  fchemes  that  were  formed 
againft  him,  were  of  opinion,  that  the  fafeft  way  would 
be  for  him  to  petition  that  he  might  be  continued  Tri- 
bune for  the  year  enfuing.  Which  when  he  had  ob- 
tained, he  again  endeavoured  to  oblige  the  people 
with  other  laws,  making  the  years  of  ferving  in  war 
fewer  than  formerly,  in  granting  the  liberty  of  appeals 
from  the  magiilrates  to  the  people,  and  making  the 
bench  of  judges,  which  till  then  confifted  of  fenatois 

only 

(o)  The  Romans  kept  a  certain     to  make  ufe  of  them  in  tlieir  di- 
?ivmb:r  cf  chickens   in   coops,     vination.     They  threw  grain  be- 
fore 
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enly,  to  be  compofcd  of  an  equal  number  of  knights 
and  fenators,  endeavouring  as  much  as  poflible  to  lef- 
fen  the  p^Mrer  of  the  fenate  ;  which  proceeded  rather 
from  pafiion  and  perverfenefs,  than  from  any  rational 
regard  to  enquity  and  the  publick  good.  When  it  came 
to  be  debated  whether  thefe  laws  mould  be  ratified,  he 
was  foon  fenfible  that  his  adverfaries  had  the  mod  votes, 
the  people  as  yet  not  being  aflembled  ;  he  therefore  in 
order  to  protract  the  time,  began  to  quarrel  and  difpute 
with  his  collegues  j  but  failing  in  that  project  alfo,  IK 
at  length  adjourned  the  aflembly  till  the  day  follow, ing. 
In  the  mean  time  he  defcended  into  the  Forum,  where 
he  addreiled  the  people  in  an  humble  poflure  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  and  told  them,  "  He  feared  that  his  adver- 
"  faries  would  attempt  in  the  night-time  to  break  open 
"  his  houfe,  and  murder  him."  This  worked  fo  ftrong- 
ly  with  the  multitude,  thatfeveral  of  thtm  erected  tents 
round  about  his  houfe,  and  kept  guard  all  night  for  the 
fecurity  of  his  perfon.  The  next  morning  as  foon  as  it 
was  light  the  perfon  who  had  the  charge  of  the  chickens, 
which  the  Romans  obferve  in  one  fort  of  the  divina- 
tion (9),  brought  them  forth,  and  threw  their  food  be- 
fore them.  Of  all  thefe  one  only  offered  to  quit  his 
coop,  and  that  not  till  the  man  had  fhaken  it  violently  • 
when  he  was  out  he  would  not  feed,  but  fluttering  with 
his  left  wing,  and  ftretching  out  his  leg,  ran  back  into 
the  coop.  This  put  Tiberius  in  mind  of  another  ill 
omen,  which  had  formeily  happened  to  him.  He  had  a 
very  coftly  helmet,  which  he  made  ufe  of  in  battle  ;  a^.d 
into  this  piece  of  armour  two  ferpents  crawled  laid 
eggs,  and  brought  forth  young  ones,  the  remembrance 
of  which  made  Tiberius  more  co:,cerned  at  the  other 
omen,  than  otherwife  he  would  have  been.  However 
he  went  towards  the  capitol,  as  loon  as  ever  he  ur.der- 
flood  that  the  people  were  alTcmbkd  there  ;  but  before 
he  got  out  of  the  houfe  he  flumbled  upon  the  threfnoid 
with  fuch  violence,  that  he  broke  the  nail  of  his  t. 
toe,  and  the  blood  gullied  out  of  his  fhoe.  He  \vas  not 
gone  very  far,  before  he  fiuv  t\vo  ravens  fighting  on  the 

top 

fore   them;    and    if    they  eat  it     omen  ;  if  not,  the  prefage  wasun- 
grcedily,  it  was  reckoned*  a  good     favourable. 

(i)  LK'H'US 
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top  of  ahoufe  which -flood  on  his  left  hand  as  he  parted 
a)ong ;  and  though  he  was  furrounded  with  an  infinite 
number  of  people,  a  Hone   happened  to  fall  juft  at  his 
foot,  beate,i  down  by  the  ravens  ;  which  accident  put  a 
flop  even  to  the  boldefl  of  thofe  who  attended  him.     But 
BloiTius  of  Cumae,  who  happened  to  be  then  prefent,  told 
him,  "  That  it  would  be  a  fhameful  thing  for  Tiberius, 
"  who  was  the  ion  of  Gracchus,  the  grandfbn  of  Scipio 
**  African  us,  and  the  protedtor  of  the  Roman  people,  to 
<c  refufe,  becaufe  he  was  frighted  by  a  raven,  to  promote 
"  the  intereft  of  his  countrymen,  who  applied  to  him  ; 
<c  and  that  his  adverfaries  would  not  turn  it  into  laughter, 
"  but  would  reprefent  him  to  the  people  as  already  af- 
se  fuming  a  tyrannical  power,  aad  exercifmgit  with  wan- 
"  tonnefsand  infolence."     At  the  fame  timefeveral  mef- 
fengers  came  alfo  from  Tiberius's  friends  in  the  capitol, 
defiring  him  to  haften  thither,  and  acquainting  him  that 
all  things  went  there  according  to  his  wish.     Indeed 
Tiberius's  firft  entrance  there  was  very  pompous,  and 
he  was  honourably  received.     For  as  foon  as  ever  he  ap- 
peared, his  friends  welcomed  him  with  loud  acclamati- 
ons ;  and  upon  his  entrance,  they  repeated  their  expref- 
fions  of  joy,    and  took  care  that   no  perfon    whatever 
fhould  come  near  him,  but  his  intimate  friends.    Mutius 
then  began  to  put  the  affair  again  to  the  vote ;  but  no- 
thing was  performed  in  the  ufual  form,   by  reafon   of 
the  difturbance   which     the   populace  made   by  their 
prefling  forwards  to  get  into  the  capitol. 

In  the  mean  time  Fulvius  Flaccus,  a  fenatcr,  who 
flood  in  a  confpicuous  place,  but  at  fuch  a  diflancc 
from  Tiberius,  that  he  could  not  make  him  hear,  by 
reafon  of  the  noife,  fignified  to  him  by  certain  motions 
of  his  hand,  that  he  had  fomething  to  impart  to  him 
in  private.  Tiberius  ordered  the  multitude  tomake  way 
for  him  ;  by  which  means  (though  not  without  fome 
difficulty)  Fulvius  got  to  him,  and  informed  him,  that 
the  rich  men  in  the  fenate,  fqeing  they  could  not  pre- 
vail upon  the  Conful  to  join  ivith  them  in  their  defign, 
had  refolved  to  aflailinate  him  themfelves,  and  had  a 
great  number  of  their  friends  and  fervants  armed  and 

prepared 
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prepared  to  accomplifh  it.     Tiberius  no  fooner  commu. 
nicated  this  confederacy  to  thofe  about  him,  but   they 
immediately  tucked  up  their  gowns,  broke  the  halberts 
the  lidors  ufed  to  keep  the  crowd  off,  into  pieces,  with 
which  they  refolved  to  oppofe  all  thofe  who  fhould  come 
to  aflault  them.     They  who  flood  at  a  diftance  won- 
dered, and  demanded  what  theoccafion  of  that'diforder 
was  •,  and  Tiberius  knowing  that  they  could  not  hear  him 
at  that  diftance,  lifted  his  hand   to  his  head,  thereby 
intimating  the  great  danger   in  which  he  apprehended 
himfelf  to  be.     His  ad verfaries  taking  notice  of  that  acti- 
on, ran  prefently  to  the  fenate-houfe,  and  declared,  that 
Tiberius  defired  the  people  to  bellow  a  crown  upon  him, 
that  he  might  be  King  of  Rome.  This  caufed  a  very  great 
commotion  in  the  fenate  ;  and  Nafica  required  the  Con- 
ful  to  deftroy  this  tyrant,    and  defend  the  government. 
The  Coiifiil  mildly  replied,  "  That  he  would  not  begin 
"  to  ufe  violence,  nor  put  any  citizen  to  death  before 
"  fentence  had  lawfully  pafled  upon  him  ;  and  on  theo- 
"  ther  hand  if  the  people  fhould  be  perfuaded  or  forced 
"  by  Tiberius  to  decree  a  ^y  thing  contrary  to  the  laws, 
"  he  would  reiblutely  oppofe  it."  Nafica  then  ftarting  up, 
faid,  "  Since  the  Conful  regards  not  the  fafety  of  the 
"  commonwealth,  let  every  one  who  will  defend  the  laws, 
"  follow  me."     Then  cafting  the  fkirt  of  his  gown  over 
his  head,  he  haftened  to  the  capitol.     They  who  bore 
him  company,  wrapped  their  gowns  alfo  about  their  arms, 
and  forced  their  way  through  the  croud.     In  confiderati- 
on  of  their  dignity  none  were  fo  hardy  as  to  obftruft  their 
paffage  •,  on  the  contrary  they  were  fo  careful  to  avoid 
them,  that  they  tumbled  over  one  another  in  their  hafle. 
Some  had  furnifhed  thernfelves  with  clubs  at  their  own 
houles  ;  others  feized  the  feet  of  ftools  and  chairs,  which 
were  broken  by  the  ha  fly  flight  of  the  common  people. 
Thus  armed  they  made  towards  Tiberius,knocking  down 
all  thofe  whom  they  happened  to  meet  with  ;  fb  that  the 
people  were  foon  diiperfcd,  and  many  of  them  were  (lain. 

Tiberius  endeavoured  to  fave  himfelf  by  flight.  As 
he  was  running,  he  was  flopped  by  one,  who  caught 
hold  of  his  gown  -,  but  he  prefently  getting  clear  of 

that, 
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that,  fled  in  his  under-garments  only.  But  happening  t« 
fall  over  fbme  of  thofe  who  had  been  knocked  down  be- 
fore, as  he  was  endeavouring  to  recover  himfelf,  he  re- 
ceived a  blow  on  the  head  with  the  foot  of  a  ftool  from 
Publius  Satureius,  a  Tribune,  who  was  the  firft  that 
openly  flruck  him.  The  next  man  who  ftruck  him;  was 
Lucius  Rufus,  who  afterwards  boafted  of  it,  as  an  ho- 
nourable exploit.  In  this  tumult  there  were  above  three 
hundred  men  flain,  with  clubs  and  ftones  only,  there 
being  no  military  weapons  made  ufc  of. 

This  was  the  firft  infurrection  amongft  the  Romans, 
that  ended  with  the  effufion  of  blood,  fince  the  abroga- 
tion of  kingly  government.  For  all  former  feditions, 
though  not  inconfiderable,  nor  upon  flight  occafions, 
were  always  amicably  compofed,  one  party  conftantly 
fubmi  tdng  to  the  other,  either  the  fenate  for  fear  of  the 
commons,  or  the  commons  out  o£  refpect  to  the  fenate. 
And  it  is  probable  indeed  that  Tiberius  himfelf  might 
then  have  been  eafily  brought  to  fubmit  by  perfuafions 
and  remonftrances  ;  nay  he  might  have  been  fubdued  by 
force,  without  proceeding  to  wounds  and  flaughter  ;  for 
he  had  not  at  that  time  above  three  thoufand  men  of  his 
party.  But  it  is  evident,  that  this  confpiracy  was  fo- 
mented againft  him,  more  out  of  an  averfion  and  malice 
which  the  rich  men  had  to  his  perfon,  than  for  the  rea- 
fons  which  they  commonly  pretended  againft  him. 
As  a  proof  of  this,  we  may  alledge  the  cruel  ard  out- 
rageous in ful ts  offered  to  his  dead  body  ;  for  they  would 
not  fufter  his  own  brother,  though  he  earneflly  begged 
the  favour,  to  bury  his  corpfe  in  the  night,  but  threw  it 
together  with  the  other  carcaifes  into  the  river.  Nei- 
ther 

(i)  Laelius  in  the  treatife  writ-  fuch  a  veneration  for  Tiberius 

ten  by  Cicero   under  that  name  that  he  thought  himlelf  obliged 

gives  a  different  account  of  this  to  do  every  thing  he  would  have 

matter.     There  he   fays,  "  That  him."     "  If  then,"  laid  Loe'-ius, 

Blofiius,  after  the  murder  of  Ti-  he  had  commanded   thee  to  let 

berius,  came  to  wait   on    him  fiie  to  the  capitol  wouldtt  thou 

whilft  he  was  in  conference  with  have  done  it  ? '  "  That,"  replied 

theConfulsPopiliusLanas,  and  Bloffius,  "  he  would  never   have 

Publias  Rupilius,  and  earneftly  commtnded,  but  if  he    had,  I 

begged  for  a  pardon,  alledging  fhould  have  obeyed   him."     In 

in  his  juftification  that  he^had  this  paflage  Bloffius  docs  not  ap- 
pear 
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ther  did  their  cruelty  flop  here  ;  for  they  banifhed  Ibmc 
of  his' friends  without  a  legal  procefs,  and  flew  as  many 
as  they  could  lay  their  hands  on  ;  amongft  whom  was 
Diophanes  the  orator.  They  murdered  one  Caius  Villius, 
by  ihutting  him  up  in  a  large  ton  with  vipers  andferpents. 
Bloilius  of  Cumae  was  indeed  carried  before  the  Confuls, 
where  he  was  examined  touching  what  had  happened, 
and  freely  confefled,  that  he  had  never  failed  to  execute 
whatever  Tiberius  commanded  him  :  "  What,"  replied 
Nafica,  "  then  if  Tiberius  had  commanded  thee  to  have 
**  burnt  the  capitol,  wouldft  thou  have  done  it?"  Hisiirft 
anfwer  was,  "  That  Tiberius  was  incapable  of  com- 
"  manding  any  fuch  thing :"  but  being  prefled  with  the 
famequeftion  by  feveral  others,  he  declared,  ^  That  if 
"  Tiberius  had  commanded  it,  he  fhould  have  thought  it 
"  his  duty  to  have  done  it  -,  for  he  never  commanded  any 
"  thing  but  what  he  thought  for  the  advantage  of  the 
"  people  (i)."  Notwithstanding  this  Bloilius  efcaped, 
and  foon  afterwards  withdrew  to  (2)  Ariftonicus  in  Afia  -, 
and  when  his  affairs  were  ruined,  he  killed  himfelf. 

The  fenate  to  mollify  the  people  after  thefe  tranfac- 
tions,  did  not  oppofe  the  divifion  of  the  publick  lands, 
but  permitted  them  to  chufe  another  commiilloner  for 
that  bufinefs  in  the  room  of  Tiber: us  :  fo  they  elected 
Publius  Crafius,  who  was  allied  to  Tiberius,  his  daughter 
Licinia  being  married  to  Caius  Gracchus.  Cornelius  Nepos 
indeed  fays,  that  flie  was  not  the  daughter  of  Crafius, 
but  of  that  Brutus  who  triumphed  for  his  conquers  in 
Lufitania  :  but  moll  hiflorians  are  of  the  fame  opinion, 
with  us.  The  people  were  much  concerned  for  the  lofs 
or  Tiberius  ;  and  it  was  apparent,  that  they  wanted  no- 
thing but  a  convenient  opportunity  to  be  revenged  ;  and 

they 

pear  to  be  under  a  judicial  exami-  ing  to  it.  TheRomaas  fent  againll 
uation  as  he  dees  in  Plutarch.  him  Publius  Liciniui  Crulfus  the 

(2)  Ariftonicus  was  a  baftard-     Conful,  t!-,  '  Kx   i  •• ./tcr  the 

btother  of  Attalus ;  and  being  death  of  Tiberius.  GrafFus  wag 
highly  provoked  at  him  for  be-  overthiown,  and  taken  by  Ari- 
tjueathiiig  his  kingdom  to  the  ftonicu.s.  The  yvar  following 
Romans,  he  attempted  to  get  pof-  Perpcnn:.  was  Gen-.  .  v  io  dc- 
fcfllon  of  it  by  iorce  of  arms,  and  featcd  Aridonicus,  and  took  him 
feized  feveral  of  the  towns  belong-  prik>ner. 

' 
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they  even  threatened  Nafica  with  an  impeachment.  The 
fenate  therefore  fearing  left  fome  mifchief  fliould  befal 
him,  fent  him  ambaffador  into  Afia,  though  there  was 
no  occafion  for  his  going  thither.      The  common  peo- 
ple did  not  conceal  their  indignation  even  in  the  open 
ftreets,    but  railed  at  him,    whenever  they  met   him 
abroad,  calling  him  a  murderer  and  a  tyrant,  one  who 
had  polluted  the  mofl  venerable  of  their  temples  with 
the  blood  of  a  magiftrate  whofe  perfon  was  facred  and 
inviolable.     Upon  this  confideration  Nafica  left  Italy, 
although  it  was  bis  duty,    he  being  the  Chief  priefl,   to 
officiate  in  all  the  principal  facrifices.     Thus  wandering 
full  of  difcontent  and  affliction  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther, he  died  in  a  fhort  time  after  not  far  from  Pergamus. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  people  had  fuch  an  averfion  to 
Nafica,  when  even  Scipio  Africanus,  though  defervedly 
beloved  by  the  Romans,    was  in  danger  of  lofing  the 
people's  affection,  only  for  repeating,    when  the  news 
of  Tiberius's  death  was  firft  brought  to  Numantia,  this 
verfe  out  of  Homer . 

May  ever  fuch  reward  fuch  crimes  attend. 

And  afterwards  being  afked  by  Caius  and  Fulvius,  iq 
the  aflembly  of  the  people,  what  he  thought  of  the 
death  of  Tiberius,  he  returned  fuch  an  anfwer  as  made 
it  evident  that  he  did  not  at  all  approve  of  Tiberius'* 
proceedings.  The  people  were  fo  much  offended  at 
this,  that  afterwards  they  always  interrupted  him  in 
the  middle  of  his  orations,  which  they  had  never  done 
before  :  and  he  on  the  other  hand  v/as  fo  incenfed,  that 
he  gave  very  opprobrious  language  to  the  people.  But 
of  thefe  particulars  I  have  given  a  full  account  in  the 
life  of  Scipio. 


A  fUS 
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VAIUS  GRACCHUS  at  firft,  cither  fearing 
his  brother's  enemies,  or  defigning  to  render 
them  more  odious  to- the  people,  abfentedhim- 
felf  from  the  Forum,  and  lived  retired  in  his  own  houfe, 
as  a -man  whofe  mind  was  totally  dejected  for  the  pre- 
fenr,  and  who  was  refolved  to  tpend  his  whole  life  in 
eafe  and  inactivity ;  which  made  fome  imagine,  that  he 
entirely  difapproved  the  conduct  of  Tiberias.  However 
he  was  now  but  very  young,  being  not  io  old  as  his 
brother  by  nine  years,  who  was  fcarce  thirty  when  he 
was  ilain. 

But  in  time  he  gradually  difcpvered  his  temper, 
which  was  averfe  to  indolence,  effeminacy,  intemper- 
ance, and  covetoufnefs.  He  purfued  the  fludy  of  elo- 
quence, as  the  moll  effectual  means  of  railing  himlelf 

to 
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to  power  in  the  ftate  ;  and  it  was  very  apparent,  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  pafs  his  days  in  obfcurity.  When 
Vettius,  a  friend  of  his,  was  under  profecution,  and  he 
undertook  to  defend  his  caufe,  the  people  were  in  an 
ecftafy,  and  tranfported  with  joy,  to  find  him  at  the  bar, 
and  mafler  of  fuch  eloquence,  that  the  other  orators 
feemed  to  talk  like  children  in  companion  of  him.  This 
created  new  jealoufics  and  fears  arnonsft  thofe  in  autho- 

**  O 

rity,  and  they  were  continually  confulting  how  to  hinder 
Cains  from  being  made  Tribune. 

But  it  happened  foon  after,  that  he  was  elected  Quae- 
jftor,  and  obliged  to  attend  Oreftes  (i)  the  Conful  into 
Sardinia.  This  phafed  his  enemies,  and  was  not  dif- 
ugreeable  to  him  ;  for  being  naturally  of  a  martial  dif- 
pofition,  he  was  as  well  trained  in  the  art  of  war,  as  in 
that  of  pleading.  And  befides,  as  yet  he  very  much 
dreaded  meddling  withftate-affairs,  and  appearing  pub- 
lickJy  in  the  Roftrum,  which  however  (becaufe  of  the  im- 
portunity of  the  people  and  of  his  friends)  he  could  not 
otherwife  avoid,  than  by  taking  this  voyage  ;  he  there- 
fore readily  embraced  the  opportunity  of  abfenting  him- 
fslf.  Notwithftandmg  this,  many  are  of  opinion,  that  he 
was  always  defirous  of  the  peoples  favour,  and  more 
ambitious  than  ever  Tiberius  had  been,  of  popular  ap- 
'plaufe  ;  but  this  is  not  true  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  it  was 
rather  nectfiity  than  choice  that  brought  him  into  the 
admvniltration.  Cicero  himfelf  relates  (2),  that  whilft 
h^  was  fnunning  all  pubiick  employments,  and  was  re- 
folved  to  lead  a  private  life,  his  brother  appeared  to  him 
in  a  dream,  and  calling  him  by  his  name,  laid ;  "  To  what 
"  purpofe,  Caius,  are  all  thefe  delays  ?  There  is  no  pofli- 
'*  bility  of  avoiding  our  fate;  we  are  both  deftined  to  live 
"  and  die  alike,  in  vindication  of  the  peoples  rights." 

Caius  was  no  fooner  arrived  in  Sardinia,  but  he  gave 
exemplary  proofs  of  his  virtue  ;  for  he  not  only  excel- 
led all  the  reft  of  the  young  men,  in  valour  againft 
his  enemies,  in  juftice  to  his  inferiors,  and  in  affection 

and 

(i)  Lucius  Aurelius  Oreftes  was  fore  the  birch  of  our  Saviour, 
Conful  with  .  Lmilius  Lepidus  the  and  fix  years  after  the  death  of 
year  of  Rome  627,  12^  jears  be-  Tiberius.  So  that  Caius  went 

Cfcuatftor 
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and  refpedt  to  the  General  ^  but  likewife  in  temperance, 
frugality,  and  induftry,  he  furpaffed  even  thofe  who  were 
much  elder  than  himfelf. 

There  happened  this  year  to  be  a  fharp  and  fickly 
winter  in  Sardinia  ;  and  the  General  gave  orders  to  the 
feveral  towns  to  fupply  the  foldiers  with  neceffary 
cloaths.  They.fenta  meffage  to  Rome  defiring  to  be 
excufed  from  that  burden  ;  and  the  fenate  thinkng  their 
requeft  reasonable,  ordered  the  General  to  find  fome 
other  way  of  ne\v  cloathing  the  army.  While  he  was 
long  contriving  what  courfe  to  take  in  this  affair,  the" 
foldiers  were  reduced  to  great  extremities  ;  but  Cains 
went  from  one  city  to  another,  and  prevailed  with  them 
of  their  own  accord  to  clothe  the  Roman  army.  Thcfc 
tranfaftions  being  told  at  Rome,  and  teeming  to  be  the 
fure  prelude  of  further  attempts  to  ingratiate  himfelf 
rvith  the  pe,p;^,  raifed  new  jealoufies  amongft  the  fena- 
tors.  Befide  mis,  there  came  ambatfadors  out  of  Africa 
from  King  Micipfa,  to  acquaint  the  ienate,  that  their 
mafter,  out  of  refpect  to  Caius  Gracchus,  had  lent  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  corn  to  the  General  in  Sardinia  j  at 
which  the  fenators  were  fo  much  ofrended,  that  they 
turned  the  ambaffadors  out  of  the  fenate-houfe,  and 
made  an  order  that  the  common  foldiers  fho'uld  be  re- 
lieved by  fending  others  in  their  room,  but  that  Orefles 
fhould  continue  upon  the  place,  not  doubling  but  Caius 
would  likewife  think  himfelf  obliged  to  remain  there 
with  him,  in  confederation  of  his  office.  But  when  he 
was  informed  of  this  he  was  greatly  incenfecl,  and  im- 
mediately embarked  for  Rome.  His  appearance  there 
was  fo  unexpected,  that  he  was  generally  cenfurcd,  net 
only  by  his  enemies,  but  alfo  by  th-.- common  people, 
who  thought  it  an  unreafonable  thing,  that  he  being 
Quaeftor  mould  leave  the  army  before  his  commander. 
When  this  mi  (demeanor  came  to  be  tried  before  the 
cenfors.  hedefired  leave  to  make  his  apology  ^  which 
he  did  fo  effectually,  that  his  auditors  quickly  enter- 
tained a  better  opinion  of  him,  believing  that  he  had 

been 

Quxftor  into  Sardinia,  when  lie  was  twenty-feven  years  oU. 
(z)De  Divin.Lib.  I. 
VOL.  V.  O  .  Vulut 
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been  very  much  injured.  For  he  told  them,  "  That  he 
"  had  ferved  twelve  years  in  the  army,  whereas  others 
c;  wereobliged  toferveonly  ten;  that  he  had  continued 
"  Quseftor  to  the  General  three  years  (3),  whereas  he 
"  might  by  law  have  returned  at  the  end  of  one  ;  that 
*'  none  but  he  in  that  expedition  carried  his  purl'e  ifuli 
<ip  to  the  arjmy,  and  brought  it  back  empty  ;  and  that 
**  the  reft  having  drank  the  wine  they  had  carried  in  their 
"  veflels,  brought  them  back  filled  with  gold  and  filver." 
After  this,  they  brought  other  accufations  againft  him, 
for  promoting  difaffection  amongft  the  allies,  and  for 
having  been  engaged  in  the  confpiracy  at  Fregella  ;  but 
he  gave  a  clear  anfwer  to  all  thefe  accufations,  and 
fhovved  himfelf  wholly  innocent  of  the  crimes  laid  to 
his  charge.  He  then  made  intereft  to  be  elected  Tri- 
bune ;  in  which,  though  he  was  univerfally  oppofed  by 
all  perfons  of  quality,  yet  there  came  fuch  infinite  num- 
bers of  people  from  all  parts  of  Italy  to  vote  for  him, 
that  many  wanted  lodgings  in  the  city,  and  the  Campus 
Marti  us  being  not  large  enough  to  contain  the  affembly, 
there  were  feveral  who  gave  their  votes  from  the  roofs 
and  battlements  of  houfes.  However  the  nobility  fb 
far  influenced  the  people,  and  difappointed  Caius's  ex- 
pectations, that  he  was  not  returned  the  firft,  (as  was 
expected)  but  the  fourth  Tribune.  However  he  no 
fboner  entered  upon  his  office  but  he  became  the  firft. 
Befides  he  was  not  only  a  much  better  orator  than  any 
of  his  contemporaries  j  but  the  concern  which  he  ftill 
retained  for  the  murder  of  his  brother  made  him  the 
bolder  in  fpeaking.  He  ufed  on  all  occafions  to  remind 
the  people  of  what  had  happened  in  that  tumult,  and 
laid  before  them  the  example  of  their  anceftors,  who 
dslared  war  againft  the  Falifci,  only  for  giving  fcurri- 
lous  language  to  one  Genutius,  a  Tribune  of  the  people, 
and  fentenced  Caius  Velturius  to  death,  becaufe  he  alone 
refufed  to  give  place  to  a  Tribune  as  he  was  palling 
through  the  Forum  •,  "  Whereas,"  laid  he,  "thefe  perfons, 

"  in 

(3.)  Au'us  Gellius  has'preferved  cap.  of  his  xvth  book.  There Cai- 
trje'greaceft  part  of  this  fpeech  of  us  fays,  <l  Biennium  enim  fui  in 
Caiu?,  hv/ich  we  find  in  the  Xiith  "  provincia,  I  was  two  years 

"in 
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w  in  the  prefence  of  you  all,  murdered  Tiberius  with 
"  clubs,  and  dragged  the  ilaughtered  body  from  the  capi- 
"  tol  through  the  city,  to  be  caft  into  the  river.  Even 
"  his  friends,  as  many  as  could  be  taken,  were  put  to 
"  death  immediately,  without  any  trial,  notwithftap.ding 
"  that  juft  and  ancient  cuftom,  which  was  always  obferved 
"  among  our  forefathers,  that  whenever  any  one  was 
"  accufed  of  a  capital  crime,  a  -d  did  not  appear,  an  offi- 
"  cer,  was  fent  in  the  morning  to  his  houfe,  to  fummon 
"  him  by  found  of  trumpet  -,  and  before  this  ceremony 
"  was  performed,  the  judges  would  never  proceed  topafs 
"  fentence ;  fo  cautious  and  tender  were  our  anceftors  in, 
"  cafes  relating  to  life  and  death." 

Caius,  having  moved  the  people  with  fuch  fpeeches, 
(for  his  voice  was  loud  and  ftrong)  propofcd  two  laws. 
The  firft  was,  "  That  whoever  was  turned  out  of  any  pub- 
"  lick  office  by  the  people,  fhould  be  thereby  rendered 
"  incapable  of  bearing  any  afterwards."  The  fecond, 
"  That  if  anymagiftrate  fhould  condemn  a  Roman  to  be 
u  banifhed,  without  a  legal  trial,  the  people  fhouid  be 
"  authorized  to  take  cognizance  of  it." 

One  of  thefe  laws  was  mamfeftly  levelled  at  Marcus 
OttaviuSs  who,  at  the  irrigation  of  Tiberius,  had  been 
deprived  of  his  tribunefhip  -,  the  other  againftPopiiius, 
who,  in  his  praetorfhip,  had  bnnifhed  all  Tibenus's 
friends;  whereupon  Popilius,  being  unwilling  to  fland 
the  hazard  of  a  trial,  fled  out  of  Italy.  As  fcr  the  for- 
mer law,  it  was  dropped  by  Caius  himfelf,  who  de- 
clared his  readinefs  to  oblige  Octavius  at  the  requeft  cf 
his  mother  Cornelia.  This  was  very  acceptable  and  plea- 
fing  to  the  people,  who  had  a  great  veneration  for  Cor- 
nelia, both  on  account  of  her  father,  and  her  children  ; 
and  therefore  they  afterwards  erected  a  ftatue  of  brafs 
in  honour  of  her,  with  this  infcription,  "  Cornelia  the 
"  mother  of  the  Gracchi."  There  are  fe  veral  fink  ing  ex- 
preffions  recorded  of  him  concerning  her.  To  one  of  her 
adverfaries,  he  faid,  "Po  youprefumeto  reflect  uponCor- 
"  nelia  the  mother  of  Tiberius  ?"  And  becaufe  the  perfon 

who 

in  the  province  ;  and  it  is  uncertain  which  of  thefe  two  accounts  i» 
fight. 

02.  (4)   Piu- 
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who  made  the  reflections  was  infamous  for  his  lewd- 
nefs,  he  faid,  "  Have  you  the  impudence  to  compare 
*'  yourfelf  with  Cornelia?  Have  you  brought  forth  chil- 
"  dren  as  me  has  done  ?  And  yet  all  Rome  knows,  that 
"  me  has  refrained  from  the  converfation  of  merf,  longer 
"  than  you  yourfelf  have  done."  Thefe,  and  many  other 
fuch  fatirical  expreilicns  may  be  collected  out  of  his  wri- 
tings. , 

He  afterwards  propofed  feveral  other  laws,  to  raife 
the  people's  authority,  and  to  lefTen  that  of  the  fenate. 
The  firft  was  concerning  the  publick  lands,  which  were 
to  be  divided  amongft  the  poor  citizens.  Another  was 
concerning  the  common  foldiers,  that  they  fhould  be 
cloathed  at  the  publick' charge,  without  any  diminu- 
tion of  their  pay  ;  and  that  no  one  mould  be  obliged  to 
ferve  in  the  army,  who  was  not  full  feventeen  years 
old.  Another  gave  the  fame  liberty  to  all  the  Italians 
in  general,  of  voting  at  elections,  as  was  granted  to- 
the  citizens  of  Rome.  Another  was  concercing  the 
price  of  corn,  which  was  to  be  fold  at  a  lower  rate  than, 
formerly  to  the  poor.  Another  was  concerning  mat- 
ters of  judicature,  whereby  the  authority  of  the  fenate 
was  very  much  retrenched.  For  only  fenators  were  for- 
merly judges  in  all  caufes,  by  which  means  their  autho- 
rity was  very  much  dreaded  by  the  Roman  knights,  and 
the  people.  But  he  joined  three  hundred  of  the  eque- 
ftrin  order  with  the  fenators,  who  were  three  hundred 
likewife  in  number  ;  and  ordained,  that  a  judicial  au- 
thority fhould  be  equally  inverted  in  the  fix  hundred  (4). 
While  he  was  arguing  for  the  ratification  of  this  law, 
lie  exerted  himfelf  with  uncommon  zeal ;  and  whereas 
all  other  orators  in  their  fpeeches  ufed  to  turn  their 
faces  towards-  the  fenate  houfe,  and  the  place  called 
Comitium,  he,  on  the  contrary,  for  the  firft  time,  in  his 
harangue  to  the  people  on. this  occafion,  turned  himfelf 
the  other  way  towards  them, 'and  after  that  time  always 
obferved  the  fame  -  pofture.  However  infignificant  this 

change 

(4)  Plutarch  is  miflaken  in  this  prived  the  fenators  of  trie  right  of 
account,  as'  Rnaldus  has  proVed  judging  and  veiled  it  folely  in  the 
Caius  did  not  join  the  knights  knights.  It  was  not  till  many 
with  the  fenators,  but  entirely  de-  years  after  the  death  of  Caius 

that 
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change  of  the  poilure  of  his  body  might  feem,  yet  it 
was  the  caufe  of  no  fmall  alteration  in  the  flate.  For 
he  in  a  manner  converted  the  government  from  an  ari- 
ftocracy  into,  a  democracy,  intimating  by  that  action, 
that  all  orators  mould  addrefs  thcmfelves,  to  the  people, 
and  not  to  the  fenate. 

As  foon  as  the  commonalty  had  ratified  this  law,  and 
given  him  authority  to  elect  out  of  the  knights  thofe 
whom  he  approved  of,  to  be  judges,  he  was  inverted 
with  fuch  an  ablblute  power,  that  the  fenate  fubmitted 
to  confult  with  him  in  matters  of  difficulty  ;  and  he 
always  took  care  to  advife  nothing  that  might  any 
way  derogate  from  the  honour  of  that  body.  Thus, 
his  refolution  about  the  corn  which  Fabius  the  Proprae- 
tor fent  from  Spain,  was  vsryjuft  and  hpnourable ;  for 
Ke  perfuaded  the  fenate  to  fell  the  corn,  and  return  the 
money  to  thofe  cities  which  had  furnifhed  them  with  it  ; 
he  alfo  propofed  that  Fabius  ihould  be  cenfured,  for 
having  rendered  the  Roman  government  odious  and  in 
fupportable  to  the  provinces  abroad.  This  propofal 
procured  him  extraordinary  refpett  and  favour  in  the 
provinces.  Befides  this,  he  propofed  laws  for  fettling 
colonies,  for  repairing  the  highways,  and  for  building 
publick  granaries.  Of  all  which  works  he  himfelf  un- 
dertook the  management  and  fuperintendence  ^  yet  he 
never  funk  under  the  weight  of  fo  many  great  and  diffi- 
cult undertakings,  but  executed  them  with  fuch  won- 
derful expedition  and  diligence,  as  if  he  had  been  en- 
trufted  with  only  one  :  infomuch  that  all  perfons,  evea 
thofe  who  hated  and  feared  him,  were  amazed  to  fee 
how  active  and  indullrious  he  was  in  effecting  all  his 
defigns.  As  for  the  people  themfelves,  they  vere 
ftrangely  tranfported  at  the  very  fight  of  him ;  efpe- 
cially  whenever  they  faw  him  furrounded  with  crouds  of 
labourers,  artificers,  meflengers,  officers,  foldiers,  and 
men  of  learning.  All  thefe  he  treated  with  an  eafy  fa- 
miliarity ;  yet  he  always  took  care  to  fupport  his  dig- 
nity 

that  this  authority  was  divided  life  of  Tiberius,  p.  200,  For  the 
between  them.  Plutarch  has  law  propofed  by  him  was  the  fame 
committed  the  fame  error  in  the  with  this  of  Caius. 
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nity  even  in  his  greateft  condefcenfions,  accommodatin 
his  behaviour  to  the  quality  of  every  particular  perfon 
fo  that  his  enemies  were  looked  upon  as  envious  detrac- 
tors, whenever  they  reprefented  him  as  a  man  of  a  harfh, 
violent,  and  overbearing  difpofition.    For  he  had  the  pecu- 
liar art  of  infmuatinghimfelf  into  the  favour  of  the  people 
more  by  his  common  converfation,  than  by  his  publick 
harangues. 

But  his  chief  endeavour  was  to  put  the  highways  into 
good  condition,  always  taking  care  to  make  them  ele- 
gant and  pleafant,  as  well  as  convenient.  They  were 
drawn  through  the  country  exactly  in  a  flrait  line  - 
ibme  were  paved  with  hewn  {tone,  others  covered  with 
binding  fand,  brought  thither  from  the  places  adjacent 
for  that  purpofe.  When  he  met  with  any  valleys  or 
deep  holes,  occafioned  by  great  floods,  he  either  caufed 
them  to  be  filled  up  with  rubbifh,  or  bridges  to  be 
built  over  them  ;  and  being  made  level,  and  of  an  equal 
height  on  both  fides,  the  whole  work  afforded  a  regu- 
lar and  beautiful  profpect.  Befide  this,  he  cauled  all 
the  roads  to  be  divided  into  miles,  (each  mile  contain- 
ing a  little  lefs  than  eight  furlongs)  and  erected  pillars 
of  flone  to  mark  thefe  divifions.  He  likewife  placed 
other  ftones  at  fmall  diftances  from  one  another,  on 
both  fides  of  the  way,  by  means  of  which  travellers 
might  get  eafily  on  horfeback  without  the  help  of  fer- 
vants. 

For  thefe  reafons,  the  people  highly  extolled  him, 
and  were  ready  upon  alloccafions  to  exprefs  their  affec- 
tion towards  him.  One  day,  in  an  oration  to  the  peo- 
ple he  declared,  "  that  he  had  only  one  favour  to  re- 
"  queft  ;  which,  if  granted,  he  fhould  think  the  greateft 
te  obligation  ;  but  if  it  were  denied,  he  would  not  com- 
"  plain."  This  expreffion  made  every  one  believe,  that 
his  ambition  wa.s  to  be  Conful  ;  and  it  was  generally  ex- 
pected that  he  would  defire  to  be  both  Conful  and  Tri- 
bune at  the  fame  time.  When  the  day  for  election  of 
Con fuls  came,  and  all  were  waiting  with  great  folicitude 
for  the  event,  he  appeared  in  the  Campus  Martius  with 
Caius  Fannius,  and  joined  with  the  reft  of  his  friends 

to 
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to  make  interefl  for  him.  This  was  of  great  fervice  to 
Fannius  ;  and  he  was  immediately  declared  Conful. 
Caius  likewife  was  then  elected  Tribune  the  fecond  time, 
without  his  own  feeking  or  petitioning  for  it,  but  mere- 
ly from  the  zeal  and  affedion  of  the  people. 

When  he  underftood  that  the  fenators  were  his  de- 
clared enemies,  and  that  Fannius  himfelf  was  not  hear- 
tily his  friend,  he  began  again  to  flatter  the  people  with 
other  new  laws.  He  propofed  that  a  colony  of  Roman 
citizens  fhould  be  fent  to  Tarentum  and  Capua,  and  that 
all  the  Latins  mould  enjoy  the  fame  privileges  with  the 
citizens  of  Rome.  But  the  fenate  apprehending  that  this 
power  would  at  lafl  grow  dangerous  and  uncontroulable, 
took  a  new  and  unufual  courfe  to  alienate  the  peoples 
affections  from  him,  by  gratifying  them  in  things  that 
were  very  unjull  and  unrealbnable.  Livius  Drufus  was 
fellow-tribune  with  Cains,  a  perfon  who  in  the  ad- 
vantages both  of  nature  and  education  was  equal  to  any 
amongft  the  Romans,  and  not  inferior  to  the  mod  famous 
and  powerful  men  of  that  time  in  goodnefs  of  difpofiti- 
on,  in  eloquence,  and  riches.  To  him  therefore  the 
chief  fenators  made  their  application,  exhorting  him  to 
withftand  Caius,  and  to  engage  on  their  fide  in  oppofiti- 
on  to  him,  not  by  ufmg  any  force,  or  offending  the 
common  people,  but  by  gratifying  and  obliging  them 
in  fuch  things  as  it  would  have  been  more  laudable  to 
refufe  though  with  the  riik  of  incurring  their  utmoft  re- 
fentment. 

Livius  offered  to  ferve  the  fenate  with  his  authority 
in  this  bufinefs,  and  therefore  enacted  fuch  laws  as  were 
in  reality  neither  honourable  nor  advantageous  for  the 
publick  ;  his  whole  defign  being  to  contend  with  Caius 
(as  comedians  do)  in  pleafing  and  flattering  the  popu- 
lace. By  this  the  fenate  plainly  mowed,  that  they  were 
not  fo  much  difpleafed  with  Caius's  conduct  as  actuated 
by  a  perfonal  hatred  to  him,  and  refolution  to  take 
every  method  to  crufh  and  deflroy  him.  For  when 
Caius  propofed  to  plant  only  two  colonies^  and  menti- 
oned the  mdft  deferving  citizens  for  that  purpofe,  they 
accufed  him  of  fervilely  courting  the  favour  of  the 

O  4  people ; 
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people  ;  but  on  the  contrary  they  affifted  Drufus,  when 
he  propofed  to  fend  twelve  colonies  abroad,  each  of 
which  was  to  cdnfift  of  three  thoufand  perfons,  and 
thofe  too  the  meaneft  that  he  could  find.  When  Cains 
divided  the  publick  lands  amongft  the  poor  citizens, 
and  charged  them  with  a  fmall  rent  annually  to  be 
paid  into  the  treafurv,  they  wereangry'at  him,  as  one  who 
fawned  upon  the  people  only  for  his  own  intereft;  yet 
afterwards  they  commended  Drufus,  though  he  exempt- 
ed them  from  paying  even  that  little  acknowledgment. 
BeGdts,  they  were  difplealed  with  Cains,  for  giving  the 
Latins  an  equal  power  with  the  Romans,  of  voting  at 
the  election  of  magiftrates  ;  but  when  Drufus  propofed, 
that  it  might  not  be  lawful  for  a  Roman  Captain  to 
fcourge  a  Latin  foldier,  they  promoted  the  paffing  of 
that  law.  And  Drufus  in  all  his  fpeeches  to  the  people, 
told  them,  "That  he  propofed  no  laws  but  fuch  as  were 
"  agieeable  to  the  fenate,  who  had  a  particular  regard  k> 
"  the  advantage  of  the  people."  And  this  indeed  was  the 
only  fervice  he  did  to  the  publick  during  the  time  of  his 
tnbunefhip.  For  the  people  were  by  this  more  favour- 
ably difpofed  towards  the  fenate  :  and  whereas  they  for- 
merly fufpecled  and  hated  the  principal  fenators,  Livius 
appeafed  and  mitigated  all  their  jealoufy  and  animofity, 
by  perfuading  them,  that  he  had  done  nothing  for  the 
benefit  of  the  commonality  without  their  advice  and 
.approbation.  But  what  chiefly  convinced  the  people 
of  Drufus's  integrity  and  affection  for  them,  was,  that  he 
never  feemed  to  propole  any  law  relating  to  himfelf,  or 
for  his  own  advantage.  For  he  committed  the  charge 
of  fettling  the  colonies  to  other  commiflioners  \  neither 
did  he  ever  concern  himfelf  with  the  diftribution  of 
money  ;  whereas  Caius always  reierved  to  himfelf  mod 

..he  commiifions,   elpecially   thofe   that   were  -of  the 
greateft  importance. 

When  Rubrius,  another  Tribune  of   the  people,  had 

propofed 

(4)  Here  we  find  Carthage  j£neid,andeonfequently  it  was  not 
harncdjunonia.that  is"  thecity  of  by  a  poetick  fit'tion  that  he  faid, 
"  Juno,"  hyCnius  near  a  hundred  Qijamjuno  ferlur  tetris  magis 
y ears  before  Virgil  undertook  LL  '  twnibut  unam. 
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propofed  to  rebuild  Carthage,  which   had   been  demo- 
lifhed  by  Scipio,  it  fell  to  Caius's  lot  to  fee    this   per- 
formed; and  for  that  purpofe  he  failed  to  Africa.     Dru- 
fus  took  the  opportunity  of  his  abfence  to  infinuate  him- 
fclf  (till  more  into  the  peoples  affeclions,    which  he  did 
chiefly  by  accufing  Fulvius,  who  was  a  particular  friend 
to  Caiui,  and   had  been  deputed  a  commiffioner    with 
him  for  the  divifions  of  the  lands.     He  was  a  man  of  a 
turbulent  fpirir,  and  'notbrioufly  hated  by  the   fenate; 
and  befides,  he  was  fufpected  by  mod  of  the  Romans  to 
have  fomented  a  difference  between  them  and  their  con- 
federates, and  underhand  to  have  perfuaded  the  Italians 
to  rebel.     Thcfe  things  indeed  were   faid   without  any 
direct  proof  but  his  violent  and  feditious   temper  ren- 
dered them  probable.     This  was  one  principal  caufe  of 
Caius's  ruin ;  for  part  of  the  hatred  which  Fulvius  had 
incurred  devolved  upon  him.      And  when  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  h-ppened  to  die  fuddenly,  and  no  outward  caufe 
of  fuch  an  unexpected   death   appeared,,    except    fome 
marks  of  blows  upon  his  body,  which   intimated  that 
he  had  been  murdered,  (as  we  have   related  in   the  hif- 
tory  of  his  life)   the  greateft   part   of  the    blame  was 
thrown  npon  Fulvius,  becaufe  he  was  his  mortal  enemy, 
and  that  very  day  had  bitterly   inveighed  againft   Scipio 
in  the  Roilrum  ;  but  Caius  was  not  entirely  clear   from 
fufpicion.     However  this    horrible   murder  committed 
upon  one  of  the  greateft  and  mod  honourable  men    in 
Rome,  was  never  either  punifhed  or  enquired  into   tho- 
roughly ;  for  the  populace   oppofed    and    hindred    the 
proceedings  of  juftice,   for  fear  Caius  mould   be   found 
acceflbry    to  the  murder.     But  this  happened  fome  time 
before. 

Whilft  Caius  was  employed  in  Africa  in  rebuilding 
and  repeopling  Carthage,  (which  he  (4)  named  Junonia) 
may  unfavourable  omens  and  prodigies  are  reported  to 
have  happened.  For  a  fudden  guft  of  wind  falling  upon 

the 

Pojlhabita  cofui/t  Snmo.  duced  Caius  to  change  the   anci- 

It  is  plain  he  was  therein    autho-     ent  nirne  of  Carthage  into  that  of 
ri/cd  by  a  received  tradition,  the     June 
>vitli    that    which  had    in- 

(5)  Aure- 
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the  firft  ftandard,  and  the  enfign  holding  it  faft,  the 
ftaff  broke  :  another  fudden  dorm  blew  away  the  lacri- 
fices  which  were  laid  upon  the  altar,  and  carried  them 
over  the  bounds  that  had  been  marked  out  for  the  new 
city;  and  fome  wolves  in  their  incurfions  carried  off 
the  marks  that  had  been  fet  up.  Caius  in  fpite  of  all 
thefe  unlucky  omens  having  regulated  and  fettled  every 
thing  in  the  fpace  of  feventy  days,  made  what  hafte  he 
could  to  return  to  Rome,  where  he  understood  that  Ful- 
vius  was  opprefled  by  Drufus,  and  that  the  prefent  junc- 
ture of  affairs  required  his  prefence.  For  Lucius  OpU 
mius,  who  was  zealous  for  the  nobility,  and  had  great 
intereft  in  the  fenate,  having  the  preceding  year  flood 
for  the  Confulfhip,  loft  it  through  the  oppofition  raifed 
by  Caius  in  favour  of  Fannius.  But  he  now  feemed  likely 
to  fucceed,  for  he  was  fupportcd  by  a  very  numerous, 
and  powerful  party  j  and  it  was  generally  believed,  that 
if  he  were  chofen,  he  would  wholly  ruin  Caius's  inte- 
reft, which  was  already  in  a  declining  condition  ;  and  the 
plebeians  were  now  fatiated  with  thefe  popular  meafures, 
becaufe  there  were  feveral  others  who  every  day  con- 
trived new  ways  to  pleafe  them,  with  which  the  fenate 
readily  complied. 

After  his  return  to  Rome  he  quitted  his  houfe  on  the 
Palatine  mount,  and  went  to  live  near  the  Forum,  there- 
by endeavouring  to  make  himfelf  more  popular,  be- 
caufe moft  of  the  pooreft  and  meaneft  inhabitants  lived 
there.  In  the  next  place  he  propofed  fome  new  laws, 
in  order  to  have  them  ratified  by  the  votes  of  the  peo- 
ple; upon  which  account  he  convened  a  prodigious 
multitude  from  all  the  adjacent  places :  but  the  fenate 
perfuaded  Fannius  the  Conful,  to  command  all  perfons 
who  were  not  inhabitants  of  Rome,  to  depart  the  city.  A 
new  and  unufual  proclamation  was  thereupon  made, 
prohibiting  any  of  the  allies  or  confederates  to  appear 
at  Rome  during  that  time.  Caius  on  the  contrary  pub- 
lifhed  an  edict,  accufing  the  Conful  for  what  he  had 
done,  and  afluring  the  confederates,  that  if  they  would 
continue  upon  the  place,  they  might  rely  upon  his  affift- 
ance  and  protection.  However  he  was  not  fo  good  as 

his 
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his  word ;  for  though  he  faw  one  of  his  own  intimate 
friends  and  companions  dragged  to  prifon  by  Fannius's 
officers,  he  patted  by,  without  aflifting  him,  either  be- 
caufe  he  was  afraid  to  fhew  that  his  power  was  de- 
creafed,  or  beeaufe  he  was  unwilling  (as  he  himfelf 
laid)  to  give  his  enemies  an  opportunity,  which  they 
very  much  defjred,  of  making  an  infurrectibn.  About 
that  time  there  happened  likewife  a  difference  between 
him  and  his  collegues  upon  this  occafion.  A  com- 
bat of  gladiators  was  to  be  exhibited  before  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Forum,  and  mofl  of  the  magiftrates  erected 
IcafFolds  round  about,  with  an  intention  of  letting  them 
for  money.  Caius  commanded  them  to  take  down 
their  fcaffolds,  that  the  poor  people  might  fee  the  fport 
without  paying  any  thing.  But  no  body  obeying  his 
orders,  he  employed  a  number  of  workmen  whom  he 
had  under  him,  to  remove  all  the  fcafToJds  the  very 
night  before  the  fpectacle  was  to  be  exhibited  ;  fo  that 
in  the  morning  the  Forum  was  left  quite  clear  for  the 
people.  This  made  the  populace  efteem  him  a  man 
of  great  generofity  and  refolution;  but  he  very  much 
difobliged  his  collegues,  who  looked  upon  this  as  a  very 
rafh  and  violent  action. 

This  was  thought  to  be  the  chief  reafon  that  he  failed 
of  being  a  third  time  elected  tribune;  not  but  that  he 
had  the  moft  votes,  but  his  collegues  out  of  revenge 
caufed  fulfe  returns  to  be  made.  But  this  indeed  is  not 
abfolutely  certain.  However,  he  very  much  refented 
this  repulfe,  and  behaved  with  unufual  arogance  towards 
fome  of  his  adverfaries,  W!K>  were  joyful  at  his  defeat, 
telling  them,  u  That  ail  their  mirth  was  no  better  than 
"  a  ioolifh  Sardonian  laugh ;  they  not  being  (enfible 
11  how  much  their  actions  were  eclipfed  by  the  Juftrc 
of  his. 

As  foon  as  Opimius  was  chofen  Conful,  they  cancel- 
led feveral  af  Caius's  laws,  and  caufed  an  enquiry  to  be 
made  into  his  transactions  at  Carthage,  omitting  nothing 
which  might  tend  to  enrage  him,  that  from  fome  effect 
of  his  palfion  they  might  find  out  a  plaufible  pretence 
fo  put  him  to  death.  Caiua  at  fiift  bore  theie  things 

very 
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very  patiently  ;  but  afterwards,  at  the  infligation  of 
his  friends,  and  efpecially  of  Fulvius,  he  relolved  to 
raife  a  party  to  oppofe  the  Conful.  .  His  mother  Cor- 
nelia alfo  is  reported  by  fome  to  have  aflifted  in  pro- 
moting'this  fe'dition,  by  fending  privately  feveral  ftran- 
gers  into  Rome  in  the  habit  of  reapers;  and  this  (they 
ifay)  is  mentioned  in  her  letters  to  her  fon,  though  it  is 
exprefitd  very  obfcurely.  However  it  is  confidently 
affirmed  by  others,  that  Cornelia  did  not  in  the  leaft  ap- 
prove of  thefe  meafures. 

When  the  day  came  in  which  Opimius  defigned  to 
abrogate  the  laws  of  Cains,  both  parties  met  v\  ty  early 
at  the  capitol ;  and  when  the  Conful  had  facrifked,  one 
Quintus  Antyllius,  a  liclor,  carrying  out  the  entrails  of 
the  beaft,  faid  to  Fulvius,  and  his  friends  who  flood  about 
him,  "  Ye  factious  citizens,  make  way  for  honeft  men." 
Some  report,  that  befides  this  provoking  language,  he 
cxtened  his  naked  arm  towards  them  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  to  exprefs  the  utmoft  fcorn  and  contempt.  Upon 
this  they  prefently  flew  him  with  large  ftyles  or  bod- 
kins, which,  it  is  faid,  were  made  for  that  purpofe. 
This  murder  caufed  a  fudden  confirmation  in  the 
whole  aflembly,  and  the  heads  of  each  faction  were 
differently  affected  by  it :  as  for  Caius  he  was  very  an- 
gry, and  feverely  repremanded  thofe  of  his  own  party, 
for  having  given  their  adverfaries  fuch  an  advantage 
againft  them,  for  which  they  had  been  fo  long  watch- 
ing :  Opimius  feized  this  occalion  with  pleafure,  and 
excited  the  people  to  revenge  ;  but  a  great  fhower  of 
rain  falling  on  a  fudden,  put  an  end  to  the  bufinefs 
of  that  day. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  Conful  fummoned  the 
fenate,  and  whilft  he  was  difpaiching  affairs  in  the 
houfe,  the  corpfe  of  Antyllius,  as  it  had  been  before 
concerted,  was  laid  naked  upon  a  bier,  and  brought 
through  the  Forum  to  the  fenate-houfe  with  loud  out- 
cries and  lamentations.  Opimius  knew  the  defign  very 
well ;  however  he  feemed  to  wonder  what  the  meaning 
of  it  mould  be  ;  fo  that  the  fenators  went  out  to  en~ 
quire  the  occafion  of  it ;  and  (landing  round  the  corpfe, 

they 
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they  lamented  the  perfon  that  was  flain  and  exclaimed 
againft  the  inhumanity  of  the  action.  Notwithftanding 
which,  this  fcene  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a 
deteftation  of  the  nobility,  who  could  without  any  re- 
morfe  aiTaflinate  Tiberius  Gracchus,  a  Tribune  of  the 
people,  in  the  Capitol,  and  throw  his  corpfe  into  the  ri- 
-  ver ;  and  yet  when  the  body  of  fuch  an  hireling  as  Antyl- 
lius,  a  common  lidor,  (who  if  he  fell  unjuflly,  brought 
that  misfortune  upon  himlelf)  lay  expofed  to  publick 
view,  they  furrounded  the  bier,  lamented  his  fate,  and 
paid  unco  mon  honours  to  his  obfequies  ;  and  all  this 
with  a  dtfign  to  d^ftroy  the  only  perfon  left  who  was 
zealous  for  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

The  fenators  after  fome  time  withdrew  into  the  fenate- 
houfe,  where  they  immediately  pafled  a  decree,  enjoin- 
ing OpimiustheConful  to  make  ufe  of  all  his  power  for 
the  prefervation  of  the  common  wealth  and  the  fupprelliou 
of  tyrants.  The  decree  being  parted,  the  Conful  imme- 
diately commanded  the  fenators  to  arm  themielves,  and 
the  Roman  knights  to  be  in  readinefs  very  early  the  next 
morning,  and  every  one  of  them  to  be  attended  with  two 
fervants  well  armed.  Fulvius  on  the  other  fide  got  to- 
gether the  rabble,  and  prepared  to  oppofe  him.  As  Ca- 
ius  was  returning  from  the  Forum,  he  made  a  full  flop 
juft  before  his  father's  ftatue,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  it 
for  a  confiderable  time,  but  (aid  nothing;  he  only  fighed, 
and  let  fall  fome  tears,  and  then  departed.  This  made 
no  fmall  impreflion  upon  thofe  who  faw  it,  and  they  be- 
gan to  upbraid  themfelves,  that  they  mould  defert  and 
betray  fo  worthy  a  man  as  Caius.  They  therefore  went 
directly  to  his  houfe,  remaining  there  as  a  guard  about 
it  all  night,  but  in  a  different  manner  from  thofe  who 
guarded  Fulvius ;  for  they  fpent  their  time  in  drinking 
and  fhouting  in  a  riotous  manner,  Fulvius  himfelf 
prompting  them  to  it  by  his  own  example;  for  he  got 
drunk  firft,  and  fpoke  and  acted  many  things  very  un- 
becoming his  age  and  character.  On  the  other  fide,  the 
party  which  guarded  Caius  were  very  fober  and  filent, 
iclieying  one  another  by  turns,  and  prudently  forecaft- 
ing,  as  is  ufual  in  publick  calamities,  what  the  iiTue  of 

things 
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things  might  be.  As  foon  as  day-light  appeared,  Fulvi- 
us,  who  fiept  found  after  his  debauch,  was  with  much 
difficulty  rouzed  by  his  party,  who  armed  themfelves 
with  weapons  which  hung  up  in  his  houfe,  and  had  been 
formerly  taken  from  the  Gauls,  whom  he  conquered  in 
.the  time  of  his  Confulfhip ;  and  being  thus  accoutred 
they  marched  with  loud  cries  and  menaces  to  poflefs 
themfelves  of  the  Aventine  mount. 

Caius  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  arm  himfelf,  but 
went  out  in  his  gown,  as  if  he  had  been  going  to  the  af- 
fembly  of  the  people ;  only  he  had  a  fhort  dagger  under 
it.  As  he  was  going  out,  his  wife  came  running 
to  him  at  the  gate  holding  him  with  one  hand,  and 
her  little  ion  with  the  other,  and  addrefled  herfelf  to  him 
in  this  manner  :  "  Alas  Caius,  I  do  not  now  part  with  you, 
"  as  if  you  were  going  to  make  fpeeches  to  the  people, 
"  either  as  a  Tribune  or  a  Law  giver  j  nor  as  if  you 
"  were  entering  upon  fome  glorious  expedition,  wherein 
"  if  you  fhould  fall,  my  grief  would  at  lead  be 
"  attended  with  honour.  Bat  now  you  expofe  yourfelf 
u  to  the  murderers  of  Tiberius,  and  generoufly  go  unarm- 
"  cd,  chufing.  rather  to  fufTer,  the  word  of  injuries,  than 
"••  be  in  a  capaci  ty.  of  doing  any.yourfelf.  •  But  your  death 
<c:can:beof  no-fervice  to  your  country.  Faction  prevails; 
'*'  violence  and;  the  fvvord  are  now  the  only  meafures  of 
";}uftice.  .Had  your  brother  fallen  before  Numantia, 
".the; .enemy  would  have  .been  obliged  by  the  laws  of  war 
"  to -have  redo  ted  to  us  his  dead  body;  hut  I  probably 
^  rnuil  be  a  fuppliant  to  rivers  and  feas,  that  they 
"would  fome  where  difcover  your  body,  to  my  view-, 
"for  what  protection  can  we  promife  ourfelves  either 
"  from  the  laws,  or  the  Gods,  fince  the  murder  of  Tibe- 
rius?" Whilft  .Licinnia  was  thus  lamenting, .Caius  gent- 
.  -ly  difengaged  himfelf  from  her  embraces,  and  marched 
on  in  filence  with  his  friends.  She  endeavouring  to  lay 
hold  of  his  robe,  fell  proftrate  upon  the  earth,  where 
fhe  lay  a  long  time  fpeechlefs.  At  .laft  her  fervants  fee- 
ing her.  in  that  condition  took  her  up,  and  conveyed  her 
her  brother  CrafTus. 

Fulvius 

(c)  Aurelius  Victor  and  Valerius  Maximus  call  him  Lsetorms. 

(6)  Th«e 
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Fulvius,  when  all  the  people  were  aflembled  by  the 
advice  of  Caius  Tent  his  youngeft  fon  into  the  Forum, 
with  an  herald's  wand  in  his  hand.  He  was  a  very 
handfome  youth  ;  and  addreiling  himfelf  to  the  Conful 
and  the  fenate  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  a  becoming 
modefty,  he  humbly  offered  proposals  of  agreement. 
..  The  majo  part  of  the  affembly  were  inclinable  to  accept 
ot  the  propofals  ;  but  Opimius  was  of  opinion,  "  that  it 
"  did  not  become  them  to  fend  their  heralds  and  ca- 
"  pitulate  with  the  fenate,  but  to  furrender  themfelves 
"  to  juftice  as  offenders,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  their 
"  pardon  by  their  fubmifiion."  At  the  fame  time  he  com- 
manded the  youth  not  to  return,  unlefs  they  would  com- 
ply with  thefe  conditions.  Caius,  as  it  is  reported,  was 
very  defirous  to  go  and  clear  himfelf  before  the  fe- 
nate ;  but  none  of  his  friends  confenting  to  it,  Fulvius 
fent  his  fon  a  fecond  time  with  the  fame  propofals 
as  before.  But  Opimius,  who  defired  nothing  more 
than  to  come  to  blows,  caufed  the  youth  to  be  appre- 
hended, and  committed  into  cuft'ody;  and  then  with  a 
flrong  body  of  foot  foldiers,  and  fome  Cretan  archers, 
he  fet  upon  that  party  which  was  under  the  command  of 
Fulvius.  The  archers  did  fuch  execution,  and  wound- 
ed fo  many  of  them,  that  they  were  foon  put  to  flight. 
Fulvius  abfconded  for  a  time  in  an  old  bath  which  was 
not  ufed ;  but  fhortly  after  being  difcovered,  he  and  his 
eldeft  fon  were  flain  together. 

Caius  was  not  obferved  to  encounter  any  one-,  but 
being  extremely  concerned  at  thefe  outrages,  he  re- 
tired to  Diana's  temple  :  there  he  attempted  to  kill 
himfelf  but  was  hindered  by  his  faithful  friends,  Pom- 
ponius  and  Licinius  (5).  They  took  his  fword  away 
from  him,  and  very  earneftly  prefled  him  to  endea- 
vour to  make  his  efcape.  It  is  reported,  that  before 
lie  quitted  the  temple  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and 
lifting  up  his  hands  to  the  Goddefs,  he  praye<d  earneftly 
that  the  people  as  a  punifhment  for  their  ingratitude 
and  treachery,  might  always  remain  in  ilavery  j  for  as 
foon  as  a  proclamation  was  made  of  a  pardon,  they 
immediately  deferted  him. 

WhilO; 
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Whilft  Cains  was  endeavouring  to  make  his  efcape, 
he  was  fo  clofely  purfued  by  his  enemies,  that  they  had 
almoft  overtaken  him  juft  as  he  was  got  to  the  wooden 
bridge.  There  his  two  friends  perfuaded  him  to  make 
the  beft  of  his  way,  whilft  the\  oppofed  his  purfuers  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  pofting  themfelves  at  the  foot 
of  the  bridge,  they  made  fo  vigorous  a  refinance'  that 
no  one  could  pafs  till  they  were  both  killed  upon  the 
fpot.  Caius  had  no  other  companion  in  his  flight  but 
one  of  his  flaves  called  Philocrates.  All  indeed  en- 
couraged him,  as  they  do  champions  when  they  enter 
the  lifts,  but  none  of  them  allifted  him,  or 'would  fo 
much  as  lend  him  a  horle,  though  fhe  earneftly  de- 
fired  it,  becatife  his  enemies  had  gained  ground,  and 
were  almoft  come  up  with' him.  However,  he  was  juft 
far  enough  before  them  to  get  into  a  grove  (6)  confecrat- 
ed  to  the  furies.  There  he  was  flain  by  his  flave,  who 
when  he  had  rendered  that  fervice  to  his  mafter  killed 
himfelf.  Some  fay  they  were  both  taken  alive  by  their 
enemies,  and  that  Philocrates  embraced  his  mafter  fo 
clofe,  that  they  could  not  wound  Caius  till  they  hati  flain 
him. 

They  fay,  that  when  Caius's  head  was  cut  off,  and 
carried  away  by  one  of  his  murderers,  one  of  the  friends 
ofOpimius,  called  Septimuleius,  met  him,  and  forced  it 
from  him  ;  becaufe,  before  the  battle  began,  they  had 
made  proclamation,  that  whoever  fhould  bring  the 
heads  of  Caius  and  Fulvius,  fhould,  as  a  reward,  re- 
ceive their  weight  in  g'jld.  Septimulcius  therefore  hav- 
ing; fixed  Caius's  head  upon  the  top  of  his  fpear,  came 
and  prefented  it  to  Opimius.  The  fcales  being  brought, 
it  was  found  to  weigh  above  feventeen  pounds.  But 
in  this  affair,  Septinmleius  gave  as  great  figns  of  his 
knavery,  as  he  did  of  his  cruelty  ;  for  luvi.'ig  taken 
cut  the  brains,  lie  filled  the  fkull  with  lead.  There 

were 

(6)  This  is  what  the  Romans  This     Goddefs     had     a      hiph- 

caii  Luc  us  Fuiinse,  the  grove  of  priclr     called     Flamen     Fuiir.a- 

the  Gcddefs  Fuiina.      For   that  is.nd  a  feuival  called  Furinalia. 

.Goddefs     was     'F.finvs     Fu;im>.  Yarro   in    hi-;    fifth  Hook   tie  li'n- 

Arici    this    grove     was  near    the  gnal-atma   .'HV-,  "  Furmalia,  & 

bllcius  or  wooden  bridge.  "  Furina 
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were  others  who  brought  the  head  of  Tulvilis  too,  but 
did  not  receive  the  reward,  becaufe  they  were  very 
mean  and  inconiiderable  perfons. 

The  corpfe  of  Caius  and  Fulvius,  as  well  as  of  the 
reft  who  had  been  flam,  to  the  number  of  three  thou- 
fand  men,  were  all  thrown  into  the  river  ;  their  goods 
were  confiscated,  and  their  widows  forbid  to  put  them- 
felves  iato  mourning.  They  deprived  Licinia  the  wife 
of  Cains  of  her  portion  ;  and  as  an  addition  to  all  their 
inhumanity,  they  barbaroufly  murdered  Fulvius's 
youngeft  fon,  though  he  had  not  taken  up  arms  againft 
them,  or  been  prefect  in  the  battle :  his  crime  was, 
that  he  had  propofed  articles  of  agreement ;  for  which 
he  was  firft  imprifoned,  andthen  (lain. 

Bjt  that  which  enraged  the  common  people  moil  of 
all,  was,  the  temple  of  Concord  built  at  that  time  by 
Opimius,  as  if  he  gloried  and  triumphed  in  the  daughter 
of  fo  many  citizens  :  wherefore  fomebody  in  the  night- 
time placed  the  following  vcrfe  under  the  infcription  : 

Madnefs  and  difcord  Concord's  temple  rais'd. 

This  Opimius  was  the  firft,  who  during  his  Conful- 
fhip  prefumed  to  ufurp  the  power  of  a  Dictator,  and 
condemned,  without  trial,  not  only  three  thoufand  ci- 
tizens, but  Caius  Gracchus,  andFulvius'Flaccus,  one  of 
whom  had  triumphed,  and  beenConful,  and  the  other 
far  excelled  all  his  contemporaries  h  virtue  and  ho- 
nour. Notwithstanding  this,  Opimius  could  not  refrain 
from  fraudulent  and  difhoneft  practices  ;  for  when  he 
was  lent  ambafTador  to  Jugurtha,  King  ofNumidia,  he 
took  bribes  ;  and  at  his  return  being  fhamefully  con- 
victed of  it,  he  became  infamous,  and  pafleda  wretched 
old  age  amidlt  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  people. 
For  though  at  firft  they  were  humbled  and  dejected  af- 
ter the  outrage  that  had  been  committed  againft  them, 

yet 

'  Furina  quod  ei  Dese  Feria:  pub-  Feftu',  "  Furinalia,  Sacra  Funnse, 

'  licze  diesis.cujusDea:  honos  apud  "  quam  Dcam  dicebant."     In  the 

'  antiques,   nam  ei  facra  inftituta  Roman  calendar    her   feftival    1*3 

'  annua,    &    Flamen   attributus,  marked  againft  the  2;th  of  July. 

(  nunc  vix  nomen  notum  paucis."  Fur.  N.  P.  LucM. 
This    is    likwife    mentioned    by 

VOL.  V.                                     P  (7)  This 
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yet  it  foon  appeared  what  refpect  and  veneration  they 
had  for  the  memory  of  the  Gracchi.  They  ordered  their 
ftatuesto  be  made,  and  fixed  up  in  publickview;  they 
confecrated  the  places  where  they  were  flain,  and  offered 
to  them  thefirft  fruits  of  every  thing,  according  to  the 
feafon  of  the  year.  Many  came  likewife  thither  to  per- 
form their  devotions,  and  daily  facrificed  and  worfhip- 
ed  there,  as  at  the  temples  of  the  Gods.  r 

It  is  reported,  that  Cornelia,  their  mother,  bore  the 
lofs  of  her  two  fons  with  great  refolution  and  magna- 
nimity ;  and  in  reference  to  the  temples  in  which  they 
were  flain,  me  faid,  "  their  memory  deferved  fuch  monu- 
"  ments.  She  fpent  the  reft  of  her  days  at  a  country- feat 
near  mount  Mifenum,  varying  in  nothing  from  her 
former  way  of  living.  She  was  very  much  refpected 
and  beloved,  and  kept  open  houfe  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  all  ftrangers,  having  daily  a  great  number  of 
Grecians  and  learned  men,  who  reforted  thither  :  nor 
was  there  any  foreign  Prince  but  received  gifts  from  her, 
and  made  her  prefents  in  return.  Thofe  who  were  con- 
verfant  with  her  were  highly  entertained  when  fhe  told 
them  any  thing  concerning  her  father  Scipio  Africanus, 
and  his  way  of  living.  But  it  was  very  furprizing  to 
hear  her  make  mention  of  her  fons  without  any  tears  or 
fign  of  grief,  and  to  give  an  account  of  their  actions 
and  misfortunes  with  the  fame  calmnefs  as  if  fhe  had 
been  relating  the  hiftory  of  fome  ancient  heroes.  This 
made  fome  imagine,  that  age,  or  the  greatnefs  of  her 
afflictions,  had  made  her  delirious,  and  wholly  infenfi- 
ble  of  her  calamities.  But  they  who  were  of  that  opi- 
nion, were  ignorant  that  a  generous  nature  and  good 
education  adminifter  infallible  remedies  under  the 
greatefl  calamities  ;  and  that  though  when  virtue  flrives 
to  Hum  affliction,  me  may  be  overborn  by  fortune,  yet 
fhe  can  never  be  deprived  by  her  of  the  power  of  fup- 
porting  affliction  with  ferenity  and  fortitude. 
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HAVING  thus  given  an  account  feverally  of  thefe 
perfons,    nothing  remains  but  to  take  a  view  of 
them  in  companion  \vith  one  another. 

As  for  the  Gracchi  j    their  groueft  enemies  and  de- 
tractors could  not  but  allow,  th.it  they  had  a  genius  for 
virtue  beyond  all  other  Romans,    which   was  improved 
by  a  generous  education.   But  Agis  andCIeomenes  ieern 
to   have  had  a    ftronger  natural  genius,    fince  though 
they   wanted  ail  the  advantages  of  a  good    education, 
and  were  bred  ur>  in  thofe  cuftoms,  and  ways  of  living, 
which  had  for  a  long  time  corrupted  others,   yet  they 
were   publick  examples   of  temperance  and  frugality. 
Bejkks,  the  Gracchi  happening  to  live  when  Rome  was 
in  her  higheft  dignity  and   reputation,    and  a  virtuous 
emulation  generally  prevailed,    might  juftly  have  been 
afhamed,   if  they  had  abandoned  that  virtue  which  was 
delivered  down  to  them  as  a  kind  of  inheritance  from 
their  anceftors.     Whereas  the  other  two  had   parents 
of  different  characters  ;    and   though  they  found  their 
country  corrupted  and  in  a  finking  condition,    yet  that 
did  not  quench  their  ardent  zeal  for  what  was  juil  and 
honourable. 

This  indeed  is  a  great  proof  of  the  integrity  of  the 
Gracchi,  and  of  their  contempt  of  riches,  that  duiing 
the  whole  time  of  their  admir.ift ration  they  kept  them- 
felves  free  from1  the  lead  imputation  of  bribery.  But 
Agis  might  very  juftly  have  refented  it,  if  any  one  had 
commended  him  for  not  having  wronged  or  defrauded 
any  man,  he  fince  distributed  among  his  fellow-citizens 
his  own  eftate,  amounting  to  fix  bundled  talents  in 
money,  befides  many  other  articles  of  a  confiderable 
value.  And  furcly  to  obtain  any  thing  by  injuftice 
mull  have  appeared  a  crime  of  a  ftrange  nature  to  him, 
who  efteemed  it  covetoufnefs  to  poflefs  greater  riches 

P  2  than 
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than  his  neighbours,  though  juflly  acquired.  If  we 
confider  the  greatnefs  and  boldnefs  of  thofe  innova- 
tions which  they  attempted,  we  l~ba!l  perceive  a  wide 
difference.  The  chief  thing  that  one  of  the  two  Ro- 
mans commonly  aimed  at,  was  the  fettling  of  colonies, 
and  the  mending  of  highways ;  and  in  particular,  the 
boldeft  defign  of  Tiberius  was  his  division  of  the  pub- 
lick  lands  ;  and  of  Caius,  the  addition  of  three  hundred 
of  the  knights  to  the  fame  number  of  fenators  in  the 
courts  of  judicature  (7).  Whereas  the  alteration  which 
Agis  and  Cleomenes  made,  was  in  a  quite  different 
manner.  They  did  not  redrefs  things  by  little  and  little, 
and  cure  fmall  diftempers-,  for  that  v/ould  have  been 
(according  to  Plato)  like  cutting  off  one  of  the  Hydra's 
heads;  but  they  made  a  thorough  change,  and  at  once 
freed  their  country  from  all  grievances  ;  or  to  fpeak 
more  truly,  they  took  away  that  change  which  was  the 
caufeofall  their  calamities,  and  fo  reftored  their  city 
to  its  ancient  (late. 

To  this  may  be  added,  that  in  whatever  the  Gracchi 
attempted  in  the  government,  they  were  conflantly  op- 
pofed  by  the  chief  men  among  the  Romans.  Whereas 
all  thofe  great  things  which  were  firii  attempted  by 
Agis  and  afterwards  executed  by  Cleomenes,  were  fup- 
ported  by  the  higheft  and  moil  venerable  authority,  by 
thofe  ancient  laws  concerning  frugality  and  equality, 
which  were  in  part  eftablifhed  by  Lycurgus,  and  in  part 
by  Apollo.  But  what  is  ft  ill  more  considerable,  from 
the  tranfadions  of  the  Gracchi  the  city  cf  Rome  received 
no  addition  to  her  former  greatneis  ;  whereas,  by  the 
conduct  of  Cleomenes,  Greece  prefently  faw  Sparta  exert- 
ing her  power  over  all  Peloponnefus,  and  contending  for 
fuperiority  with  the  greateft  Princes  of  that  age,  with 
this  only  view, 'that  me  might  deliver  Greece  from  her 
fubjeclion  to  the  Gauls  8j  and  Illyrians,  and  reftcre  her 
government,  as  formerly,  to  the  race  of  Hercules. 

J  think  too  that  fome  difference   will  appear  in  the 

characters 

(7)  This  is  a  repetition  of  the  lives  of  Tiberius  and  Caius,  p. 
naiftake  committed  before  in  the  212. 

(8)  Some 
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characters  of  thefe  great  men  from  confidering  the  dif- 
ferent manner  of  their  deaths.  The  Gracchi,  fighting 
with  their  fellow  citizens,  vVere  both  flain,  as  they  en- 
deavoured to  make  their  efcape  •,  but  Agis  willingly 
fubmitted  to  his  fate,  rather  than  he  would  occafion  the 
death  of  one  of  his  citizens.  And  Cleomenes  after  having 
been  fhamefully  affronted  and  abufed,  made  an  effort  to- 
wards revenge,  but  failing  of  that,  generoufly  fell  by 
his  own  hand. 

But  on  the  contrary,  v.e  mtift  confider,  that  Agis 
never  did  any  action  worthy  of  a  great  commander, 
being  prevented  by  an  untimely  death.  And  as  for 
all  the  many  and  glorious  victories  of  Cleomenes,  we  may 
juftly  compare  with  them  that  adion  of  Tiberius,  when 
he  was  the  firft  \\ho  foaled  the  walls  of  Carthage  ;  to 
which  might  be  added  likcwife,  the  peace  which  he  con- 
cluded with  the  Numantincs,  by  which  he  faved  the 
lives  of  twenty  thouiand  Romans,  who  otherwife  had 
certainly  been  cut  off  As  for  Caius,  both  in  this  war 
with  the  Numantines,  and  inSardina,  he  gave  extraor- 
dinary proofs  of  his  valour ;  fo  that  had  not  thofe  two 
brothers  been  cut  off  when  they  were  young,  they  might 
have  flood  in  competition  with  the  moil  renowned 
Generals  among  the  Romans. 

If  we  co  fider  their  conduct  in  point  of  govern- 
ment, we  (hall  find  that  Agis  was  too  gentle  and  remifs  ; 
for  hefufftied  himfelf  to  be  impoied  upon  by  Agefi- 
laus  ;  he  fruftrated  the  expectations  of  the  citizens,  as 
to  the  divifion  of  the  lands,  and  was  conftrained  to 
leave  all  his  defigns  imperfect  and  unfinished,  only  for 
want  of  a  manly  rcfolution.  Cleomenes,  on  the  contrary, 
aded  more  boldly  and  boifteroufly  in  all  his  pubii.  k 
tranfadion^,  and  unjuilly  flew  the  Ephori,  whom  he 
might  have  gained  over  to  his  party  by  force,  fince  he 
was  fuperior  in  arms,  or  at  the  word  have  banilhtd 
them  as  he  did  feveral  others  of  the  citizens.  For  to 
cut  off  any  members,  unltfs  in  extreme  neceflity,  is 

neither 

(8)   Some  conjecture  that    in-     Aetolians,  as  in  the  life  ofCleo- 
ftead  of  Gauis   we    foould    read     njenes,  p.  154. 
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neither  the  part  of  a  good  furgeon,  nor  politician, 
but  argues  unikilfulnefs  in  both  -,  and  in  the  latter  ig- 
norance is  attended  with  cruelty  and  injuflice.  But 
neither  of  the  Gracchi  began  to  fried  the  blood  of  the 
citizens  ;  and  Caius,  it  is  faid,  would  not  fight  in  his 
own  defence,  even  when  his  life  was  aimed  at,  mowing 
himfelf  always  valiant  again  ft  ,a  foreign  enemy,  but 
wholly  inactive'  in  a  fedition.  For  he  went  from  his 
own  houie  unarm:d,  and  retired  from  the  battle  when 
it  was  begun,  and  app  a-'d  more  felicitous  not  to  do 
anv  harm  to  otheis,  than  not  to  fuffer  any  himfelf. 
The.ef.-re  the  flight  of  the  Gracchi  muft  not  be  looked 
upon  as  an  argument  of  their  cowardice  but  of  their 
caution.  For  if  they  had  ftaid,  they  muft  either  have 
yielded  to  thofe  who  arTaulted  them,  or  elfe  have  fought 
in  their  own  defence. 

The  greateit  crime  that  can  be  charged  upon  Tibe- 
rius, was  the  depofing  his  fellow-tribune,     and  (land- 
ing himfelf  for  that  office  a   fecond  time.     And  as  for 
the  death  of  Antyilius,  it  is  falfly  and  unjuftly  attribtite4 
to  Caius  •,  for  the  fact  was  committed  without  his  ap- 
probation, and  gave  him  very  great  concern.      On  the 
contrary,  Cleomenes  (not  to  mention  the  murder  of  the 
Ephori '  let  all  the  ilaves  at  liberty,   and  governed  by 
himfelf  alone  in  reality,    whirft  he  made  a  fhow  of  di- 
viding the  power,  by  calling  his  brother  Euclidas  to  the 
throne,  who  was  cf  the  fame  family  with  himfelf.     He 
wrote  indeed  to  Archidamus,  the  only  perfon  who  had  a 
right  to  reign  in  conjunction  with  him,    as  being  the 
heir  of  the  other  family,    and  perfuaded  him  to  return 
home  from  MerTene.    .  But  he  being  ilain  immediately 
upon  his  'arrival,  Cleomenes  made  no  enquiry  into  the 
fait,    which  made  it  fufpected  that  he   himlelf  had  a 
hand  in  his  death  ;  wherein  he  differed  much  from  Ly- 
curgus,  whom  he  pretended  to  imitate  ;    for  he  freely 
furrendered  to  his  nephew  Charilaus  the  kingdom  com- 
mitted to  his  charge  ;    and  apprehending^  that  if  the- 
youth  mould  die  by  ficknefs,  or  any  .other  accident,  he 
might  be  fufpeclecj  to  have  been  acceflary  to  his  death, 
he  condemned  himfelf  to  a  voluntary  exile,  and  did  not 

return 
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return  till  his  nephew  had  a  Ton  to  fucceed  him.     But  a- 
mong  all  the  Graecians  where  fhall  we  find  a  perfon  com 
parable  to  Lycurgus  ? 

We  have  made  it  appear  that  Cleomenes  in  his  admi- 
niftration  was  the  author  of  greater  innovations,  and 
committed  more  flagrant  acts  of  injuftice.  Wherefore 
they  who  condemn  the  characters  of  thefe  Spartans  and 
Romans,  charge  Cleomenes  with  having  from  the  begin- 
ning been  actuated  by  a  fpirit  of  tyranny  and  love  of 
war  i  [whereas  the  greateft  maligners  of  the  Gracchi 
charge  them  only  with  an  excefs  of  ambition,  and  con- 
fefs  that  anger  and  the  violence  of  contention  wrought 
them  up  above  their  natural  temper,  and  like  impe- 
tuous winds  drove  them  upon  thofe  extremes  in  govern- 
ment. What  could'  be  more  juft  and  honourable,  than 
their  firft  defign,  had  not  the  rich,  by  employing  all  their 
force  and  authority  to  abrogate  that  law,  engaged  them 
both  in  thofe  fatal  quarrels,  the  one,  for  his  own  prefer- 
vation,  the  other,  to  revenge  his  brother's  death,  who 
had  been  murdered  without  any  law  or  juftice  ? 

From  the  account  therefore  which  has  been  given, 
you  yourfelf  may  perceive  the  difference  which  if  it 
were  to  be  pronounced  of  every  one  fingly,  I  fhould 
affirm  that  Tiberius  excelled  them  all  in  virtue  ;  that 
young  Agis  had  been  guilty  of  the  fewefl  errors  ;  and 
that  in  activity  and  boldnefs  Caius  came  far  fhort  of 
Cleomenes. 
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HEY  who  firft  thought  of  comparing  the  arts 
to  our  powers  of  fenfation,  feem  principally 
JL.  to  have  had  in  view  that  property,  which  they 
have  in  common,  of  diftinguifhing  contrary  qualities  in. 
their  refpective  objects.  But  if  we  confider  the  quali- 
ties of  which  they  judge  as  having  a  relation  to  fome 
further  end,  we  fhall  difcover  a  difference.  For  our 
fenfes,  are  no  more  adapted  to  perceive  white  objects 
than  black,  fweet  than  bitter,  (oft  and  yielding  than 
hard  and  folid  ;  their  proper  office  being  only  to  receive 
impreflions  from  all  the  objects  that  are  prefented  to 
them,  and  to  convey  thofe  imprefllons  to  the  mind. 
But  as  every  art  is  the  effect  of  reafon  and  defign,  it 
neceifarily  purfues  fome  good  as  its  proper  object,  and 
end,  and  (huns  and  rejects  as  evil  whatever  is  foreign 
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and  \mfuitable  to  that  end  ^  the  good  is  therefore  confi- 
dered  primarily  and  intentionally,  and  the  evil  accident- 
ally that  it  may  be  avoided.     Thus  the  art  of  medicine 
conliders  difeafes,    and   the  art   of  mufick  difcordant 
founds,  in  order  to  produce  their  contraries,  health  and 
harmony.     In    the  fame  manner  the  mod  excellent  of 
ail  arts,  temperance,  juftice,  and  prudence,  by  which 
we  not  only  judge  of  what  is  laudable,  juft,  and  pro- 
fitable, but  cf  what  is  hurtful,  mean,  and  unjud,  pay 
no  honour   to  that   fimplicity  which  confifts  in  being 
utterly  unacquainted  with  evil,  but  regard  it  (however 
fpecioufly  it  may  be  reprefented)  as  a  folly  and  weaknefs, 
and  an  ignorance  of  thofe  things  the  knowledge  of  which 
is  highly  necefTary  for  the  right  conduct  of  life.     Upon 
this  account  the  ancient  Spartans  on  their  feftival  days 
ufed  to  oblige  the  Helots  to  drink  to  excefs,  and  then 
brought  them  into  the  publick  halls  where  they  dined, 
that  the  youth  might  fee  from  their  example  what  an 
odious  vice  drunkennefs  was.     But  indeed  this  method 
of  amending  fome  by  corrupting  others  feems  to  me  in- 
confident  both   with  humanity  and  good  policy;  how- 
ever it  may  not  be  amifs,  perhaps,  to  infcrt  among  the 
red  of  the  lives  and  characters  which  I  have  delcribed, 
a  few  examples  of  fuch  as  have  expofed  themfelves  by 
their  own  folly,  and  who  being  poileffed  of  fovereign 
power,  and  engaged  in  great  affairs,  have  been  mod 
confpicuous  for  their  vices.     My  defign  in  this  is  furely 
ibmewhat  more  than  to  amufe  the  reader's  imagination 
by  diverfifying  the  picture  :  for  as  Ifmenias  the  Theban, 
when  he  exhibited  to  his  fcholars  both  good  and  bad 
performers  on  the  flute,  ufed  to  fa y,"  Thus  you  mull  play,'* 
and,  *  Thus  you  mud  not  play ;"  and  as  Antigenidas  was 
of  opinion  that  young  men  would  receive  more  pleafure 
from  the  performance  of  an  excellent  mufician,  if  they 
fometimes  heard  an  unfkilful  one;  fo  I  think  that  we 
fliall  more  warmly  approve  and  emulate  good  characters, 
if  we  have  fome  knowledge  of  fuch  as  are  corrupt  and 
infamous.     This  volume  therefore  will  contain  the  lives 
of  Demetrius  Poliorcctes  and  Antony  the  Triumvir,  men 
who   very   remarkably   confirmed  that  obfervation  of 
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Plato,  that  "  vices- as  well  as  virtues  are  great  in  great 
"  minds."  And  as  they  refembled  each  other  in  their 
difpofitions,  being  both  addicted  to  women  and  wine, 
both  of  a  martial  genius,  both  liberal,  profufe,  and  info- 
lently  licentious,  they  no  le<s  refembled  each  other  in 
their  fortune  -,  for  they  both,  through  the  whole  courfe  of 
their  lives,  performed  great  actions  and  committed  great 
errors,  made  great  acquifitions  and  fuffered  great  lofies, 
were  fometirnes  ruined  on  a  fudden,  and  ag&n  unex- 
pectedly reftored.  Neither  did  they  end  their  lives  in  a 
very  different  manner  ;  one  dying  in  captivity,  the 
other  narrowly  efcaping  the  fame  fate. 

Antigonus  had  two  fons  by  Stratonice  the  daughter  of 
Corraeus  ;  the  elder  he  called  Demetrius  after  his  brother, 
the  younger  Philip  after  his  father.  This  is  the  common 
opinion.  But  fome  fay  that  Demetrius  was  not  the  fon 
but  the  nephew  of  Antigonus,  and  that  he  was  thought 
to  be  his  fon  becaufe  his  father  dying  while  he  was  in 
his  infancy,  his  mother  immediately  married  Antigonus. 
Philip,  who  was  born  a  few  years  after  Demetrius,  died 
young. 

Demetrius,  though  not  equal  in  ftature  to  his  father, 
yet  was  tall.  In  his  countenance  there  was  fuch  a  won- 
derful grace  and  beauty,  that  no  picture  or  ftatue  was 
ever  made  that  truly  refembled  him.  His  afpect  was 
pleafant  yet  grave,  fierce  yet  amiable ;  and  that  juvenile 
ardour  and  impetucfity  which  appeared  in  it,  was 
blended  with  an  air  of  fuch  heroick  dignity  and  majefty 
as  was  very  difficult  for  any  artift  to  exprefs.  In  the 
fame  manner  his  difpofition  was  formed  to  infpire  both 
terror  and  affection.  In  his  hours  of  amufement  and 
focial  plea fu re  he  was  a  delightful  companion,  and  in 
his  entertainments  the  moft  luxurious  and  elegant  of  all 
princes ;  but  in  bufmefs  and  in  war  he  was  active,  en- 
terprizing,  refolute,  and  indefatigable.  So  that  he 
feems  to  have  been  ambitious  to  refemble  Bacchus  rather 
than  any  other  of  the  Gods,  who  was  not  only  terri- 
ble' 

(i)  Thus  Horace  in  his  ode  to     Quamquam  choreis  aptior  &  joeis 
Bacciiiis  fays,  Ludoque  diftu>,  non  fat  idoneus 
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ble  in  war,  but  gay  and  luxurious  in  peace,  and  knew 
how  to  enjoy  to  the  utmoft  all  the  pleafures  which  it 
affords  (i). 

His  love  to  his  parents  was  remarkable ;  and  the  re- 
fpedt  that  he  p^id  to  his  rather  Teemed  to  proceed  more 
from  real  affection  than  fubmiflion  to  authority.  One 
day  while  An ti genus  was  giving  audience  to  fome  ambai- 
fadors,  Demetrius,  who  was  juft  returned  from  hunting, 
came  in,  and  with  his  javelins  in  his  hand  went  up  to 
his  father,  luffed  him,  and  fat  down  by  i  is  fide.  When 
the  ambafladors,  having  received  their  anfwer,  were  go- 
ing away,  Antigonus  called  out  to  them,  and  laid,  "You 
"  may  mention  befides  in  what  manner  I  and  my  fon 
"  live  together  j"  meaning  that  the  friendfhip  and  con- 
fidence that  fubfifted  between  them  was  a  fecurity  to 
his  government  and  a  proof  of  his  power.  So  unibci- 
able  a  thing  is  fovereign  authority,  fo  full  of  diftruft  and 
ill-will,  that  the  greateft  and  oldeft  of  the  fucceflbrs  of 
Alexander  boafted  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  his  own 
fon,  but  fuffered  him  to  approach  him  with  a  ipear  in 
his  hand.  And  indeed  it  may  be  faid  that  the  houfe  of 
Antigonus  alone  continued  for  many  generations  entirely 
clear  from  the  guilt  of  domeftick  murder ;  or  rather  that 
there  was  but  one  example  of  the  kind  among  his  de- 
feendants,  which  was  that  of  Philip  who  killed  his  fon. 
But  almoft  all  the  other  families  afford  numerous  inftances 
of  the  murder  of  children,  mothers  and  wives  :  and  as 
to  the  murder  of  brothers,  that  was  committed  without 
any  fcruple ;  for  it  was  received  as  a  common  axiom 
of  government,  like  the  firft  principles  alfumed  by  ma- 
thematicians, that  it  is  neceflary  for  a  King  to  kill  his 
brother  for  his  own  fecurity. 

That  Demetrius  was  naturally  humane  and  friendly 
appears  from  the  following  inftance.  Mithridates,  the 
fon  of  Aiiobarzanes,  a  youth  nearly  of  the  fame  age  with 
Demetrius,  and  his  intimate  friend  and  companion,  was 
one  of  the  attendants  of  Antigonus.  His  character  was 

not 
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not  treacherous  or  defigning,  nor- was  it  efteemed  fuch 
by  others :  however  a  certain  dream  which  Antigonus 
had,  rendered  him  fufpected.  Antigonus  fancied  that  he 
was  in  a  pleafant  fpaciouS  field,  and  that  he  (owed  it 
with  filings  of  gold,  from  which  there  fprung  up  a  gol- 
den harveft;  but  that  returning  foon  after,  he  found 
that  it  had  been  cut  down,  and  nothing  but  the  flalks 
remained  :  and  while  he  was  lamenting  his  difappoint- 
ment,  he  h  ard  fome  perfons  fay  that  Mithridates  had 
reaped  the  golden  harveft,  and  had  carried  it  away  with 
him  towards  the  Euxine  fea.  Antigonus  being-  much 

c?  o 

concerned  at  this  dream,  told  it  to  his  fon,  having  firft 
obliged  him  to  promife  upon  oath  never  to  fpeak  of  it ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  he  informed  him  that  he  had  fully 
determined  to  deftroy  Mithridates.  Demetrius  hearing 
this  was  extremely  grieved ;  and  when  the  young  man 
came  to  him 'loon  after,  to  pafs  the  time  in  diverfion 
as  ufual,  though  he  durft  not  fpeak  to  him  on  the  i'ub- 
ject  becaufe  of  his  oath,  yet  having  drawn  him  afide 
gradually  from  the  reft  of  the  company,  he  as  loon  as 
they  were  alone  wrote  thefe  words  upon  the  ground  with 
the  point  of  his  fpear  ;  "  Fly  Mithridates."  He  being 
thus  apprized  of  his  danger  fled  by  night  -into  Cappado- 
cia.  And  it  was  not  long  before  fate  accomplished  the 
dream  of  Antigonus.  For  Mithridates  afterwards  made 
himfclf  mailer  of  a  large  and  fruitful  country,  and 
founded  that  race  of  the  kings  of  Pontus,  which  after  eight 
fucceffive  reigns  was  at  laft  deftroyed  by  the  Romans, 
Thefe  particulars  in  the  conduct  of  Demetrius  are  proofs 
of  a  mind  naturally  difpofed  to  humanity  and  juftic  •. 

As  the  agreement  and  di (agreement  of  the  elerrr  ~ts, 
accordingtothedodrineofFmpedocles,cauiesapei  p<  tual 
co'iimotion,  which  is  rnoft  violent  amonp;  thofe  particles 
which 'are  neareft  to  each  other;  fo  in  that  war  which 
continually  fubfifted  among  all  the  fuccefibrs  of  Alexan- 
der, the  contention  was  rnoft  eager  and  vehement  be- 
tween thole  princes  whofe  dominions  were  contiguous. 
Thus  it  happened  with  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy  Antigonus, 
while  he  refidecl  in  Phrygia,  hearing  that  Ptolemy,  hav- 
ing crolTcd  the  f.a  from  Cyprus,  was  ravaging  Syria,  and 

had 
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had  got  poflclrion  of  many  cities  there  either  by  fore  • 
or  folicitation,  lent  his  Ion  Demetrius  againft  him,  who 
was  then  no  more  than  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and 
had  never  been  intruded  with  the  fupremc  command  ;;; 
any  important  expedition.  But  a  youi.g  man  without 
experience  was  unequally  matched  againft  a  comma r 
trained  up  in  Alexander's  fchool,  and  who  hi mfe If  had 
had  the  conduct  of  many  great  battles.  Accordingly 
he  was  defeated  near  the  city  of  Gaza,  with  the  lofs  of 
five  thoufand  killed  and  eight  thoufand  prifoners.  He 
alfo  loft  his  tent,  his  money,  and  his  whole  equipage. 
But  thefe  Ptolemy  reftored  together  with  all  Demetrius's 
friends  that  had  been  taken  in  the  battle,  adding  at  the 
fame  time  this  polite  and  generous  meiuge,  "  that  not  all, 
"  things  were  the  fubject  of  their  contention,  but  only 
"  glory  a  ^d  empire."  Demetrius,  when  he  received  this 
melfage,  begged  of  the  Gods  that  he  might  not  long 
continue  indebted  to  Ptolemy's  generofuy,  but  might 
foon  have  it  in  his  power  to  return  an  equal  favour.  His 
behaviour  upon  this  illfuccefs  was  not  fuch  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  a  young  man  who  had  been  defeat- 
ed in  his  firft  enterprize,  but  like  that  of  a  fteady  expe- 
rienced General  accuftomed  to  the  viciilitudes  of  for-, 
tune.  He  immediately  applied  hiinfelf  to  levying  fold;- 
ers  and  providing  arms ;  he  took  every  receflary  mea- 
fure  for  the  fecurity  of  the  towns,  and  continually  exer- 
cifed  his  new  raifed  forces. 

Antigonus  when  he  received  the  news  of  this  battle, 
faid,-  Ptolemy  "  has  now  gained  a  victory  over  beardlefs 
4*  youths  i  but  he  mail  for  the  future  fight  with  men. 
However  being  unwilling  to  damp  the  ardour  of  his  Ion's 
fpirit,  he  contented  to  his  requeft  of  being  allowed 
again  to  head  the  army  himieif.  A  fhort  time  after, 
Giles,  Ptolemy's  General,  brought  a  great  army  into  the 
field,  with  a  dcfign  to  drive  Demetrius  entirely  out  of 
Syria,  looking  upon  him  with  contempt  ui  account  of 
his  late  defeat.  But  Demetrius  failing  upon  him  unj 
awares,  routed  him,  feized  his  perkM  and  his  camp, 
took  feven  thoufand  priibr.ers,  a;:d  carried  off  a  very 
rich  booty.  But  he  was  more  pleated  with  think'ng  0,1 

wh 
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what  he  was  to  reftore,  than  on  what  he  was  to  keep, 
and  rejoiced  in  his  victory  not  fo  much  becaufe  it  ir.crea- 
fed  his  wealth  and  glory,  as  becaufe  it  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  to  requite  the  kindnefs  and  generofity  of 
Ptolemy.  He  would  not  however  act  from  his  own  au- 
thority in  this  affair,  but  confulted  his  father ;  who  giv- 
ing him  liberty  to  difpofe  of  every  thing  as  he  thought 
fit,  he  fentback  Cilles  and  his  friends  loaded  with  mag- 
nificent prefects.  This  defeat  obliged  Ptolemy  to  aban- 
don Syria,  and  brought  Antigonus  from  Celaenac  through 
joy  for  the  victory  and  defire  to  meet  his  fon. 

After  this,  Demetrius  being  fent  to  fubdue  the  Naba- 
taean  Arabs,  came  into  a  defart  country,  where  he  was 
in  danger  of  perifhing  with  his  army  for  want  of  water. 
But  his  firmn.efs  and  intrepidity  fo  aflonifhed  the  barba- 
rians, that  they  made  no  refiftance;  having  therefore 
taken  from  them  a  great  quantity  of  plunder,  and  feven 
hundred  camels,  he  returned.  About  this  time  Seleu- 
cus,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Babylonia  by  Antigonus, 
and  had  afterwards  recovered  it  by  his  arms,  marched 
with  a  powerful  army  to  fubdue  the  country  bordering 
upon  India,  and  near  mount  Caucafus.  Demetrius  ex- 
pecting to  find  Mefopotamia  defencelefs,  fuddenly  pafied 
the  Euphrates,  and  attacked  the  city  of  Babylon.  He 
took  one  of  the  two  citadels,  and  having  expelled  the 
garrifon  of  Seleucus,  placed  there  feven  thoufand  of  his 
own  men.  He  then  returned  towards  the  fea-coafl,  or- 
dering his  foldiers  to  feize  and  plunder  whatever  they 
could  by  the  way.  Thus  he  left  Seleucus  in  more  fe- 
cure  porTeflion  of  the  government  than  he  was  before  ;  for 
by  laying  wafte  the  country  he  feemed  to  give  him  up 
his  claim,  and  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  not  his  own. 
He  next  marched  to  the  relief  of  Halicarnaiius  which  was 
befieged  by  Ptolemy,  and  obliged  him  to  retire. 

Antigonus  and  Demetrius  having  acquired  great  repu- 
tation by  this  generous  exploit,  felt  an  earneil  defire  to 
deliver  all  Greece  from  that  fervitude  in  which  it  was  held 
by  Cafander  and  Ptolemy.  Never  did  any  Prince  enter 
upon  a  war  that  was  more  glorious  andjuft;  for  the 
riches  they  had  gained  by  the  conqueft  of  the  barbari- 
ans, 
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ans,  they  employed  for  the  fervice  of  the  Greeks,  with- 
out a  view  to  any  other  rccompence  than  the  ho;: on i  thac 
would  accrue  from  the  undertaking.  When  it  \va  •  de- 
termined to  fail  firil  to  xAthens,  one  of  the  hi  rds  of 
Antigonus  advifed  him,  if  he  mould  take  that  city,  to 
keep  it  in  his  own  hands,  as  a  pledge  of  the  conqueft  of 
the  reft  of  Greece.  But  Antigonus  refu  led  to  hearken  to  • 
this  advice,  and  anfwered,  u  that  the  fureft  pledge  was 
"  the  affection  of  the  people ;  and  that  the  fame  and 
"  fplendor  of  the  city  of  Athens  would  foon  fhovv  hisac- 
"  tions  in  the  moil  conspicuous  light  to  all  the  world." 

Demetrius  fet  fail  for  Athens  with  five  thoufand  talents 
of  filver,  and  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  fliip?. 
DemetriusPhalareus  then  governed  the  city  for  Cafaiider  ^ 
and  there  was  a  garrifon  in  the  fort  of  Munychia.  By 
good  fortune  and  fkilful  management,  the  fleet  came  in 
fight  of  the  Piraeus  the  twenty  fifth  day  of  the  month 
Thargelion  [Mayj  before  any  one  had  notice  of  its  ap- 
proach. As  foon  as  it  appeared,  the  inhabitants  began 
to  provide  for  the  friendly  reception  of  it,  thinking  it 
was  Ptolemy's  fleet.  But  the  commanders  being  at  length 
und-ceived,  prepared  immediately  to  oppofe  it;  and 
theie  was  all  that  tumult  and  confuGon  among  the  peo- 
ple which  might  be  expected  upon  the  fudden  arrival  of 
an  enemy,  againft  whom  they  were  to  defend  themfelves, 
and  who  was  juft  thtn  uady  to  make  a  defcent  upon 
them.  For  Demetrius  finding  the  port  open,  had  failed 
directly  in,  and  now  appeared  upon  the  deck  of  his  fhip 
making  a  fignal  for  filence.  As  foon  as  the  tumult  was 
appealed,  he  ordered  a  herald  to  proclaim  "  that  he  was 
"  fent  thither  by  his  father  (and  hoped  the  event  would 
1  be  profperous)  to  drive  out  the  ganifon,  to  let  the 
"  people  of  Athens  at  liberty,  ar.d  to  rcftore  to  them 
"  their  ancient  laws  and  conflitution." 

Upon  this  declaration  the  people  .immediately  threw* 
down  their  fhields,  and  Q lapping  their  hands  with  i 
acclamations,  delncd  Demetrius  to  come  en  Iliore,  and 
called  him  their  deliverer  ar.d  benefactor.  Phalereus 
finding  it  would  be  in  vain  to  make  any  rcfiflar.ce,  de- 
termined to  furrendcr,  and  fent  deputies  to  Demetrius 

with 
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with  a  fubmifijon,  though  he  doubted  whether  he  would 
perform  any  part  of  what  he  had  promifcd.  Demetrius 
received  the  deputies  with  great  kindnefs,  and  fen t  back 
with  them  Ariftode.mus  the  Milefian,  one  of  his  father's 
friends.  As  Phalereus  after  this  refolution  was  more 
afraid  of  the  citizens  than  of  the  enemy;  Demetrius,  who 
highly  cfteemed  him  on  account  of  his  great  reputation 
and  his  virtue,  provided  for  his  fecurity,  and  in  com- 
pliance with  his  requeft,  fent  him  under  a  ftrong  guard 
to  Thebes.  And  though  he  was  very  defirous  to  ice  the 
city,  yet  he  declared  he  would  deny  himfelf  that  fatif- 
faftion,  till  he  had  fully  reftored  its  liberty  by  expelling 
the  garrifon.  He  therefore  furrounded  the  fort  of  Mu- 
nychia  with  a  ditch  and  rampart,  and  then  failed  to 
Megara,  where  Cafander  had  placed  another  garrifon. 
But  being  informed  that  Cratefipolis,  the  widow  of  Alex- 
ander the  ion  of  Polyfperchon,  a  woman  of  celebrated 
beauty,  xvas  at  Patrae,  and  had  fome  favourable  difpoil- 
tions  towards  him,  he  left  his  army  near  Megara,  and 
went  to  Patrge,  accompanied- only  by  a  fev/  light  horfej 
and  thefe  he  afterwards  quitted,  pitching  his  tent  at 
tome  diftance  from  them,  that  Cratefipolis  might  not  be 
obferved  when  i"hs  came  to  pay  her  vilit.  But  a  party 
of  the  enemy,  having  got  intelligence  of  this,  came 
upon  him  fuddenly;  and  Demetrius  difguifing  -himielf 
in  a  mean  habit,  fled  with  great  terror  and  precipitati- 
on, and  thus  narrowly  efcaped  a  mod  diijgracefal  capti- 
vity as  the  punifhment  of  his  lewdnets.  The  enemy 
however  lazed  his  tent,  and  all  the  money  lie  had 
brought  with  him,  and  then  retired. 

When  Megara  was  taken,  the  ibldiers  began  to  pil- 
lage it ;  but  the  Athenians  interceding  for  the  inhabitants 
with  great  earneftnefs,  Demetrius,  as  foon  as  he  had  dri- 
ven out  the  garrifon  of  Cafander.  reftored  the  city  to  its 
freedom.  While  he  was  thus  employed,  he  happened 
to  recollect  the  philofopher  Stilpo,  a  mm  remarkable 
for  his  ftudious  aud  retired  life.  Having  lent  for  him, 

he 

(2)   The  Athenians  every  fifth    or  folemn  felliva!  of  Minerva,  and 
relebrared  the  Panathenaea,    carried   in  procellion    the  facred 

veil 
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heafked  him  "  if  he  had  been  robbed  of  any  thing/'  "  No," 
replied  Stilpo,  "  I  have  not  feen  anyone  carry  ing  away  any 
"  knowledge,"  Almoft  all  the  flavcs  had,  it  feems,  been 
taken  by  the  foldiers;  and  Demetrius,  juft  as  he  was  go- 
ing away  from  iMegara,  after  fbme  kind  and  familiar 
converfation  with  the  philoibpher,  faid,  "  Well  Stilpo,  I 
"  leave  your  city  perfectly  free."  "  True,  faid  he ;  '  ior 
"  you  have  not  left  us  obe  flave  in  it." 

Upon  his  return  he  laid  clofe  fiege  to  Munychia,  and 
afterwards  drove  out  the  garrifon,  and  demolifhed  the 
fort.  He  then  entered  the  city,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Athenians,  and  calling  an  affembiy  of  the  people,  re- 
ftored  to  them  their  ancient  form  of  government,  and 
promifed  bcf'des  in  his  father's  name  to  fend  them  an 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufandMedirrini  of  corn,  and  timber 
fufficient  to  build  an  hundred  gallies.  Thus  the  Athe- 
nians recovered  their  democracy  after  they  had  loft  it  fif- 
teen years.  During  that  interval  their  government  was 
called  an  oligarchy,  but  was  really  monarchical,  the 
fupreme  power  being  in  the  hands  of  Phalereus. 

But  Demetrius  after  he  had  acquired  fomuch  glory  by 
thefe  important  fervices,  incurred  umverfal  envy  and  ha- 
tred by  the  exceffive  honours  which  the  Athenians  decreed 
him.  For  they  were  the  firft  who  gave  the  title  of  King 
to  Demetrius  and  Antigonus;  an  honour  which  they  them- 
felves  had  always  declined,  as  belonging  only  to  the  fa- 
mily of  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  which  was  indeed 
the  only  appurtenance  of  royalty  that  had  not  been 
fhared  by  others  :  they  were  the  only  people  that  ftyled 
them  "  The  protecting  Deities  •"  and  abolilhing  the  anci- 
ent office  of  chief  Archon,  from  which  magiftrate  the 
year  ufed  to  take  its  denomination,  they  appointed 
annually  in  his  (lead,  a  prieft  of  the  "  Protecting  Deities  ; 
and  his  name  was  prefixed  to  all  their  publick  acls. 
They  decreed  that  the  figures  of  Antigonus  and  Deme- 
trius mould  be  wrought  in  the  facred  veil  together  wirli 
thofe  of  the  Gods  (2).  They  contecrated  the  fpot  of 

ground 

veil,  or   Peplum,  whereon   were     and    the    defeat    of    the  Titan: 
Ngured   the  aflioiis  of  Minerva,     They  likevvilc    icpreiertcu  in  r. 
VOL.  V.  Q 
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ground  where  Demetrius  firft  alighted  from  his  chariot, 
and  erecting  an  altar  there,  infcribed  it  to  Demetrius  Ca- 
taebates  (3).  They  added  tribes  to  their  ancient  num- 
ber, which  they  called  Demetrias  and  Antigonis ;  and 
the  fenate  of 'five  hundred  was  increaftd  to  fix  hundred, 
that  each  tribe  might  furnifh  fifty  members. 

But  a  flill  more  extravagant  imagination  was  this  of 
Stratocles,  who  was  indeed  the  contriver  of  all  thefe  wife 
and  excellent  meafures.  He  propofed  a  law  that  the 
meflfengers  who  mould  afterwards  be  fent  by  the  people 
to  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  mould  not  be  called  Am- 
balfadcrs,  but  Theori,  a  name  which  was  appropriated  to 
thofe  who  were  fent  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  or  who 
conducted  the  facrifices  to  Oiympia  in  the  folemn  feftivals 
of  Greece.  This  Stratocles  was  a  man  extremely  auda- 
cious, and  of  a  very  profligate  life;  and  by  his  abo- 
minable fcurrility  and  infolence  feemed  ambitious  to 
copy  after  the  example  of  Cleon,  and  to  imitate  that  li- 
centioufnefs  which  he  had  formerly  mown  in  his  beha- 
viour to  the  people.  He  kept  a  miftrefs  called  Phylaci- 
um ;  and  one  day  when  me  brought  home  from  the  mar- 
ket fome  heads  for  his  fvipper,  he  cried  out,  "  Why  how 
"  now  ?  Thefe  things  which  you  have  bought  for  us  to  eat, 
1  are  what  weftateirnen  ufe  for  tennis-balls.  "  When  the 
Athenians  were  defeated  in  thefea-fight  near  Amorgus,  he 
arriving  at  Athens  before  any  account  of  the  misfortune 
had  been  received,  rode  through  the  Geramicus  with  a 
crown  on  his  head,  and  told  all  the  people  that  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  was  victorious.  He  then  propofed  a  decree 
that  facrifices  fhould  be  offered  to  the  Gods  for  this 
fuccefs,  and  that  there  fhould  be  a  diftribution  of  meat 
to  each  of  the  tribes.  Soon  after  this  the  mattered  re- 
mains of  the  fleet  arrived.  The  people  being  extremely 
enraged  determined  to  call  him  to  account ;  but  he  im- 
pudently preferring  himielf  before  them  in  the  very 

height 

thofe  commaoders  who  had  made     ting  that  he  was   a  brave  foldier.  • 
ihemfelves  famous    by  their  ex-     This  veil  was  a  large  robe  without 
ploits.     From  whence  came  the     fleeves.     Jt  was  carried  or  rather 
cxpreffion  that  Inch  a  one   "was     drawn   by    hind,     in    a    machine 
«'  v,  orthy  of  thePeplum,"  intima-     like  a  fiiip,  along  the  Ceramicus 

as 
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height  of  the  tumult,  faid, "  Well,  what  harm  have  I  done 
"you  by  procuring  you  two  holydays  extraordinary?" 
Such  was  the  infolence  of  Srratocles. 

But  there  were  ftill  other  things,  which,  according  to 
Ariflophanes'sexv.iefliqn,  "  were  hotter  than  fire."  A  cer- 
tain perfon,  who  exceeded  even  Stratocles  in  fervility  pro- 
pofed  a  decree,  thac  whenever  Demetrius  came  to  Athens, 
he  mould  be  received  with  the  fame  honours  that  were 
paid  to  Ceres  and  Bacchus  ;  and  that  whoever  furpalTed 
the  reft  in  fplendor  and  magnificence  on  that  occa- 
fion,  fhould  be  prefented  with  a  fum  of  money  out  of 
the  publick  treafury,  to  enable  him  to  make  an  offer- 
ing to  the  Gods.  And,  to  conclude  the  account,  the 
name  of  the  month  Munychion  was  changed  intoDeme- 
trian,  the  Jaft  day  of  each  month  was  to  be  called  Deme- 
trias,  and  the  feftival  of  Bacchus  no  longer  Dionyfia  but 
Demetria.  The  Gods,  however,  gave  feveral  indicati- 
ons of  their  difpleafure.  The  facred  veil,  in  which, 
according  to  the  decree,  the  figures  of  Antigonus  and 
Demetrius  had  been  wrought  along  with  thole  of  Jupiter 
and  Minerva,  was  rent  afunder  by  a  violent  gull  of 
wind  as  they  were  carrying  it  along  the  Ceramicus :  a 
great  quantity  of  hemlock  (prung  up  round  the  altars 
erected  to  thefe  two  princes,  although  that  country 
rarely  produces  any :  and  on  the  day  when  the  feilival 
of  Bacchus  was  to  be  celebrated,  there  happened,  not- 
withftanding  the  advanced  feafon  of  the  year,  fo  fevere  a 
froft,  that  the  ceremonies  were  interrupted,  and  not 
only  all  the  vines  and  fig-trees  were  bJaded,  but  moft  of 
the  corn  was  deftroyed  in  the  blade.  Upon  this  occafjon 
Philippides,  who  was  an  enemy  of  Stratocles,  made  thef« 
verfes  againft  him  in  one  of  his  comedies; 

He  for  whofe  fake  our  'vines  and  fig-tree<s  faily 
For  whom  the  ttmpeft  rent  our  facred  veil, 
He  -who  on  men  the  praifc  of  Gods  be/tows, 
He,  not  the  play  (4.),  is  author  of  our  isooes, 

This 

is   far  as  the  temple  of  Ceres  at         (3)  i.  e.  "  In  thea£l  of  defcend- 
lileiifis;  from  whence  it  was  con-     "  ing  from  his  chariot." 
dutted  back  agaiu,  and  c^nfecra-         (4)  It  is  probable  that  Stratocles 
ted  in  the  citadel.  and  ethers  of  the  fame  cu trader, 

Qa  who 
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This  Philippines  enjoyed  the  friendfhip  of  KingLyfi- 
machus,  who  for  his  fake  conferred  many  favours  upon 
the  people  of  Athens.  And  fuch  was  the  King's  regard 
for  him,  that  if  he  happened -to  fee  him  when  he  was 
fetting  out  on  any  expedition,  he  always  efteemed  it  a 
fortunate  omen.  Philippides,  befide  his  merit  as  a  poet, 
was  much  elteemed  for  his  character,  being  entirely 
free  from  that  forwardnefs  and  importunate  ofrJcioufnels 
fo  common  among  courtiers.  One  day  in  converfation 
Lyfimachus,  among  many  other  expreflions  of  kindnefs, 
faid  ro  him,  "  What  is  there  of  mine,  Philippides,  that  you 
"would  fharein  ?"  "  In  an>  thing,  replied  he,  but  your  fe- 
"crets."  Such  was  Philippides  •  whom  I  have  purpofely 
introduced  with  Stratocles,  to  form  a  contrail  between 
the  comedian  and  the  ftatefman. 

But  of  all  the  decrees  made  in  honour  of  Demetrius,  the 
mod  abfurd  and  extravagant  was  that  of  Dromoclides  the 
Sphettian,  who-propofed  that  a  meflenger  mould  be  fent  to 
Demetrius  as  to  an  Oracle,  to 'con  Cult  him  concerning  the 
con  fecration  of  fome  fhields  at  Delphi.  T  hefe  were  the  very 
words  of  the  decree.  "  May  it  be  fortunate  and  propitious. 
"  Let  it  be  decreed  by  the  people,  that  a  perfon  be  chofen 
"  among  the  citizens  of  Athens,  who  mail  go  to  the  Pro- 
"  tecting  Deity,  and  after  performing  the  due  folemnities, 
"  fhall  enquire  of  Demetrius  the  Protector  what  is  the  moft 
"  religious,  fpeedy,  and  proper  manner  of  prefenting  the 
"  offering;  and  that  whatever  he  fhall  dired  (hall  be  ex- 
*'  ecuted  by  the  people."  Thus  they  continued  to  flatter 
and  abufe  him,  till  at  laft  they  quite  fubverted  his  un- 
derftanding,  which  was  not  natural!  \  very  fteady. 

During  his  flay  at  Athens  he  married  Eurydice  a  de- 
fcendant  of  the  old  Miltiades.  She  was  the  widow  of 
Opheltas  Prince  of  Cyrene,  and  upon  his  death  had  re- 
turned to  Athens.  The  Athenians  looked  upon  this  mar- 
riage as  a  fmgular  favour  and  great  honour  done  to  their 
city  ;  though  Demetrius  had  a  ftrong  propenfity  towards 
marriage,  and  had  feveral  wives  at  the  fame  time. 

Among 

wh0  were  feverely  fatirized  upon     exclaim  ag?.inft  the  liceruioufnefs 
the   itage,  teok  ail  occafions  to     of  the  comick  writcis,  endtoie- 

prefen!: 
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Among  them  Phila  had  the  greateft  fhare  of  his  refpeO; 
for  he  honoured  her  botli  for  the  fake  of  her  father  An- 
tipater,  and  her  former  hufband  Craterus,  who  of  all  the 
fucceflbrs  of  Alexander  was  the  moft  beloved  and  regret- 
ted by  the  Macedonians.  He  married  her  when  he  was  . 
very  young  by  the  pcrfuafion  of  his  father,  though  (he 
was  many  years  older  than  himfeif.  He  being  very 
averfe  to  the  match,  his  father,  as  it  is  faid,  whifpered 
in  his  ear  a  line  of  Euripides,  only  changing  the  wprd 
bondage  into  marriage, 

However  reluflant  nature  may  complain, 
The  yoke  of  marriage  muft  he  born  for  gain. 

But  Demetrius'srefpect  of  Phila  and  his  other  wives  was 
not  fuch  as  to  prevent  his  keeping  openl,  feveral  mif- 
trefles,  and  intriguing  befides  with  many  women  of  li- 
beral condition  ;  fo  that  for  excefles  of  this  kind  he 
was  the  mofl  infamous  of  all  the  princes  of  his  time. 

While  he  was  thus  employed  he'received  orders  from 
his  father  to  go  and  carry  on  the  war  agaiiift  Ptolemy  at 
Cyprus,  and  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  that  ifland.  Be- 
ing obliged  to  obey,  and  yet  unwilling  to  abandon  the 
war  he  had  undertaken  for  the  deliverance  of  Greece, 
which  he  efteemed  a  much  more  glorious  enterprize,  he 
fent  a  meflage  to  Cleonides,  Ptolemy's  General,  who  had 
pofleflion  of  Sicyon  and  Corinth,  offering  him  a  fum  of 
money  if  he  would  withdraw  his  garnfons  and  leave 
thofe cities  at  liberty;  but  .upon  his  refufal  lie  immedi- 
ately fet  fail  with  his  army  for  Cyprus.  As  foon  as  he 
arrived  there,  he  defeated  Menelaus  Ptolemy's  brother. 
Shortly  after  Ptolemy  hirnfelf  appeared  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  land  forces,  and  a  very  confiderable  fleet •,  and 
then  fome  in  fulling  meflages  pafled  between  them,  and 
they  threatened  each  other  with  great  haughtinefs  and 
contempt.  Ptolemy  advi fed  Demetrius"  to efcape  betimes, 
"  andnotwaittobecrufhedby  his  whole  collected  force." 
Demetrius  on  the  other  hand  offered  "  to  allow  Ptolemy  to 

retire 

prefcnt  it  as  dangerous  ro  the  ftate  and  offcnfive  to  the  Gods. 
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"  retire  infafety,  if  he  would  engage  to  remove  hisgartifons 
"  from  Sicyon  and  Corinth."  The  event  of  this  battle  was 
expected  with  great  folicitude,  not  only  by  Demetrius 
and  Ptolemy,  but  by  all  the  other  princes  ;  fince  whoever 
\vas  victor  would  not  only  be  mafter  of  Cyprus  and  Sy- 
ria, but  become  the  chief  of  all  Alexander's  fucceflbrs. 

Ptolemy  had  with  him  an  hundred  and  fifty  fhips ; 
and  he  had  ordered  Menelaus,  who  lay  at  Salamis  with 
fixty  fhips,  in  the  heat  of  the  engagement  to  attack  the 
rear  of  Demetrius's  fleet  and  put  it  into  diforder.  But 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour  being  very  ftrait,  Demetrius 
blocked  it  up  with  ten  fhips,  and  thus  rendered  Mene- 
laus's  fixty  fhips  entirely  ufelefs.  Then  having  drawn 
up  his  army  upon  the  fhore,  and  diftributed  it  upon 
fome  points  of  land  that  jutted  into  the  fea,  he  ad- 
vanced againfl  Ptolemy  with  an  hundred  and  eighty  fhips, 
and  attacked  him  with  fuch  fury  that  he  foon  routed 
him,  and  obliged  him  to  fave  himfelf  by  flight  with  only 
eight  mips,  which  were  all  that  cfcaped  -y  for  feventy 
were  taken  with  all  the  men  on  board,  and  the  reft 
were  funk  in  the  engagement.  As  to  Ptolemy's  fervants, 
friends,  women,  arms,"  money  and  military  machines, 
which  were  on  board  fbme  fhips  of  burden  that  were 
Rationed  near,  they  all  without  exception  fell  into  De- 
metrius's hands,  who  conveyecl  them  to  his  camp.  The 
celebrated  Lamia  was  one  of  the  captives.  She  had  been, 
admired  at  firft  for  her  fkill  in  mufjck,  for  (he  played 
very  well  on  the  flute  ;  but  afterwards  fhe  became  fa- 
mous for  her  amours.  She  was  now  in  the  decline  of 
her  beauty  ;  yet  by  the  charms  of  her  converfation  fhe 
fo  captivated  Demetrius,  that  while  he  was  beloved  by 
other  women,  fhe  only  was  beloved  by  him. 

After  this  defeat  Menelaus  made  no  refinance,  but 
furrendered  Salamis  to  Demetrius,  together  with  his  fleet 
and  his  land  forces  which  confifted.  of  twelve  hundrecj 
horfe  and  twelve  thoufand  foot. 

But  this  great  and  fignal  victory  was  rendered  yet 
more  illuflrious  by  the  generofity  and  humanity  of  De- 
metrius ;  for  thofe  of  the  enemy  who  had  been  killed  in 
the  battle,  he  buried  honourably,  and  thofe  who  were 

taken 
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taken  prifoners  he  releafed  ;  and  out  of  the  fpoilshefent 
a  prefenr  to  the  Athenians   of  twelve  hundred  compleaq 
fuits  of  armour.       The  perfon    he  chofe  to  carry   the 
news  of  this  victory  to  his  father  was  Ariftodernus  the 
Milefun.     He  was  the  boldeft  flatterer  of  all  Antigor.us's 
courciers;  and  he  feems  to  have   refolved   upon  this  ex- 
traordinary occafion  to  fignalize  himfelf  by  a    mafler- 
ilroke  of  flattery.     For  when  he  arrived  on  the  coaft  of 
Syria  from  Cyprus,  he  would  not  fuffer  the  fhip   to  ap- 
proach the  fhore,  but  ordered  it  to  anchor  at  a  diftance  ; 
and  the  reft  of  the  company  remaining     on    board,  he 
went  afhore  alone  in  a  frnall    boat.     Antigonus  was  in  a 
ftate  of  fufpence,  waiting  for  the  iffue  of  the  battle  with 
all  the  anxiety  that  might  be  expected  in  a  man  who  had 
fiich  important  events  depending.      But  when    he  heard 
that  Ariftodemus  was  coming,  he  was  in  a  ftill  more  vi- 
olent agitation,  and  was  hardly  able  toreftrain  his  impa- 
tience fo  far  as  to  wait  in  the  palace  for  his  arrival.     He 
fent  feveral  of  his  fervantsand  friends  to  afk  Ariftodemus 
what  news  he  brought  :    but    he  returning   no  anfwer 
walked  on  with  a   fjlemn  pace,    with  a    fedate  counte- 
nance,  and  in  profound   filence.     Antigonus  being  afto- 
niihed  at  this,  and  no  longer  matter  of  himfelf,    ran  to 
the  door  to  meet   him.     A  great  croud  had  by  this  time 
gathered  about  Ariftodemus,  and  was  running  towards 
the  palace.     As  ibon  as  he  came   near,  he  ftretched  out 
his  hand,  and  with  a  loud  voice  cried  our,    "    Health  to 
UKJNTG  Antigonus.  We  have  conquered  Ptolemy    in  a 
"  fea- fight,  are  mailers  cf Cyprus,  and  have  taken  fixteen 
"thouland  eight  hundred  prifoners."  Amigonusanfwered, 
"  Health  toyou  too.  But  you  fhall  fuffer   for  tormenting 
"  me  thus;  as  I  have  waited  long  far  the  news,  you  ihali 
**  \va:t  long  for  the  reward." 

Upon  this  the  people  for  the  iirfl  time  proclaimed 
Antigonus  and  Demetrius  kings.  Antigonus's  friends  im- 
mediately put  a  diadem  upon  his  head  ;  and  fent  one 
to  Demetrius,  and  in  the  letter  which  accompanied  it 
flyled  him  King.  The  /Egyptians  hearing  this,  pro- 
claimed Ptolemy  King,  that  they  might  not  feem  to  be 
difcouraged  by  their  late  defeat.  The  fame  emulation 
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fpread  among  the  other  fucceflors  of  Alexander.  For 
Lyfimachus  too  affumed  the  diadem,  and  Seleucus  now 
took  upon  him  the  title  of  king  in  his  tranfa&ions  with 
the  Grecians,  as  lie  had  done  before  with  the  barbarians. 
Cafander  alone,  though  he  was  ftyled  King  by  all  who 
wrote  or  fpoke  to  him,  would  not  aflame  the  title  him- 
felf,  but  continued  to  write  his  letters  in  the  fame  form 
as  before.  Nor  is  this  afllimption  of  the  regal  dignity 
to  be  confidered  merely  as  an  addition  of  a  name  or  an 
aheration  of  the  drefs  ;  for  the  change  reached  even  to 
their  difpofitions  and  manners  ;  it  fwelled  their  pride 
and  ambition,  it  rendered  them  imperious  and  over- 
bearing in  their  intercourfe  with  otherc,  and  produced 
a  vain  oftentation  of  grandeur  in  their  way  of  life ;  thus 
players,  when  they  put  on  a  different  habit,  change  at  the 
lame  time  their  gait,  their  voice,  their  whole  deportment 
and  manner  of  addrefs.  Befides,  though  their  power  was 
abfolute  before,  yet  asit  was  in  fome  meafure  difguifed, 
they  were  mild  and  favourable  to  their  fubjects  ;  but  as 
ibon  as  they  had  thrown  off  the  mafk,  they  became 
more  fevere  in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  and  more 
cruel  in  the  punifhment  of  offenders.  Such  was  the 
effect  of  a  fingle  word  uttered  by  a  flatterer,  and  fuch 
the  change  it  occasioned  through  the  whole  world. 

Antigonusflufhed  with  the  fuccefs  of  Demetrius  at  Cy- 
prus, immediately  matched  againft  Ptolemy  at  the  head 
of  his  land  forces,  while  Demetrius,  coafting  along  the 
fliore  accompanied  him  with  a  powerful  fleet.  A  dream 
which  Medius  a  friend  of  Antigonushad,  Ihowed  what 
was  to  be  the  event  of  this  expedition.  He  thought 
that  Antigonus  with  his  whole  army  was  running  a  race, 
that  he  fet  out  with  great  vigour,  but  that  his  ftrength 
gradually  failed,  and  by  the  time  he  arrived  at  the  goal, 
and  was  turning  round  it  in  order  to  run  back  again,  he 
was  quite  breathlefs  and  faint,  and  with  great  difficulty 
recovered.  Accordingly  it  happened  that  Antigonus 
him  (elf  met  with  a  variety  of  diftrefles  by  land,  and 
Demetrius  loft  a  coniiderable  part  of  his  fleet  in  a  ftorm, 
the  reft  being  in  imminent  danger  of  fhipwreck  ;  fo  that 
they  returned  without  executing  any  thing. 

Antigonus 
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Antigonus  was  now  almoft  eighty  years  old,  and  was 
grown  unfit  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  war,  though  not  fo 
much  by  reafon  of  his  age  as  the  bulk  and  nnwieldinefe  of 
his  body.     He  therefore  committed  the  care  of  military 
affairs  to  his  fon,  who  both  by  his  good  fortune  and  his 
experience    was    already  well   qua'ified   to  conduct   the 
moft   important  enterprizes.      And    he   patiently   bore 
with  his  luxury,  extravagance,   and   intemperance  :  for 
though  in  time  of  peace  and  leifure  Demetrius  was  en- 
tirely devoted  to  his  pleafures,  and  indulged  himfelf  in. 
the  moft  licentious  excefles;  yet  in  time  of  war  he  was 
as  fober  as  thofe  who  are  naturally  moft  temperate.     It 
is  faid  that  at  the  time  when  his  regard  for  Lamia  was  at 
the  height,  he  one  day,  being  juft  returned  from  a  jour- 
ney, kifled  his  father  with  great  warmth  and  affection ; 
upon  which  Antigonus  laughing,  faid,  u  furely,  my  fon,  you 
"  think  you  are  killing  Lamia."  Once  after  an  abfence  of 
feveral  days  which  he  had  fpent  in  drinking,  he  excufed 
himfelf  to  his  father,  by  pretending  that  he  had  been 
confined  by  a  defluxion  ;  "  I  haveheard  fo,"  replied  Anti- 
gonus;  "  but  did  the  defluxion  come  from  Thalusor  from 
Chins  ?"  Another  time  Antigonus  having  been  informed 
that  Demetrius  was  indifpofed,  went  to  lee  him,  and  at 
the  chamber  door  met  one  of  his  favourites ;  he   then 
entered  the  room,  fat  down  b/   ihe  bedfide,  and  took 
hold  of  Demetrius's  hand,  who  faid  that  his  fever  had 
now  left  him.  u  I  know  that,"  faid  Antigonus  ;  "for  I  juft 
"  now  met  it  going  out  at  the  door  "  Thus  mildly  he  treat- 
ed his  foil's  vices  from  a  regard  to  his  valuable  qualities. 
It  is  the  cuftom  of  the  Scythians,  in  the  midft  of  their 
cups   to   ftrike   the  firings  of  their  bows,  in,  order  to 
rouze  their  courage  when    they  feel  their  minds   grow 
'languid  with  pleafure.     But   Demetrius  never   mingled 
pleafure  and  bufmefs  together,  but  devoted  himfelf  en- 
tirely either  to  the  one  or  the  other  ;  fo  that  his  military 
talents  were  not  at  all  impaired  by  his  intemperance  and 
luxury. 

He  feemed  to  (how  even  greater  abilities  in  making 
preparations  for  war  than  in-  ufmg  them.  He  had 
conrtantiy  a  fup'jfrluity  of  all  kinds  of  {lore-  ready  for 

any 
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anyoccafion  :  and  in  his  mips  and  military  machines  .he 
fhowed  a  wonderful  fondnefs   for  grandeur    and    mag- 
nificence, and  took  infinite  pleafure  in  fludying  the  con- 
flruction  of  them. '   For  as  he  had  a  happy  mechanical 
genius,  and  a  tafte  for  the  curious  productions  of  art, 
he  did  not   employ  his  talents  upon   things  that    were 
trifling  or  ufelefs,  like  many  other  kings,  who  fpent  their 
time  in  playing  on  the  flute,  in   painting,  or  in  turning. 
Aeropus  King  of  Macedon,  pafled   his  Jeifure   time  in 
making  little  tables  and  lamps.     Attalus  Philometer  ufed 
to  amufe  himfelf  with  cultivating  various  kinds  of  noxi- 
ous plants,  not  only  henbane  and  hellebore,  but  hem- 
lock, aconite,  and  dorycnium ;    thefe  he  planted  with 
his  own   hands  in   his  garden,  with  great  care  gathered 
their  fruits  and  extracted  their  juices  in   the  proper  fea- 
ibns,  and  diligently  ftudied  the  virtues  of  them.     And 
the  Parthian  kings  thought  it  a  noble  diverfion  to  make 
heads  for  arrows  or  to  fharpen  them.  But  there  was  feme- 
thing  majeftick  even  in  thofe  works  of  Demetrius  that 
were  effected  by  manual  labour  and  the  mechanick  arts: 
there  was  in  them  fuch  a  grandeur  of  defign  as  fhowed 
the  noble  and  exalted  mind  of  the  inventor  no  lefs  than 
his  tafte  and  genius;  nor  were  the  contrivance  and  coft  of 
them  only  fuitable  to  a  King,  but  they  feemed  worthy  of 
being  made  even  by  a  monarch's  own  hand;  for  by  their 
greatnets  they  were  terrible  to  his  friends,"  and  delight- 
ful to  his  enemies  by  their  beauty.    And  when  I  fay  this, 
I  rather  follow  truth  than  aim  at  wit.     For  his  enemies 
ufed  to   ftand  upon   the  more  looking  with  admiration 
at  his  gallies  of  fifteen  and  fixteen  ranks  of  oars,  as  they 
pafled  along ;  and  his  machines  called  Helepoles  were  a 
pleafing  fpectacle  even  to  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  cities 
that  were  attacked  by   them.     This  appears  from  feme 
facts   that  are  recorded.     L\fimachus,    who  of  all   the 
kings  was  the  greateil  enemy   to  Demetrius,  when  he 
came  at  the  head  of  his  army  to  oblige  Demetrius  to 
raife  the  fiege  of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  fent  a  meflage  to  him, 

defiring 

(5)  The  ifland   of  Cyprus  a-     armour  ;  and  they  were  famous 
bounded  with  metals,  of   wliich     for  it    even   before    the   fiege  of 
the   inhabitants    made    exctllcnt     Troy;  for  Homer  tellsus  that  Aga- 
memnon 
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dcfiring  to  fee  his  military  machines,  and  his  gallics 
rowed  upon  the  water ;  and  when  he  faw  them  he  was 
fq  ftruck  with  admiration  that  he  immediately  retired. 
TheRhodians,  who  had  been  for  a  long  time  befieg-d 
by  him,  as  foon  as  a  peace  was  made,  begged  that  hz 
would  give  them  fome  of  thofe  machines  to  keep  as 
a  monument  both  of  his  power  and  of  their  bravery. 

He  made  war  upon  the  Rhodians  becaufe  of  their  al- 
liance with  Ptolemy  ;  and  he  brought  up  the  largeft  of 
his  Helepoles  to  their  walls.  The  baft:  of  it  was  fquare,and 
the  fides  of  the  lowed  divifion  were  forty-eight  cubits  in 
length.  The  height  of  it  was  fixty-fix  cubits  ;  and  the 
fides  of  the  feveral  divifions  gradually  lefTening,  it  was 
confiderably  narrower  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom. 
The  infidewas  (eparated  into  feveral  different  {lories  or 
partitions.  The  front  of  it  which  was  turned  toward 
the  enemy  had  a  window  in  each  fiory,  through  which 
all  kinds  of  miflive  weapons  were  thrown  ;  for  the  whole 
machine  was  filled  with  men  who  pradifed  every  me- 
thod of  annoying  the  enemy.  It  was  fo  exactly  framed, 
that  in  its  motion  it  never  (hook,  or  inclined  to  either 
fide;  but  rolling  on  in  a  fteady  upright  pofkion,  and 
with  a  dreadful  rumblingnoife,  it  at  the  fame  time  both 
pleafed  and  terrified  the  fpedtators. 

On  occafion  of  this  war  there  were  brought  him  from 
Cyprus  two  coats  of  mail  (£),  each  of  which  weighed 
forty  Minas.  Zoilus  the  maker  of  them,  to  mow  the 
goodnefs  of  their  temper,  ordered  a  dart  to  be  (hot  at 
one  of  them  out  of  an  engine  at  the  diftance  of  twenty 
paces-,  and  it  was  fo  far  from  being  pierced  by  the 
weapon  that  there  appeared  on  it  only  a  flight  fcratch, 
as  if  it  had  been  marked  with  a  tool.  This  Demetrius 
wore  himfelf ;  theother  he  gave  to  Alcimtis  the  Epirot,  a 
man  of  the  greateft  bravery  and  ftrength  of  any  in  his 
army,  and  who  ufed  to  wear  a  fuit  of  armour  that 
Weighed  two  talents,  though  the  armour  worn  by  others 

weighed 

memnon  put  on  a  culrafs  fent  him  Cyprus.  I!,  xi.  a^  the  begin- 
as  R  pid'rr.t  from  Cyniras  King  of  ning. 
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weighed  no  more  than  one.     He  died  in  the'battle  that 
was  fought  within  the  city  near  the  theatre. 

The  Rhodians  defended  them felves  with  fuch  refolu- 
tion,  that  Demetrius  gained  no  considerable  advantage. 
He  perfifted  however  in  the  fiege  out  of  rage  and  re- 
fentment.  For  when  his  wife  Phila  had  fent  a  letter  to 
him,  together  with  fome  coverlets  and  cloaths,  the 
Rhodians  feized  the  vefTel  that  brought  them  and  fent 
it  with  al!  its  loading  to  Ptolemy  ;  not  imitating  the  po- 
litenefs  of  the  Athenians,  who  having  feized  fome  of 
Philip's  couriers  at  a  time  when  he  was  at  war  with 
them,  opened  all  the  letters  except  that  directed  toOlym- 
pias,  which  they  fent  back  to  him  fealed  up  as  they  found 
it.  But  though  Demetrius  was  extremely  provoked  at 
this  incivility  of  the  Rhodians,  yet  he  difdained  to  re- 
turn it  though  he  foon  had  an  opportunity.  For  at  that 
time  Protogenes  of  Caunus  was  painting  for  them  the 
ftary  of  Jalyfus  (6) ;  and  the  piece  which  was  almoft 
finifhed,  fell  into  Demetrius's  hands  when  he  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  one  of  the  fuburbs.  The  Rhodians  fending  a 
herald  to  him  defiring  him  to  fpare  that  picture  :  Deme- 
trius anfwered,  "  that  he  would  foonerburn  thepictures  of 
"  his  father  than  fuch  a  laborious  production  of  art."  For 
it  is  faid  that  Protogenes  employed  feven  years  upon  this 
picture.  And  Apelles  fa>sthat  he  himfelf  was  fo  aftonifh- 
ed  when  he  favv  it,  that  for  fome  time  he  was  not  able  to 
.fpeak;  but  at  laft  he  faid,  "The  labour  is  great,  and  the 
'*  work  admirable;  but  it  wants  thofe  graces  which  raifc 
"  my  works  to  the  fkies."  This  picture  being  after- 
wards carried  to  Rome,  and  added  to  the  number  of 
thofe  collected  there,  was  deftroyed  by  a  fire. 

The  Rhodians  beginning  to  grow  weary  of  the  war, 
and  Demetrius  wanting  only  an  honourable  pretence  to 
put  an  end  to  it,  the  Athenian  ambaffadors  upon  their 

arrival, 

(6)  Jalyfus  was  a  fabulous  he-  upon    boiled    lupines,    that    he 

ro,  the  fonof  Ochirnus,  and  grand-  might  prefe've  his  invention  and 

fon  of  Apollo.  Protogenes  during  judgment  lively  and  clear.  It  was 

the  feven  years  that  he  employed  here  that  Protogenes  fo  luckily 

'upon  this  piece,  confined  himfelf  reprefented  the  foam  on  a  dogs 

to  a  low  diet,  and  lived  entirely  mouth  by  throwing  his  fpunge  at 

th? 
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arrival,  brought  about  an  accommodation,  the  terms  of 
which  were  that  theRhodians  fhould  affift  Antigonus  and 
Demetrius  againft  all  their  enemies  except  Ptolemy. 

The  Athenians  fenr  to  Demetrius  to  requeft  his  affi£- 
tance  againft   Cafander,  by  whom  they  were  bcfieged. 
Accordingly  he  fet  fail  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty  fhips,   and  a  great  number  of  land  forces,    and 
not  only  drove  Cafander  out  of  Attica,  but  purfued  him 
as  far  as  Thermopylae,  where  he  totally  defeated  him  ; 
after  which  he  took  puiTeflion  of  Heraclea  which  was  vo- 
luntarily   furrendered    to   him,    and    received   into   his 
army  fix  thoufand   Macedonians  who  came  over  to  him. 
In  his  return  he  fet  free  all  the  Grecians  within  Thermo- 
pylae, concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Boeotians,  and  took 
the  city  of  Cenchrrae;  and  having  reduced   Phyle  ?nd 
Panadas,  which  were  the  bulwarks  of  Attica,    and  had 
been  garrifoned  bv  Cafander,  he  reftored   them  to  the 
Athenians.     And   though  it   might  have    been  thought 
that  the  Athenians  had  already  exhausted  their  invention, 
and  had  left  unpraclifed   no  kind  of  flattery,  yet  they 
Contrived  that  the  honours  they  now  paid  him  ihould 
appear  quite  frefh  and  new.     For  the  place  they  ap- 
pointed for  his  relidence  was  the  back  part  of  the  Par- 
thenon or  temple  of  Minerva,  and  he  was  faid   to  be 
lodged  and  entertained  by  Minerva  herfelf ;  though  he  was 
not  a  very  orderly  gueft,  nor  did  he  behave  with  that  fo- 
briety  and  decency  that  became  a  perfon  who  lived  in  the 
houfe  of  a  virgin.     When  his  brother  Philip  was  once 
lodged,  as  he  was  upon  a  journey,  in  a  houle  where  there 
were  three  young  women,  his  father  perceiving  it  faid 
nothing  to  Philip  himfelf ;  put  fending  for  the  harbinger, 
he  faid  to  him  in  his  fon's  hearing,  "  Why  do  not  you 
41  remove  my  fon  out  of  this  lodging  where  he  is  fo  much 
"  ftraitened  for  room?"  But  Demetrius  though  he  ought  to 

have 

the  pidture,  being  enraged  at  his     fecrated  in  the  temple  of  Peace, 
continual    difappointment    when     v>  here  it  remained  till  Comniodus's 
he  cr.deavoured  co  exprels  it  with     time,  when   it    was  confumed  bv 
his  pencil.     This  pidure  was  car-     fire  together  with  the  temple, 
ricd  to  Rome  by  Cafiius,  and  con- 

(?)  He 
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have  refpefted  Minerva,  if  upon  no  other  account,  yet 
as  his  elder  fitter,  (for  thus  he  liked  to  have  her  called) 
fo  polluted  the  citadel  by  his  abominable  impurities,  and 
by  the  outrages  he  committed  upon  young  perfons  of 
both  fexes  and  of  liberal  condition,  that  the  place 
feemed  to  be  kept  pure  and  holy  when  he  indulged 
his  lewdnefs  only  with  thofe  (trumpets,  Chryfis,  Lamia, 
Demo,  and  Anticyra.  I  mail  forbear  to  defcribe  parti- 
cularly all  his  enormities  out  of  refpect  to  the  city  of 
Athens:  but  the  virtue  and  chaftity  of  Democles  ought 
not  to  be  paffed  by  in  lilence.  He  was  a  lad  not  yet 
arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty  ;  and  Demetrius  foon  found 
him  out,  for  the  name  that  was  given  him  betrayed 
his  beauty,  he  being  called  by  every  one  "  the  beautiful 
"  Democles."  Demetrius's  asrents  endeavoured  to  cor- 

. 

rupt  him  by  prefents,  foJicitations,  and  threatnings;  but 
all  their  attempts  were  ineffectual.  At  laft  he  abfented 
himfelf  from  the  ichools  of  exercife,  and  when  he 
warned  himfelf,  went  to  a  private  bath.  Demetrius 
watching  his  opportunity  furprized  him  there  alone. 
The  youth  feeing  no  help  near,  and  being  reduced  to 
this  extremity,  took  off  the  cover  of  the  cauldron,  and 
leaped  into  the  boiling  water.  Thus  he  perifhed  by  a 
fate  very  unworthy  of  him ;  but  his  fentiments  of  honour 
were  worthy  of  his  country  and  of  his  beauty. 

Far  different  from  this  was  the  conduct  of  Clecenetus 
the  fon  of  Cleomedon.  For  when  his  father  had  been 
fined  fifty  talents,  he  brought  a  letter  from  Demetrius 
to  the  people,  defiring  them  to  remit  the  penalty  ; 
by  which  he  both  rendered  himfelf  infamous,  and 
eaufed  great  confufion  in  the  city.  For  though  rhe 
Athenians  releafed  Cleomedon  from  the  fine,  they  made 
a  decree  that  no  citizen  fhould  ever  bring  a  letter  from 
Demetrius.  When  Demetrius  was  informed  of  this,  he 
was  greatly  incenfed ;  and  they  fearing  his  refentment, 
not  only  repealed  the  decree,  but  punifhed  the  authors 
and  promoters  of  it,  baniming  fome,  and  putting 
others  to  death.  Nay  more,  they  paffed  this  decree^ 

tk  that 

(7)  He  was  nephew  to  tJecicftheaes,  and  had  a  great  reputation 

both 
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"  that  whatever  fhould  be  commanded  by  King  Demc- 
"  trius,  fhould  be  eftcemed  religious  toward  the  Gods,  and 
.  "  juft  reward  men."  Upon  this  occafion  one  of  the  principal 
citizens  k>d  that  Strrudes  was  mad  to  propofefuch  decrees; 
Democi-'.iiresihe  Lmcu;.:a:;  (7)  replied,  "  He  would  bemad 
"•  it  he  were  not  rruid  ;"  meaning  that  Stratocles found  his 
flattery  very  profitable.  Demochares,  however,  was  pro- 
fecuted  and  banifhed  for  this  expreffion.  Such  was  th'c 
conduct  of  the  Athenians,  after  the  garrifuii  was  expelled, 
arid  they  thought  themfelves  reftored  to  their  liberty. 

After  this  Demetrius  marched  intoPeloponnefus  ;  where 
meeting  with  no  refiftance,  as  his  enemies  every  where 
fled  before  him  and  abandoned  their  towns,  he  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  ail  the  fri-coaft  called  Acte,  and  all 
Arcadia  except  Mantiriea;  and  b>  givii;g  an  hundred 
talents  to  the  garrilbns  that  were  in  Argos,  Sicyon,  and 
Corint.'],  he  let  tliole  cities  at  liberty.  This  being  the 
lea  Ion  for  celt  but  ing  the  fettival  of  Juno  at  Argos,  he 
joined  with  the  Greeks  in  thole  k  lemnities,  and  prefided 
at  the  games  that  were  exhibited.  At  the  fame  time 
he  married  Deidarrm  daughter  of  /Eacides  King  of  the 
Moloilians  and  filter  of  PvrHuis.  He  perfuaded  the  Si- 
cyonians  to  remove  their  cit\  to  the  place  where  it  now 
Hands  ;  and  with  the  Situation  he  alfo  changed  the  name 
inftead  of  Sicyon  calling  it  Jpemetrias. 

The  Grecian  flares  being  aliembled  at  the  IfthmuF,-  and 
the  multitude  of  people  very  great,  he  was  proclaimed 
General  ot  all  the  Greeks,  ns  Philip  and  Alexander  had 
formerly  been.  But  he  was  (o  elated  with  his  prefent  fuc- 
cefs  and  power,  that  he  thought  himfelf  much  fupenor 
to  thole  two  'linces.  For  Alexander  never  deprived  any 
other  Kings  of  their  titles,  nor  ever  ihle'd  himfelf  "  Kir.g 
"  of  Kings,"  though  many  Kings  were  indebted  to  him 
both  for  their  titles  and  authorit).  Eut  Demetrius  laughed 
at  thole  who  gave  the  title  <>i  Ki;.g  to  any  one  befide  his 
fatloer  aiid  himlelf,  and  toi.k  great  pieafurc  i:i  hearing  his 
companions  at  table  drink  the  health  ot  King  Demetrius,  of 
Scicucu^  the  commander  of  the  elephant,  of  Ptolemy  the 

admiral, 
both  as  a  fuldier  acid  an  orv-t^r. 

(8)  it 
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admiral,  of  Lyfimachus  the  keeper  of  the  treafure,  and 
Agathocles  the  Sicilian  the  governor  of  the  iflands-.  This 
was  matter  of  laughter  to  the  reft  of  the  Kings  when  they 
heard  of  it;  Lyfimachus  only  ferioufly  refented  his  being 
treated  by  Demetrius  like  an, eunuch  ;  for  it  was  ufual  to 
make  eunuchs  the  keepers  of  their  treafure.  Of  all  the 
Kings  Lyfimachus  bore  the  greateft  enmity  to  Deme- 
trius ;  and  once  reproaching  him  for  his  love  to  Lamia, 
he  faid,  "  that  this  was  the  firft  time  he  had  ever  feen  a 
"  whore  appear  in  a  tragedy;"  Demetrius  replied,  "that 
"  his  whore  was  chafter  than  Lyfimachus's  Penelope." 

When  he  fet  out  on  his  return  to  Athens,  he  fent  word 
to  the  people  that  he  intended  immediately  upon  his  ar- 
rival to  be  initiated  into  the  Eleufmian  myfteries,  and  to 
g6  through  the  whole  folemnity  at  once  from  thole  which 
are  called  the  lefler  myfteries  to  thofe  called  intuitive.  Now 
this  was  unlawful  and  unprecedented;  for  the  lefTer  myfte- 
ries Were  celebrated  in  the  month  A  nthefterion,[  February] 
and  the  greater  in  the  month  Boedromion  [September]  and 
there  was  the  interval  of  a  year  at  ieaft  between  the  greater 
myfteries  and  the  intuitive  (8).  When  the  letter,  was  read, 
no  one  had  the  courage  to  oppofe  the  deman,d  except 
Pythodorus  the  torch-bearer.  But  his  remonftrance  was 
ineffectual ;  for  by  the  advice  of  Stratocles  a  decree  was 
palled  tha,t  the  prefect  month  Munychion  fhould  be  called 
and  reckoned  Anthefterion ;  and  as  foon  as  Demetrius  had 
been  initiated  into  the  lefler  myfteries  at  Agra,  the  fame 
month  was  again  changed  into  Boedromion,  and  then  all 
the  remaining  ceremonies  were  performed,  and  Demetrius 

was 

(8)  It  feems  from  this  paffage,  ed  in  February,  find  the  greater  ia 
as  Mr.  Du  Soul  obfe.ves,  that  September;  and  it  is  not  likely 
there  was  a  dhtindtion  between  the  that  Plutarch  wtsuld  have  menu- 
greater  myfteries  and  the  intui-  oned  a  year  as  the  lealt  interval 
live,  though  they  are  generally  that  was  allowed,  fince  it  appears 
looked  upon  as  the  iaiue.  Cafau-  from  what  he  lays  himielf  that  the 
hon  and  Meurfius  indeed  fuppofe  leaft  interval  niuft  neceflariiy  have 
that  the  text  fliould  be  corrected,  been  either  ieven  months  ot  nine- 
and  that  we  fhould  read  it  thus,  teen  months. 
•'  there  was  the  interval  of  a  year 

-'  at  leafl  between  the  l.-ifer  myf-         (9)  Ancient  hidory  makes  men- 

"  teries  and  the  intuitive."-   But  tion  of  a  Queen  ot  Libya,  who  in 

the  Seller  myfteries  were  celcbrat-  a  race  for  having  loft  all  her  o-wn 

*  •  1    •  1  J 

children. 
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was  admitted  to  the  intuitive  myfteries.     Upon  this  oc- 
cafion  Philippides  fatirized  Stratocles  in  this  verfe, 

In  one  (hort  month  he  crouds  the  circling  year ; 

and  upon  his  having  allotted  the  temple  of  Minerva  for 
Demetrius's  lodging  lie  reproached  him  in  thefe  verfes, 

The  facred  fane  a  piiblick  inn  he  thought, 
Andjhamekfs  whores  to  chafle  Minerva  brought. 

Among  the  many  infolent  and  oppreflive  actions  com- 
mitted by  Demetrius  at  that  time  in  the  city,  what  gave 
the  greateft  offence  to  the  Athenians  was  this.  He  com- 
manded them  to  raife  immediately  the  fum  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  talents;  and  the  payment  was  exacted  witli 
the  utmoft  rigour.  As  foon  as  it  was  all  collected, 
he  ordered  it  "  to  be  given  to  Lamia  and  the  reft  of 
"  the  whores  that  were  with  her  to  buy  foap."  This  af- 
front mortified  the  Athenians  more  than  the  lofs  of  their 
money,  and  the  contempt  that  his  expreflion  implied 
was  more  grievous  than  the  action  itfelf.  This  ftory 
however  is  by  fome  told  not  of  the  Athenians  but  the 
Thefialians.  Lamia  herfelf  too  extorted  money  from  a 
great  number  of  perfons,  in  order  to  make  an  enter- 
tainment for  Demetrius.  And  this  entertainment  was  fb 
admired  for  its  magnificence,  that  Lynceus  the  Samian 
wrote  a  defcripiioh  of  it.  Hence  one  of  the  cornicle 
poets  pleafantly  and  juftly  too  called  Lamia  Helepoli?. 
And  Demochares  the  Solian  gave  Demetrius  the  name  of 
M)thosor  Fable,  becaule  he  too  had  his  Lamia  (Q). 

The 

children,  cnufed   thofe   of  other  reivTix;  wpoc-rjyofia:*.   "For  which 

women  to  be  leized,  ordered  them  «•  realbn  the  tame  of  this  woman  is 

to  be  killed  in   her  prelence,  and  "  continueddown  among  our  chil- 

then  devoured  them  From  whence  "clren  even  to  thefe  times, her  very 

(he  was  called  Lamia,    which  is  "  name  puttingthern  intoa  frig'nr." 

derived     r"iom      the      Phu:iiu<':(ii  This  paffage  of  Diodonis,   in  Mr. 

word  Lahama,   to   devour.     Up-  Dacier's  opinion,    perfectly  illtif- 

on   which    Diodorus  write--    that  traces  this  of  Plutarch,   and  (hows 

this  Lamia  bee;: me  a    bugbear   to  with  how  much  humour  theappel- 

children.  «IG    >tjv    xaO'  uV<»?  P-'X$  lation  of  Fable  wasgiven  to  Deni"- 

TS  »y»  ^;a  Kx.fx.  TOK    UTTICIS    ^i*-  triu;  by  D.'incchares.     Hur  there 

f*i»£i>  i4>v  »rffi  rr?  yy»«4*«?  returns  feems  to    be  lome  defect  either  in 

j%  2!6,oifoTaT»jr  aJro<j  J»«»  T»»»  the  explanation  or  in  the  je<'t  itfelf. 

VOL.  V.  '  R                                       (i;n. 
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The  great  influence  this  woman  had  with  Demetrius, 
and  his  extraordinary  affection  for  her,  raifed  jealoufy  and 
envy  not  only  in  his  wives,  but  even  his  friends.  When 
Lyfimachus  once  in  familiar  converfation  with  Deme- 
frius's  ambaffadors,  mowed  them  fome  deep  fears  which 
had  been  made  upon  his  thighs  and  arms  by  the  claws 
of  a  lion,  and  defcribed  the  combat  he  formerly  had 
with  that  animal,  when  he  was  fhut  up  in  the  den  with 
him  by  Alexander,  they  laughing  replied,  "that  their  ma- 
"  fler  could  alfo  mow  upon  his  neck  fome  marks  of  a  ter- 
<£  rible  wild  beaft  called  a  Lamia."  And  indeed  it  is  very  • 
ftrange  that  he  who  at  firft  fhowe"d  fuch  an  averfion  to 
Phila  becaufe  her  age  was  unsuitable  to  his,  mould  be 
for  fo  long  a  time  enamoured  of  Lamia  who  was  paft 
her  prime  when  their  acquaintance  began.  Therefore 
when  Lamia  was  once  playing  on  the  flute  at  fupper, 
DerriOj  who  was  furnamed  Mania  or  The  mad,  being 
a  Iked  by  Demetrius  what  me  thought  of  her,  replied, 
4t  I  think  her  an  old  woman."  And  another  time  at  fupper 
when  the  defert  was  brought  upon  table,  Demetrius  laid 
to  Demo,  "See  what  a  fine  defert  Lamia  has  fent  me ;  My 
*'  mother,  faid  Demo,  will  fend  you  a  better,  if  you 
"  will  lie  with  her."  There  is  alfo  recorded  the  objection 
that  Lamia  made  to  the  celebrated  fentence  of  Bccchoris. 
The  ftory  is  this.  A  certain  /Egyptian  was  in  love 
with  a  courtezan  called  Thonis,  who  demmded  of  him 
a  very  large  fum  of  money  ;  but  as  he  happened  to 
dream  that  he  enjoyed  her,  his  defire  was  perfectly  fa- 
tisned.  Upon  this  Tnonis  fued  him  for  the  money  : 
but  Bocchoris  having  heard  the  caufe,  ordered  .  the  man 
to  put  the  money  in  queftion  into  a  bafon,  and  to  move 
it  to  and  fro  in  his  hand,  that  me  might  enjoy  the  fha- 
dow  of  it,  "For  fancy,"  faid  he,  "  is  the  fhadow  of  truth." 
But  Larnia  did  not  think  this  fentence  juft  ;  becaufe  the 
woman's  defire  of  the  money  was  not  gratified  by  the 
fight  of  it,  whereas  the  man's  love  was  cured  by  his 
dream.  Thus  much  concerning  Larnia. 

We  mu ft  now  change  thefe  cornick  fcenes  for  tra- 
gick,  conforming  our  narration  to  the  fortune  and  ac- 
tions of  the  peribn  whole  life  we  are  dcfcribing.  For 

all 
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all  the  other  Kings  having  combined   againft   Antigo- 
nus,  and  united  their    forces,    Demetrius    failed  from 
Greece;  and  finding  his  father  preparing   for   the  war 
with  more  ardour  and  alacrity  than  could   be  expected 
at   his  age,  he  was  the  more  animated   himfelf.     Anti- 
gonus  indeed,  if  he  could  have  yielded  but  a  little,  and 
have  abated  fbmething  of  his  exceifive  ambition,    might 
to  the  laft  have  enjoyed  the  pre-eminence  over  the  other 
Kings,   and   after   his  death  have  bequeathed  it  to   his 
fon.     But  being  naturally  arrogant  and  imperious,   and 
no  lefs  fierce  and  infolent  in  his  expreflions  than  in   his 
actions,  he    incurred   the    refentment  of  many  Princes 
whofe  power  was  very  great  and  who  were  in  the  vigour 
of  their  age.     And  even  now  he  faid  "that  he  would  dif- 
"  fipate  this  confederacy  with  as  much  eafe  as  a  flock  of 
"  birds  is  driven  out  of  a  corn  field  by  throwing  a  done 
"  or  making  a  flight  noife."  His  army  confided  of  feven- 
ty    thousand  foot,  ten  thoufand  horfe,  and    feventy-five 
elephants;  the  enemy   had  fixty-four   thoufand  foot,  ten 
thoufand  five  hundred   horfe,  four    hundred    elephants, 
and  an   hundred  and   twenty    armed   chariots.     When 
the  two  armies  approached  each  other,  there  was  a  vilible 
change  in  the  mind  cf  Anrigonus;  not  that  his  courage 
failed,    but    he    loft  his   wonted   confidence  of  fucceis. 
For  whereas    he   ufed   on  fuch   occafions   to    fhow  an 
extraordinary  fiercenefs  and  alacrity,  to  /peak  loud  and 
in  a  haughty   boading  manner,  and   often    in  the   midft 
of  an    engagement   to  let    fall  fome  jocular  expreilion 
as   a    proof   of   his  unconcern   and    his    contempt  for 
the  enemv,  he   now  for  the  mod  pnrt   appeared   pen- 
five  and  filcnt ;  and  one  day  he  preleuted  his  fon  to  the 
whole  army  and  recommended  him  to  them  as  his  fuc- 
ceflor.     But    what  mod  fur  prized  every   one  was,  that 
he  confulted  with  him  alone  in   his   rent;  for  he  nev.  r 
ufed   to  communicate  his  fccrets  even  to  his  fon,  but  to 
deliberate  by  him  (elf,  ar.d  then  to  give  orders  for  the  exe- 
cution of  what  he  had  determined.    And  it   is  faid  that 
Demetrius,  when  very  young,  once  aftud  him  when   he 
intended  to  decamp,   and  that  Antigonus  anlwered    an- 
il 2  grily, 
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gj-ily,    "  Are  you  afraid   that  you  alone  fhall  not  hear 
"  the  trumpet  ?" 

They  were  muchdifpirited  likewife  by  fume  unfavour- 
able prefages  which  happened  at  that  time.  Demetrius 
dreamed  that  Alexander  came  to  him  magnificently 
armed,  and  afked  him  what  was  to  be  the  word  of  bat* 
tle;  he  anfwered,  "  Jupiter  and  Victory  ;"  Then,  faid 
Alexander,  "  I  (hall  go  over  to  the  enemy,  for  they  will 
"  accept  of  me."  And  when  the  army  was  drawn  up  in  or- 
der of  battle,  Antigonus  flumbled  as  he  was  going  out  of 
his  tent,  and  falling  flat  on  his  face,  bruifed  himfelf  very 
much.  As  foon  as  he  got  up,  he  flretched  out  his 
hands  to  heaven,  and  prayed  to  the  Gods  "  that  he 
"  might  either  obtain  the  viclory,  or  die  before  he  was 
"  feniible  of  his  defeat."  When  the  engagement  began, 
Demetrius,  at  the  head  of  the  beft  and  greateft  part  of 
the  cavalry,  charged  the  troops  under  the  command  of 
Antiochus  the  ion  of  Seleucus,  and  fought  with  fo 
much  bravery  that  he  foon  put  them  to  flight;  but  by 
purfuing  them  with  an  unfeafonable  eagernefs  and  im- 
petaofity  he  loft  the  victory.  For  he  was  not  able  to  re- 
turn to  join  the  infantry,  becaufe  the  elephants  flood  in 
the  way;  and  Seleucus  with  his  cavalry,  feeing  that 
the  foot  were  left  quite  expofed,  would  not  attack  them, 
but  rode  about  them,,  to  terrify  them  with  the  apprehen- 
fion  of  an  attack,  and  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  de- 
ferting.  This  defign  fncceeded.  For  the  greareft  part  of 
them,  quitting  their  ftation,  voluntarily  came  over  to 
him,  and  the  reft  betook  themfelves  to  flight.  After  this 
a  confiderable  party  of  the  enemy  made  up  to  Anti- 
gonus ;  and  when  oneof  his  friends  who  was  near  him 
faid,  "  Thefe  men  are  aiming  at  ^  ou,"  he  replied, "  Who 
"  is  there  for  them  to  aim  at  befide  me  ?  But  Demetrius 
*'  will  come  to  my  aiHftance.  With  this  hope  he  flattered 
himfelf  to  the  laft,  and  continued  looking  about  for  his 
fon,  till  he  dropped  down  dead,  being  wounded  by  a 
multitude  of  darts  that  were  levelled  at  him  at  once. 
As  foon  as  he  was  fallen,  all  his  companions  and  friends 
forfook  him,  except  Thorax  the  Larifiaean,  who  alone 
remained  by  his  dead  body. 

The 
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The  battle  being  thus  decided,  the  kingdom  of  An- 
tigonus  and  Demetrius  was  immediately  difmembered  by 
the  conquerors,  each  of  whom  took  a  limb  of  this  great 
body,   adding    to  their  own   dominions   the  provinces 
that  before  belonged  to  thofe  two  Princes.     Demetrius 
efcaping  with    five   thoufand   foot  and    four    hundred 
horfe,  marched  with  all  fpeed  to   Ephefus,  where  every 
one  imagined  that  as  he   was  in  great  want  of  money, 
he  would    not   fcruple  to  plunder  the  temple.     How- 
ever, he  not  only  abftained  from    this  act   of  violence 
himfelf,  but  fearing  left  'his  foldiers  might  be   tempted 
to  commit  it  without  his  confent,  he  immediately  de- 
camped, and  fet  fail    for  Greece,  his  chief  hope  being 
now  in  the    Athenians;  for  he  had  left   among    them 
his  mips,  his  money,  and  his  wife  Deidamia;   and   he 
thought  that  he  had  no  refuge    fo    fecurc  in   the  pre- 
fent  flate  of  his  affairs  as   the   friendfhip  of  that   peo- 
ple.    As  he  was  diligently  purfuing  his  voyage,   fome 
ambafladors  from  Athens  met  him  when  he  was  come 
as  far  as  the  Cyclades,  and  warned  him  not  to  approach 
their  city,  becaufe  the  people  had  made  a  decree   that 
no  King  mould  be  admitted   within  their  walls;  at    the 
lame  time  they  informed  him   that  Deidamia  had  been 
fent  to  Megara  with  all  the  refpect  and  attendance  due 
to  her  rank.     This  fo  enraged   Demetrius  that  he  could 
no  longer   preferve   his  conftancy  of  mind.      Hitherto 
he     ir.ui   born     his    misfortunes    with    compofure,    and 
though  he  had  fuHered  fo  great  an  overthrow,  betrayed 
no  weaknefs  or  dejection ;  but  he  was  not  able  to   bear 
the  di (appointment  of  his  expectations  from  the  Athe- 
nians, nor  to  fee  with  patience  fuch  a  convincing  proof 
that  the  regard  they   had  exprefTed   for  him  was  mere 
pretence  and  difiimulatidn.     Thus  it  appears    that  the 
excefiive  honours  conferred  by  the  multitude  upon  kings 
and  potentates  are  very  feeble  proofs   of  their  affection. 
For  the  value  of  thefe    things  coniifts  entirely  in    their 
being  voluntarily  beftowed :    yet   the  power  of  a    King 
impreffes  fuch  a  fear  on   the   minds  of  his   people,   that 
there  is  always  reafon  to   miitrufl   the    fincerity  of  the 
fefpecl  which  they  pay  him;  fur  their  fear  and    their 
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love  produce  juffc  the  fame  effecls.  A  wife  prince  there- 
fore will  not  judge  of  the  difpofition  of  his  people  to- 
wards him  by  the  ftatues,  pictures,  or  titles  of  divi- 
nity with  which  they  honour  him,  but  will  confider  his 
own  actions,  and  thence  determine  whether  the  honours 
he  receives  proceed  from  real  affection  or  from  force  and 
con  drain  t;  knowing  that  fubjects  often  hate  their  fove- 
reign  moft  at  the  time  when  they  arc  thus  involuntarily 
gratifying  his  pride  and  arrogance. 

Though  Demetrius  thought  himfelf  very  injurioufly 
treated  by  the  Athenians,  yet  as  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  revenge  the  indignity  put  upon  him,  he  mildly  ex- 
poftulated  with  them  by  his  arabafiadors,  and  only  de- 
fired  them  to  fend  back  his  fhips,  among  which  there 
was  one  of  thirteen  ranks  of  oars.  As  foon  as  he  re- 
ceived them  he  failed  by  A  then?  and  proceeded  to  the  Iflh- 
mus.  But  finding  his  affairs  Mieie  in  a  very  bad  ftate, 
(for  all  his  garrifons  had  forfaken  their  polls,  and  de- 
ferted  to  the  enemy)  he  abandoned  Greece  to  Pyrrhus, 
and  fleered  towards  the  Cher.bnefus.  Upon  his  arrival 
there  he  plundered  the  territories  of  Lyfimachus,  by  which 
means  he  enriched  his.ibldiers,  fecured  their  fidelity,  and 
encreafed  the  number  of  them;  fo  that  he  now  began 
in  fome  degree  to  recover  his  ftrength,  and  was  mafter 
of  a  confiderable  force.  As  to  the  reft  of  the  Kings, 
they  were  quite  unconcerned  about  the  injury  done  to 
Lyfimachus;  for  they  did  not  efteem  him  a  better  man 
than  Demetrius,  and  they  were  more  afraid  of  him  be- 
caufe  he  was  -more  powerful. 

Not  long  after  Seleucys  fent  to  propofe  a  marriage 
between  him  (elf  and  Stratonice  the  daughter  of  Deme- 
trius and  Phila,  though  he  had  already  a  fon  called  An- 
tiochus  by  his  wife  Apama  the  Perfian.:  but  he  thought 
that  his  dominions  were  fufficient  for  feveral  fucceflors; 
and  he  was  the  more  defirous  of  this  alliance,  becaufe 
Lyfimachus  had  married  one  of  Ptolemy's  daughters,  and 
his  fon  Agathocles  another.  This  was  a  very  unex- 
pected and  fortunate  event  to  Demetrius,  who  taking 
his  daughter,  immediately  fet  fail  with  his  whole  fleet 
towards  Syria.  He  was  necellarily  obliged  to  land  at 
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feveral  places  in  his  voyage,  and  among  the  reft  in  Cilicia, 
which  after  the  defeat  of  Antigonus  had  been  afligned 
by  the  Kings  to  PlitlarchuS  the  brother  of  Cafander.  He 
lookin^  upon  this  defcent  as  an  invafion  of  his  ter- 
ritories, went  immediately  to  Cafander  to  complain  of 
Seleucus  for  having  without  the  confent  of  the  other 
Kings  made  an  accommodation  with  Demetrius  their 
common  enemy.  Demetrius  being  informed  of  this  march- 
ed up  the  country  to  Quinda,  where  he  feized  twelve  hun- 
dred talents  that  were  yet  remaining  of  his  father's^  trea- 
liire ;  he  then  returned  to  his  fleet,  embarked,  and  let  fail 
with  the  utmoft  expedition.  He  was  firftmet  by  his  wife 
Phila;  and  upon  his  arrival  at  Rofliis  he  found  Seleucus, 
who  was  come  thither  to  receive  him.  Their  behaviour 
to  each  other  was  generous  and  princely,  and  without 
any  marks  of  defign  and  fufpicion.  Seleucus  firft  enter- 
tained Demetrius  in  his  tent,  and  Demetrius  afterwards  en- 
tertained him  in  his  gaily  of  thirteen  ranks  of  oars.  After 
they  had  fpent  fome  time  in  this  manner,  vifuingeach  o- 
ther  and  converfing  with  an  entire  confidence,  being  al- 
ways unarmed  and  unattended,  Seleucus  and  Stratonice 
fet  out  with  a  magnificent  retinue  towards  Antioch. 

Demetrius  immediately  feized  the  province  of  Cihcia, 
and  fent  Phiia  to  her  brother  Cafander  to  anfwer  the 
complaints  of  Pliftarcbus.  In  the  mean  time  Deidamia 
came  to  him  from  Greece ;  but  fhe  had  not  been  long 
with  him  before  Hie  fell  fick  and  died.  Soon  after  this 
Demetrius  was  contracted  to  Ptolemais  the  daughter  of 
Ptolemy,  being  now  reconciled  to  him  by  means  of  Se- 
leucus. Thus  Tar  the  behaviour  of  Seleucus  was  courte- 
ous and  friendly.  But  afterwards  when  he  defired  De- 
metrius to  give  up  Cilicia  for  a  fum  of  money,  and  being 
incenled  at  his  refufal,  demanded  the  cities  of  Sidon  and 
Tyre,  he  was  cenfured  as  cruel  and  unjuft.  For  how 
fhameful  was  it  that  a  Prince  whole  dominions  extended 
from  India  to  the  Syrian  fen,  mould  be  fo  greedy  and 
infatiable,  as  for  the  lake  of  two  cities  to  inoleft  and 
opprefs  a  man  to  whom  he  was  fo  nearly  related  by 
marriage,  and  who  had  already  felt  fo  fevere  a  fluke 
of:  fortune?  This  initance  remarkably  confirms  that 
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fentiment  of  Plato,  "  That  the  man  who  would  be  truly 
'*  rich  fhould  rather  contrail  his  defires  than  encreafe  his 
"  wealth ;"  for  he  that  does  not  reftrain  his  avarice  mu ft 
ever  be  poor  and  indigent. 

Demetrius   was  not  difmayed  by  this  threat,  but   re- 
plied, u  that  he  had  rather  differ  a  thoufand  fuch  defeats 
"as  that  at  Ipfus  than  pay  a  prince  for  the  alliance  of  Se- 
"  leucus."  He  therefore  put  a  ftrong  garrifon  into  each  of 
thofe  cities.  And  hearing  that  Athens  was  under  the  tyran- 
ny of  Lachares,  who  taking  advantage  of  the  diflenfions 
among  the  people  had  feized  the  government,  he  failed 
thither   with   a    great   fleet,  imagining   that  he   mould 
eafily  make  himfelf  mafter   of  the  city,  as   foon  as  he 
appeared   before    it.      He   had   a    profperous     voyage 
till  he  came  near  the  coaft  of  Attica,  where  he  met  with 
a  violent    ftorm  which  deftroyed  moft   of  his  (hips  and 
a  great  number  of  his  men.     However  he  efcaped  him- 
felf, and  made  fome  feeble  attempts  upon  the  Athenians. 
But   finding  that  he    was   unable    to.  effect    any    thing 
againft  them,  he  fent  fome  of  his  officers  to  collect  a 
new  fleet  j  and  landing  in  Peloponnefus,  he  laid  fiege  to 
Meflene,  where  his  life  was  once  in  great  danger ;  for  as 
he  was  making  an  affault  upon  the  walls,  an  arrow  dif- 
charged  from  an  engine   pierced  through  his  jaw  and 
entred    into    his  mouth.      As  foon  as    his  wound  was 
cured,  and   he   had  retaken  fome  towns  which  had  re^ 
volted  from  him,  he  again  invaded   Attica,   where  he 
took  Eleufis  and  Rhamnus,    and  laid    wade  the  whole 
country;  and  having  feized   a   (hip  that    was   bringing 
corn  to  Athens  he  hung  up  both  the  merchant  and  the 
pilot.     This   fo   deterred   others   from   bringing  provi- 
fions  thither,  that  the  city  was  foon  reduced  to  the  ut- 
rnoft  diitrefs,  being  in  want  not  only  of  food  but  of  all 
other  necefTaries.   A  Medimnus   of 'fait  was  fold  for  forty 
Drachmae,  and  3  Modius  of  wheat  for   three  hundred. 
In  the  mean  time  an  hundred  and  fifty  (hips,  which  Pto- 
lemy had  fent  to  the  relief  of  the  Athenians,  appeared  at 
,/Egina;   but  the  joy  that   this  fight  afforded  them   was 
of  (hort  continuance;  for  Demetrius  juft  then  receiving 
3  large  reinforcement  of  {hips  both  from  Peloponnefus 
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and  Cyprus  Ptolemy's  fleet  weighed  anchor  and  fled. 
Upon  this  Lachares  made  his  efcape  privately  and  aban- 
doned the  city. 

Though  the  Athenians  had  by  decree  forbidden  any 
one  on  pain  of  death  even  to  mention  an  accommoda- 
tion with  Demetrius,  yet  now  they  opened  the  nearefl 
gate,  and  fent  ambaitadors  to  him,  not  that  they  ex- 
peded  any  favour  from  him,  but  being  compelled  by 
the  famine,  which  was  fo  fevere  that  among  many  other 
(hocking  incidents  that  happened  during  the  fiege,  this 
is  related.  As  a  father  and  fon  were  fitting  together 
in  the  utmoft  dejection  and  defpair,  a  dead  moufe 
happened  to  fall  from  the  cieling  of  the  room  ;  which 
when  they  faw,  they  immediately  darted  up  and  fought 
for  it.  It  is  (aid  that  the  philofopher  Epicurus  fup- 
ported  his  friends  by  fharing  with  them  a  quantity  of 
beans  that  he  had;  a  fmall  number  of  which  was  counted 
out  to  each  of  them  every  day.  This  was  the  (late  of 
the  city  when  Demetrius  entered.  He  immediately  or- 
dered all  the  people  to  aflemble  in  the  theatre,  and 
having  furrounded  the  whole  ftage  with  foldiers,  and 
placed  his  guards  in  the  front  of  it,  he  came  down 
through  the  paffage  by  which  the  ac~tors  entered  upon  the 
(lage,  and  prelented  himfelf  to  the  aflembly.  The  Athe- 
nians were  now  more  terrified  than  at  firft ;  but  as  fbon 
as  he  began  to  fpeak,  he  put  an  end  to  their  fears. 
For  without  mowing  any  ieverity  in  the  tone  of  his 
voice  or  his  expreihons,  he  in  a  mild  and  friendly 
manner  expoflulated  with  them  on  their  pad  behavi- 
our, and  affured  them  of  his  forgivenefs.  He  then 
gave  them  an  hundred  thoufand  Medimni  of  corn,  and 
appointed  fuch  perfons  to  be  magiftrates  as  he  knew  were 
mod  agreeable  to  the  people. 

Dromoclides  perceiving  that  the  people  exprefled  their 
joy  by  continual  acclamations,  and  feemed  ambitious 
that  their  applauie  mould  ever  furpafs  the  commenda- 
tions given  to  Demetrius  by  the  orators  in  their  publick 
harangues,  propofed  a  decree  that  the  forts  of  Piraeus 
and  Munychia  ihould  be  put  into  the  hands  of  King  De- 
metrius, This  decree  being  palled  by  the  people,  De- 
metrius 
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pietrius  of  his  own  authority  placed  another  garrifon  in 
the  Mufeum,  that  their  caprices  might  never  for  the  fu- 
ture interrupt  him  in  his  other  defigns. 

Having  thus  fubdued  the  Athenians,  he  next  turned 
liis  arms  againft  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  and  having  de- 
feated King  Archidamus  who  met  him  at  Mantinea,  he 
entered  Laconia.  He  there  gained  a  fecond  victory  un- 
der the  very  walls  of  Sparta,  killed  two  hundred  of  the 
enemy,  and  took  five  hundred  prifoners  ;  and  it  was 
thought  that  the  city  itfelf  which  had  never  yet  been 
taken,  muft  necefTarily  fall  into  his  hands.  But  no 
King  feems  ever  to  have  experienced  fuch  great  and 
fudden  changes  of  fortune  as  Demetrius;  nor  fhall  we 
find  another  inftance  of  a  man  who  was  fo  often  depref- 
fed  and  then  exalted,  and  who  had  fuch  quick  tranfiti- 
ons  from  dignity  to  difgrace,  and  from  allow  and  defti- 
tute  condition  to  power  and  greatnefs.  Therefore,  as 
it  is  faid,  he  would  fometimes  in  his  adverfity  addrefs 
fortune  in  thefe  words 


By  thee  I  rofe  to  life,  by   thee  I  fall. 

For  now  when  his  affairs  were  in  fo  promifingafitua- 
tion,  and  he  had  reafon  to  expeft  the  return  of  his  for- 
mer power  and  profperity,  he  received  news  that  Lyfi- 
machus  had  feized  all  the  cities  that  belonged  to  him  in 
Afia,  and  that  Ptolemy  had  reduced  all  Cyprus,  except 
the  city  of  Salamis,  where  his  wife  and  children  were, 
and  that  this  was  clofely  befieged.  Fortune,  however, 
Jike  the  woman  in  Archilochus, 

IVhofe   right   hand  water  bears,  •whofs  left  'band  fire, 

after  (he  had  by  thefe  dreadful  tidings  obliged  him  to 
quit  Lacedaemon,  immediately  raifed  his  hopes  again  by 
engaging  him  in  other  new  and  great  adventures.  The 
occafion  was  this. 

When  Cafander  died  he  wasfucceeded  in  the  kingdom 
of  Macedon  by  his  fon  Philip,  who  did  not  long 
iurvive  his  father.  Upon  his  death  his  two  brothers 
contended  for  the  government.  One  of  them,  called 
Antipater,  having  killed  his  mother  Theflalonica,  the 
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other,  named  Alexander,  called  in  to  his  afiiftance  Pyr- 
rhus  fromEpirus,  and  Demetrius  from  Peloponnefus.  Pyr- 
ihus  came  firft,  and  feized  a  great  part  of  Macedonia,  as 
a  reward  for  his  fervice;  and  Demetrius  began  his  march 
as  foon  as  he  received  Alexander's  letter.  But  Alexander, 
who  was  not  a  little  terrified  at  having  Phyrrhus  for   fo 
near  a  neighbour,  and  was  (till  more  afraid  of  Demetrius 
on  account  of  his  great   authority   and  reputation,    met 
him  on  the  way  at  Dium,   and  accofted  him  with  great 
civility  and  refpecl,  but  told  him  that  his   affairs    were 
now  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  not  to   require  his  afliftance. 
In  confequence  of  this   they  grew    fufpicious    of    each 
other  ;  and  Demetrius,  having  been  invited  to   fup  with 
Alexander,  was  informed  as  he  was  going  to  him,  that 
a  plot  was  laid  to    murder   him  in   the  midft    of  the 
entertainment.     He  mowed  no  emotion  upon   receiving 
this  intelligence;  only  flackening  his    pace,  he  gave  or- 
ders to  his  officers  to  keep  the  foldiers  under  arms,   and 
commanded   all  his  fervants  and  attendants  that  were 
with  him,  (who  were  much  more  numerous  than    thofe 
of  Alexander)  to  follow  him  into  the   apartment  where 
they  were  to  fup,  and  to  remain  there  till  he  rofe  from 
table.  The  attendants  of  Alexander  feeing  Demetrius  fo 
well  guarded  durft  not  attempt  to  execute  their   defign : 
and  Demetrius   pretending  that  he  was   indifpofed   for 
drinking,  retired   very  early.      The  next  day  he  de- 
camped, telling  Alexander  that  he  was  called    way    by 
fome  urgent  and  unexpected  bufmefs;  he  defired  him  t^ 
excufe  his   hafty  departure,  and  promifed  to  ftay  longer 
with  him  when  he  was  more  at  leifure.     Alexander  was 
highly  pleafcd  to  fee  Demetrius  quit  his  dominions  of  hia 
own  accord,  and  without  mowing  any   refentment,   and 
accompanied  him  in  his  way  as  far  as  Theflaly.    When 
they  arrived  at  Larifla  they  renewed   their   mutual  invi- 
tations and  entertainments,  which  were  defigned  only  as 
fnares  for  each  other.      And  by  this   means   Alexander 
gave  Demetrius  an  opportunity  to  circumvent  him.  For 
being  apprehenlive  that  caution  on  his  part  would   pro- 
duce the  like  caution   on  the  other,    he  neglected  his 
own  fecurity,  and  thus  fulfered  himfelf  what   he  had 
»  meditated 
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meditated  agamft  Demetrius.  For  being  invited  by  him 
to  fupper,  while  they  were  at  table  Demetrius  fuddenly 
rofe  up  ;  at  which  Alexander  being  furprized  and  terri- 
fied rofe  up  likewife,  and  followed  him  clofe.  When 
they  came  to  the  door,  Demetrius  only  faid  to  his  guards 
who  were  Rationed  there,  "  Kill  him  that  follows  me," 
and  then  pafied  on.  Alexander  therefore  was  immedi- 
ately flain,  together  with  his  friends  who  came  to  his  aflifi:- 
ance  ;  one  of  whom  as  he  was  dying  faid,  u  that  Deme- 
*'  trius  had  prevented  them  but  by  one  day." 

That  night,  as  we  may  well  imagine,  was  full  of 
terror  and  confufion.  And  in  the  morning  the  Mace- 
donians were  in  the  greateft  anxiety,  dreading  the  power 
of  Demetrius.  But  when  they  found  that  no  violence 
was  offered  to  them,  and  Demetrius  fenta  meflage,  de- 
firing  to  fpeak  to  them  and  to  juftify  himfelf  for  what 
he  had  done,  they  took  courage,  and  determined  to 
give  him  a  friendly  reception.  When  he  came,  he  had 
no  occafion  to  ufe  many  words  ;  for  as  they  hated  Anti- 
pater  for  having  murdered  his  mother,  and  could  not 
think  of  any  one  more  fit  to  fucceed  in  the  kingdom 
than  Demetrius,  they  prefently  proclaimed  him  King, 
and  conducted  him  into  Macedonia.  Nor  were  the  relt 
of  the  Macedonians  who  remained  at  home  difpleafed 
with  this  choice  ;  for  they  ftill  remembered  with  dete- 
ftation  the  horrible  treachery  of  Cafander  towards  Alex- 
ander the  Great ;  and  if  they  retained  any  remembrance 
of  the  moderation  and  virtue  of  the  elder  Antipater,  De- 
metrius had  all  the  advantage  of  it  on  account  of  his 
marriage  with  Phila,  by  whom  he  had  a  (on  to  fucceed 
in  the  government,  a  youth  who  was  already  grown 
up,  and  bore  arms  under  his  father. 

During  this  profperous  cotirfe  of  his  affairs  he  was 
informed  that  his  wife  and  children  were  releafed,  and 
hadbefides  received  many  prefents  and  tokens  of  ho- 
nour from  Ptolemy.  He  alfo  heard  that  his  daughter, 
who  had  been  married  to  Seleucus  was  now  married 
to  Antiochus  Seleucus's  fon,  and  was  proclaimed  Queen 
of  the  barbarians  who  inhabited  the  upper  provinces. 
For  Antiochus,  it  feemg,  had  fallen  delperately  in  love 
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\vith  the  young  Stratonice,  who  had  already  born  a  Ton  to 
Seleucus.  For  fome  time  he  ftruggled  with  his  paflion  ; 
but  at  laft,  reproaching  himfelf  for  the  extravagance  of 
hisdefires,  reflecting  that  it  was  impofllble  they  fhouldbe 
gratified,  and  perceiving  his  mind  fo  enfeebled  that  he 
•was  incapable  of  refifting  them  any  longer,  he  determined 
to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  deftroy  himfelf  gradually 
by  abftaining  from  food ;  and  with  this  view  he  feigned 
himfelf  fick.  Erafiftratus  the  phyfician  eafily  found  out 
that  he  was  in  love;  but  it  was  difficult  to  guefs  who  was 
the  object  of  his  paffion.  Being  defirousto  difcover  this, 
he  remained  continually  in  the  Prince's  chamber ;  and 
when  any  handfome  youth  or  beautiful  woman  came  in, 
he  oblerved  his  countenance,  and  carefully  watched 
fuch  alterations  in  his  body  as  are  ufually.  produced  by 
the  emotions  of  the  mind.  When  others  came  in  he 
was  not  at  all  affected ;  but  when  Stratonic  appeared, 
who  often  came  to  fee  him,  fbmetimes  alone  and  fome- 
times  with  Seleucus,  he  mowed  all  the  fymptoms  defcrib- 
ed  by  Sappho,  the  faltering  voice,  the  fiery  blufh,  the 
languid  eye,  the  fudden  fweat,  the  fluttering  pulfe;  and 
at  length  finking  under  the  violence  of  his  paOion,  his 
Ipints  railed,  and  he  became  fenfelefs  and  pale.  Erafi- 
Itratus  was  convinced  by  thofe  tokens  that  the  Prince's 
love  wasfixedupon  Stratonice,  and  perceived  that  he  was 
determined  to  die  rather  than  difclofe  it.  He  thought  it 
very  dangerous  to  difcover  this  to  Seleucus  j  yet  depend- 
ing upon  the  King's  affection  for  his  fbn,  he  one  day 
ventured  to  tell  him,  "  That  the  Prince's  diftemper  was 
"  love,  but  that  it  was  incurable,  becaufe  his  paltion  could 
"  not  poilibly  be  gratified."  Seleucus,  greatly  furprized, 
afked  him,  "  Why  this  was  impoflible.""  Becaufe,"  faid 
Erafiftratus,  "he  is  in  love  with  my  wife."  How,  anfwer- 
ed  Seleucus,  <c  can  you,  who  are  my  friend,  refine  to 
"•  make  fuch  a  facrifice  for  the  welfare  of  my  fon,  when 
you  fee  that  he  is  my  only  hope  ?" "  Nay,"  replied  Erafiftra- 
tus, "  would  even  you,  who  are  his  father,  do  thus,  if  he 
"  were  in  love  with  Stratonice  ?"  "O  my  friend,"  (aid  the 
King,  "  how  happy  fhould  I  be  if  fome  God  or  man  would 
4k  work  fuchachangc!  I  would  \vitlipleafurerefign even  my 
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"kingdom  to  fave  Antiochus."  Erafiftratus  perceiving  that 
he  fpoke  this  with  great  earneflnefs  and  many  tears,  took 
himby  the  hand  and  faid,"  Youhave  no  need  then  of  Erafi- 
ee  flratus.  You  who  are  a  father,  a  hufbar.d,  and  a  King, 
*l  will  be  the  btft  phyfician  too  for  your  own  family."  Se- 
Jeucus  upon  this  fummoning  an  aiTembly  of  all  the  peo- 
ple to'd  them,  "  that  he  had  refolved  to  appoint  Antiochus 
*'  King,  and  Stratonice  Queen  of  all  the  upper  provinces, 
*'  and  to  join  them  together  in  marriage;  that- as  he  had  al- 
ct  ways  found  his  fon  fubmiffive  and  obedient  to  his  will,  he 
*c imagined  he  mould  find  no  repugnance  in  him  to  this 
"  marriage  ;  and  that  if  his  wife  mould  Ihow  any  diflike  to 
*'  it  as  being  an  unprecedented  thing,  he  defired  his  friends 
"  would  endeavour  to  convince  her,  that  whatever  was  or- 
"  dained  by  the  King,  and  was  conducive  to  the  publick  wel- 
"  fare,  ought  to  be  efteemed  honourable  and  juft."  Such 
was  theoccaiion  of  Antiochus's  marriage  with  Stratonice. 

,  Demetrius  being  now  in  pofTeffion  of  Macedonia  and 
Theflaly,of  the  greateft  part  of  Peloponnefus,  and  of  Me- 
gara  and  Athens  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Ifthmus,  marched 
againft  the  Boeotians,  with  whom  a  peace  was  foon  con- 
cluded upon  very  moderate  conditions.  Afterwards, 
however,  the  Boeotians  being  encouraged  by  the,  arrival 
of  Cleonymus  the  Spartan  with  an  army  at  Thebes,  and 
urged  by  the  perfuafions  of  Pifis  the  Thefpian,  a  man  of 
the  greateft  credit  and  influence  among  them,  broke 
the  treaty.  But  when  Demetrius  attacked  the  walls  of 
Thebes  with  his  machines,  and  Cleonymus  through  fear  pri- 
vately withdrew  from  the  city,  they  were  in  fuch  a  con- 
ilernation  that  they  immediately  furrendered.  Deme- 
trius was  thought  to  Life  them  very  favourably ;  for  he 
only  placed  garrifons  in  the  feveral  towns,  levied  a  con- 
iiderable  fum  of  money  upon  them,  and  appointed  Hie- 
ronymus  the  hiftorian  Governor  of  the  country.  But  his 
humanity  to  Pifis  was  moll  remarkable ;  for  he  was  Jo 
far  from  offering  him  any  injury  when  he  had  taken  him 
prifoner,  that  on  the  contrary  he  expreHed  great  kinci- 
nefs  and  refpecl  for  him,  and  appointed  him  Polemarch 
of  ThefpicC.  Not  long  after  Lyiimachus  having  been  ta- 
ken prifonerby  Droniichastes,  Demetrius  nraiched  with 
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all  fpeed  towards  Thrace,  expecting  to  find  it  defence- 
lefs ;  but  before  he  arrived  there  he  was  informed  that 
the  Boeotians  had  revolted  again,  and  that  Lyfimachus 
was  releafed.  Upon  this  he  immediately  returned  back: 
greatly  enraged  ;  and  finding  that  the  Boeotians  had  been 
already  routed  in  the  field  by  h:s  fun  Antigonus,  he  once 
more  laid  fiege  to  Thebes. 

In  the  mean  time  Pyrrhus,  having  over-run  all  The£ 
faly,  had  advanced  as  far  as  Thermopylae  ;  Demetrius 
therefore  marched  to  oppofe  him,  leaving  Antigonus  to 
carry  on  the  fiege.  But  Pyrrhus  retiring  immediately 
upon  his  approach,  he  left  ten  thoufand  foot  and  a 
thoufand  horfe  for  the  fecurity  of  ThetTaly,  and  returned 
again  to  Thebes.  He  brought  up  the  largeft  of  his  ma- 
chines called  Helepoles  to  the  walls;  though  on  account 
of  itsvaft  fize  and  weight  it  was  moved  with  great  dif- 
ficulty, and  by  fuch  flow  degrees,  that  it  hardly  ad- 
vanced two  furlongs  in  two  months.  The  Boeotians  made 
a  refolute  defence;  and  Demetrius,  from  rage  and  obfti- 
nacy  rather  than  a  profpeft  of  advantage,  forced  his  men 
continually  to  renew  the  a  (fault  and  expofe  themfelves 
to  the  moft  defperate  hazards.  Antigonus,  who  was 
greatly  concerned  to  fee  'fuch  numbers  killed,  faid  one 
clay  to  his  father,  "  Why  fhould  we  unneccfiarily  facrifice 
"  lomany  men?"  Dememus  angrily  replied,  "And  why 
"need  you  be  uneafy  at  that?  Are  you  obliged  to  diflri- 
"  bute  any  provifions  to  the  dead?"  But  that  he  might  not 
feem  to  regard  his  own  fafety  more  than  that  of  his  fb!- 
diers,  he  lhared  in  all  the  perils  that  they  underwent. 
One  day  he  received  a  very  dangerous  wound,  having 
his  neck  pierced  through  with  a  javelin  :  but  notwith- 
ftanding  his  illnefs,  he  fill!  continued  the  fiege,  and  at 
length  took  Thebes  a  feconcl  time.  When  he  entered  the 
city,  he-  to  fever  ly  threatened  the  inhabitants,  that  they 
were  in  the  utrnoft  confirmation,  and  expected  the 
moil  dreadful  effeds  of  his  refentment.  Yet  when  he 
had  put  to  death  thirteen  of  them,  and  banifhed  fome 
others,  he  pardoned  ail  the  reft.  Thus  was  Thebes 
twice  taken  within  ten  years  after  it  had  been  rebuilt. 

The 
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The  time  now  approached  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Pythian  games  ;  and  Demetrius  upon  this  occafion  took 
a  very  extraordinary  ftep;  for  the  ./Etolians  being  in 
pofleffion  of  the  pafles  to  Delphi,  he  foleinnized  the 
games  at  Athens,  alledging  that  Apollo  ought  to  be  ho- 
noured in  that  city  above  all  others,  as  the  Athenians 
efteemed  him  their  progenitor  and  the  patron  of  their 
city. 

From  Athens  he  returned  into  Macedonia ;  and  being 
himfelf  naturally  averfe  to  repofe,  and  perceiving  that 
the  Macedonians  were  quiet  and  fubmiflive  when  em- 
ployed in  war,  but  turbulent  and  feditious  in  time  of 
peace,  he  turned  his  arms  againft  the  ^Etolians ;  and 
having  plundered  their  country,  he  left  Pantauchus 
there  with  a  confiderable  part  of  his  forces,  and  marched 
with  the  reft  to  meet  Pyrrhus,  who  at  the  fame  time 
was  advancing  againft  him.  But  miffing  each  other 
in  their  march,  Demetrius  proceeded  to  Epirus,  which  he 
laid  wafte,  and  Pyrrhus  palling  on  met  with  Pantauchus, 
and  gave  him  battle.  During  the  engagement  the 
two  commanders  fought  hand  to  hand,  and  wounded 
each  other ;  but  Pyrrhus  at  laft  obtained  the  victory, 
killed  a  great  number  of  the  enemy,  and  took  five  thou- 
fand  pri loners.  This  battle  contributed  more  than  any 
thing  elfe  to  the  ruin  of  Demetrius.  For  Pyrrhus  that 
day  acquired  great  reputation  among  the  Macedonians, 
who  did  not  fo  much  refent  the  lofs  they  had  fuffered 
by  him,  as  admire  the  ftrength  and  courage  he  had 
fhown ;  and  many  of  them  faid  that  in  him  alone,  they 
law  the  refemblance  of  Alexander's  valour,  but  that  all 
the  other  Kings,  and  efpecially  Demetrius,  copied  him  ' 
only  like  actors  on  the  ftage,  by  mimicking  his  haughty 
air  and  majeftick  port.  And  indeed  the  pomp  af- 
fumed  by  Demetrius  was  truly  theatrical  For  he  not 
only  wore  a  double  diadem,  and  a  fplendid  purple 
robe  with  a  golden  border,  but  even  his  fhoes  were  of 
the  richeft  purple  mixed  with  gold.  He  had  ordered 
a  robe  to  be  woven  for  him,  the  defign  of  which  was 
moft  arrogantly  magnificent;  for  the  world  and  all  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  to  be  reprelented  on  ir.  This 
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\vork  was  long  in  hand  j  but  by  reafon  of  the  change 
of  his  fortune  it  was  left  unfinished ;  nor  did  any  of  the 
fucceeding  Kings  of  Macedon,  notwitftanding  all  their 
pride,  ever  preiiime  to  wear  it. 

This  oftentation  in  his  drefs  gave  great  offence  to 
the  Macedonians,  who  were  unufed  to  ipeclacles  of  this 
kind.  Butheflill  more  difgufted  them  by  his  luxuri- 
ous and  diflblute  manner  of  life,  and  moil  of  all  by 
rendering  the  accefs  to  him  extremely  difficult  and 
unpleafing  ;  for  either  he  would  refufe  to  fee  thole  who 
had  bufmefs  with  him,  or,  if  he  admitted  them,  would 
treat  them  with  rudenefs  and  feverity.  And  though  he 
profeifed  more  regard  for  the  Athenians  than  for  any 
other  of  the  Grecian  ftates,  yet  he  made  their  ambafla- 
dors  wait  two  years  for  an  audience.  The  Lacedaemo- 
nians having  upon  forne  occafion  fent  a  fmgle  ambafia- 
dor  to  him,  he  was  greatly  incenfed,  efteeming-  it  a 
mark  of  difrefpedt.  But  the  ambatiador,  when  Deme- 
trius complained  to  him  of  the  indignity,  and  (aid, 
"  What !  have  the  Lacedemonians  fent  only  one  amba£- 
"  fador  ?"  replied  in  a  pleafant  and  Laconick  manner, 
"  They  have  fent  one ambailador  to  one  Ki;,g."  When 
Demetrius  one  day  was  going  out  of  his  palace,  and 
feemed  to  fhow  more  condelcenfion  than  ui'u.il,  and  to 
liften  kindly  to  thofe  who  Ipokc  to  him,  fe/ crai  n  rions 
ran  up  to  him  and  preferred  him  with  written  petitions. 
He  favourably  received  them  -all,  r.r.d  put  them  into 
the  fkirt  of  his  robe  -t  and  the  people,  who  wore  highly 
pleafed,  fhowed  their  fatisfaftion  by  attending  him  on 
his  way.  But  as  foon  as  he  came  to  the  budge  upon 
t-ie  river  Axius,  he  opened  his  robe,  and  threw  all  the 
petitions  into  the  water.  This  action  was  very  morti- 
fying to  the  Macedonians,  who  faw  thcmielves  wantonly 
oppreiled  and  infulted  inftead  of  being  governed  with 
equity  and  moderation  :  and  they  crmid  not  b'U  call  to 
mind  upon  this  occafion  what  fome  cf  them  had  teen, 
and  others  heard,  of  the  mild  and  popular  behaviour 
of  Philip  to  thcfe  who  made  their  applies. ic:  s  to  him. 
It  is  laid  that  once  as  Philip  was  palling  along  Ve  uas 
accofted  by  an  old  woman,  who  with  great  impc.v 
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mty  defired  him  to  hear  her  complaint  ;  he  told  her, 
"  that  he  was  not  atleifure  •,"  "  Then,"  cried  fhe,  "  you 
"  mould  not  be  a  King."  This  anfwer  made  fo  ftrong 
an  imprellion  upon  Philip,  that  when  he  returned  home, 
he  laid  afide  all  other  bufmefs,  and  employed  (Several 
days  in  giving  audience  to  all  who  had  any  requeft  to 
make  to  him,  beginning  with  this  old  woman.  Nor  in- 
deed is  there  any  employment  fo  worthy  of  a  King  as  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice.  For  Mars,  according  to  the 
expreflion  of  Timotheus,  "  is  a  tyrant  ;"  "  but  Juftice," 
as  Pindar  fays,  "  is  the  rightful  lovereign  of  the  world.'* 
And  Homer  does  not  reprelent  Kings  as  receiving  batter- 
ing engines  or  fhips  of  war  from  Jupiter,  but  as  having 
the  laws  committed  to  their  cuftody  by  him  (i)  ;  nor 
does  he  give  the  title  of  "  Companion  of  Jupiter  to  that 
King  who  was  mod  warlike,  oppreflive,  or  cruel,  but  to 
him  who  was  diftinguifhed  by  his  juftice  (a).  Demetri- 
us, however,  prided  himfelf  in  an  appellation  very  unlike 
that  of  the  fovereign  of  the  Gods,  who  is  ftiled  the  "  pa- 
"  tron  and  protector  of  cities  ;"  for  hechofe  to  be  called 
"  Pdliorcetes,  the  deftroyer  of  cities."  Thus  when  pow- 
er and  folly  are  united  in  the  lame  perfon,  vice  is  fub- 
llituted  in  the  place  of  virtue,  and  the  very  title  on  which 
the  conqueror  builds  his  fame  is  the  monument  of  his 
inj  uft  ice. 

Demetrius  falling  dangeroufly  ill  at  Pella  was  very 
near  lofing  ail  Macedonia  •,  for  Pyrrhus  took  that  op- 
portunity to  make  a  fudden  incurfion  into  it,  and  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Edeffa.  But  Demetrius  as  fbon  as  he 
was  a  little  recovered,  eafily  repulfed  him  ,  after  which 
he  made  a  treaty  with  him,  being  unwilling  to  be  hin- 
dred  by  continually  fkirmiihing  with  Pyrrhus  from  ex- 
ecuting the  projects  he  had  formed.  For  he  defigned 
nothing  lefs  than  to  recover  all  his  father's  dominions  $ 
and  the  preparations  he  made  were  anfwerable  to  fuch 
expectations  and  fuch  an  enterprize.  He  had  already 
raifed  an  army  of  ninty-eiglit  thouland  foot,  and  al- 
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mod  twelve    thoufand    horfe,     and   was    building  five 
hundred  (hips,    fome  in  the  Piraeus,  forne  at  Corinth, 
fome   at  Chalcis,    and  fome  near   Pclla  ;   and   he  went 
Iiimfelf  to  all  theie  places   to   advilc  and    direct    the 
workmen.      Every   one  was    aftonifhed    not    only   at 
the   number  of  the  veflels  he  was  building,  but  at  the 
Vaft  fize  of  them  ;  for  there  never  had  been  feen  before 
a  galley  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  ranks  of  oars.     Afterwards 
indeed  Ptolemy  Philopator  built  one  of  forty  ranks  of 
oars  :  it   was  two  hundred  and  eighty  cubits  long,  and 
ihe  height  of  it  to  the  top  of  the  prow  was  forty-eight 
cubits ;   four  hundred  failors  were  employed  in  it  befide 
the  rowers,  who  were  four  thoufand  ;  and  the  deck  was 
capable  of  containing  near  three  thoufand  foldiers.  This 
indeed  was  an  aftonifhing  fpectacle,  but  nothing  more ; 
for  it  differed  very  little  from  an  immoveable  building, 
as  it  could  not  be  put  in  motion  without  great  difficulty 
and  danger,   and  even  then  it  ferved   only   for  fhow, 
and  could    not    be   applied    to     any    life.      But     the 
beauty  and  magnificence  of  Demetrius's  fhips  did  not 
leflen  their  ufe,  or  render  them  unfit  for   the  combat ; 
and  though  they  were  wonderful  for  their  fae,  they  were 
flill  more  admirable  for  the  fpeed  and  agility  of  their 
motion. 

Afia  being  threatened  by  this  formidable  force,  which 
was  greater  than  had  ever  been  collected  fmce  the  time 
of  Alexander,  Selcucus,  Ptolemy,  and  Lyfimachus,  united 
to  oppofe  Demetrius,  and  fent  a  joint  embafiy  to  Pvrrhus, 
advifing  him  to  invade  Macedonia,  and  not  to  look  upon 
the  treaty  with  Demetrius  a€  valid,  iince  Demetrius  had 
made  it  not  with  a  view  to  fecure  him  from  an  attack^ 
but  to  gain  an  opportunity  himfelf  of  attacking  others. 
Pyrrhus  being  prevailed  on  by  their  arguments,  Deme- 
trius found  himfelf  afTaulted  on  all  fices  before  he  had 
compleated  his  preparations.  For  Greece  revolted  from 
him  upon  the  arrival  of  Ptolemy  with  a  great  fleet  ;  and 
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at  the  fame  time  Lyfimachus  entering  Macedonia  from 
Thrace,  and  Pyrrhus  from  that  part  of  his  territories 
which  border  upon  it,  laid  wafte  the  whole  country. 
Demetrius  leaving  his  fon  to  take  care  of  Greece,  went 
himfelf  to  the  relief  of  Macedonia,  and  marched  firft 
againft  Lyfimachus.  But  by  the  way  he  was  informed 
that  Pyrrhus  had  taken  the  city  of  Beroea.  As  foon  as 
this  news  fpread  among  the  Macedonians,  every  thing 
was  in  confnfion  ;  the  camp  was  filled  with  lamen- 
tations and  tears,  and  the  refentment  of  the  foldiers 
againft  Demetrius  was  fo  great,  that  they  reproached  him 
in  the  rnoft  infoient  manner,  and  declared  that  they 
would  flay  with  him  no  longer,  pretending  a  defire  to 
return  home  and  take  care  of  their  domeftick  affairs> 
but  really  defigning  to  go  over  to  Lyfimachus.  Deme- 
trius therefore  determined  to  remove  further  from  Lyfi- 
machus,. and  to  turn  his  arms  againft  Pyrrhus.  For 
though  his  foldiers  might  have  an  affection  for  Lyfi- 
machus, who  was  their  countryman,  and  v/ell  known  to 
many  of  them,  having  ferved  wiih  them  under  Alex- 
ander ;  yet  he  thought  that  Pyrrhus,  who  was  a  fo- 
reigner, would  never  be  preferred  to  him  by  the  Ma- 
cedonians. But  in  this  he  was  greatly  deceived.  For 
when  he  came  to  the  place  where  Pyrrhus  was,  and 
had  encamped  at  a  little  diilance  from  him,. the  Mace- 
donians, who  looked  on  him  with  admiration  on  ac- 
count of  his  military  exploits^  who  from  the  earlier! 
times  had  been  ufed  to  efteem  the  braveft  warrior  the 
mod  worthy  to  be  a  King,  who  were  now  informed  be- 
fides  of  his  humanity  to  his  .prisoners,  and  who  were  at 
all  events  refolved  to  quit  Demetrius,  chofe rather  to  put 
tuernielves  under  the  command  of  Pyrrhus  than  of  any 
other  Prince.  At  firfl,  they  deferted  privately  and 
in  fmali  parties,  but  afterwards  the  whole  army  openly 
mutinied  ;  and  at  length  fome  of  them  had  the  boldnefs 
to  come  to  Demetrius  and  ad  vife  him  to  retire  and  provide 
for  his  fafety,  telling  him  "  that  the  Macedonians  were 
"  weary  of  his  fighting  to  fupport  his  luxury.  But 
thefe  expreilions  were  mild  acd  refpeclful  when  com- 
pared with  fome  others  which  were  in  the  higheft 
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degree  infulting.  He  therefore  went  into  his  tent,  and 
as  if  he  had  been  a  player  not  a  kirg,  changed  his 
fplendid  theatrical  robe  f;r  a  mean  and  coarfe  habit, 
and  then  privately  withdrew  from  the  camp.  As  foon 
as  he  was  gone,  moft  of  the  foldiers  ran  together  to  pil- 
lage his  tent;  but  while  they  were  tearing  it  to  pieces, 
and  fighting  for  the  plunder,  Pyrrhus  appeared  ;  v,pon 
which  the  tumult  inftantly  ceakd,  and  the  whole  army 
fubmitted  to  him.  The  kingdom  of  Macedonia  was 
then  divided  between  him  and  L)fimachus  after  Deme- 
trius had  been  in  the  quiet  poflellion  of  it  for  feven  ytars. 

Demetrius  being  thus  expelled  from  his  kingdom, 
fled  to  Cafandria  where  his  wife  Phi  la  \vas.  But  i'uch 
was  the  excefs  of  her  affliction,  that  fhe  could  not  en- 
dure to  fee  this  moft  wretched  of  all  Princes  again  in 
the  condition  of  a  private  man  and  an  exile ;  and  now 
abandoning  all  hope  and  detefting  the  cruelty  of  for- 
tune, whole rincoflftancy  her  husband  had  experienced 
much  more  in  his  prosperity  than  in  his  adverfity,  fhe 
poifoned  herfelf.  But  Demetrius  Undying  how  to  ga- 
ther up  the  remains  of  this  fhipwreck,  went  into  Greece, 
and  aflembled  all  his  officers  and  friends  whom  he 
found  there.  What  Menelaus  in  Sophocles  iays  of  him- 
felf  may  be  well  applied  to  Demetrius  -, 

Perpetual  change  of  fate  I/eel, 
As  fortune  turns  her  rapid  wheel. 
So  l he  pale  mocn  her  filver  light 
Changes  with  each  returning  night  •, 
Firft  through  the  gloom  her  glancing  rays 
A /lender  arc  but  j  lift  dif-plays ; 
Encreas'd  each  night  her  luftrefpreads ; 
At  length  full-orb' d  her  light  Jhe  jheds  : 
Then  by  degrees  her  beam  declines, 
'Till  quench' d  in  night  no  more  Jhe  JJrines, 

This  comparifon  is  {till  more  fuitable  to  Demetrius,  who 
through  his  whole  life  experienced  an  alternate  encreafe 
and  diminution,  fplendor  and  obfcurity,  of  fortune. 
And  even  now,  when  his  glory  teemed  quite  eclipfed 
and  extinguished,  a  gleam  of  light  again  broke  out,  and 
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the  forces  which  gradually  came  in  to  him  from  differ- 
ent parts  began  to  infpire  him  with  frefh  hopes.  He 
now  for  the  firft  time  diverted  himfelf  of  his  regal  orna- 
ments, a^d  vifitsd  the  feveral  cities  in  the  habit  of  a 
private  pcrfon ;  and  one  who  fav/  him  in  this  humble 
garb  at  Thebes  elegantly  applied  to  him  thefe  verfes  of 
Euripides, 

„  On  Direct  banks,  and  inhere  Ifmenus  glides, 
The  God  beneath  a  mortal  form  he  hides. 

When  his  affairs  were  fo  far  advanced  as  to  afford  a 
probability  of  fuccefs,  and  he  had  afiembled  fuch  a  force 
as  gave  him  once  more  the  appearance  of  a  King,  he 
veftored  to  the  Thebans  their  own  laws  and  conflituti- 
on.  At  the  fame  time  the  Athenians  revolted  from  him; 
and  removing  Diphilug  from  his  office,  who  had  been 
appointed  pried  of  the  Protecting  Deities,  they  decreed 
that  for  the  future  Archons  fhouid  be  chofen  according 
to  their  ancient  cuftom  •  and  perceiving  that  Demetrius 
was  grown  more  powerful  than  they  expeclcd,  they 
lent  for  Pyrrhus  out  of  Macedonia,  Demetrius  being 
greatly  enraged  marched  againft  them  immediately,  and 
laid  clofe  fiege  to  the  city.  But  Cratus  the  philofopher, 
a  man  of  great  authority  and  reputation,  being  fent  to 
him  by  the  people,  prevailed  on  him  tq  raife  the  fiege, 
partly  by  his  intreaties  in  behalf  of  the  Athenians,  ad 
partly  by  mowing  him  that  he  might  employ  bis  arms 
more  to  his  own  advantage.  Therefore  collecting  all 
his  fhips  he  embarked  his  whole  arrny,  which  connfted 
of  eleven  thouiaiid  foot  befide  cavalry,  ar.d  foiled  to- 
wards Afia,  with  a  dt%n  to  recover  Caria  and  Ly.dia 
from  Lylimaclms.  Eurydice  the  filler  of  Phila  met  him 
at  Miletus  :  Hie  brought  with  her  Ptolema'i's  one  of  her 
(daughters . by  Ptolemy,  and  gave  her  in  marriage  to 
Demttrius,  to  whom  (he  had  been  promifed  before  at 
the  requefl  of  Seleucus.  Immediately  after  his  marriage 
he  fet  about  reducing  the  neighbouring  cities ;  many  of 

them 
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them  were  voluntarily  furrendered  to  him,  and   many 
others  he  took  by  force,  among  which  was  Sardis.    Some 
of  Lyfimachus's  officers  alfb  deferted  to  him  and  brought 
him   both   foldiers   and  money.     But  when  he  found 
that  Agathocles  the  fon  of  Lyfimachus  was  advancing 
againft  him  with  a  confiderable  army,  he  retired  into 
Phrygia.     His  defign  was  to  attempt  the  conqucft  of 
Armenia  ;    for  if  he  fucceeded  n  that  enterprize,  he 
thought  that  he  might  induce  the  Mcdes  to  revolt,  and 
make  himfelf  matter  of  the  upper  provinces  ;  by  which 
means  he  would  have  many  fecure  places  of  retreat  in 
cafe  he  were  every  where  elfe  unfuccefsful.     Agathocles 
followed  him  clofe,  and  frequent  fkirmifhes  happened, 
in  which  Demetrius  always  had   the  advantage.     But 
being  hindered  from  foraging  by  Agathocles,  he  was  in 
great  diftrefs  for  want  of  provifions  •  the  foldiers  too, 
fufpeding  that  he  intended  to  lead  them  into  Armenia 
and  Media,  were  very  much  difcontented.     While  the 
famine  was  daily  encreafing,   he  met  with  another  mif- 
fortune-   for  miftakir.g  the  ford  as  he  was  patting  the 
river  Lycus,  he  loft  a  great  number  of  men,  who  were 
carried  away  by  the  violence  of  the  ftream.     Notwith- 
ftanding  this  his  foldiers  could  not  forbear  jefting  upon 
him  i  and  one  of  them  wrote  upon  the  door  of  his  tent 
this  paffage  taken  from  the  beginning  of  Sophocles's 
Oedipus,    with  a  ilight  alteration, 

Tbou  offspring  of  tie  wretched  blind  old  king 
Antigonus,  fay,  whither  are  ive  come  ($)  / 

At  laft  too  a  peftilence  broke  out  in  his  army,  a  com- 
mon attendant  on  famine,  and  the  effedt  of  that  un- 
wholefome  food  which  men  in  tuch  neceility  are  obliged 
to  eat;  fo  that  having  loft  in  all  no  lefs  than  eight 
thoufand  men,  he  returned  back  with  thofe  that  were 
left.  When  lie  came  to  Tarfus  \\z  would  fain  have 
fpared  the  country,  as  it  then  belonged  to  Selcucus  whom 
he  was  unwilling  to  offend.  But  rinding  this  to  be  im- 

poflible 
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poffible  on  account  of  the  extremity  to  which  his  foldi- 
ers were  reduced,  and  becaufe  Agathocles  had  fecured 
al!  the  paffages  over  mount  Taurus,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
Seleucus  in  which,  after  a  long  and  moving  defcription 
of  his  misfortunes,  he  earneflly  intreated  him  to  havecom- 
pallion  on  a  man  who  was  his  near  relation,  and  whofe  fuf- 
ferings  might  claim  pity  even  from  his  enemies.  Seleucus 
\vas  touched  with  this  reprefentation,  and  wrote  to  the 
commander  of  his  forces  in  thofe  parts  to  furnifh  Demetri- 
us with  all  the  accommodations  that  were  fuitable  to  his 
rank,  and  to  fupply  his  foldiers  plentifully  with  provifions. 
But  Patrocles,  who  was  efleerned  a  prudent  man  and  a 
faithful  friend  to  Seleucus,  reprefented  to  him,  "  that 
*c  the  expence  of  provifions  for  Demetrius's  foldiers  was 
"  not  indeed  of  great  importance  j  but  that  it  was  very 
*'  impolitick  to  furTer  Demetrius  to  take  up  his  refidence 
"  in  that  country,  who  was  naturally  the  mofl  fierce  and 
"  enterprizing  of  all  princes,  and  was  now  in  fuch  a  fitua- 
*'  tio: '  as  might  prompt  even  thofe  of  the  mildeft  difpofiti- 
"  ons  to  acts  of  violence  and  injuftice."  Seleucus  rouzed 
by  this  difcourfe  marched  intoCilicia  with  a  confiderable 
army.  Demetrius  being  aftonifhed  and  terrified  at  this 
fudden  change,  withdrew  into  fome  ftrong  places  on 
mount  Taurus,  and  fent  a  meflage  to  Seleucus  begging, 
"  that  he  would  allow  him  to  fubdue  fome  of  the  inde- 
"  pendent  barbarian  nations,  and  eflablilh  a  kingdom  a- 
"  mong  them,  where  after  wandering  fo  long  he  might  pafs 
"  the  reft  of  his  days  inrepofe;  or,  if  this  were  not 
"  granted,  at  leaft  that  he  would  fupport  his  army  there 
"  during  the  winter,  and  not  by  driving  him  out  expofe 
"  him  deftitute  and  defencelefs  to  his  enemies." 

But  Seleucus  who  fufpecled  his  fmcerity,  fent  word, <c  that 
"  he  would  allow  him  to  remain  two  months  longer  in  Cata- 
"  on. a,  upon  condition  that  he  would  deliver  up  the  chief 
"  of  his  friends  as  hoftages ;"  and  at  the  fame  time  he  (hut 
up  all  the  pallages  into  Syria.  Demetrius  being  thus  taken 
lik  a  wild  beaft  in  a  toil,  and  obliged  to  defend  himfelf  by 
force,  ravaged  all  the  adjacent  country.  He  was  fre- 
quently attacked  by  Seleucus,  but  always  had  the  advan- 
tage j  and  once  being  befet  by  the  armed  chariots  he 
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broke  through  them  and  routed  the  enemy  ;  after  which 
he  drove  out  thofe  who  were  pofted  on  the  mountains 
to  prevent  his  entrance  into  Syria,  and  became  matter  of 
thole  paflages.     Being  very  much  elated  with  this  fuc- 
cefs,  and  perceiving  that  hisfoldiers  had  recovered  their 
courage,  he  made  preparations  for  a  decifive  engagement. 
This  threw  Seleucus  into  great  perplexity ;  for  he  had  re- 
jected the  fuccours  offered  him  by  Lyfimachus,  whom  he 
feared  and  miftrufled  ;  yet  he  was  loth  to  engage  Deme- 
trius alone,  dreading  the  rafhnefs  of  his  dilpofition,  and 
the  mutability  of  his  fortune  which  from  the  molt  dif- 
trefsful  fituation  had  often  raifed  him  to  the  height  of 
profperity.     In  the  mean  time  Demetrius  fell  danrjcroufly 
ill ;  and  his  didemper  not  only  enfeebled  his  body,  but 
totally  ruined  his  affairs  ;  for  a  great  part  of  his  foidiers 
-forfook  him,  fome  difperfing  themfelves,  and  others  de- 
ferting  to  the  enemy.     After  forty  days,  being  recovered, 
he  with  the  remainder  of  his  forces  made  a  feint  of 
marching  toward  Cilicia.     But  decamping  in  the  night 
without  found  of  trumpet,  he  turned  another  way;  and 
palling  over  mount  Amanus  he  ravaged  the  country  on 
the  other  fide  as  far  asCyrrheftica.  Seleucus  however  pur- 
iiied  him,  and  pitched  his  camp  very  near  him.     Upon 
this  Demetrius  putting  his  army  in  motion  in  the  night, 
marched  towards  him,  hoping  to  furprize  him.     Seleucus 
was  retired  to  reft ;  and  Demetrius  had  advanced  very  far 
before  he  knew  of  his  approach.     But  fome  deferters 
having  informed  him  of  the  danger  he  was  in,  he  darted 
up  in  a  great  confternation,  and  ordered  an  alarm  to  be 
founded;  and   wi  ile  he  was  putting  on  his  fandais  he 
cried  out  to  his  friends,  "  We  are  engaged  with  a  terrible 
*'  wild  bead."  Demetrius  perceiving  by  the  noife  he  heard 
in  the  enemies  camp  that  he  was  difcovered,  marched 
back  again  in  hade.     Seleucus  having  advanced  early  in 
the  morning  to  attack  him,  he  fentone  of  his  officers  to 
command  one  wing  of  his  army,  and  charging  himfelf  at 
the  head  of  the  other  pilt  the  enemy  into  fome  diforder. 
Seleucus  feeing  this,  quitted  hishorfe,  put  ofFhis  helmet, 
and  taking  a  (hield  in  his  hand  advanced  to  the  front  of 
the  army,  and  fhowed  himfelf  to  Demetrius's  mercena- 
ries, 
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ries,  whom  he  exhorted  to  fubmit  to  him,  and  to  fuffer 
themfelves  at  laft  to  be  convinced  that  he  had  fo  long 
forborn  to  come  to  extremities  not  fcrDemetrius's  fake 
but  for  theirs.     Upon  this  they  all  faluted  him  as  King, 
and  put  themfelves  under  his  command,     Demetrius, 
after  the  various  turns  of  fortune  which  he  had  experi- 
enced, imagining  that  he  might  be  able  to  extricate 
himfelf  from  this  diftrefs  likewife,  though  the  greateft 
of  any  that  he  had  fuffered,  fled  to  the  paffes  of  mount 
Amanus,  and  entering  a  thick  wood  with  a  very  fmall 
number  of  his  friends  and  attendants,  determined  to  wait 
there  till  night,  and  then  if  poflible,  to  take  the  road 
towards  Caunus,  and  reach  that  part  of  the  fea-coaft,  ex- 
peding  to  find  his  fleet  there.     But   when  he   was   in- 
formed that  they  had  not  provifions  fufficient  even   for 
that  day,  he  began  to  think  of  fome  other  plan.     How- 
ever, fome  time  after  his  friend  Sofigenes  came  to  him, 
having  about  him  four  hundred  pieces  of  gold.     With 
this  afliftance  hoping  to   fupport   themfelves  till  they 
reached  the  fea,  they  fet  forward  in  the  night  toward  the 
top  of  the  mountain.     But  perceiving  by  the  fires  that 
were  lighted  on  every  fide  that  the  enemy  had  fecured 
the  paflages,  they  defpaired  of  efcaping  that  way,  and 
returned  to  their  former  ftation  :  the  whole  number  in- 
deed did  not  return,  for  feveral  deferted  by  the  way  ; 
and  thofe  who  remained  were  very  much  difheartened. 
One  of  them  ventured  to  propofe  to  Demetrius  that  he 
fhould  furrender  himfelf  to  Seleucus ;  upon  which  he 
drew  his  fword  with  an  intention  to  kill  himfelf;  but 
his  friends  gathering  about  him,  endeavoured  to  com- 
fort him,  and  at  laft  prevailed  on  him  to  follow  this 
advice.     Accordingly  he  fent  to  Seleucus,  offering  to 
yield  himfelf  up  to  his  difpofal. 

Sdeucus,  when- he  received  the  mefTage,  faid,  "  It  is  not 
"  the  good  fortune  of  Demetrius  that  preserves  him,  but 
"  mine,  who  befide  all  the  other  favours  fhe  has  conferred 
*'  upon  me,  affords  me  this  occafion  of  mowing  my  hu- 
"  manity  and  generofity,"  Then  calling  the  officers  of 
his  houfhold,  he  ordered  them  to  ereft  a  royal  tent,  and 
to  make  all  the  neceffary  preparations  for  giving  Deme- 
trius 
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trius  a  magnificent  reception.  Among  the  attendants  of 
Seleucus,  was  one  Apollonides,  who  had  been  intimate 
with  Demetrius,  and  whom  Seleucus  now  fent  to  him 
to  remove  his  apprehenfions  and  encourage  him  to  come 
as  to  a  friend  and  relation.  The  difpofition  of  Seleucus 
being  known,  a  few  of  his  friends  at  firft,  and  after- 
wards the  greateft  part  of  them,  ran  to  prefent  them- 
felves  to  Demetrius,  eagerly  ftriving  who  ihould  be  the 
firft  to  do  him  honour  j  for  they  expected  that  he  would 
be  highly  in  favour  with  Seleucus.  But  the  zeal  of  thefe 
courtiers  changed  the  compallion  of  Seleucus  into  jea- 
loufy,  and  gave  an  occafion  to  the  envious  and  male- 
volent to  check  thofe  favourable  inclinations  which  he 
difcovered  towards  Demetrius,  by  alarming  him  with 
the  apprehenfion  that  fome  dangerous  commotion  might 
be  caufed  in  the  army  by  Demetrius's  prefence,  and  that 
not  by  degrees,  but  at  his  very  firft  appearance. 

In  the  mean  time  Apollonides  with  great  joy  delivered 
his  meffage  to  Demetrius  •,  and  after  him  feveral  others 
came  who  brought  furprifing  accounts  of  Seleucus's  ge- 
nerous intentions  i  fo  that  Demetrius,  though  in  the  firft 
fhock  of  his  ill  fortune  he  had  thought  it  a  meannefs 
to  furrender  himfelf,  now  began  to  entertain  the  moft 
pleafmg  expectations.  But  Paufanias  arriving  with 
a  band  of  foldiers  both  horfe  and  foot,  amounting  in 
all  to  about  a  thoufand,  fuddenly  furrounded  De- 
metrius, and  fending  away  thofe  who  were  with  him, 
.conducted  him  not  to  Seleucus,  but  into  the  Syrian  Cher- 
fonefus,  where  a  flrong  guard  was  placed  over  .him.  Se- 
leucus however  appointed  him  a  fufficient  number  of  at- 
tendants, and  a  liberal  allowance  both  of  money  and  of 
provifions  for  his  table-,  and  for  hisdiverfion  there  were, 
fpacious  and  magnificent  walks  and  places  of  exercife, 
and  parks  abounding  with  game ;  thofe  of  his  friends 
who  had  accompanied  him  in  his  flight  had  full  liberty 
to  converfe  with  him  ;  and  fome  perfons  came  to  him 
frequently  from  Seleucus  with  obliging  meflages,  and  en- 
couraged him  with  hopes  of  obtaining  his  liberty,  the 
conditions  of  which,  they  told  him,  would  be  fettled  as 
fbon  as  Ar.tiochus  and  Stratonice'arrived. 

DC  me- 
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Demetrius,  in  this  unhappy  fituation,  wrote  to  his  fon 
and  to  his  officers  and  friends  at  Athens  and  Corinth, 
defiring  them  from  that  time  to  give  no  credit  to  his 
hand-writing  or  his  feal,  but  to  confider  him  as  already 
dead,  and  to  keep  for  Antigonus  thofe  cities  that  ftill 
remained  in  their  hands,  together  with  the  reft  of  his  pof- 
feflions.  Antigonus,  when  he  heard  of  his  father's  cap- 
tivity, was  deeply  concerned  ;  he  immediately  put  on 
mourning,  and  wrote  to  all  the  other  kings  and  to  Se- 
leucus  himfelf,  offering  to  furrender  all  his  father's  re- 
maining dominions,  and  to  give  up  himfelf  as  a  hoflage 
for  him.  Many  cities  and  princes  joined  with  Antigo- 
nus in  interceding  for  Demetrius.  Lyfimachus  only 
fhowed  no  compaflion  for  him ;  on  the  contrary  he  of- 
fered a  large  fum  of  money  to  Seleucus  to  induce  him 
to  put  Demetrius  to  death.  But  this  offer  made  Seleu- 
cus, to  whom  he  had  always  been  odious,  now  more 
than  ever  deteft  him  for  his  abominable  cruelty.  He 
refolved  however  to  confine  Demetrius  fbme  time  longer 
till  Antiochus  and  Stratonice  arrived,  that  he  might  be 
obliged  to  them  for  being  fet  at  liberty. 

Demetrius,  who  bore  with  conftancy  even  the  firit 
mock  of  this  misfortune,  by  degrees  became  ftill  better 
reconciled  to  his  lot,  and  diverted  himfelf  and  exercifed 
his  body  in  various  ways,  particularly  by  riding  and 
hunting  within  the  bounds  prefcribed  to  him.  But 
after  fome  time  he  grew  indolent  and  averfe  to  exercife, 
and  gave  himfelf  up  to  drinking  and  gaming,  in  which 
amufements  he  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  time  ;  either 
feeking  to  fly  from  thofe  difagreeable  reflections  on  his 
prefent  fituation  which  purfued  him  in  his  fober  hours, 
and  to  lole  thought  in  drinking  and  feftivity ;  or  really 
efteeming  it  wife  to  return  to  that  courfe  of  life  in  which 
from  his  youth  he  had  chiefly  delighted,  though  he  had 
been  drawn  away  from  it  by  vain  ambition  and  the  thirft 
of  empty  fame,  which  had  led  him  to  create  infinite 
toils  and  difquiets  to  himfelf  and  others,  and  to  feek 
in  arms,  in  fleets,  and  in  camps,  that  happinefs  which 
now  prefented  itfelf  to  him  unfought  in  a  ftate  of  tran- 
quillity and  leifure.  And  what  better  than  this  can  we 

expect 
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cxpeft  to  be  the  end  of  all  the  battles  fought  and  the 
dangers  undergone  by  weak,  u.juft,  and  vicious  princes, 
who  not  only  make  luxury  and  pieafure  their  chief 
good,  inflead  of  virtue  and  honour,  but  even  want  the 
Ikill  to  enjoy  pieafure  itfelf  to  the  bd>  advantage? 

Demetrius,  after  he  had  been  imprifoned  three  years 
in  the  Cherfonefus,  by  indolence,  ar.a  by  excefs  in  eating 
arid  drinking,  contracted  a  diflemper  which  put  an  end 
to  his  life  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  And  Se- 
leucus  was  now  feverely  cenfured,  and  was  very  much 
concerned  himfelf,  for  having  entertained  Rich  fufpici- 
ons  of  Demetrius,  inflead  of  imitating  the  condud  of 
Dromichaetes,  who,  though  a  Barbarian  and  a  Thracian, 
treated  Lyfimachus,  when  he  had  taken  him  prifbner, 
with  the  generofity  becoming  a  King. 

Demetrius's  funeral  was  celebrated  with  a  kind  of  thea- 
trical pomp  and  magnificence.  For  when  Antigonus 
heard  that  a  (hip  was  bringing  his  father's  afhes  from 
Syria,  he  fct  fail  with  his  whole  fleet,  and  met  them 
among  the  iflands  of  the  ./Egean  fea,  where  he  received 
the  golden  urn  that  contained  them,  and  placed  it  on 
board  the  royal  galley.  The  feveral  cities  at  which  he 
touched  in  his  paijage,  brought  crowns  to  adorn  the  urn, 
and  fent  perfons  in  mourning  apparel  to  aflift  at  the  fu- 
neral folemnity.  When  the  fleet  arrived  at  Corinth,  the 
urn  appeared  in  a  confpicuous  place  on  the  ftern  of  the 
veflel,  adorned  with  the  regal  purple  and  diadem,  and 
fur  rounded  by  a  band  of  young  men  in  arms.  Xeno- 
phantus,  the  moft  celebrated  performer  on  the  flute  of  all 
the  muliciansof  that  time,  fat  by  the  fide  of  it,  placing 
a  very  folemn  air,  while  the  oars  (hiking  the  water  at 
equal  intervals,  produced  a  found  like  that  of  mourners 
beating  their  breafts  in  a  funeral  procefiion,  and  regu- 
larly kept  time  with  the  mufick.  But  what  raifed  the 
moft  companion  in  thofe  who  were  aflembled  0*3,  the 
fhore  was  the  dejedled  afpectand  the  tears  of  Antigonus. 
When  he  had  received  all  the  crowns  and  other  tokens 
of  honour  that  were  prefented  at  Corinth,  he  carried  the 
urn  to  Demetrius  and  depofited  it  there.  This  was  a 
city  which  took  its  name  from  Demetrius,  and  had  been 

peopled 
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peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of  feveral  fmall  towns  about 
lolcus. 

Demetrius  left  behind  him  feveral  children  ;  Antigo- 
nus  and  Stratonice  whom  he  had  by  Phi  la  ;  two  Deme- 
trii,  one  of  whom  was  the  fon  of  an  Illyrian  woman  and 
Xvas  furnamed  the  Slender,  the  other,  whom  he  had  by 
Ptolema'is,  reigned  at  Cyrene :  by  De:'damia  he  had 
Alexander,  who  paffed  his  life  in  /Egypt.  It  is  faid 
alfo  that  he  had  a  fon  called  Corrabus  by  Eurydice. 
The  kingdom  continued  in  his  family  through  feveral 
fuccefllons  till  the  time  of  Perfcus,  who  was  conquered 
by  the  Romans,  and  was  the  lad  King  of  Macedon. 
Having  thus  reprefented  the  Macedonian  tragedy,  we 
(hall  now  introduce  the  Roman. 


I 
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IvfARCUS  ANTONIUS. 

THE  grandfather  of  Antony  was  the  famous  ora- 
tor, whom  Marius  put  to  death  for  having 
taken  part  with  Sylla.  His  father  was  Antony 
furnamed  the  Cietan  :  he  madenoconfiderable  figure  in 
the  (late,  but  was  a  good  man,  and  particularly  remark- 
able for  his  liberality,  which  may  appear  from  thisfingle 
adlion.  He  was  not  very  rich,  and  was  therefore 
checked  in  the  exercife  of  his  good  nature  by  his  wife. 
One  day  a  friend  of  his  that  flood  in  need  of  money 
came  to  borrow  ibme  of  him.  But  Antony  having  no 
money,  ordered  his  fervant  to  put  fome  water  in  a  fil- 
ver  bafon,  and  bring  it  to  him.  As  foon  as  it  was 
brought  he  lathered  his  face,  as  if  he  was  going  tofhave 
himfelf;  and  fending  away  the  fervant  upon  another 
errand,  he  gave  his  friend  the  bal'on,  defiring  him  to 

make 
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make  what  ufe  he  pleafed  of  it.  Bat  when  great  en- 
quiry was  made  after  the  bafon,  and  he  faw  that  his 
wife  was  very  angry,  and  refolved  to  put  all  her  fervants 
to  the  torture,  he  acknowledged  what  he  had  done,  and 
begged  her  pardon. 

His  wife  was  Julia,  of  the  family  of  the  Casfars,  who 
for  her  virtue  and  difcretion  was  not  inferior  to  the  beft 
women  of  her  time.  It  was  under  her  that  Antony  re- 
ceived his  education,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  when 
me  married  Cornelius  Lentulus,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
Cicero  for  having  been  engaged  in  Cataiine'sconfpiracy 
This  probably  was  thefirftgrou  d  of  that  violent  hatred 
which  Antony  bore  Cicero.  He  pretended  that  the  body 
of  Lentulus  was  denied  burial,  till  in  confequence  of  ear- 
nefl  application  to  Cicero's  wife  i  t  was  granted  to  his  mother 
Julia.  But  this  was  an  abfolutefalfhood  ;  for  none  of  thofe 
who  fuffered  in  the  Confulfhip  of  Cicero  had  the  right  of 
burial  denied  them.  Antony  was  a  very  beautiful  youth  -y 
but  by  the  word  of  misfortunes  he  contracted  an  ac- 
quaintance and  friendfhip  with  Curio,  a  man  abandoned 
to  his  pleafures  •  who,  to  make  Antony  more  depend- 
ant on  him,  feduced  him  into  a  lewd,  drunken  courfe 
of  life,  and  engaged  him  in  fuch  extravagant  expencts, 
that  he  contracted  a  debt  much  too  great  for  one  of  his 
age,  amounting  to  no  lefs  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
talents.  Curio  was  his  furety  for  the  whole ;  which 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  Curio's  father,  he  difmitTed 
Antony  from  his  houfe.  Soon  after  this  he  aflbciated 
with  Clodius,  the  moil  infolent  and  profligate  of  all  the 
tribunes  of  that  age,  and  joined  in  thofe  wild  and  defpe- 
rate  meafures  by  which  he  attempted  to  bring  the  (late 
into  confufion.  But  not  being  able  long  to  endure  his 
madnefs,  and  being  apprehenfive  of  the  powerful  party 
that  was  formed  againft  Clodius,  he  left  Italy,  and  travel- 
led into  Greece,  where  he  fpent  his  time  in  warlike  excr- 

cifes, 


(i)  Cicero  tells  us  in  his  Brutus 
that  there  were  two  forts  of  ftyle 
called  the  Afiatick.  "  Unum  fen- 
"  tentiofum,  &  argutum,  fenten- 
"  tiis  non  tarn  gravibus,  &  fe- 
"  veris,  quaw  concinnis,  &  ve- 


nuftis. .  .  .  aliud  autem  genus  etlj 
non  tamfententiis  fVequentatuin 
quam  veibis  volucre,  aiquc 
incitatum,  quali  mine  eft  Afia 
tcta  jnec  fiuiTiine  folum  orationis, 
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cifes,  and  in  the  ftudy  of  eloquence.  He  affcdled  much 
the  Afiatick  wav  of  fp2aking(i),  which  was  moft  in  fa- 
fhion  then,  and  which  was  very  fuitable  to  the  vaniry, 
oftentation,  arrogance,  and  wild  ambition,  which  wcrefo 
conspicuous  in  his  character. 

After  fome  ftay  in  Greece,  he  was  invited  by  Gabinius 
the  Proconful  to  make  a  campaign  with  him  in  S)ria, 
which  at  firft  he  rcfufed,  not  being  willing  to  ferve  as  a 
private  man  ;  but   being  appointed  commander  of  the 
horfe,  he   went    along    with   him.     He   was  firft  fent 
r^r'nlt  Ariftobulus,  who  had  prevailed  with  the  Jews  to 
revolt.     He  himfeif  was  the  firft  that    fcaled  the   wails, 
and  on  the  ftrong~ft  fide  of  the  town  ;  he  drove  Ariftobu- 
Jus  from  all  his  forts,  and  in   a  pitched  battle  overcame 
him,  though  with  a  much  inferior  number,  cut  to  pieces 
moft  of  h-s  men,   and  took  him   and  his   foil  prisoners. 
This  war  being  ended,  Gabinius  was   foli cited    by  Pto- 
Jemy  to  march  with  him  into  /Eg>  pt  and  reftore  him  to 
his  kingdom  ;  and  a  promife  was  made  of  ten  thoufand 
talents  reward.     Moft    of  the  officers   were  againft  this 
enterprize,  and  Gabinius  himfeif  did  not  much  approve 
ii,  though  the  ten    thoufind   talents  had  a  powerful   in- 
fluence over  him.    But  Antony,  being  defirous  of  engag- 
ing in  great  adions,    and  willing    to   gratify  a  fuppli«nt 
King,  ufed  all  his  intereft  with  Gabinius  to  perfuade  him 
to  the  expedition,  and   at    laft  prevailed.     All    were    of 
opinion  that  the  march  to  Pclulium  was  more  dangerous 
than  the  war  itf.lf;  for  they  were  to  pafs  o\er    a   deep 
fand,  where  no  fre:h  water  was  to  be  hop  d  for,   by  the 
fid--  of  the  marlbes  of  Serbonis,  which  the  /Egyptians  c. ill 
the  vapour  of  Typhon's  breath,  but  which  leem  to  becauf,  J 
by  tiie  overflowing  of   theRsd-Sea,  which  in   thofe   parts 
is  ieparated  from  the Mcditcrraneau  but  by  ;i  fmaUneckof 
land.   But  Antony  being  ordered  thituer  with  the  cavalr-, 
did  not  only  make  himleU  mailer  of  the  pailes,  but  even 

of 

"  ft-)  erVji  exornato;  &  fncero  p;e-  years.     For  thefe  renfons  Horten- 

"  n?re  verborum."    And    he  a-iJs  fius,  who  sutia'ly  excelled  in  both 

th*' the'.e  rwo  forts  of  liylc  aie  tit-  thete  kinds,   was    univerfally   ap- 

tt-lt  lor  young  uitii,  .uivi  not  grave  [•UuiVd  in  !i:s  youth,  but  had  not 

1.  ioi     uiitnj    advaaccc   in  lue  like  fuccefs  38  he  grew   older. 
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of  Pelufmm,  which  is  a  very  confiderable  city,  and  made 
thegarrifon  prifoners;  by  which  means  he  rendered  the 
march  fecure  to  the  army,  and  confirmed  the  General  in 
his  hopes  of  victory.  The  enemy  Toon  received  a  great 
advantage  from  Antony's  love  of  glory;  for  when  Pto- 
lemy had  entered  Pelufwmvery  much  enraged  againfl  the 
./Egyptians,  and  defigning  to  put  them  every  one  to  the 
fword,  Antony  refolutely  withftood  him,  and  prevented 
him  from  executing  his  purpofe.  In  ehe  many  , great 
battles  which  were  fought  he  gave  various  proofs  of  his 
valour  and  conduct,  but  more  efpecially  in  that  action 
of  his,  and  wheeling  about  he  attacked  the  rear  of 
the  eriemy,  and  gave  opportunity  to  thofe  that  charged 
them  in  front  to  obtain  an  entire  victory,  for  which 
he  received  fuitable  rewards  and  honours.  His  huma- 
nity towards  the  corpfe  of  Archelaus,  who  fell  in  the 
action}  was  taken  notice  of  even  by  the  common  peo- 
ple. He  had  been  his  intimate  friend,  and  was  con- 
ntcted  with  him  by  the  rights  of  hospitality j  and 
though  he  was  compelled  by  his  duty  to  fight  agaiuft 
him  whilft  he1  was  living,  yet  as  fbon  as  he  heard  he  was 
dead,  hecaufed  his  body  to  be  fearched  after,  and  hav- 
ing found  it  in  the  field  he  took  care  to  have  it  interred 
with  royal  pomp  and  magnificence.  Upon  thefe  ac- 
counts he  left  behind  him  an  extarordinary  character 
among  the  Alexandrians,  and  was  efteerned  by  the  Roman 
foldiers  a  man  of  a  great  and  noble  mind. 

There  was  a  remarkable  elegance  and  dignity  in  his 
mien,  his  beard  was  of  a  graceful  length,  his  forehead 
large,  his  nofe  aquiline,  and  there  was  a  manlinefs  in 
his  countenance  that  gave  him  a  refemblance  of  thefta- 
tues  and  pictures  we  have  of  Hercules ;  and  indeed  it  was 
an  ancient  tradition  that  the  Antonies  were  deicended 
from  Hercules,  by  a  fon  of  his  called  Anteon  ;  and  this 
opinion  Antony  endeavoured  to  confirm  by  affecting  to 
refemble  him  both  in  his  mien  and  drefs  ;  for  whenever 
he  appeared  in  publick  he  wore  his' veft  girt.. low  about 
the  hips,  a  large  fword  on  his  fide,  and  over  all  a  coarfe 
mantle.  What  might  feem  to  ibme  very  infupportable, 
his  vain- glory,  his  diipolition  to  raillery,  his  drinking, 

in 
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In  publick,  and  frequenting  the  common  foldiers  tables 
and  eating-places,  made  him  the  delight  of  the  \vh  's 
army.  He  was  very  agreeable  in  his  a.nours,  rained 
many  friends  by  the  afliftance  he  gave  them  in 
on  their  intrigues,  and  could  without  offence  hear  them 
rally  him  upon  his  own.  The  generofity  of  his  temper 
in  beftowing  gratuities  with  a  liberal  hand  to  the  foldiers 
and  his  friends,  laid  a  noble  foundation  for  his  advance- 
ment at  the  beginning,  and  was  very  advantageous  to 
him  in  fupporting  his  power  afterwards,  though  he  was 
continually  weakening  it  by  a  thoufand  follies  which  he 
committed  daily.  One  instance  of  his  liberality  I  mult 
relate.  He  had  ordered  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
drachmas  (which  fum  the  Romans  called  Decies)  to  be 
given  to  one  of  his  friends;  and  his  fteward  wondering  at 
the  extravagance  of  the  fum  laid  all  the  filver  in  a  heap, 
that  Antony  might  fee  it  as  he  pa(Ted  by.  Accordingly 
when  he  had  cafually  caft  his  eyes  upon  it,  he  afced  hig 
(leward  "  what  it  was  for  ?"  and  when  he  was  allured 
"  that  it  was  the  fum  he  had  ordered  as  a  prefent  forfuch 
li  a  perfon,"  Antony  perceiving  thfeenvy  and  ill-nature  of 
the  man,  replied,"  I  thought  the  fum  I  had  ordered  would 
"  have  appeared  much  more  confiderable  ;  it  is  too  lit- 
"  tie,  let  it  be  doubled."  But  this  happened  long  after 
the  time  I  am  now  fpeaking  of. 

The  citizens  of  Rome' were  divided  into  two  parties, 
they  who  favoured  the  lenate  followed  Pompey,  who  was 
then  prefent ;  the  popular  party  were  for  bringing  Casfar  ' 
with  his  army  from  Gaul.  Curio  the  friend  of  Antony 
having  changed  his  party,  and  devoted  hirnfelf  to  Caelhr, 
brought  over  Antony  !>k::\vi!:-  •  and  the  authority  that  he 
had  gained  by  his  eloquence  andjjy  his  great  exp^nces, 
which  were  conftantly  (upplisd  by  Grfar,  gave  him  op- 
portunity of  making  his  friend  Antony  Tribune  of  the 
people,  and  afterwards  Augur.  Anton\,  as  loon  as  he 
got  into  power,  was  very  lerviceable  to  Caefar's  parr\r. 
In  the  firft  place  he  oppofod  the  Conful  Marcellus,  who 
had  dcfigncd  to  give  Pompey  the  command  of  the  old 
•PS,  and  to  empower  him  to  raife  new  ones  ;  at  the 
c  time  he  got  it  decreed,  that  the  forces  then  on  foot 

T  2  fliould 
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fhould  be  Tent  into  Syria,  and  added  to  the  army  there 
under  the  command  ofBibulus,  who  was  carrying  on  the 
war  againft  the  Parthians,  and  that  no  perfons  fhould 
give  in  their  names  to  ferve  under  Pompey.  In  the  next 
place,  finding  that  Pompey's  faction  would  not  fufFcr 
Caefai's  letters  to  be  received  or  read  in  the  fenate,  by 
virtue  of  his  office  he  read  them  publickly,  and  fucceeded 
fo  weil,  that  many  were  brought  to  change  their  mind, 
and  to  declare  that  Caefar's  demands  were  ju ft  and  rea- 
fonable.  At  length  two  queftions  being  put  in  the  fe- 
nate,  the  one,  "  whether  Pompey  mould  difmifs  his  army." 
the  other,  "  whether. Cas;(ar  fhould  difmifshis,"afew  were 
for  the  former,  and  all  but  a  few  for  the  latter.  Where- 
upon Antony  flood  up  and  put  the  que'ftion,  "  whether  it 
tlr  would  beagreeabJeto  them  that  both  Pompey  andCasfar 
"  (hou'd  difrniistheirarmies."  Thispropofai  was  approved 
of  with  great  acclamations,  and  Antony  was  very  much 
commended  and  defired  to  put  it  to  the  vote.  But  This 
being  oppofed  by  the  Confuls,  Caefar's  friends  made 
iome  new  propofals  which  feemed  not  unreafonable  ; 
but  they  were  brow  beaten  by  Cato,  and  Antony  himfelf 
was  commanded  to  leave  the  fenate  by  Lentulus  the  Con- 
ful.  Hecurfed  them  bitterly  at  his  departure  ;  and  dif- 
guifing  himfelf  in  a  fervant's  habit,  accompanied  only 
with  Quintus  Calfius  in  a  hired  chariot,  he  went  immedi- 
•ately  to  Csd'ar.  They  were  no  fooner  arrived,  but  they 
loudly  complained  "  that  affairs  at  Rome  were  traafadted 
li  without  any  regard  to  order  or  law,  that  the  privilege 
"  of  fpeaking  was  denied  to  the  Tribunes,  and  that  he 
"  who  afierted  what  wasjuft  and  reafonable,  was  expelled 
*'  and  put  in  danger  of  his  life. 

Cassar  upon  this  marched  his  army,  into  Italy ;  and 
hence  it  was  that  Cicero  faid  in  his  Philippicks,  "  that 
"  (2)  An  tony  was  the  caufe  of  the  civil  war,  as  Helen 
*fc  was  of  the  Trojan."  But  this  is  manifeftly  falfe.  For 
Csciar  was  not  fo  weak  a  temper,  nor  Ib  eaiily  tranfported 
b,  paiiion,  as  immediately  to  wage  war  with  his  coun- 
try upon  the  £ght  of  Antyny  and  Caliius  fceking  refuge 

in 

(2)  This  paflage  is  in  the  ad  Philippic.  Ut  Helena  Trojanis,  "  fie 

"  id* 
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an  his  camp  in  a  mean  habit  and  a  hired  chariot,  unlefs 
jie  had  refolved  on  it  long  before.  This  indeed  was  to 
him,  who  had  long  wanted  a  pretence  for  declaring  \vart 
a  fair  a:.d  plaufible  occaiion  ;  but  his  true  motive  was 
the  fame  that  formerly  let  Alexander  and  Cyrus  at  vari- 
ance with  all  mankind,  the  unquenchable  thirft  of  em- 
pire, and  the  mad  ambition  of  being  the  greatert  man 
m  the  world,  which  was  impollible  for  him  to  be  till  he 
had  reduced  Pompey. 

As  fo'>n  as  he  had  made  himfelf  matter  of  Rome,  and 
driven  Pompey  out  of  Italy,  he  reio'ved  firft  to  turn  h;s 
arms  againft  the  legions  Pompey  had  in  Spain,  and  then, 
having  a  fleet  in  readinefs  to  go  in  purfuit  of  Pompey 
himfelf,  leaving  in  the  mean  time  the  government  of 
Rome  to  Lcpidus  the  Prcetor,  and  the  government  of 
Italv  and  the  command  of  the  army  to  Antony  Tribune 
of  the  people. 

Antony  loon  gained  the  afFe&ions  of  his  fold'ers,  by 
joining  with  them  in  their  exercifes,  by  eating  and 
drinking  with  them,  and  making  them  prefents  to  the 
mmoft  of  his  abilities.  But  he  was  very  much  difliked 
by  every  one  elfe  ;  for  he  was  too  lazy  to  attend  to  the 
complaints  of  the  injured,  and  was  peevifn  and  impa- 
tient with  thofe  who  came  to  him  upon  bufinefs;  and 
befides,  he  was  infamous  for  his  familiarity  with  other 
mens  wives.  In  fhort,  the  government  of  Cssfar,  which 
in  irfclf  was  far  from  being  tyrannical,  w=is  rendered 
odious  by  his  friends,  And  as  Antony  lud  the  Created 
power,  he  committed  the  moll  notorious  outrages,  a- id 
consequently  mod  of  ih±  blame  was  thrown  upo.i  him. 
Caefar  however  at  his  return  from  Spain  winked  at  his 
iauits;  buthe  was  not  at  all  to  blame  when  he  employed 
Antony  in  war,  he  being  a  very  aftive,  biave  and  fkiiful 
commander, 

Casfar  embarking  at  Brundufium,  failed  over  the  Ionian 
fea  with  new  troops,  and  fern  back  the  fleet,  \vith  or- 
ders to  Antony  and  Gabinius  to  put  the  army  on  board, 
and  land  as  foon  as  poihb  e  iu  Macedonia.  Gabuims, 

w  ho 
"  ifte  huic  republics  caufa  belli,  caula  p?itis  utcjue  exilli  fuit." 
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who  was  afraid  to  go  by  fea,  the  paflage  being  danger- 
ous on  account  of  the  winter-feafon,  was  forced  t& 
march  his  army  a  great  way  nbout  by  land.  But  An- 
tony being  afraid  left  Caefar  might  be  overpowered  by 
the  great  number  of  enemies  that  furrourided  him,  drove 
backLibo,  who  was  at  anchor  with  a  fleet  in  the  mouth 
of  the  haven  of  Brundiifmm;  for  he  fent  out  feveral  fmall 
veffels,  with  which  he  'encompafled  each  of  Libo's  gal- 
lies,  and  fo  forced  them  to  retire.  This  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  putting  aboard  twenty  thoufand  foot,  and 
eight  hundred  horfe,  with  which  he  fet  fail.  The  enemy 
having  efpied  him,  made  up  to  Jiirn  ;  but  he  efcaped 
this  danger  by  the  favour  of  a  ftrong  fouth-wind,  which 
made  the  Tea  fo  rough  that  the  enemy's  fleet  was  not 
able  to  reach  him.  But  the  fame  wind  drove  him  at 
firft  upon  a  rocky  fliore,  againft  which  the  fea  beat  with 
fiich  violence  that  there  was  no  hope  of  efcaping  f hip- 
wreck.  But  on  a  Hidden  it  turned  about  to  the  fouth- 
vveil,  and  blew  from  land  to  the  main  fea,  where  An- 
tony failing  in  fecurity,  faw  the  coaft  all  covered  with 
the  wrecks  of  the  enemy's  fleet;  for  the  ftormhad  driven 
their  fhips  upon  the  rocks,  where  many, of  them  were 
dafhed  to  pieces.  Antony  making  his  advantage  of  this 
difafter  took  many  prifoners,  and  a  very  considerable 
booty.  He  likewife  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  town 
of  Liflus,  and  by  the  feafonable  arrival  of  fo  great  a  rein- 
forcement very  much  animated  Casfar. 

Among  the  many  battles  which  were  fought  there 
was  none  in  which  he  did  not  fignalize  himfelf;  twice 
he  flopped  the  army  in  its  flight,  led  them  back  to  the 
charge,  and  gained  the  vi£lory;  fo  that  next  to  Casfar, 
he  had  the  greateft  reputation  of  any  perfon  in  the  army, 
And  what  opinion  Caster  himfelf  had  of  him,  plainly  ap- 
peared at  the  laft  and  decifive  battle  of  Phadalia,  He 
led  the  right  wing  himfelf,  and  committed  the  charge 
of  the  left  to  Antony,  as  the  beft  of  all  his  officers.  Af- 
ter the  battle,  Casfar  being  created  Dictator,  went  in  pur- 
fuit  of  Pompey,  and  fent  Antony  to  Rome,  with  the  cha- 
racler  of  General  of  the  horfe.  This  officer  is 'next  in 
power  to  the  Di&ator,  when  prefent,  and  in  his  abfence 

rules 
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rules  in  chief,  and  almoft  alone ;  for  upon  the  election 
of  a  Dictator,  all  other  magiflrates  except  the  tribunes 
ce.ife  to  exercife  any  authority  in  Rome. 

Doiabella,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  who  was  a  young 
man  and  fond  <?f  new  projects,  propofed  a  law  for  abo- 
lilhmg  all  debts,  and  prelled  Antony  to  join  with  him, 
he  being  his  friend,  and  forward  enough  to  promote 
any  thing  that  was  agreeable  to  the  common  people; 
but  Afinius  and7"ribel  iusdidall  they  could  to  divert  him 
from  it.  Antony  happened  at  this  time  to  be  feized 
with  a  violent  fit  of  jealoufy,  and  fufpected  that  there 
was  a  fecret  commerce  betwixt  Doiabella  and  his  wife, 
v/ho  was  his  firft  coufin,  being  the  daughter  of  Caius 
Antonius,  who  had  been  Cicero's  collegue  when  he  was 
Confui.  Wherefore  to  revenge  this  injury  he  divorced 
his  wife,  and  joining  with  Afinius,  openly  oppofed  Dola- 
bella.  Doiabella  had  taken  poflel'ion  of  the  Forum,  in  order 
to  get  his  law  pa  {Ted;  'but  the  fenate  having  ordered  An- 
tony to  employ  force  againft  him,  he  attacked  him,  killed 
many  of  his  men;  and  loll  fome  of  his  own. 

By  this  action  he  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  the  peo- 
ple; and  at  the  fame  time  his  way  of  life  made  him  odi- 
ous to  all  wife  and  good  men,  who  as  Cicero  fays,  de- 
tefted  his  revelling  at  unfeafonable  hours,  his-  extra- 
vagant expences,  his  grofs  and  fcandnlous  lewdnefs, 
his  llecping  in  the  day-time,  his  walks  to  digefl  his  de- 
biuches,  and  his  riotous  entertainments  and  diverfions  at 
night  for  foiemnizing  the  nuptials  of  fome  comedian  or 
on.  It  is  reported,  that  having  been  drinking  all 
nTght  at  the  wedding  of  Hippias  the  comedian,  and  in  the 
morning  being  obliged  to  harangue  the  people,  he  went 
overcharged  as  he  was,  and  vomited  before  them 
all,  one  of  his  friends  receiving  it  in  his  gown.  Sergius, 
the  comedian,  was  he  who  had  the  greatelb  power  with 
him;  and  Cytheris,  a  lady  of  the  lame  pro feOion,  the 
•:an  that  had  his  heart.  She,  when  he  went  his  pro- 
grefs,  accompanied  him  in  a  litter,  and  had  an  equipage 
;ML  at  ail  inferior  to  his  mother's.  Tiie  peopie  were 
fcandalized  at  the  great  pomp  of  his  travelling  plate, 
U  was  more  proper  for  a  triumph,  than  a  journey  •, 
T  4.  M 
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at  his  caufing  tents  to  be  fet  up  every  where  in  the  way 
by  the  fides  of  rivers,  and  in  groves,  for  his  dining 
with  all  the  luxury  imaginable;  at  his  having  his  cha- 
riot drawn  by  lions,  and  at  his  lodging  his  whores  and 
female  muflcians,  wheiefoever  he  pall,  in  the  houfes  of 
grave  men,  and  virtuous  women.  And  it  feemed  very 
unreafbnable  that  Ccefar  at  a  diftance  from  Italy  fhould 
fare  hardly,  and  with  great  fatigue  and  hazard  purfue 
the  remainder  of  a  dangerous  war,  whilft  others,  under 
his  authority,  left  no  infolence  unpractifed  upon  their 
fellow-citizens. 

This  feems  to  have  encrcafcd  the  disturbances  in 
Rome,  and  to  have  encouraged  the  foldiers  to  infult  and 
plunder  the  people.  And  for  this  reafon  Caefar  at  his 
return  pardoned  Dolabella,  and  being  created  the  third 
time  Con ful,  took  not  Antony,  but  Lepidus  for  his  col- 
legue.  Pompey's  houfe  being  to  be  fold,  Antony  bought 
it;  but  when  they  came  to  alk  him  for  the  purchafe 
money  he  fell  into  a  paflion ;  and  he  fays  himielf  that 
this  was  the  reafon  why  he  would  not  follow  Caefar  into 
Africa,  for  he  thought  that  his  former  fen  ices  had  not 
been  recompenfed  as  they  deferved.  Caefar,  however,  by 
exprelTing  his  diilike  of  Antony's  courfe  of  life,  feems  to 
have  given  fome  check  to  his  excellive  diflblutenefs; 
for  he  became  more  regular  in  his  conduct,  and  marrieoj 
Fulvia  the  widow  of  the  feditious  Clodius,  a  woman  not 
born  for  fpinning  or  houfewifery,  nor  one  that  could  be 
content  with  the  power  of  ruling  a  hufband  in  a  private 
flation,  but  who  had  a  fpirit  fit  to  govern  a  Prince  and 
direct  the  leader  of  an  army,  So  that  Cleopatra  had 
great  obligations  to  Fulvia  for  having  taught  Antony  to 
be  fo  fubrnifliv.e  to  female  authority  ;  for  he  had  gone 
through  fuch  a  courfe  of  difcipline,  as  rendered  him 
perfectly  tame  and  tractable  .  when  he  came  into  her 
hands.  Antony  however  by  many  juvenile  fportive 
tricks  endeavoured  to  divert  her  and  keep  her  in  good 
humour.  Thus  when  Caefar  after  his  victory  in  Spain 
yvas 'on  his  return  home,  Antony  among  many  others, 
went  put  to  meet  him  $  but  a  rumour  being  fpread  that 
faefar  was  killed,  acd  that  the  enemy  were  marching 
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tnto  Italy,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  difguifmg  himfelf 
in  the  habit  of  a  flave,  came  to  the  houfe  by  night,  fay- 
ing that  he  had  brought  a  letter  to  Flavia  from  Antony. 
He  was  immediately  introduced  to  her  with  his  head 
muffled  up  ;  and  (lie  with  great  impatience,  before  fhe 
received  the  letter,  afked  if  Antony  were  well  ?  He  made 
no  anfwer,  but  gave  her  the  letter,  and  as  fhe  was 
opening  it  took  her  about  the  neck  and  ki fled  her.  This 
little  ftory  out  of  many  of  the  Cime  kind,  we  thought 
fit  to  relate  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  reft. 

And  all  the  principal  men  of  the  city  went  fome  days 
journey  to  meet  Caeiar  in  his  return  from  Spain;  but  An- 
tony was  the  beft  received  of  any,  being  admitted  to 
ride  the  whole  journey  with  him  in  his  chariot.  Behind 
came  Brutus  Albinus,  and  O  flavins  his  niece's  fon,  who 
was  afterwards  called  AugtiftusCaefar,.and  reigned  many 
years  over  the  Romans.  Caefar  being  created  the  fifth 
time  Con ful,  immediately  chofe  Antony  for  his  collegue  ; 
but  defigning  himfelf  to  quit  the  Confulfhip  in  favour 
of  Dolabella,  he  acquainted  the  fenate  with  his  refolu- 
tion.  Antony  however  violently  oppofed  it,  and  re- 
proached Dolabella,  in  the  mod  injurious  terms,  who  re- 
turned theinfult  with  equal  warmth  ;  fo  that  Csefar,  be- 
ing afhamed  of  their  indecent  behaviour,  referred  the 
confideration  of  the  affair  to  another  time.  The  next 
time  it  was  propofed,  Antony  cried  out  that  the  omens 
taken  from  the  flight  of  birds  were  unfavourable  to  this 
promotion ;  thus  Caefar  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  de- 
figns  and  abandon  Dolabella,  who  was  very  much  en- 
raged at  his  disappointment.  Caefar  feems  to  have  had 
no  lefsdiflike  to  Dolabella  than  to  Antony;  for  when  one 
of  his  friends  accufed  them  of  having  fome  defign  againft 
him,  he  anfwered,  "  1  am  not  afraid  of  thefe  fat  and  fleek 
men,  but  of  the  pale  and  the  lean  ;"  meaning  Brutus  and 
Cafiius,  who  afterwards  confpired  againft  him,  and  killed 
him.  And  Antony  himfelf,  without  defigning  it,  gave  them 
a  very  plaufible  pretence  for  that  undertaking.  For 
when  the  Romans  were  celebrating  the  feftival  called 
Lupercalia,  Caefar  iaton  the  Roftrumin  a  triumphal  ha- 
\>\tt  to  lee  the  courfe.  For  on  this  occafion  many  young 

noble- 
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noblemen,  snd  fome  of  the   magiftrates,  anointed  with 
oil,  and  having  ftraps  of  whire    leather  in  their  hands, 
run  about  and  ftrike  in  fport  every  one  they  meet.   An- 
tony was  one  of  thefe  ;  but  omitting  the  performance  of 
what  was  required  by  the  original  inftitution,  he  took  a 
laurel  garland,  and  having  wreatheci  a  diadem  about  it, 
ran  towards  theRoftrum,  and  being  lifted  up  by  his  com- 
panions, would  have  put  it  upon  the  head  or'  Caefar,  in- 
timating that  he  ought  to  be  declared  King  ;  but  Csefar 
feemingly  refufed  the  offer,  for  which  he    was   greatly 
applauded  by  the  people.     Antony  however  perfifted  in 
his  defign  ;  fo  that  there  was  a  conteft  for  fome  time  be- 
tween him  and  Caefar,  the  one  offering,  and  the  other 
refufing,  with  this  difference,  that  only  a  few  of  Antony's 
friends  applauded  him  when  he  offered  the  diadem,  but 
all  the  people  with  loud  fhouts  applauded  Caefar  when 
he  refufed  it.     This  indeed  is  very  remarkable,  that  the 
people  fhould  endure  patiently  all  that  a  kingly  govern- 
ment could  impofe,  and   at  the    fame  time    dread  the 
name  of  King,  as  the  utter  deftruclion  of  their  liberty. 
Csefar,  being  very  much  concerned  at  what  had  palled, 
came  down  from  the  Roftrum,  and  laying  bare  his  neck, 
cried  out,  "  Strike  who  will."  The  crown  at  laft   \\as  nut 
upon  one  of  his  flames ;  but  the   Tribunes    took   it  oiF, 
to  the  great  'fatisfaction  of    the    people,    who  followed 
them  home  with  loud  acclamations  ;  Caefar  however  re- 
fented  the  action,  and  afterwards   turned  them    out  of 
their  office.     Thefe  things  gave  great  encouragement  to 
Brutus  and  Caffius,  who  when  they  had  chofen  the  mod 
faithful  of  their  friends  for  the  execution  of  this  enter- 
prize,  were  thinking  to  engage  Antony.     Every  one  ap- 
proved of  him,  except  Trebonius,  who  informed   them 
that  Antony  and  he  had  travelled  and  lodged  together  in 
the  late  journey  they  took  to  meet  Csefar,    and  that  he 
had  let  fall  feveral  hints  concerning  the  matter    now   in 
hand,  on  purpofe  to  found  him  ;  that  Antony  very  well 
underftood  him,  but  did  not  at  all  approve  of  the  olt- 
fign  ;  and  notwithstanding  this   he  had    never   revealed 
the  difcourfe  to  Caefar,  but  faithfully  kept  the  fecret.  The 
confpirators  then  propofed  that  Antony  fhould   be  killed 

with 
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with  Csefar  ;  but  this  Brutus  would  by  no  means  con- 
fen  t  to,  thinking  that  an  adion  undertaken  in  defence 
of  juftice  and  the  laws,  ought  to  be  clear  from  the  lead 
appearance  of  injuftice.  But  as  they  feared  Antony's 
perfonal  ftrength,  and  the  great  authority  that  he  de- 
rived from  his  office  m  the  flate,  they  ageed,  that 
when  Csefar  had  entered  the  fenate-houfe,  and  they 
were  upon  the  point  of  executing  their  defign,  fome  of 
the  confpirators  fhould  amufe  him  without  by  dif- 
jcourfe  on  pretended  bufmefe. 

Juft  as  they  had  ordered  it  Casfar  was  flain  ;  and  An- 
tony putting  on  a   fervants   habit,    concealed    himfelf; 
but  understanding  that  the  confpirators    had    aflembled 
in  the  capitol,  and  had  no  further   defign  upon  any  one, 
he  perfuaded  them  to  come   down,    and    delivered   up, 
his    fon  to  them  as  an  hoflage.  That   night  Caflius  flip- 
ped with  Antony,  and  Brutus  with  Lepidus.      The  next 
day  he  called  the  fenate,  where  he  propofed  that  an  a£l 
of  oblivion  mould  be  patted,  and  that  provinces   mould 
be  aligned  to  Brutus  and  Caflius.      The    fenate  agreed 
tothefe  proportions,  and  ratified  every   thing   that    had 
been  enacted  by  Caefar.     Thus  Antony  went  out  of  the 
fenate  with  fuch  reputation   and   efteem     no  man   had 
ever  gained  before  him  ;  for  it  was  apparent  that  he  had 
taken  away  all  the  grounds  of    a   civil    war,     and   had 
fhown  himfelf  an  able  politician,  by    fettling  and  com- 
poling  the  common  wealth    in  circumftanees    of   fucii 
danger  and  difficulty.     But  the  reputation  he  had  with 
the  people  foon    made  him  abandon  thefs  moderate  and 
prudent  counfels,  and  ltd  him  to  imagine  that  he  Ihould 
foon  be  the  firft  man  in  the  flate  if   he  could    but   once 
fuppiant  Brutus.     Wherefore  when  Csefar's    body    was 
exposed  in  the  Forum,  he  took  upon  him  to  pronounce 
the  cuftomary  funeral  oration  ;  and   perceiving  the  peo- 
ple to  be  deeply  affected  with  what  he  had  faid  in  com- 
mendation of  Casfar,  he  endeavoured  flill  more  to  raife 
their  compaifion,  and  enlarged  upon  every  ftriking   cir- 
cumftance  of  this  tragical  event.     Tocompleat  all,  he 
took  the  robe  from  off  the  dead  body,  and  held  it   up, 
(bowing  it  ftained  with  blood,  and  pierced    through  "m 

many 
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many  places,  calling  the  perpetra'ors  of  this  deed  vil* 
fains  and  murderers.  His  harangue  had  fo  great  an 
effect  upon  the  multitude,  that  they  would  not  defer 
the  folemnities  of  the  funeral,  but  making  a  pile 
of  tables  and  forms  in  the  very  Forum,  fet  fire  to  it  ; 
and  every  one  taking  a  brand,  ran  in  great  fury  to  the 
confpirators  houfes,  with  a  refolution  to  burn  and  de- 
flroy  them. 

Upon  this  tumult  Brutus  and  his  whole  party  left  the 
city,  and  Caefar's  friends  joined  themfelves  to  Antony, 
Calphurnia  Caefar's  wife,  intrufted  him  with  almofl  all 
her  treafure,  which  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  four 
thoufand  talents.  He  got  alfo  into  his  hands  all  Caefar's 
papers,  which  contained  a  particular  account  of  all  his 
defigns.  Thefe  papers  were  very  ferviceable  to  Antony  ; 
for  by  inferting  into  them  what  ever  names  he  pleated 
he  made  fome  of  his  friends  magiftrates,  from  fenators, 
recalled  fome  from  exile,  and  fet  others  at  liberty  who 
\vereimprifoned,  pretending  that  all  this  was  ordered 
Jo  by  Caefar.  Thefe  perfons  the  Romans,  by  way  of 
raillery,  called  Charonites  (3),  becaufe  when  their  title 
to  the  benefits  they  had  received  was  called  in  queftion, 
they  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  regifters  of 
a  dead  man.  In  fliort,  Antony's  power  in  Rome  was  ab>- 
iblute  ;  for  he  himfelf  was  Conful,  and  his  two  bro- 
thers in  two  pofts  of  great  authority  ;  Caius  being  Prae- 
tor, and  Lucius  Tribune  of  the  people. 

While  affairs  were  in  this  fituation  at  Rome,  the 
young  Caefar,  who,  as  we  have  faid,  was  Julius  Casfar's 
niece's  fon,  and  was  by  te/lament  left  his  heir,  arrived 
at  Rome  from  Apo'loma,  where  he  refided  when  his  undfe 
was  killed.  The  firft  thing  he  did  was  to  vifit  Antony, 
as  Julius  Caefar's  friend.  He  (poke  to  him  concerning 
the  money  that  was  in  his  hands,  and  reminded  him, 
of  the  legacy  Caefar  had  left  of  fevenry-five  Drachmas 

to 

(3)  They  were  likewife   called  enfranchifed  bj  their  matter's  laft 

Orcini.    "  Quos   Oicinos    vulgos  will. 

vocabat,"     lairh    Suetonius.    So  (4}  For  the  fenate  had  granted 

they  called  thole  (laves  whp  we:e  to  Csettu  a  light   of  vfag'in  all 

the 
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to  every  Roman  citizen.  Antony  at  firft  took  little  no- 
tice of  him,  butconfideringhim  as  a  raw  unexperien- 
ced youth,  told  him  that  it  was  madnefs  for  him,  who 
had  neither  capacitv  nor  friends,  to  take  upon  him  fiich 
a  burden  as  that  of  Caeiar's  executorfhip,  and  inheri- 
tance. 

Oelavius  not  fuffering  himfelf  to  be  thus  repulfed, 
frill  infilled  on  the  money  ;  which  fo  provoked  Antony 
that  he  endeavoured  upon  all  occafions  to  mortify  and 
affront  him.  He  oppofed  him  when  he  was  candidate 
for  the  Tnbunefhip  ;  and  when  he  attempted  (4)  to 
carry  into  the  theatre  the  golden  chair,  granted  by  the 
fenare  to  his  father,  he  threatened  to  lend  him  to  pri- 
fon  if  he  did  not  dtfift  from  foliciting  the  people.  But 
when  Octavius  applied  himfelf  to  Cicero  and  the  reft 
of  Antony's  enemies,  and  was  by  them  recommended 
to  the  fenate,  while  he  himfelf  courted  the  people,  and 
drew  all  the  veteran  foldiers  out  of  their  refpedtive 
quarters,  and  formed  them  into  a  body;  then  Antony 
began  to  be  fo  appreheijfive,  that  he  gave  him  a  rutet- 
ir,g  in  the  capitol,  where  they  conferred  fome  time  to- 
gel  her,  aiid  at  length  came  to  an  accommodation. 

That  night  Antony  had  a  very  unlucky  dream  ;  for 
he  fancied  that  his  right  hand  was  -thunderftruck ;  and 
fome  few  days  after  he  was  informed  that  Csefar  had  a 
defign  upon  his  life.  Caefar  would  have  juftihed  him- 
felf, but  was  not  believed,  fo  that  the  breach  , was  now 
made  as  wide  as  ever,  and  both  of  them  polled  con- 
tinually all  over  Italy  to  engage  the  old  troops  that  lay 
Scattered  in  their  quarters,  by  promifmg  them  great 
rewards,  and  each  endeavoured  to  be  beforehand  with 
the  othrr  in  fecuring  thofe  legions  that  were  ftiil  on 
foot.  Cicero,  who  had  the  greateft  authority  of  any 
man  in  K.ome,  exafperated  the  people  againft  Antony, 
and  at  length  perfuaded  the  fenate  to  declare  him  a 

pubiick 

the  theatres  a  feat,  or  chair  of  precious  fcones,  fuch  RS  were  ufu- 
giiid,  a<ii>iiH'i.i  with  a  crown  of  ally  appropriate*!  to  the  Deities, 
ihe  lame  metal,  and  with  fcveral  Dion.  Jib.  xliv. 

(5)  Cicero 
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publick  enemy,  and  to  fend  to  Casfar  the  rods  and 
axes,  and  all  other  marks  of  honour  that  are  ufually 
given  to  the  Praetor  i  and  at  the  fame  time  the  Con- 
fills  Hirtiusaiid  Panfa  were  fent  to  drive  Antony  out  of 
Italy.  The  armies  engaged  near  Modena,  and  Caefar 
hirnfelf  was  prefent.  Antony  was  defeated,  though  both 
the  Confute  were"  {lain.  In  his  flight  he  was  reduced 
to  great  diftrefs,  but  the  word  of  his  misfortunes  was 
famine  ;  yet  in  thefe  extremities  he  naturally  fell  into 
fuch  a.  behaviour,  as  made  him  appear  a  much  better 
man  than  he  really  was ;  and  Antony  in  his  misfoitune  was 
not  eafily  diftinguimed  from  a  virtuous  man.  It  is 
not  extraordinary  for  men  that  fall  into  great  diffi- 
culties to  know  what  is  right  and  virtuous  ;  yet  there  ' 
are  but  very  few,  who  in  great  extremities  have  the 
refolution  to  imitate  what  they  admire,  and  to  avoid 
what  they  condemn  ;  on  the  contrary,  many  perk-ns, 
when  in  fuch  circumftances,  through  weaknes  of 
mind  ftiffer  thofe  paifions  that  are  habitual  to  them 
to  gain  greater  ftrength  than  ever.  But  Antony  was  a 
moft  illuftrious  example  of  patience  to  the  army  ;  for 
though  accuftomed  to  fo  much  luxury  and  delicacy,  he 
was  contented  to  drink  (linking  water,  and  to  feed  upon 
wild  fruits  and  roots;  nay  it  is  reported  that  they  de- 
voured the  very  bark  of  trees ;  and  in  paffing  over  the 
Alps  they  lived  upon  the  flefli  of  beads  that  no  man  had 
ever  before  tailed. 

Antony's  defign  was  to  join  Lepidiis,  who  com- 
manded the  army  on  the  other  lide  of  the  Alps,  and 
whom  he  looked  upon  as  his  friend,  he  having  done 
him  many  kind  offices  with  Julius  Csefar.  He  encamped 
near  Lepidus's  army  ;  but  receiving  from  him  no  fort 
of  encouragement,  he  was  refolved  to  try  his  fortune 
and  venture  all.  His  hair  was  rough  and  uncombed, 
and  his  beard  grown  to  a  great  length,  he  having  ne- 
ver fhaved  it  fmce  his  late  defeat.  In  this  guife,  and 
with  a  mourning  mantle  thrown  over  him,  he  came 

near 

(5)  Cicero  in  his  Philippicks  name  of  a  Greek  meafure  con- 
calls  him  Cotyia,  which  is  the  taining  about  half  a  pint,  and 

eiefore 
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near  the  trenches  of  Lepidus,  and  began  to  harangue 
the  army.  Some  were  affected  by  his  habit,  others  by 
his  words;  and  Lepidus  fearing  the  confequence,  or- 
dered the  trumpets  to  found,  that  he  might  be  heard 
no  longer.  This  raifed  in  the  foldiers  a  great  fenfe  of 
pit\ ,  fo  that  they. fecredy  fent  Laclius  and  Clodius  drefled 
in  womens  cloaths,  and  advifed  *'  Antony  to  attack  Le- 
"  pidus's  trenches,  alluring  him  that  many  of  them  were 
"difpofed  to  receive  him,  and  even  to  kill  Lepidus  if  he 
"  defired  it."  Antony  would  by  no  means  fuffer  any  vio- 
lence to  be  offered  to  Lepidus ;  but  the  next  day  he 
marched  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  founded  a  river  which 
lay  between  the  two  camps,  and  was  the  fir  ft  that  threw 
himfelf  into  the  water  in  order  to  gain  the  other  fide,  where 
he  obferved  Lepidus's  foldiers  in  great  numbers  reach- 
ing out  their  hands  to  help  him,  and  beating  down 
the  works  to  make  way  for  him.  Having  entered  the 
camp,  and  finding  himfelf  abfolute  of  ir,  he 

treated  Lepidus  with  great  civility,  aijj  cave  him  the 
title  of  Father  when  he  (poke  to  him  ;  and  though  he 
had  every  thing  at  his  own  command,  he  left  him  the 
title  of  General  and  all  the  honours  belonging  to  it. 
This  behaviour  induced  Munatius  Piancus  who  was  en- 
camped not  far  off  with  a  confiderable  force,  to  come 
and  join  him.  Thus  being  rendered  very  ftror.g  he  re- 
pafied  the  Alps,  and  led  with  him  into  Italy  fcvcnte-.-n 
legions  of  foot,  and  ten  thoufand  horle ;  befides  thefe 
.he  left  fix  legions  in  garrifon  under  the  command  of 
Varius  one  of  his  familiar  friends  and  drinking  compa- 
nions, who  was  furnamed  CotyJon(c). 

Caefar  perceiving  that  Cicero's  intention,  was  to  re- 
eilabiifh  the  ftate  in  its  former  liberty,  quitted  him 
foon,  and  by  his  friends  made  prcpofals  of  an  accom- 
modation to  Antony  They  both  met  together  with  Le- 
pidus in  a  fmall  illand  (6)  in  a  river,  where  the  con- 
ference lafted  three  days.  The  empire  of  the  world 
was  divided  amongft  them,  as  if  he  had  been  il. 

paternal 

tlK-refore.ufed  for  a  cup.  miles  fllft.nl  from  Bologna,  in  ti.e 

(6)  Taii  idand  was  about  two     river  Rhenus. 
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paternal  inheritance.  The  only  thing  that  was  attended 
with  any  difficulty  was  to  determine  who  fhould  be  put 
to  death,  each  of  them  being  defirous  to  deftroy  his 
enemies  and  fave  his  friends.  At  laft  their  refent- 
ment  againft  their  enemies  prevailing  over  their  af- 
fection for  their  friends  or  relations,  Caefar  facrificed 
Cicero  to  Antony,  Antony  his  uncle  Lucius  to  Cacfar,  and 
both  of  them  eafily  granted  to  Lepidus  the  liberty  to  mur- 
der his  own  brother  Paulus ;  though  there  are  fome 
who  fay  that  they  required  it  of  him.  I  believe  that  no- 
thing was  ever  heard  of  fo  barbarous  as  this  compofuion; 
for  in  this  exchange  of  blood  for  blood,  each  of  them  was 
the  murderer  not  only  of  thofe  that  were  given  up  to  him 
by  the  other  two,  but  of  them  alfo  whom  he  abandoned 
to  the  rage  of  the  others  -,  and  by  thus  murdering  thofe 
againft  whom  they  had  no  refentment,  they  (howed 
themfelves  more  cruel  and  unjuft  to  their  friends  than 
even  to  their  enemies. 

This  agreement  being  made,  the    army  defired  that 
their  confederacy  and    friendfhip  might  be  cemented  by 
fome  alliance  ;  and  accordingly  Caefar  married   Claudia 
the  daughter  of  Fulvia  wife  to  Antony.  As  foon  as  this 
was  refolved  on,  they  fettled  the  lift  offuchas   had  been 
marked  down  for  death,    amounting   in    the   whole    to 
three  hundred  perfons.  When  Cicero  was  killed,  Antony 
ordered  the  murderers  to  cut  off  his    head  and  his  right 
hand  with  which  he  had  written    his  invectives  againft 
him  ;  and   when  they  were  brought  before   him,  he  be- 
held  them  with   great   fatisfaction,    and    feveral   times 
Jatighed  for  joy  at   the  fight.      After  he  had  fatiared 
himfelf  with  the  view  of  them,   he  oidered  them   to  be 
fixed  upon  the  Roftrum,    not   considering  that  by    this 
mocking  abufe   of  his  power  and  good  fortune,  the  af- 
front he  defigned  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  redounded 
to   his  own  di (grace.     His  uncie  Lucius  Ceefar  being 
clofely  purfued  took  refuge   in   his  fitter's  houfe,  where 
when  the  murderers  had  broken  in,  and  were   preying 
into  her  chamber,  fhemet  them  at  the  door,  and  ftretch- 
ing  out  her  hands  cried  out  feveral  times,    "  Ye  mail  ne- 
ver 
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ver  kill  Lucius  Caefar,  till  youfirft  kill  me  the  mother  r.f 
your  General ;  and  by  this  firmnefs  and  conftancy  (he 
faved  her  brother. 

This  Triumvirate  was  very  hateful  to  the  Romans: 
but  the  chief  blame  was  laid  upon  Antony  ;  for  he  \v:;s 
older  than  Caefar,  and  had  greater  authoiitv  tha: 
pidus  •  and  befides  he  had  r.o  fooner  fettled  hisaftairs, 
but  he. returned  to  his  former  debauched  and  diiTolute 
way  of  living.  But  the  hatred  and  infamy  that  he  in- 
curred by  his  intemperance,  were  very  much  aggra- 
vated by  his  living  in  the  houfe  of  Pompey  the  Great,  a 
man  no  lefs  celebrated  for  his  temperance  and  huma- 
nity, than  for  his  three  triumphs.  The  people  could 
not  without  indignation  fee  tile  doors  of  that  houfe  fhut 

t^j 

againfl  Magiftrates,  Generals,  and  Ambassadors,  who 
were  infolently  refufed  admittance,  while  it  was  open 
to  players,  juglers}  ?ncl  drunken  flatterers,  upon  whom 
.he  fpent  the  greatef!  part  of  thofe  immenfe  fums  which 
he  had  accumulated  by  fo  many  acts  of  violence  and  ex- 
tortion. For  the  Triijrriviii  not  only  feized  and  fold  the 
eftates  of  fuch  as  had  been  proscribed,  by  means  of  fc-llc 
accufations  defrauding  the  widows  and  orphans  of  their 
right  of  inheritance^  and  befidcs  burdened  the  people 
with  unreafonable  impofitions  ;  but  hearing  that  large 
(urns  of  money,  belonging  both  to  (Irangers  and  to  the 
citizens  of  Rome,  had  been  depoiited  in  the  hands  cf 
the  veftal  virgins,  they  went  and  took  it  away  by  force. 
When  Caefar  perceived  that  Antony's  covetoufnefs  and 
prodigality  were  infatiable,  he  demanded  a  divifion  to 
be  made  of  the  treafure.  The  army  was  alfo  divided 
when  they  marched  into  Macedonia  a  gain  ft  Brutus  and 
CalTius,  the  government  cf  Rome  bdr.g  committed  to 
Lepidus. 

When  they  had  taken  the  field,  and  lay  encamped 
within  fight  of  the  enemy,  Antony  oppofite  to  Caf- 
lius,  and  Cseiar  to  Brutus,  Caeiar  did  nothing  worth  rc^ 
lating ;  but  fuccefsand  victory  continually  attended  An- 
tony. In  the  firft  battle  Csefar  W3S  routed  by  Bru:us.  his 
camp  was  taken,  a;,d  he  himfeif  vzry  narrowly  efcaped 
by  flight.  He  ttlls  us  indeed  in  his  ow.-i  cymmenta- 
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ries,  (7)  that  on  account  of  a  dream,  which-one  of  his 
friends  had  the  preceding  night,  he  withdrew  juft  be- 
fore the  battle  begun.  Antony  overcame  Caffius;  though 
fome  fay  that  Antony  was  not  prefent  at  the  engage- 
ment, but  that  he  joined  his  army  afterwards  in  the 
purfuit.  Caffius  not  knowing  any  thing  of  Brutus's  fuc- 
cefs,  was  at  his  own  earneft  entreaty  killed  by  Pindarus 
one  of  hisfreedmen  and  mofl  faithful  friends.  Shortly  af- 
ter they  fought  another  battle,  and  Brutus  being defeat- 
ed, flew  himfelf.  Antony  had  almoft  all  the  honour  of 
this  victory,  becaufe  Caefar  was  fick  at  that  time.  When 
he  found  the  body  of  Brutus,  he  gently  reproached  him 
with  the  death  of  his  brother  Caius,  who  was  (lain  by 
the  order  of  Brutus  in  Macedonia,  in  revenge  for  the 
murder  of  Cicero.  However,  he  charged  the  guilt  of 
it  upon  Hortenlhis,  rather  than  Brutus,  and  therefore 
ordered  him  to  be  flain  upon  his  brothers^  tomb.  He 
call  his  rich  purple  robe  upon  the  dead  body  of  Brutus, 
and  ordered  one  of  his  freedmen  to  take  care  of  the 
funeral.  Some  time  after  being  informed  that  the  man 
had  not  burnt  the  robe  wh\\  the  corpfe,  and  had  de- 
tained part  of  the  money  which  was  to  be  expended  in 
the  funeral,  he  commanded  him  to  be  flain. 

Soon  after  this  victory  Csefar  was  conveyed  to  Rome, 
where  it  was  generally  thought  that  his  diftemper  would 
foon  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Antony  in  the  mean  time 
made  his progrefs  through  the  provinces  of  Afia,  where 
he  raifed  contributions,  and  then  paifed  at  the  head 
of  a  formidable  army  into  Greece.  And  the  impofiti- 
ons  were  neceifarily  very  great,  fince  a  donative  of 
five  hundred  drachmas  had  been  promrfed  to  every 
common  foldier. 

Antony's  behaviour  towards  the  Grecians  was  at  firft 
very  obliging ;  he  amufed  himfelf  in  hearing  the  learn- 
ed men  difpute,  in  feeing  their  fports,  and  frequenting 
their  religious  ceremonies  ;  he  mowed  a  great  deal  of 

equity 

(7)  In  the  life  ofJSruftis  is  faid  Ctefar  to  be  removed  out  of  the 
that  M.  Antarms,  a  friend  of  camp,  the  vifion  was  immediate- 
Ca-far,  having  dreamt  that  he  ly  obeyed,  and  he  was  removed 
fs«r  a  vifion,  which  direfted  very  feafonabiy.  Dion  fays  that 

he 
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equity  in  deciding  controverfies,  and  was  fond  of  be- 
ing ftiled  the  lover  of  Greece,  but  above  all  in  being 
culled  the  lover  of  Athens,  to  which  city  he  made  ve- 
ry confiderable  prefents.  The  Megareans,  in  imitation 
of  the  Athenians,  refolving  to  entertain  Antony  with 
the  fight  of  Something  curious,-  invited  him  to  cortie  a"nd 
fee  their  fenate  houfe.  When  he  liad  viewed  it,  they 
afked  him  how  he  liked  it  ?"he  told  them  it  was  litrle 
and  ruinous.  He  caufed  an  exact  furvey  to  be  made  of 
the  temple  of  Apollo  Py  thius,  as  if  He  had  defigned  to 
repair  it :  and  indeed  he  promifed  the  fenate  to  do  fo. 
But  when  he  went  into  Afia,  leaving  Lucius  Cenforinus 
in  Greece;  when  he  had  begun  to  enrich  himfelf  with 
the  fpoils  of  the  country  ;  when  Kings  daily  frequented 
his  door,  and  Queens  were  rivalling  one  another,  who 
fhould  make  him  the  greateft  prefents,  or  appear  moft 
charming  in  his  eyes  ;  then  (whilfl  Csfar  was  engaged 
in  war,  andflruggling  withfeditions  at  Rome)  Antony 
gave  a  loofe  to  his  pallions  and  fell  again  into  his  for- 
mer licentious  courfe  of  life ;  then  Anaxenor  a  harper, 
Xuthus  a  performer  on  the  flute,  Metrodorus  a  dan- 
cer, and  a  fet  of  Afiatick  comedians  (vvho  far  furpaffed 
in  buffoonery  all  the  wretches  of  that  profeffion  whom 
he  had  brought  from  Italy)  were  admitted  into  the 
court  and  obtained  the  chief  credit  there.  Frcm  this 
time  riot  and  diforder  univerfally  prevailed,  and  Afia 
was  Like  the  city  chat  Sophocles  fpeaks  of, 

JFljere  clouds  of  incenje  mounted  to  tbe  Jkies, 

And  hymns  re  founded  mix'd  ivitb  mournful  cries  (8). 

When  he  made  his  entry  into  Ephefus,  the  women 
met  him  in  the  habit  of  the  prieftefles  of  Bacchus,  the 
men  and  boys  were  drell  like  fatyrs  and  fauns,  and 
throughout  the  town  nothing  was  to  be  feen  but  fpears 
wreathed  about  with  ivy,  harps,  pipes  ?.nd  flutes,  whilft 
they  jfoluted  Antony  in  their  fongs  by  the  nameofBac- 

U  2  <-'hus 

he  was   in  the  aftion,  but  like  a     The  pcet  fpeaks  there  of  Tides 
fiek  perfo.'i  without  his  armour.        which  was  viiited  with  a  deflruc- 

£8)  This  pafTage  of  Sefbocles  is     tive  peftilcnce,  by  which  it 
in*  the  f.rft  fccne  of  his  Qtdipus.     almcft  depopulated. 

(9)  Dt 
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chus  the  gracious  and  the  gentle;  and  fo  indeed  he  was 
to  fome  ;  but  for  the  moft  part  he  rather  deferved  thofe. 
other  titles  of  Bacchus,   the  cruel  and  fevere  ;  for  he 
would  deprive  perfons  of  noble  birth  of  their  fortunes  ta 
gratify  villains  and  flatterers,   who  would  fometimesv 
beg  the  eftates  of  men  yet  living,  pretending  they  were 
dead,  and  obtaining  a  grant,   take  pofleiTion  of  them. 
He  gave  his  cook  thehoufe  of  a  Magnefian  citizen,  for 
dfeffing  his  fupper  well  on  a  particular  occafion.    But 
when  he  burdened  Afia  with  a  double  tax,  Hybreas  in- 
the  remonftrance  which  he  made  in  behalf  of  the  cities 
ventured  to  tell  Antony  with  a  pleafantry  that  was  not 
difagreeabie  to  his  humour,  "  that  fince  he  thought  fit 
"  to  double  their  taxes  he  mould  double  their  fummer 
*'  and  autumn  too."  But  when  Afia  had  furnifhed  two 
hundred  thoufand  talents  for  his  fervice,  Hybreas  fpoke 
with  greater  boldnefs  and  reafoned  with  him  thus ;  "  If 
"  you  have  not  receceived  the  money  demand  it  of  them 
tc  who  levied  it;  but  if  you  have  received  it,  and  areftill 
61  in  want  we  are  ruined.**  Thefe  words  touched  Anto- 
ny to  the  quick  ;  for  he  was  ignorant  of  many  things 
that  had  been  done  in  his  name ;  and  this  was  owing  n,ot 
fo  much  to  indolence  and  carelefTnefs  as  too  a  certain  fim- 
plicity  which  led  him  to  place  too  great  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  thofe  he  employed.  For  he  was  naturally 
plain,  fncere,  and  unfufpicious,   and  had  not  a  very- 
quick  difcernment ;   but  as  foo-n  as  he  difcovered  that 
any  faults  had  been  committed,  he  was  greatly  concern- 
ed, and  very  ready  to  make  an  acknowlegement  to 
thofe  who  had  been  injured.   He  was  very  prodigal  in 
his  rewards,  .and  very  fe,vere  in  his  punifhments  ;   but 
his  generofity  was  more  extravagant  than  his  feverity. 
His  raillery  wasgrofs  and  infulting  ;  yet  it  carried  with 
it  a  cure  for  the  pain  that  it  gave  ;  for  he  allowed  others 
to  rally  him  with  the  fame  freedom  that  he  ufe&toward 
them.  And  this  was  of  very  pernicious  confequence  to 
his  affairs ;  for  he  imagined  that  thofe  friends,  who  ufed 

fo 

(9)  Dellius  in  this  place  makes  where  "Juno  is  deliberating  with 
a  parody  upon  the  i62d  verfe  of  herfelf  how  to  deceive  Jupiter  by 
the  fourteenth  book  of  the  Iliad,  infpiring  him  with  love.  At  length 

ihe 
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ib  much  freedom  in  their  mirth,  would  never  flatter  or 
deceive  him  in  any  bufmefs  of  importance  ;  not  per- 
reiving  that  thefe  fubtle  parafites  dreft  their  fulfome 
flattery  with  this  poignant  fauce  to  make  it  relifh  the 
better,  knowing  that  it  mufl  have  given  him  difguft 
had  it  not  been  thus  qualified  •,  fpr  their  defign  in  ta- 
king thefe  liberties  with  him  over  their  cups,  was, 
that  when  thsy  yielded  to  him  in  any  ferious  debate, 
their  fubmiilion  might  feem  to  proceed  not  from  corn- 
plaifance,  but  from  a  conviction  of  his  fuperiorjudgment. 
Such  was  the  difpofition  of  Antony  ;  and  tjie  love 
of  Cleopatra  being  added  to  his  other  weakneffes  quite 
compleated  his  ruin:  this  awakened  and  inflamed  many 
hidden  dormant  vices,  and  if  there  were  any  fpark  of 
virtue  yet  remaining,  ftifled  it  entirely.  His  love  be- 
gan in  this  manner.  Upon  his  firfl  fetting  out  on  his 
expedition  againft  the  Parthians,  hefent  to  Cleopatra, 
ordering  her  to  meet  him  in  Cilicia,  that  me  might  an- 
fwer  fome  accufations  that  had  been  brought  againft 
her  of  having  given  great  afliflance  to  CalTius  in  the 
late  wars.  Dellius  who  was  fent  on  this  meflfage,  had 
no  fooner  feen  the  beauty  of  her  perfon,  and  obferved 
that  underftanding,  wit,  and  addrefs,  which  appeared 
in  her  converfation,  but  he  began  to  confider  that  it 
was  impoflible  fuch  a  woman  mould  receive  any  ill 
treatment  from  Antony,  and  that  me  certainly  would 
have  a  great  influence  over  him;  he  therefore  fhidied 
to  pJcafe  her  and  recommend  himfelf  to  her  favour, 
and  applying  the  words  of  Homer,  advife4  her  to  go 
into  Cilicia, 

in  all  th€  pride  of  gay  attire  (q), 

alluring  her  that  (he  need  not  be  in  any  fear  of  Antony, 
who  of  all  military  commanders  was  the  mofl  humane 
and  courteous.  Being  partly  convinced  by  Dellius's 
difcourfe,  and  partly  depending  on  her  own  beauty, 
which  had  formerly  recommended  her  to  Julius  Ciefar 

U  3  and 

flie  refolves  to  drefs  herfelf  in  her 

richeft  ornaments,  and  repair  to     'EXfiwi  i»j  "l^v,  iS  \f.i\affat  iavrqr. 

mount  lda> 

(i)  The 
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and  the  young  Pompey,  fhe  did  not  doubt  but  fhe 
mould  eafily  make  a  conquefl  of  Antony.  For  when  they 
were  acquainted  with  her  flie  was  young  and  unexperi- 
enced -a  but  fhe  was  now  to  meet  Antony  at  that  age 
when  the  beauty  and  underftanding  of  women  are  both 
in  full  maturity.  She  therefore  made  great  preparation 
for  her  journey,  of  money,  gifts,  and  ornaments  for 
her  perfon,  fuitable  to  the  wealth  and  extent  of  the 
kingdom  which  flic  governed  ;  but  her  chief  hope  was 
in  herfelf  and  in  the  .force  of  her  own  charms. 

She  received  many  letters  both  from  Antony  and  his 
friends  to  haften  her  coming.  But  fhe  held  him  in  fuch 
contempt  that  fhe  failed  up  the  river  Cydnus  in  a  galley, 
the  Hern  of  which  was  covered  with  gold  ;  the  fails 
were  of  purple  ;  and  the  cars  which  were  filver,  in  their 
motion  kept  time  to  the  mufick  of  flutes,  pipes,  and 
harps.  She  herfelf  lay  under  a  canopy  embroidere4 
with  gold  and  was  drefTed  as  Venus  is  ordinarily  repre- 
fented  ;  fome  young  boys  habited  like  Cupids  flood  on 
each  fide  to  fan  her  j  her  maids  who  were  all  exceeding- 
ly beautiful,  were  drefTed  like  fea-nymphs  and  graces  j 
and  fome  managed  the  rudder,  while  others  worked  at 
the  ropes ;  a  great  quantity  of  coflly  perfumes  was 
burn  ton  board  the  veffel,  and  the  frag  ranee  of  them  was 
difFufed  over  the  fliore,  which  was  covered  with  multi- 
tudes meeting  and  following  the  galley,  while  all  the 
people  ran  out  of  the  city  to  fee  this  uncommon  fpec- 
tacle,  fo  that  at  laft  Antony  was  left  alone  upon  the 
Tribunal.  Prefently  a  rumour  was  fpread  that  Venus 
was  come  to  feaft  with  Bacchus  for  the  common  good 
of  Afia.  As  foon  as  fhe  landed,  Antony  fent  to  invite 
her  to  flipper,  but  fhe  thought  that  Antony  mould  ra- 
ther come  to  her  ;  and  he  to  fhew  his  civility  readily 
complied  with  her  requeft.  He  found  the  prepara- 
tions magnificent  beyond  defcription  ;  but  nothing 
aftonifhedWiim  fo  much  as  the  vaft  multitude  of  lights, 
which  on  a  fudden  were  let  down  all  together,  and  fo 
artificially  difpofed,  fome  in  fquares  and  forne  in  cir- 
cles, that  they  afforded  one  of  the  mofl  wonderful  and 
pleafjng  fgedacks  that  hiflory  has  ever  mentioned. 
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The  next  day  Antony  invited  her  to  {upper,  and  \vas 
very  ambitious  to  out-do  her  both  in  the  magnificence  and 
contrivance  of  the  entertainment ;  but  he  came  fhort 
of  both,  and  was  fo  much  convinced  of  ir,  that  he  be- 
gan to  ridicule  the  mcannefs  and  ruflicity  of  his  ban- 
quet. She  perceiving  that  Antony's  raillery  was  very 
grofs  and  favoured  much  of  the  loldier,  jeiled  on  him 
in  the  fame  fcrain  without  any  refer  ve.  For  it  is  fix  id 
that  Cleopatra  was  not  of  fuch  furprizing  beauty,  that 
no  one  could  be  compared  with  her,  or  that  flie  could 
not  be  beheld  without  aftonifhment  ?  but  her  convcr- 
lation  had  irrefiftable  charms,  and  her  beauty  being 
ailifledby  her  wit  and  by  that  natural  grace  andfweet- 
nefs  which  appeared  in  every  thing  me  faid  or  did,  cap- 
tivated all  who  converted  with  her.  The  found  of  her 
voice  was  fo  melodious  that  it  gave  inexpreffible  plea- 
Jfure  to  thofe  who  heard  her  fpeak ;  and  her  tongue, 
Jike  an  inftrument  of  many  firings,  had  a  vail  compafs 
and  variety  of  found ;  for  fhe  fpoke  rnofl  languages  with 
readinefs  ;  there  were  but  few  of  the  barbarous  nations 
whom  fhe  anfwered  by  an  interpreter  ;  to  moil  of  them 
me  gave  audience  herfelf,  to  the  /Ethiopians,  Trog- 
lodytes, Hebrews,  Arabians,  Syrians,  Mcdes,  Parthi- 
ans,  and  many  otliers,  though  moil  of  the  Kings  her 
predecefibrs  could  fcarce  attain  to  the  /Egyptian 
tongue,  and  feveral  of  them  had  quite  forgot  the  Ma- 
cedonian, which  was  their  original  language. 

Antony  was  fo  deeply  enamoured  of  this  woman,  that 
v/hile  Fulvia  his  wife  maintained  hisquarr?ls  in  Rome 
againfl  Csefar,  and  when  the  Parthian  troops  command- 
ed by  Labienus,  who  had  embraced  their  party,  and 
was  made  their  General,  were  aflemblcd  in  Mefopota- 
mia,  and  ready  to  enter  Syria,  he  fufTered  himfelf  to  be 
carried  away  by  her  to  Alexandria;  where  like  an  idle 
wanton  youth  he  addicted  himfelf  to  fooiifh  fports  and 
diverfions,  to  riot  and  luxury,  fquandering  away  that, 
the  lofs  of  which  is,  as  Antiphon  fays,  the  deareil  of 
all  lolfes,  Time.  They  fct  up  a  fociety  which  they  call- 
ed the  inimitable  livers.  They  treated  one  another  by 
turns,  and  their  expenccs  were  boundlefs  and  incredible. 

U  4  Philotas 
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Philotas  a  phyfician  of  Amphiffa,  who  was  at  that  time 
a  youngman  and  ftudein  in  Alexandria,  told  my  grand? 
father  LAmpria*,  that  having  an  acquaintance  with  one 
of  Antony's  cooks,  he  was  invited  by  him  to  fee  what 
furnptuous  preparations  they  were  making  for  fupper. 
When  he  csrne  into  the  Kitchen,  he  faw  a  prodigious  va-r 
riety  of  ail  kinds  of  provisions,  and  particularly  eight 
wild  boars  ioaited  whole.  He  exprefled great  furprize 
at  the  number' of  gueils  for  whom  fuch  an  entertain- 
ment muft  be  defigned  ;  but  the  cock  laughing  replied, 

'  That  there  was  not  above  twelve  to  fup,  but  that 
"  every  diih  was  to  be  ferved  up  juft  roafted  to  a  turn, 
"  and  if  any  thing  was  but  one  minute  iilrtimed  it 
"  v/as  fpoiled ;  for,"  faid  he,  "  perhaps  Antony  will 
"  fup  jufl  now,  perhaps  a  little  while  hence,  and  per- 
u  haps  not  till  it  is  late,  having  a  mind  to  fpend  fome 
u  time  in  di  inking  or  conversion ;  fo  that  not  one  but 
t-  many  flippers  muft  be  had  in  readinefs,  for  it  is  not 
"  eafy  toguefs  at  his  hour."  This  was  Phi lotas's  ftory  -, 
who  related  befides,  that  he  came  afterwards  into  the 
fervice  of  Antony's  eldeil  fon  whom  he  had  by  Fulvia, 
and  was  admitted  with  other  friends  to  fit  at  table  with 
him,  when  he  did  not  eat  with  his  father.  It  happened 
once  that  another  phyfician,  a  loud  loquacious  man, 
having  tired  the  company  by  his  impertinent  difcourfe, 
Philotas  flopped  his  mouth  with  this  fcphiflical  fyllo- 
gifrn.  "In  a  fever  of  a  certain  kind  cold  water  is  goodj 

"  every  fever  is  a'  fever  of  a  certain  kind ;  therefore,  in 
"  every  fever  cold  wsier  is  good."  This  fophifm  quite 
confounded  and  filenced  the  phyfician  ;  at  which  An- 
tony's fon  was  fo  pleafcd,  that  he  laughed  heartily,  and 
then  faid  to  Philotas,  "  All  that,  is  yours,  Philotas," 
pointing  to  a  fide-board  covered  with  rich  plate.  Phi- 
Iotas  thanked  him  for  his  kindnefs,  but  could  not  con- 
ceive that  fo  young  a  man  had  power  to  difpofe  of 
things  of  that  value.  Soon  after  the  plate  was  all 
brought  to  him  in  a  chefl,  upon  which  he  was  defired 

to 

( i )  The  paffage  alluded  to  here  the  benefit   and  prefervation   of 

is  in  the  Gorgias,  where  the  phi-  man,  two  of  which  concern  the 

lofopher,  after  having  defined  the  foul,  the  Nomothetick>    and    the 

four  arts  which  ar§  defigned  for  Dicajlick,  and  two  the  body,  the 
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to  put  his  feal ;  but  he  being  afraid  to  accept  the  pre- 
fent,  "  What  ails  the  man,"  faid  he  who  brought  it, 
*'  do  you  not  know  that  he  who  gives  you  this  is  An- 
"  tony's  Ton,  who  could  very  well  fpare  it  if  it  were  all 
u  gold.  However,  I  would  rather  advife  you  to  ac- 
"  cept  of  the  value  in  money  ;  for  there  may  be  here 
"  fome  pieces  of  antiquity,  or  the  works  of  fome  fa- 
"  mous  mafter  which  Antony  may  have  a  particular 
efteem  for.  Thefe  flories,  as  my  grandfather  informed 
me,  Philotas  ufed  frequently  to  tell. 

To  return  to  Cleopatra  :  Plato  admits  but  of  four 
forts  of  flattery  (i)  but  this  woman  varied  it  into  a  great 
number  of  different  forms.  Whether  Antony  were  fe- 
rious  or  difpofed  to  mirth,  fhe  continually  invented 
fome  new  amufement  to  entertain  him  and  to  fecure 
the  power  (he  had  over  him.  She  never  left  him  by  day 
or  night ;  me  played  at  dice  with  him,  drank  with  him, 
hunted  with  him,  and  when  he  was  exercifing  in 
arms  fhe  always  flood  by  him.  She  alfo  attended  him 
in  his  rambles  by  night ;  and  both  of  them  being  drefTed 
in  the  habit  of  fervants  ufed  to  ftand  at  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  citizens,  bantering  and  infulting  thofe 
who  were  within  ;  and  in  thefe  expeditions  he  always 
met  with  ill  language,  and  fometimes  he  came  home 
beaten  feverely.  Though  this  fort  of  beha  \  lour  was  ve- 
ry difpleafing  to  fome,  yet  the  Alexandrians  were  well 
fatisfied  with  his  froiickfome  humour,  faying pleafantly, 
"  That  they  had  great  obligations  to  Antony,  who  di- 
4  verted  them  with  his  comic  malk,  and  relcrved  the 
"  tragick  for  the  Romans."  It  would  be  very  tedious 
and  trifling  to  recount  all  his  follies;  but  hisfifhing 
mull  not  be  forgot.  He  went  out  one  dciy  to  argle  with 
Cleopatra,  and  being  fo  unfortunate  as  to  catch  nothing 
in  the  prefence  of  his  miftrefs,  he  was  very  much  vexed, 
and  give  fecret  orders  to  the  fifhermen  to  dive  under 
water,  and  put  fifties  that  had  been  frefh  taken  upon 
his  hocks.  After  he  had  drawn  up  two  or  three  fifties, 
Cleopatra  perceived  the  trick  ;  fhe  pretended  however 

to 

Gymnaftick,   which  anfwers    to  KoXaxttmxJi  is   likewife    divided 

\hzNomothetick,  and  (he  Iatricky  into  four  fpecies,    which  he  de- 

which  anfwers  to  the  Dicafticky  fcribes  at  large, 
tflerts  that  the  art  of   flattery,  (z)  For 
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to  be  much  furprized  at  his  good  fortune  and  dexterity, 
told  it  to  ail  her  friends,  and  invited  them  to  come  and 
fee  him  fifh  the  next  day.  Accordingly  a  very  large 
company  went  out  in  the  fifhing  veflels ;  and  as  foon  as 
Antony  had  let  down  his  line,  fhe  commanded  one  of 
her  fervants  to  be  beforehand  with  Antony's,  and  div- 
ing into  the  water,  to  fix  upon  his  hook  a  faked  fifh,  one 
of  thofe  which  were  brought  from  the  Euxirie  fea. 
When  Antony  perceived  that  he  had  the  filh  upon  his 
hook,  he  drew  up  his  line,  and,  as  may  eafily  be  ima- 
gined, occafioned  not  a  little  laughter  among  the  whole 
company  ;  upon  whicn  Cleopatra  faid  to  him,  "  Leave 
'  the  angling-rod,  my  dear  General,  to  us  Princes  of 
"  Pharus  and  Canopus  •  your  game  is  cities,  provinces 
"  and  kings." 

While  Antony  was  employed  in  thefe  childim  recre- 
ations, two  meffengers  arrived.  One  came  from  Rome, 
to  inform  him  that  his  brother  Lucius  and  his  wife  Ful- 
via,  after  many  quarrels  between  themfelves,  had  at  laft 
joined  to  oppofe  Csefar,  but  having  loft  all  were  forced 
to  fly  out  ojf  Italy.  The  other  brought  news  not  at  all 
more  favourable,  that  Labienus  at  the  head  of  the  Par- 
thians  had  over-run  Afia  from  the  Euphrates  and  Syria 
as  far  as  Lydia  and  Ionia.  Notwithftanding  this  he 
could  hardly  be  roufed  from  his  lethargy  -,  but  at  length 
as  it  were  recovering  from  a  drunken  fit,  he  fet  for- 
ward agsinft  the  Parthians,  and  proceeded  as  far  as 
Phoenicia.  But  upon  the  receipt  of  a  very  lamentable 
letter  from  Fulvia,  he  changed  his  courfe,  and  failed 
with  two  hundred  mips  to  Italy.  In  his  way  he  re- 
ceived fucli  of  his  friends  as  fled  from  Rome,  and  was 
by  them  informed  that  Fulvia  had  been  the  fole  caufe 
of  the  war ;  for  me  was  a  woman  of  a  bold  and  reftlefs 
fpirit ;  and  fhe  hoped  too  that  the  commotions  in  Italy 
would  force  him  out  of  the  arms  of  Cleopatra.  But 
it  happened  that  Fulvia  as  fhe  was  coming  to  meet  her 
hufoafld,  fell  fick  by  the  way^  and  died  at  Sicyon. 
This  accident  facilitated  an  accommodation  between 
Antony  and  Caefar.  For  when  they  who  were  friends  to 

them 

(2)  For  at  the  time  of  this  agreement  they  were  at  SrunJu- 
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•them  both  faw  that  upon  Antony's  arrival  in  Italy, 
Caefar  avoided  making  any  complaints  againfl  him, 
and  that  Antony  laid  the  blame  of  all  that  had 
been  objected  to  him  upon  Fulvia,  they  would  not  fuf- 
fer  them  to  enter  into  the  confideration  of  their  late 
differences,  but  reconciled  them  to  each  other,  and  then 
proceeded  to  the  divifion  of  the  empire,  fixing  the  Ioni- 
an fea  as  the  boundary  ,  for  the  Eaflern  provinces  were 
given  to  Antony,  the  Weflern  to  Caefar,  and  Africa  was 
left  to  Lepidus;  and  an  agreement  was  made,  that  each 
in  his  turn  mould  make  his  friends  Confuls,  when  he 
did  not  chufe  to  take  the  office  himfclf. 

This  agreement  was  very  much  approved  of;  but 
it  was  thought  that  a  flronger  tie  would  be  neceffary.  . 
And  here  fortune  was  propitious  ;  for  Caefar  had  a 
filler  named  Octavia,  elder  than  himfelf,  but  not  by 
the  fame  mother,  for  his  mother's  name  was  Attia,  and 
hers  Ancharia.  This  filler  he  loved  very  tenderly  ;  for 
me  was  a  woman  of  mofl  extraordinary  merit.  Sh* 
had  been  married  to  Caius  Marcellus,  who  was  lately 
dead  $  and  Antony  patted  now  for  a  widower  by  the 
death  of  Fulvia  ;  for  tho'  he  did  not  difavow  the  paffi- 
on  he  had  for  Cleopatra,  yet  he  denied  that  he  was 
married  to  her  v  for  thus  far  his  reafon  flill  prevailed 
againfl  his  love,  Every  one  was  for  promoting  thir. 
marriage,  it  being  generally  thought  that  a  lady  of  fo 
much  honour,  beauty  and  prudence,  being  perpetually 
with  Antony,  and  having  great  credit, with  him,  *R 
might  reafonably  be  expected,  would  order  affairs  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  no  difference  mould  arife  between 
him  and  Caefar.  Both  parties  being  agreed,  they 
went  to  Rome  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  (9),  the  fenate 
difpenfing  with  the  law  by  which  a  widow  was  not 
permitted  to  marry  till  ten  months  after  the  death  of 
her  hufband. 

Sextus  Pompeius  was  at  that  time  in  poflefllon  of  Si- 
cily, from  whence  he  made  inroads  into  Italy,  and  ra- 
vaged the  country ;  and  with  his  (hips  under  the  com- 
mand of  Menas  the  pirate,  and  Menccrates,  lie  infefled 

the 

ftum  i  Antony  had  laid  fiege  to  it,  and  Co-far  came  to  relieve  it. 

(3)  Tin's 
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the  Italian  coafl  in  fuch  a  manner  that  no  vefels  durll 
venture  into  thofe  feas.  Sextus  had  behaved  with  great 
humanity  towards  Antony,  having  kindly  received  his 
wife  and  mother  in  their  flight ;  and  it  was  judged  fit 
that  he  fhould  be  comprehended  in  the  treaty.  They 
met  near  the  promontory  of  Mifenum  by  the  mole  that 
runs  into  the  iea,  Pompey's  fleet  being  at  anchor  in  the 
road,  and  the  army  of  Anthony  and  Caelar  drawn  up 
along  the  fea-fide  over-againil  it.  There  it  was  con- 
cluded that  Sextus  fhould  enjoy  the  government  of  Si- 
cily and  Sardinia,  upon  condition  that  he  mould  clear 
the  feas  of  pirates,  and  fend  a  certain  quantity  of  corn 
every  year  to  Rome.  This  being  agreed  on,  they  invi- 
ted one  another  to  fupper,  and  by  lot  it  fell  to  Pom- 
p~y's  turn  to  make  the  firil  entertainment.  Antony 
afked  where  it  was  to  be  ?  there,  faid  he,  pointing  to 
the  Admiral-galley  of  fix  ranks  of  oars ;  for  that  is 
the  only  houfe  that  Pompey  is  heir  to  of  his  father's  (3). 
This  he  faid,  reflecting  upon  Antony  who  then  was  in 
ppjQfeffion  of  his  father's  houfe.  His  galley  lying  at  an- 
chor, and  a  bridge  being  made  to  it  from  the  promon- 
tory, he  received  them  very  courteoufly.  When  they 
were  in  the  height  of  their  mirth,  and  were  giving  a 
loofe  to  their  wit  in  rallying  Antony  upon  his  amour 
witli  Cleopatra,  Menas  the  pirate  whifperhg  Pompey 
in  the  ear,  faid,  "  Will  you  allow  me  to  cut  the  cable, 
"  and  make  you  mailer  not  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  but 
"*  of  the  whole  Roman  empire?"  Pompey  having  for 
a  while  co.ifid ored  his  propoial,  anfwered,  "  Menas, 
"  this  fhouM  have  been  done  without  acquainting  m^ 
"  with  it;  but  now  let  us  make  the  beft  of  our  pre,- 
"  fent  condition,  for  I  cannot  violate  my  faith."  Af- 
ter this  he  was  treated  by  the  other  two  in  their  turns, 
and  then  fct  fail  for  Sicily. 

As  foon  as  this  treaty  was  fettled,  Antony  difpatched 
Ventidius  into  Alia,  to  put  a  flop  to  the  progrefs  of  the 
Parthians ;  and  he  himfelf  to  make  a  compliment  to 
Octavius,  accepted  of  the  office  of  pried  to  the  deceafed 

Caefar ; 

(3)  This  ftory  is  differently  re-  to  fup,  he  replied  very  pleafantly 
kted.  Some  fay  that  when  An-  in  Carinis  ;  for  Carin<f  fignifi? s 
f««yafked/'c/«/'O'wherc  they  were  Jbipsy  and  was  alfo  the  name  of  a 

certain 
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Caefar  ;  and  in  all  important  f£  irs  relating  to  the  pub- 
lick,  they  behaved  to  each  other  with  grcar  civility  and 
friendfhip.  But  Antony  could  not  fuffer  vv'th  patience, 
that  Caefar,  in  all  the  little  fports  with  which  they  fre- 
quently diverted  themfelvcs,  fhould  be  conftantly  vic- 
torius.  He  had  ufually  with  him  an  Egyptian,  fkil- 
ful  in  the  calculation  of  nativities,  who  either  to  make 
his  court  to  Cleopatra,  or  becauie  by  the  rules  of  his 
art  he  found  it  to  be  true,  told  him  freely  that  tho' 
his  fortune  was  bright  and  glorious,  yet  it  w;  s  eclipf- 
ed  by  Cs^iar's;  and  advifed  him  to  keep  himfelf  at  a 
great  diflance  from  that  young  man  ;  "  For  your  ge- 
"  nius  (faid  heX  dreads  his  :  when  alone,  yours  is  bold 
"  and  haughty  ;  but  in  the  prefence  of  his,  it  is  timo- 
"  rous  and  dejected."  And  the  event  mewed  that 
the  Egyptian  fpoke  truth  ;  for  whenever  they  drew 
lots  in  any  of  their  diverfions,  or  played  at  dice,  An- 
tony was  flill  the  lofer ;  and  as  they  often  fought 
game-cocks  or  quails,  Cxfar's  always  had  the  victory. 
This  gave  Antony  a  fecret  concern,  and  made  him 
put  great  confidence  in  the  fkill  of  his  Egyptian  af- 
trologer  ;  fo  that  having  quitted  the  manag.'ment  of 
affairs  at  home  to  Caefar,  he  left  Italy;  and  Oclavia, 
who  had  been  lately  brought-to-bed  of  a  daughter, 
accompanied  him  into  Greece. 

Whilfl  he  wintered  ir>  Athens,  he  received  the  news 
of  the  firfi  fuccefs  of  Ventidius,  who  had  routed  the 
Parthians,  and  killed  Labienus,  together  with  Pharna- 
pates  the  moft  experienced  of  all  King  Orodes's  gene- 
rals. Upon  this  occafion  he  m?de  a  piiblick  fo.aft  for 
all  the  Grecians,  exhibited  games  to  the  Athenians, 
and  prefided  at  them  in  pcrfon  ^  and  laying  afide  the 
enfigns  of  his  authority,  he  madi  his  proceflion  in  a 
long  robe  and  flippers  after  the  Greek  fafhion,  with 
the  wands  born  before  him  which  are  ufu.il  in  thofe 
folemnities,  and  parted  the  comb.ic^nts  himfelf  when 
they  had  fought  enough.  Juft  as  his  army  was  re£- 
dy  to  march,  he  ni:icle  him  a  g .\riand  cf  the  olive-tree 
confecrated  to  Minerva,  and  in  ob;:diencj  to  feme 

Oracle 

certain  part  of  the  city  of  Rone ,  Great  flood,  which  Antony  had 
v-hcre  the  houfe  of  PwP'v  the  taken  pofleffion  of 
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Oracle  filled  a  veflel  with  the  water  of  the  Clepfydra 
(4)  to  carry  along  with  him.  In  the  mean  time  Paco- 
rus,  Ion  of  the  King  of  Pa-rtliia,  invaded  Syria  with  a 
great  army  ;  but  Ventidius  coming  to  an  engagement 
v/ithhim  in  the  country  of  Cyrreilica,  flew  moil  of  his 
men,  and  Pacorus  himfelf  among  the  reft.  This  victo- 
ry, which  is  to  be  reckoned  in  the  number  of  thofe  that 
aremofl  celebrated,  made  full  amends  to  the  Romans 
for  the  unfortunate  defeat  of  Crafliis ;  the  Parthiana 
being  obliged,  after  the  lofs  of  three  battles  fuccelFiveiy 
to  keep  themfelves  within  the  bounds  of  Media  and  Me- 
fopotamia.  Ventidius  thought  it  not  prudent  to  purfue 
the  Parthians  any  further,  for  fear  of  railing  fome  jea^ 
loufies  in  Antony  ;  but  turning  his  arms  againft  fuch  aS 
had  revolted,  he  reduced  them  to  their  former  obedi- 
ence. Among  the  refl  he  befieged  Antiochus  King  of 
Commagenas,  in  the  city  of  Samofata,  who  made  an  of- 
fer of  a  thoufand  talents  for  his  pardon,  and  promifed 
entire  obedience  to  Antony,  but  Ventidius  told  him  that 
he  mufl  fend  his  prppofals  to  Antony ;  for  he  was  upon 
his  march  and  at  no  great  difl'ance ;  and  he  would  not 
fufrer  Ventidius  to  make  a  treaty  with  Antiochus,  be- 
ing defirous  that  this  one  affair  at  leafl  might  be  tranf- 
acted  by  himfelf,  and  that  Ventidius  might  not  have  ths 
honour  of  every  fuccefsful  action.  But  the  ficge  was  ve- 
ry tedious,  for  the  befieged  perceiving  that  they  could 
not  hope  for  any  reafonable  composition,  refolved  to  de- 
fend themfelves  to  the  utmoft  extremity ;  fo  that  Anto- 
ny being  afhamcd  to  fee  how  little  progrefs  he  made,  re- 
pented that  he  had  not  accepted  the  firft  offer,  and  at 
Idft  was  glad  to  come  to  an  accommodation  v/i.th  Anti- 
ochus, for  three  hundred  talents.  As  foon  as  he  had  fet- 
tled fome  few  other,  affairs  in  Syria,  he  returned  to  A- 
thens,  where  he  conferred  on  Ventidius  the  honours  he 
had  fo  well  deferved,  and  then  fent  him  to  Rome  there 
to  receive  the  further  honour  of  a  triumph.  He  was  the 
firfl  Roman  that  ever  triumphed  over  the  Parthians. 
His  birth  was  obfcure ;  but  by  Antony's  friendfhip  he 
had  opportunities  given  him  of  performing  great  acti- 
ons, 

(4)  This  was  a  fountain  in  th^  cited?!,  and  was  called  Clepfydra. 

becatjfe 
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ons,  and  thefe  opportunities  he  improved  fo  well,  that 
he  confirmed  the  obfervatioa  made  both  of  Caefar  and 
Antony,  that  they  were  more  fuccefsful  when  their 
lieutenants  were  at  the  head  of  their  armies  than  when 
they  commanded  in  perfon.  For  Soilius,  Antony's 
lieutenant,  performed  many  great  exploits  in  Syria;  and 
Canidius,  whom  he  left  in  Armenia,  fubdued  the  whole 
country,  and  after  having  defeated  the  Kings  cf  Al- 
bania and  Jberia,  penetrated  with  his  victorious  army 
as  far  as  mount  Caucafus,  by  which  means  the  fame  of 
Antony's  arms  was  grown  very  terrible  to  the  barba- 
rous nations. 

But  being  incenfed  againfl  Caefar  by  fome  reports  that 
he  had  heard  concerning  him,  he  immediately  fet  fail 
for  Italy  with  a  fleet  confiding  of  three  hundred  mips  -, 
and  being  refufed  harbour  in  the  port  of  Brundufium, 
he  made  for  Tarentum.  There  his  wife  Oclavia,  who 
came  from  Greece  with  him,  and  was  then  big  with  her 
third  child,  prevailed  with  him  to  fend  her  to  her  bro- 
ther. As  me  was  on  her  journey  me  met  O&avius,  and 
had  a  conference  with  him  in  the  prefence  of  his  two 
friends  Maecenas  and  Agrippa.  She  earneflly  conjured 
him  "  To  confider  her  circumflanees,  and  not  fuffer 
"  her,  from  being  the  happiefl  of  women  to  become  the 
•'  rnoft  unfortunate.  For,  at  prefent,  faid  (he,  the  eyes 
"  of  the  whole  world  are  fixed  upon  me  on  account  of 
"  the  relation  I  (land  in  to  the  two  chiefs  of  the  Roman 
"  empire,  being  the  wife  of  the  one,  and  filler  of  the 
*'  other.  If  ram  counfels  prevail,  and  war  enfues,  the 
'*  event  with  regard  to  both  of  you  is  uncertain,  but  on 
"  what  fide  foever  victory  falls,  I  am  fure  to  be  mife- 
"  rable."  Caefar  being  foftened  by  the  entreaties  of  his 
filler,  marched  in  a  peaceful  manner  to  Tarentum. 
They  who  were  prefent  at  his  arrival  were  exceedingly 
delighted  to  fee  fo  powerful  an  army  drawn  up  on  the 
more,  and  fo  great  a  fleet  in  the  harbour,  without  com- 
mitting the  leaft  acl  of  hoftility  on  either  part ;  nothing 
but  falutations,  and  other  exprelTions  of  kindnefs  and 
friendmip  palling  between  them.  Antony  firft  gave 
Caefar  an  invitation  to  fupper,  which  he  accepted  in 

consideration 

fceoaufe  it  was  fomctimesfuU  of  water,  and  foretimes  cmptr. 

(S)  PI*- 
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confideration  of  Octavia.  At  length  an  agrceinent  was 
made  between  them,  that  Caefar  mould  give  Antony 
two  of  his  legions  to  ferve  him  in  the  Parthian  war,  and 
that  An  tony  Thou  Id  in  return  leave  with  him  an  hun- 
dred armed  gallies.  Befide  this,  Octavia  obtained  of  her 
hufband  twenty  light  mips  for  her  brother ;  and  of  her 
brother  a  thoufand  foot  for  her  hufband.  Being  thus  re- 
conciled, Caefar  went  immediately  to  make  war  with 
Pompey  for  the  recovery  of  Sicily  ;  and  Antony  leav- 
ing with  him  his  wife  and  the  children  that  he  had 
both  by  her  and  Fulvia,  fet  fail  for  Afia, 

But  now  that  fatal  paffion,  the  love  of  Cleopatra,  which 
had  flept  in  his  brea-ft  fo  long,  and  which  better  thoughts 
feemed  to  have  foothed  and  laid  to  reft,  upon  his  ap- 
proach to  Syria  was  rouzed  again,  and  recovered  its 
former  ftrength.  Then  the  unruly  fteed  (to  which  Pla- 
to compares  the  exorbitant  defires  of  the  foul  (5),) 
broke  loofe  from  all  reftraint,  and  Antony  rejecting  all 
confiderations  of  virtue,  of  honour,  and  of  interefc,  fent 
Fonteius  Capito  to  conduct  Cleopatra  into  Syria. 

As  foon  as  fhe  arrived,  he  welcomed  her  with  no 
fmall  or  trifling  prefents  ;  for  he  added  to  her  dominions 
the  provinces  of  Phoenicia,  Ccelefyria,  Cyprus,  great 
part  of  Cilicia,  and  that  fide  of  Judaea  which  produces 
the  balm,  together  with  that  part  of  Arabia  Nabathsea 
which  borders  upon  the  ocean.  Thefe  profufe  gifts 
much  difpleafed  the  Romans;  for  although  he  had  in- 
vefted  feveral  private  perfons  with  confiderable  govern- 
ments and  kingdoms,  and  deprived  many  kings  of 
their  dominions,  as  Antigonus  of  Judaea,  whofe  head 
he  caufed  to  be  ftruck  off,  the  fiiil  King  that  ever 
fuffered  that  puniihment ;  yet  nothing  was  fo  grievous 
to  the  Rpmans,  as  his  fcandalous  prodigality  in  favour 
of  that  woman;  and  their  difTatisfact  ion  was  much 
augmented  by  his  giving  the  furnames  cf  the  fun  and 
moon  to  Alexander  and  Cleopatra,  twins  born  to 
him  by  her.  But  he,  who  knew  how  to  varnifh  over 

the 

(5)  Plutarch  has  here  in  his  eye  horfes  and  a  charioteer.  One  of 
that  paffage  of  Plato  in  his  Ph<e-  thefe  horfes  is  ftubborn  and  un- 
firus,  where  he  compares  the  foul  ruly,  the  other  tractable  and  cbe- 
10  a  winged  chariot  with  two  dient ;  by  the  charioteer  is  meant 
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the  moft  difhoneft  a&ions  with  f^ecious  colours,  would 
fay,  that  the  greatnefs  of  the  Roman  empire  appeared 
more  in  giving,  than  in  conquering  kingdoms ;  and 
that  perfons  of  high  birth  extended  and  fecured  the 
nobility  of  their  families  by  having  children  and  fuc- 
ceflbrs  by  many  different  princes  ;  that  thus  the  foun- 
der of  his  family  was  defcended  from  Hercules,  who 
never  depended  for  pofterity  upon  the  fruitfulnefs  of 
one  woman,  as  if  he  had  been  afraid  of  tranfgrefling  the 
laws  of  Solon,  and  of  being  cited  before  a  judge  for  ha- 
ving violated  his  regulations  concerning  procreation, 
but  rather  chofe  to  leave  nature  room  to  multiply  his 
defcendants,  by  laying  a  foundation  for  many  families. 

After Phraates  had  killed  his  father  Orodes,  and  taken 
pofleflion  of  his  kingdom,  many  of  the  Parthians  left 
their  country,  and  among  the  reft,  Monefes,  a  nobleman 
of  great  authority,  who  fled  to  Antony,  and  was  received 
by  him  with  great  kindnefs.  For  Antony  comparing  the 
fortune  of  this  Parthian  with  that  of  Themiftocles,  and 
his  own  wealth  and  magnificence  with  that  of  the  kings 
of  Perfia,  beftowed  three  cities  on  him  for  his  mainte- 
nance^  Larifla,  Arethufa,  and  Hierapolis,  which  was 
formerly  called  Bambyce.  But  the  King  of  Parthia  foon 
after  recalled  him,  and  gave  him  his  word  and  honour 
for  his  fafety.  Antony  was  not  unwilling  to  give  him 
leave  to  return,  hoping  thereby  to  furprize  Phraates  i 
for  he  fent  him  word  that  he  would  remain  his  friend^ 
upon  condition  he  fent  back  the  Roman  ftandards  and 
enfigns  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Parthians  when 
Craflus  was  flain,  together  with  as  many  of  the  prifoners 
as  were  ftill  furviving.  Then  fending  Cleopatra  into 
Egypt  he  marched  through  Arabia  and  Armenia, where 
he  made  a  review  of  his  army  as  foon  as  he  was  joined 
by  all  his  own  troops  and  thofe  of  his  allies  ;  for  he  had 
feveral  Princes  in  alliance  with  him,  among  whom  Ar- 
tavafdes,  King  of  Aimenia,  was  the  moil  potent,  for  he 
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alone  furnifhed  him  v/ith  a  body  of  fix  thoufand  horfe 
(6),  and  feven  thoufand  foot.  There  appeared  at  this 
mufter  fixty  thoufand  Roman  foot,  and  ten  thoufand 
horfe,  who  though  they  confiiled  of  Gauls  and  Spani- 
ards, yet  were  reckoned  as  Romans.  Of  other  nations 
the  number  amounted  to  thirty  thoufand,  including  the 
light-armed  and  the  cavalry. 

It  is  faid  that  this  formidable -power,  which  put  the 
Indians  on  the  other  fideofBadlria  into  the  s;reateilcoi- 

*j 

fternation,  and  alarmed  all  Afia,  proved  utterly  unpro- 
fitable to  him  through  his  fondnefs  for  Cleopatra.  For 
his  impatience  of  returning  to  fpend  the  winter  with 
her,  made  him  begin  the  war  too  early  in  the  feafo"),  and 
aft  in  every  refpect  with  the  utmoft  precipitation.  Like 
aperfonunderthe  power  of  enchantment,  or  fafcinated 
by  noxius  drugs,  he  continually  caft  a  longing  eye 
that  way,  and  was  more  defirous  to  return  fpeedily  to 
her  than  to  overcome  the  enemy.  For  whereas  he 
mould  have  wintered  in  Armenia,  to  refrefh  his  men, 
who  were  tired  out  with  a  march  of  eight  thoufand  fur- 
longs, and  have  early  in  the  fpring  feized  on  Media,  be- 
fore the  Parthians  were  drawn  out  of  garrifon,  he  had 
not  patience  to  wait  the  proper  time,  but  marched  into 
the  province  of  Atropatene,  leaving  Armenia  on  the  left 
hand,  and  laying  wafle  all  the  country.  His  hafle  was 
fb  great  that  he  left  behind  him  all  the  battering  en- 
gines, which  followed  the  camp  on  three  hundred  car- 
riages, among  which  was  a  ram  fourfcore  foot  long  ; 
and  it  was  impoffible,  if  any  of  them  happened  to  be 
damaged,  to  have  them  repaired  in  thofe  upper  pro- 
vinces of  Afia,  which  produce  no  trees  either  of  height 
or  flrength  fufficient  for  fuch  ufes.  Thefe,  as  being*  an 
encumbrance  to  his  march,  were  left  to  follow  him 
under  a  guard  commanded  by  Statianus,  whilft  he 
-himfelf  went  and  laid  fiege  to  Phraata,  a  very  large 
city,  wherein  were  the  King  of  Media's  wives  and  chil- 
dren. Here  he  was  foon  made  fenfible  of  the  error  he 
committed  in  leaving  his  engines  behind  him ;  for  want 
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of  which  he  was  obliged  to  caft  up  a  mount  of  earth 
againft  the  wall,  which  coil  his  troops  much  time  and 
labour. 

In  the  mean  time  Phraates  arrived  with  a  numerous 
army  ;  and  upon  intelligence  that  Antony  had  left  his 
machines  behind,  he  fent  a  flrong  detachment  of  horfe, 
with  orders  to  feize  them.  This  party  attacked  Statia- 
nus,   who  fell  in  the  action,   and  with  him  about  ten 
thoufand  of  his  foldiers.    The  barbarians  made  them- 
felves  mailers  of  the  engines,  and  deflroyed  them :  they 
alfo  took  many  prifoners,  among  whom  was  King  Po- 
lemo.  This  great  mifcarriage  at  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign, very  much  difcouraged  Antony's  army-,  and  Ar- 
tavafdes  King  of  Armenia,  defpairing  of  any  better  fuc- 
cefs,  withdrew  with  all  his  forces  from  the  Roman  camp, 
although  he  had  been  the  chief  promoter  of  the  war. 
TheParthians,  encouraged  by  this  victory,  came  up  to 
the  Romans  who  were  employed  in  the  fiege,  and  threa- 
tened them  with  great  infolence  and  contempt.  Antony, 
who  feared  left  if  he  differed  the  foldiers  to  lie  idle  they 
would  be  intimidated,  and  by  degrees  fink  into  defpair, 
took  ten  legions,  three  praetorian  cohorts  heavy  armed, 
and  all  his  cavalry,  and  led  them  out  to  forage,  being 
perfuaded  that  that  was  the  furefl  way  to  draw  the 
enemy  after  him,  and  force  them  to  a  battle. 

By  that  time  he  had  made  a  day's  march,  he  faw  the 
barbarians  in  motion  on  every  fide,  watching  an  oppor- 
tunity of  falling  upon  him  in  his  march.  He  thereupon 
hung  up  the  fignal  for  battle  in  the  middle  of  his  camp, 
and  at  the  fame  time  flruck  his  tents,  as  if  his  intention 
was  not  to  fight,  but  to  retire.  Accordingly  he  patted 
by  the  army  of  the  barbarians,  which  was  formed  in  the 
fhape  of  a  half  moon,  having  beforehand  given  orders  to 
the  horfe  to  begin  the  charge  upon  full  fpeed  as  foon  as 
the  firfl  ranks  of  the  enemy  were  within  reach  of  the 
legionary  foldiers.  The  Parthians  who  flood  drawn  up 
over-againfl  them  beheld  the  Roman  army  as  it  was  ad- 
vancing, and  were  flruck  with  admiration  at  the  exact - 
nefs  of  their  order  and  difcipline  ;  for  as  they  moved 
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they  kept  their  juft  intervals,  without  difcompofmg' 
their  ranks  in  the  ieaft,  and  Ihook  their  pikes  as  they 
marched  on  in  profound  lilence. 

As  foon  as  the  fignal  was  given  the  horfe  turned 
fhort,  and  fell  with  loud  fhouts  and  great  impetuofity 
upon  the  Parthians.  They  on  the  other  hand  received 
them  with  great  courage,  though  the  Romans  had  in  an 
inftant  advanced  fo  near  to  them  that  they  could  not 
make  a  right  ufe  of  their  arrows.  But  when  the  in- 
fantry came  to  charge  them,  the  loudnefs  of  their  fhouts, 
and  the  claming  of  their  arms,  fo  frighted  the  Parthian 
horfes,  that  they  foon  fell  into  diforder  j  and  the  Parthi- 
ans themfelves  being  feized  with  a  panick,  fled  without 
once  charging.  Antony  followed  them  very  clofe,  flat- 
tering himfelf  with  the  hopes  that  the  war  would  be  al- 
moit,  if  not  entirely,  determined  by  that  fingle  action. 
But  after  the  foot  had  purfued  them  for  the  fpace  of 
fifty  furlongs,  and  the  horfe  three  times  as  far,  upon 
carting  up  his  account  he  found  he  had  flain  but  eighty 
of  the  enemy,  and  taken  thirty  prifoners.  This  was  a 
great  difcouragement  to  the  Romans,  to  confider 
that  when  they  were  victorious  their  advantage  was  fo 
fmall,  and  that  when  they  were  beaten  they  loft  fuch 
great  numbers  ;  as  it  happened  when  the  carriages 
were  taken. 

The  next  day,  having  packed  up  their  baggage,  they 
marched  back  to  the  camp  before  Phraata.  In  their 
march  they  met  with  fome  of  the  fcattered  troops  of 
the  enemy  foon  after  with  greater  parties,  and  at  length 
with  the  whole  body,  who  had  rallied,  and  as  if  they 
had  been  fiefh  troops  and  unbroken,  harralTed  them  on 
every  fide,  and  defied  them,  fo  that  they  could  not 
reach  their  camp  without  much  labour  and  difficulty. 

The  Medes  having  during  hisabfence  made  a  fally, 
thole  who  had  been  pofled  for  the  defence  of  the  mount 
fled  in  great  conflernation.  Antony  at  his  return  being 
enraged  againfl  the  fugitives  refolded  to  puniih  them  by 
decimation.  Accordingly  he  divided  them  into  tens, 
and  out  of  every  ten  put  one  to  death,  as  it  was  deter- 
mined by  lot ;  and  thofe  that  efcaped  had  their  al- 
lowance 
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kftvance  meafured  out  to  them  in  barley  indead  of 
wheat. 

The  war  was  now  become  grievous  to  both  parties ; 
but  it  was  more  dreadful  to  Antony,  becaufe  he  was 
threatened  with  famine,  for  he  could  no  longer  forage 
without  great  hazard  and  (laughter  of  his  men.  And 
Primates  on  the  other  fide  knowing  the  humour  of  the 
Parthians,  was  afraid  that  if  the  Romans  obdinately  per- 
fided  in  their  refolution  of  carrying  on  the  fiege,  when 
the  autumnal  equinox  was  pad,  and  the  cold  weather 
came  on  he  mould  be  deferted  by  hisfoldiers,  who  would 
differ  any  thing  rather  than  winter  in  the  open  field. 
To  prevent  this,  he  made  ufe  of  the  following  ftrata- 
gem.  He  gave  orders  to  his  officers,  that  they  mould 
not  purfue  the  Romans  too  clofe,  when  they  met  them 
foraging,  but  fuffer  them  to  carry  off  fome  provifion  ; 
that  they  mould  praife  their  valour,  and  declare  that  it 
was  with  juft  reafon  that  their  King  looked  upon  the 
Romans  as  the  braved  men  in  the  world  ;  and  that  they 
fhould,  when  they  had  opportunity  of  more  familiar 
difcourfe,  blame  Antony  for  his  obftinacy,  faying  that 
Phraatesdefired  nothing  more  than  peace,  and  an  occa- 
fion  to  (how  how  ready  he  was  to  fave  the  lives  of  fb 
many  brave  foldiers,  while  Antony  on  the  contrary  de- 
feated all  his  generous  defigns,  and  expofed  himfelf  to 
two  mod  dangerous  enemies,  winter  and  famine,  which 
mud  of  neceflity  dedroy  his  men,  even  though  the  Par- 
thians mould  uie  their  friendly  endeavours  to  aflift  and 
preferve  them.  Antony  receiving  thefe  reports  from 
many  hands,  began  to  be  in  fome  hopes ;  but  he  would 
not  fend  any  ambafladors  to  the  Parthian,  till  he  had 
afked  thofe  kind  enemies,  whether  they  faid  this  of 
themfelves,  or  by  order  of  their  King.  The  barbarians 
affured  him  that  thcfe  were  the  fentiments  of  their  maf- 
ter,  and  at  the  fame  time  gave  him  new  encouragement 
to  believe  them.  Upon  this  Antony  fent  fome  of  his 
friends  to  demand  the  dandards  and  prifoners  that  were 
yet  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Parthians  fince  the  de- 
feat of  CrafTus,  led  if  he  mould  afk  nothing,  he  might 
be  fuppofed  to  be  overjoyed  with  the  leave  given  him  to 
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make  his  retreat.  The  Parthian  King  anfwered,  That  as 
for  the  ftandards  and  prifoners,  they  were  out  of  the 
queflion,  but  if  he  thought  fit  to  retreat,  he  might  do  it 
when  he  pleafed,  in  peace  and  fafety.  Some  few  days 
therefore  being  fpent  in  packing  up  the  baggage,  he  be- 
gan his  march.  But  Antony  who  was  fb  eloquent  in  the 
Forum,  and  of  all  the  men  of  his  time  the  fitteft  to  ha- 
rangue an  army,  was  on  this  occaficn  fo  opprefled  with 
mame  and  grief,  that  he  was  unable  to  fpeak  himfelf 
1  to  encourage  his  foldiers,  and  employed  Domitius  JEno- 
barbus  in  that  office.  Some  of  the  foldiers  refented  this 
as  an  indignity  offered  to  them  ;  but  mod  of  them  fee- 
ing  the  true  caufe,  were  touched  with  compafiion,  and 
thought  it  rather  an  argument  why  they  on  their  fide 
mould  treat  their  General  with  more  refpedt  than  ordi- 
nary. 

Antony  having  refolved  to  return  the  fame  way  he 
came,  which  was  through  an  open  flat  country,  a  certain 
Mardian  (one  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  man- 
ners of  theParlhians,  and  whofe  fidelity  to  the  Romans 
had  been  tried  at  the  battle  where  the  machines  were 
loll)  came  to  him  and  avifed  him  to  leave  the  mountains 
on  his  right  hand,  and  not  to  expofe  his  heavy-armed 
men  in  an  open  country  to  the  a  {faults  of  a  numerous 
army  of  light  horfe  and  archers  ;  for  Phraates,  he  faid, 
had  with  fair  promifes  perfuaded  him  to  quit  the  fiegc, 
that  he  might  with  more  eafe  cut  him  offin  his  retreat  j 
but  if  he  pleafed  he  would  conduct  him  a  nearer  way, 
where  he  mould  find  neceflaries  for  his  army  in  grea- 
ter abundance.     Antony,  upon  this,  began  to  confider 
what  was  beft  to  be  done ;  he  was  unwilling  to  feem 
to  have  any  miftrufl  of  the  Parthians  after  their  trea- 
ty ;   but  being  more  defirous  to  march  his  army  the 
nearefl  way,  and  through  an  inhabited  country,  he 
demanded  of  the  Mardian  fome  aifurance  of  his  fide- 
lity; upon  which  he  offered  to  be  bound  until  the 
army  came  fafe  'into  Armenia.     Being   accordingly 
bound  he  conducted  the  army,  which  marched  two 
days  without  interruption  j  but  on  the  third,  when  An- 
tony, little  expecting  the  enemy  was  marching  in  a  neg- 
ligent manner,  the  Mardian  perceiving  the  banks  of  a 
river  lately  broken  down,  and  the  water  overflowing 
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the  way  by  which  they  were  topafs,  imagined  that  this 
might  be  done  by  the  Parthians,  on  purpofe  to  hinder 
their  march,  and  therefore  advifed  Antony  to  be  upon 
his  guard,  the  enemy  being  near  at  hand.  No  fooner 
had  he  drawn  up  his  legions,  and  diflributed  among 
them  his  light-armed  men,  who  were  to  make  excurfi- 
ons  from  the  main  body,  and  annoy  the  enemy  with 
their  darts  and  flings,  but  the  Parthians  came  pouring 
upon  them,  thinking  to  encompafs  and  diforder  the 
whole  army.  The  light-armed  foldiers  immediately 
Tallied  out  upon  them ;  and  though  they  fuffered  greatly 
by  the  Parthian  arrows,  yet  as  they  did  no  lefs  execu- 
tion with  their  flings  and  javeli:;s,  they  obliged  them 
to  retreat.  Soon  after,  however,  the  Parisians  ad- 
vanced again,  but  were  repulfed  by  a  battalion  of  Gal- 
lick  horfe,  and  appeared  no  more  that  day.  By  their 
manner  of  attack,  Antony  being  inftrucled  v/hat  to  do, 
did  not  only  place  a  great  number  of  thofe  light-armed 
troops  in  the  rear,  but  lined  both  the  wings  with  them, 
and  difpofmg  his  army  in  a  fquare  form,  marched  on, 
having  given  orders  to  the  horfe  to  charge  and  beat  off 
the  enemy,  but  not  to  follow  them  too  far  in  their  re- 
treat. So  that  the  Parthians  not  doing  more  mifchief 
for  the  four  enfuing  days  than  they  received,  began  to 
abate  of  their  ardour,  and  under  pretence  that  the 
winter-feafon  was  far  advanced,  prepared  for  return- 
ing home. 

On  the  fifth  day  Flavins  Callus,  a  brave  officer,  who 
had  a  confiderable  command  in  the  army,  came  to  An- 
tony, defiring  of  him  a  number  of  light-armed  men 
from  the  rear,  and  fome  horfe  from  the  front  of  the 
army,  with  which  he  undertook  to  do  fome  confiderable 
fervice.  Having  obtained  hisrequeft,  he  beat  back  the 
enemy,  not  retiring,  as  was  ufual,  to  the  main  body  of 
the  army,  but  maintaining  his  ground  and  continuing 
the  fight  with  great  obftinacy.  The  officers  who  com- 
manded in  the  rear  cf  this  detachment,  perceiving  how 
far  he  had  got  from  the  body  of  the  army,  fent  to  ad- 
vife  him  to  turn  back ;  but  he  took  no  notice  of  them. 
Upon  this,  it  is  faid,  Titius  the  Quaeftor  friatched  the 
X  4  colours, 
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colours,  and  turning  them  about,  reproached  Gallus  fur 
leading  fo  many  brave  men  to  certain  definition.  He 
on  the  other  fide  reviled  him  again,  and  commanded 
the  men  that  were  about  him  to  ftand  firm.  Titius  made 
his  retreat ;  but  Callus  charging  the  enemy  in  the  front, 
was  encompaffed  by  a  party  that  fell  upon  his  rear ; 
which  when  he  perceived,  he  fent  a  meflenger  to  de- 
mand fuccour.  They  who  commanded  the  legions, 
among  whom  was  Canidius,  a  particular  favourite  of 
Antony's,  committed  a  great  overfight  on  this  occafion  ; 
for  inftead  of  marching  up  with  the  whole  army  to  the 
relief  of  Callus,  they  fent  only  frnall  parties,  and  when 
they  were  defeated,  they  flill  fent  out  other  reinforce- 
ments of  the  fame  ftrength  and  number ;  fo  that  by 
their  ill  management,  the  whole  army  was  in  danger  of 
being  routed,  which  would  have  certainly  happened  if 
Antony  himfelf  had  not  marched  from  the  front  of  the 
army  at  the  head  of  the  third  legion,  which  paffing 
through  them  that  fled,  faced  the  enemies,  and  hindered 
them  from  any  further  purfuit.  In  this  engagement 
three  thoufand  were  killed  j  and  five  thoufarid  were 
carried  back  to  the  camp  wounded,  amongft  whom  was 
Callus.  He  was  mot  through  the  body  with  four  ar- 
rows, and  afterwards  died  of  his  wounds.  Antony  went 
from  tent  to  tent,  to  vifit  and  comfort  the  wounded, 
with  great  tendernefs  and  with  many  tears.  But  they 
with  a  chearful  countenance  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
entreated  him  to  go  and  get  his  own  wounds  dreffed, 
and  not  concern  himfelf  for  them ;  calling  him  their 
Sovereign  and  their  General,  and  telling  him  that  if  he 
did  well  they  were  fafe.  And  indeed  it  may  be  faid  that 
no  General  of  that  age  was  ever  at  the  head  of  fo  fine 
an  army  ;  whether  we  confider  the  fbrength  and  youth 
of  the  foldiers  or  their  patience  in  labour  and  fatigue. 
And  in  the  refpect,  fubmiflion  and  affection  which  they 
mowed  towards  their  General,  they  feem  to  have  equal- 
led even  the  ancient  Romans  ;  for  all  of  them,  whether 
noble  or  mean,  officers  or  common  foldiers,  preferred 
the  efteem  and  favour  of  Antony  even  to  their  own  lives 
and  fafety,  For  this,  as  I  have  faid  before,  there  were 
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&veral  reafons ;  the  nobility  of  his  family,  his  eloquence, 
the  fimplicity  of  his  difpofition,  his  liberality  and  mag- 
nificence, the  eafe  and  pleafantry  of  his  converfation ; 
and  particularly  at  this  time,  his  kindnefs  in  aflifling, 
vifiting  and  condoling  with  the  fick,  and  furnifhing 
them  with  all  things  neceffary  $  fo  that  thofe  who  were 
Tick  and  wounded,  were  even  more  eager  for  action 
than  thofe  who  were  in  health  and  vigour. 

But  the  enemy  who  had  begun  to  grow  weary  of  the 
purfuit,  were  fo  encouraged  by  this  laft  victory,  that 
they  utterly  defpifed  the  Romans,  and  waited  all  night 
about  Antony's  camp  in  expectation  of  plundering  the 
tents  and  baggage,  which  they  concluded  the  Romans 
would  leave  behind  them  in  their  precipitate  flight.  In 
the  morning  new  forces  arrived,  fo  that  their  number 
was  grown  to  be  at  leafl  forty  thoufand  horfe  ;  the  King 
having  fent  even  the  guards  that  attended  upon.hisowu 
perfon,  as  to  a  fure  and  unqueftionable  victory ;  for  he 
himfelf  was  never  prefent  in  any  of  the  engagements. 
Antony  defigning  to  harangue  the  foldiers,  called  for  a 
mourning-habit,  that  he  might  move  them  the  more  ; 
but  he  was  perfuaded  by  his  friends  to  put  on  his  purple 
robe.  In  his  fpeech  he  gave  great  commendations  to 
thofe  who  kept  their  ground,  and  repulfed  the  enemy, 
and  feverely  reproached  thofe  who  had  fled.  The  for- 
mer encouraged  him  to  hope  for  further  fuccefs  ;  and 
the  latter  excufing  themfelves  as  well  as  they  could,  told 
him  they  were  ready  to  undergo  decimation,  or  any 
other  punifhment  that  he  would  inflict  upon  them,  only 
intreating  that  he  would  not  fuflfer  himfelf  to  be  made 
any  longer  uneafy  by  their  faults.  At  this  he  lifted  up 
his  hands  to  heaven,  and  prayed  to  the  Gods,  that  if  ro 
balance  his  former  fucceiles,  any  calamity  lay  in  (tore, 
they  would  pour  it  upon  his  head  alone,  and  grant 
fafety  and  victory  to  his  army. 

The  next  day  he  took  better  order  for  his  march ; 
and  the  Parthians,  who  thought  they  were  marching 
rather  to  plunder  than  to  fight,  were  furprized  to  meet 
with  a  fhower  of  darts,  and  to  find  the  enemy  not  dif- 
heartened,  but  frefli  and  refolute ;  fo  that  they  them- 
felves 
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felves  began  to  lofe  courage.     However,  as  the  Romans 
were  descending  fome  ileep  hills,   where  they  could 
march  but  very  flowly,  the  Parthians  attacked  them 
with  their  arrows.     Upon  this  the  legionary  fdldiers 
turning  about  enclofed  the  light-armed  troops;  and  the 
outermoft  rank  kneeling  down  held  their  fhields  flop- 
ing  before  them,  the  next  held  theirs  over  the  firft, 
and  they  in  the  fame  manner  were  covered  by  thofe 
behind  them.     This  covering,  which  very  much  re- 
fembles  the  roof  of  a  houfe,  affords  a  very  fingular  fpec- 
tacle,  and  is  the  fureft  defence  againft  arrows,  which 
glance  upon  it  without  making  any  imprefTion.     The 
Parthians  feeing  the  Romans  upon  their  knees,   ima- 
gined that  this  pofture  was  occafioned  by  wearinefs ; 
therefore  laying  down  their  bows,  and  taking  their 
fpears,  they  came  to  clofe  combat.  But  the  Romans  with 
a  loud  fliout,   ftarting  up  fuddenly,  flew  the  foremoft 
with  their  javelins,  and  put  the  reft  to  flight.     The  Ro- 
mans were  harraiTed  in  the  fame  manner  for  feveral  days, 
fo  that  they  could  proceed  but  very  flowly.  This  occa- 
fioned a  great  famine  in  the  camp ;  for  they  could  get 
but  little  corn  upon  their  march,   and  that  which  they 
got  they  were  forced  to  fight  for  ;  and  befides  this  they 
were  in  great  want  of  mills  to  grind  it,  they  having  left 
moft  of  them  behind,  becaufe  the  baggage-horfes  were 
fome  of  them  dead,   and  the  reft  chiefly  employed  in 
carrying  the  fick  and  wounded.     It  is  faid  that  provifi- 
ons  grew  fo  fcarce  in  the  army,  that  an  Attick  Choenix  of 
wheat  was  fold  for  fifty  drachmas,  and   barley  loaves 
for  their  weight  in  filver.     The  foldiers  therefore  had 
recourfe  to  herbs  and  roots;  but  fuch  as  are  commonly 
eaten  being  very  fcarce,  they  were  conftrained  to  ven- 
ture upon  any  they  found.     Among  others  they  met 
with  an  herb  that  was  mortal.     He  that  had  eaten  of  it 
loft  his  memory  and  his  reafon,  and  employed  himfelf 
wholly  in  turning  about  all  the  ftones  that  he  could 
find,  which  he  did  with  as  much  earneftnefs,  as  if  it  had 
been  a.bufmefs  of  the  greateft  confequence;  fo  that  the 
whole  plain  was  full  of  men  Hooping  down   to   the 
ground,  and  digging  up  and  removing  the  ftones ;  but 
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after  this  madnefs  had  continued  fome  time,  they  vo- 
nv.  ted  a  great  quantity  of  bile,  and  then  fell  down  dead; 
and  this  happened  flill  more  frequently  when  their 
wine  began  to  fail,  which  was  the  only  remedy  againft 
this  diilemper.  When  Antony  faw  them  die  fo  fail, 
and  the  Parthians  flill  in  purfuit,  it  is  faid  that  he  fre- 
quently cried  out,  "  O  the  ten  thoufand!"  in  admi- 
ration of  the  famous  retreat  of  Xenophon  who  when  he 
had  a  longer  journey  to  make  from  Babylon,  and  a 
much  more  numerous  enemy  to  deal  with,  conducted 
his  men  home  in  fafety. 

The  Parthians  finding  that  they  could  not  make 
any  impreflion  upon  the  Roman  legions,  nor  break 
their  ranks,  but  that  on  the  contrary  they  themfelves 
were  often  routed  and  put  to  flight,  began"  once  more 
to  treat  the  foragers  with  a  great  deal  of  humanity  ; 
they  came  up  to  them  mowing  them  their  bows  un- 
bent, and  telling  them  that  they  were  now  returning 
home,  that  they  had  quite  given  over  the  purfuit,  and 
that  only  fome  Median  troops  would  follow  them  for 
two  or  three  days,  not  with  any  defign  to  annoy  them, 
but  only  for  the  defence  of  Tome  of  the  remote  villa- 
ges ;  and  upon  faying-  this,  they  faluted  and  embraced 
them  with  great  demonftrations  of  friendfhip.    Here- 
upon the  Romans  began  to  take  heart,  and  Antony 
himfelf,  when  he  heard  it,  had  a  great  mind  to  march 
through  the  flat  country,    and  quit  the  mountains, 
where  he  was  allured  he  mould  be  diflrefled  for  want 
of  water. 

In  the  mean  time  there  arrived  in  the  camp  an  offi- 
cer belonging  to  the  enemy  named  Mithridates,  and 
firft  coufin  to  Monsefes,  of  whom  we  related  that  he 
came  for  refuge  into  the  Roman  army,  and  had  three  ci- 
ties beftowed  upon  him  by  Antony.  Upon  his  arrival 
hedcfired  fome  body  might  be  broughtto  him  that  could 
fpeak  the  Syriack  or  the  Parthian  tongue.  One  Alexan- 
der of  Antioch,  a  friend  of  Antony's,  was  produced,  to 
whom  the  ftranger  declared  who  he  was ;  and  having 
firft  afcribed  the  merit  of  this  fervice  to  Monaefes,  he 
afked  Alexander  if  he  faw  that  range  of  high  hills, 
poihting  to  a  diftant  place.  Alexander  told  him  that 

he 
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he  did.  It  is  there,  faid  he,  the  whole  Parthian  army  Ii£ 
in  wait  for  you ;  for  they  imagine  that  trufting  to  their 
promifes  you  will  quit  the  way  through  mountains,  and 
pafs  over  the  great  plains  behind  thofe  hills.  It  is  true 
that  in  patting  over  the  mountains  you  will  fuffer  the 
fame  thirft  and  fatigue  that  you  have  lately  been  ac- 
cuilomed  to  ;  but  if  you  pafs  through  the  plains,  An- 
tony will   there   infallibly   find  the  fate  of  CrafTus. 
When  he  had  faid  this  he  departed.      Antony  being 
greatly   troubled  at   the   information,   affembled  his 
friends  in  council,  and  fent  for  the  Mardian  guide, 
who  was  of  the  fame  opinion  with  Mithridates.     Fie 
told  them  that  even  if  they  had  no  enemies  to  encoun- 
ter, the  way  through  the  plain  was  very  difficult  and 
intricate ;  that  the  other  indeed  was  rough,  but  that 
there  was  no  danger  attending  it  but  that  of  being  one 
day   without  water.    Antony  therefore  changing  his 
mind,  marched  away  that  night,  and  commanded  eve- 
ry one  to  carry  water  fufficient  for  his  own  ufe.     Moll 
of  them  being  unprovided  with  vefTels,  fome  made  fhift 
with  their  helmets,  and  others  carried  water  in  goat- 
fkins.  The  Parthians  no  fboner  heard  that  the  Romans 
were  on  their  march,  but  they  followed  them,  contrary 
to  their  cuftom,  the  fame  night ;  and  at  fun-rife  they 
fell  in  with  the  rear.     The  Romans  were  quite  fpent 
with  fatigue  and  want  of  fleep,  having  marched  two 
hundred  and  forty  furlongs  that  night;  and  when  at 
the  end  of  their  journey  they  found  themfelves  over- 
taken by  the  enemy,  they  were  extremely  difcouraged. 
Befides,  being  obliged  to  fight  continually  as  they  went 
on,   their  thirft  was  ftill  more  increafed.     They  who 
were  in  the  front  of  the  army  came  up  to  a  river,  the 
water  of  which  was  very  cool  and  clear,   but  brackifh 
and  unwholefome,  and  being  drunk  caufed  an  intole- 
rable thirft,  and  acute  pains  in  the  bowels.    Of  this  the 
Mardian  had  forev/arned  them,  but  their  thirft  was  fo 
great,  that  beating  back  all  thofe  who  pppofed  them, 
they  drank  largely  of  it.  Antony  ran  from  place  to  place 
b  jggi  g  they  would  have  a  little  patience,  and  telling 
them  that  not  far  off  there  was  a  river  of  whplefome 
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water,  and  that  the  reft  of  the  way  was  fo  difficult  for 
the  horfe,  that  the  enemy  could  purfue  them  no  fur- 
ther. At  the  fame  time  he  ordered  a  retreat  to  be 
founded  to  call  thofe  back  who  were  engaged,  and 
commanded  the  tents  to  be  fet  up,  that  the  foldiers 
might  refrefh  themfelves  in  the  made. 

But  the  tents  were  fcarce  pitched,  and  the  Parthians 
retired  according  to  their  cuftom,  when  Mi thri dates 
came  again,  and  told  Alexander,  that  as  foon  as  the 
troops  were  refrefhed  they  ought  to  endeavour  with  all 
diligence  to  gain  the  next  river,  becaufe  the  Parthians 
were  refolved  to  purfue  them  fo  far  and  no  further. 
Antony  being  informed  of  this  by  Alexander,  ordered 
a  large  quantity  of  gold  plate  to  be  prefented  Mithri- 
dates,  who  taking  as  much  as  he  could  well  hide  under 
his  gown  went  away.     Upon  this  advice  Antony  de- 
camped while  it  was  yet  day,  and  the  whole  army 
marched  without  receiving  any  moleftation  from  the 
Parthians.     But  the  Romans  themfelves  rendered  that 
night  the  moil  terrible  of  any  they  had  yet  paft  ;  far 
fbme  of  the  army  falling  on  thofe  who  were  poffefled  of 
any  gold  or  filver,  killed  and  robbed  them ;  they  then 
feized  the  money  that  was  on  the  fumpter-horfes  -,  and 
at  laft  they  laid  hands  on  Antony's  own  equipage,  broke 
all  his  rich  tables  and  cups,   dividing  the  fragments 
amongft  them.  Antony  perceiving  fo  great  a  confufion 
throughout  the  whole  army,  imagined  that  the  enemy 
had  fallen  upon  his  troops,  and  utterly  routed  them ; 
upon  which  he  fent  for  one  of  his  guards  called  Rham- 
nus,  to  whom  he  had  formerly  given  his  liberty,  and 
made  him  fwear  to  run  him  through  the  body,  whene- 
ver he  mould  order  it,  and  then  to  cut  off  his  head, 
that  he  might  not  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  Par- 
thians, nor  be  known  when  dead.    His  friends  imme- 
diately burft  into  tears;   but  the  Mardi an  encouraged 
him,   telling  him  that  by  the  coolnefs  of  the  air,   and 
the  fremnefs  of  the  gales,  the  river  which  he  fpoke  of 
could  not  be  far  off,  and  confequently   the  difficul- 
ties of  their  retreat,  and  the  danger  of  the  enemy's 
purfuit,  were  now  at  an  end,  which  he  was  the  more 
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allured  of,  becaufe  they  had  marched  a  great  while  and 
the  night  was  almoft  (pent.  He  was  informed  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  tumult  which  was  in  the  camp  pro- 
ceeded only  from  the  avarice  of  fome  of  his  own  men. 
Therefore  that  he  might  bring  the  foldiers  again  into 
order,  who  were  all  fcattered  about  in  the  utmoft  con- 
fufion,  he  made  a  halt,  and  commanded  the  fignal  to 
be  given  for  encamping. 

About  day-break  the  tumult  was  pretty  well  ap-» 
peafed,  and  the  army  reduced  into  tolerable  order.    At 
the  fame  time  the  Parthians  fell  upon  the  rear  and  anr 
noyed  them  with  their  arrows.  The  light  armed  troops 
were  immediately  ordered  to  make  head  againft  them ; 
and  the  legionary  foldiers  covering  one  another  with 
their  fliields,  received  the  arrows  of  the  enemy,   who 
would  not  venture  to  advance  near.     Thus  they  who 
were  in  front  marching  very  leifurely,  came  at  laft  in 
fight  of  the  river;  and  Antony  drawing  up  his  cavalry 
upon  the  bank  with  their  faces  toward  the  enemy,  fent 
over  the  fick  and  wounded  firft,  and  they  who  flood 
upon  the  defenfive  foon  found  themfelves  at  liberty  to 
drink  without  any  moleftation  ;  for  as  foon  as  the  Par- 
thians faw  the  river,  they  unbent  their  bows  and  told 
theRornans  they  might  pafs  over  freely,  and  at  the  fame 
time  fpoke  highly  in  praife  of  their   valour.     When 
they  were  all  on  the  other  fide  they  refrefhed  themfelves 
a  little,   and  then  continued  their  march,   without  de- 
pending too  much  upon  the  promifesof  the  Parthians. 

The  fixth  day  after  this  laft  engagement  they  arrived 
at  the  river  Araxes,  which  divides  Media  from  Armenia. 
The  paflTage  over  it  feemed  to  be  very  dangerous  on  ac- 
count of  its  depth  and  rapidity  ;  and  a  report  prevail- 
ed among  them,  that  the  enemy  layjn  ambum  ready 
to  fall  upon  them  while  they  were  parting.  But  when 
thsy  were  got  fafely  to  the  other  fide,  and  found  them- 
feives  in  Armenia,  juft  as  if  they  were  come  into  har- 
bour after  a  tempeft,  they  worfhiped  the  land,  and  em- 
braced each  other  with  tears  of  joy.  But  now  taking 
their  journey  through  a  plentiful  country  after  having 
fuffered  great  want,  they  indulged  themfelves  to  fuch 
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excefs,  that  they  fell  into  dropfies  and  dyfenteries. 
Here  Antony  making  a  review  of  his  army,  found  that 
he  had  loft  twenty  thoufand  foot,  and  four  thoufand 
horfe,  of  which  the  greater  part  perifhed,  not  by  the 
enemy,  but  by  difeafes.  Their  march  was  of  twenty- 
feven  days  from  Phraata,  in  which  the  Parthians  were 
worfted  in  eighteen  battles.  But  the  victories  gained  by 
the  Romans  were  far  from  being  complete,  becaufe  they 
always  flopped  fhort  in  the  purfuit.  From  which  it  is 
manifeft  that  Artavafdes  was  the  caufe  why  Antony 
could  not  bring  this  war  to  a  happy  conclufion  ;  for  had 
the  fixteen  thoufand  Median  horie,  who  were  armed  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  Parthians,  and  accuftomed  to 
their  manner  of  righting,  been  prefent,  and  purfued 
them  when  the  Romans  had  put  them  once  to  flight, 
it  is  impoflible  they  could  have  rallied  after  their  de- 
feat, and  have  renewed  the  combat  fo  many  times. 
The  whole  army  therefore  being  greatly  enraged,  ear- 
neflly  prefled  Antony  to  revenge  himfelf  of  Artavafdes. 
But  he  thinking  it  more  prudent  to  let  him  alone,  did 
not  at  all  upbraid  him  with  his  defertion,  nor  in  the 
lead  abate  of  his  ufual  civility  towards  him ;  for  he 
found  the  army  wearied  out,  and  in  want  of  all  .necef- 
faries.  But  upon  another  occafion  coming  into  Arme- 
nia, he  by  invitations  and  promifes  prevailed  upon  Ar- 
tavafdes to  meet  him,  and  then  feized  him,  and  car- 
ried him  bound  to  Alexandria,  where  he  led  him  in  tri- 
umph. The  Romans,  however,  were  very  much  of- 
fended at  his  gratifying  the  ^Egyptians,  for  the  fake  of 
Cleopatra,  with  the  fight  of  that  magnificent  folem- 
nity  which  betlonged  only  to  the  city  of  Rome.  But 
this, happened  afterwarcs. 

Antony  being  now  impatient  to  fee,  Cleopatra, 
marched  with  fuch  hafte  in  the  depth  of  winter  thro' 
continual  ftorms  of  fnow  that  he  loft  eight  thoufand  of 
his  men  ;  and  at  laft  he  came,  attended  by  a  very  fmall 
number  to  a  place  called  Lcucocome,  fituated  betwixt 
Sidon  and  Beritus.  There  he  waited  for  her  coming.; 
and  his  impatience  and  anxiety  at  her  delay  encreafing 
even, to  a  degree  of  frenzy,  he  had  recourfe  to  drunken- 
nefs  for  relief.  Yet  not  being  able  to  endure  the  tediouf- 

nefs 
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nefs  of  a  meal,  he  would  often  ftart  from  table  and  rtiii 
to  the  fea-fide  to  fee  if  me  were  coming  j  and  this  Jailed 
till  me  came  into  the  port.  When  (he  arrived,  fhe 
brought  with  her  cloaths  and  money  for  the  foldiers. 
Some  authors  fay  that  Antony  received  the  cloaths  of 
her,  but  diftributed  his  own  money  in  her  name. 

About  this  time  a  difference  happened  between  the 
King  of  Media  and  Phraates  King  of  Parthra,  concern- 
ing a  divifion  of  the  booty  that  had  been  taken  from  the 
Romans ;  and  the  King  of  Media  thought  himfelf  in 
great  danger  of  lofmg  his  kingdom.  In  this  extremity 
he  fent  ambarfadors  to  Antony  with  offers  of  entering 
into  a  confederate  war  againft  Phraates.  This  gave 
Antony  great  hopes  of  fuccefs,  fince  he  was  now  fup- 
plied  with  that  in  which  alone  he  was  before  inferior  to  the 
Parthians,  a  number  of  horfe  and  of  archers,  and  at  the 
lame  time  feemed  rather  to  confer  than  receive  a  fa-> 
vour.  He  determined  therefore  to  return  into  Arme- 
nia, and  having  joined  the  King  of  Media  near  the 
Araxes,  to  begin  the  war. 

In  the  mean  time  O&avia,  who  was  all  this  while  at 
Rome,  was  very  defirous  to  fee  him,  and  obtained  her 
brother's  ptrrniffion  to  go  to  him.  Moft  authors  fay- 
that  Odtavius  agreed  to  it  not  fo  much  to  gratify  her, 
as  that  he  might  have  a  good  pretence  to  quarrel  with 
Antony  on  accou  t  of  the  ill  reception  me  would  pro- 
bably meet  with  from  him.  Upon  her  arrival  at  Athens, 
fhe  received  letters  from  Antony,  ordering  her  to  wait 
for  him  there,  and  acquainting  her  with  his  new  expe- 
dition. Though  fhe  was  much  difpleafed  at  this  injunc- 
tion, and  was  not  ignorant  from  whence  it  proceeded, 
yet  me  wrote  to  him,  deiirmg  to  know  how  he 
would  have  the  provifions  fhe  had  made  for  his  ufe 
difpofed  of.  For  fhe  had  brought  with  her  a  great 
quantity  of  cloaths  for  his  troops,  a  confiderable  num'- 
ber  of  horfes,  a  large  fum  of  money,  prefents  for  his 
friends  and  officers,  and  two  thoufand  chofen  foldiers 
magnificently  armed  to  recruit  the  praetorian  cohorts. 

Niger, 

(7)  He  yielded  to  the  King  of  Media  that  part  of  Armenia  which 
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Niger,  one  of  Antony's  friends,  delivered  this  meflage  to 
him,  and  added  beficfes  fuch  commendations  of  Octavia 
as  me  deferved.  Cleopatra,  knowing  that  Oftavia  came 
to  contend  with  her  for  Antony's  affections,  and  fearing 
left  the  charms  of  her  converfation,  and  her  tender  and 
fubmifllve  behaviour,  joined  to  her  modefty  and  vir- 
tue and  her  relation  to  C«far,  might  prove  irrefiflable, 
pretended  to  be  violently  in  love  with  Antony.  She 
emaciated  her  body  by  abftinence  :  when  he  entered 
the  room,  The  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him  with  a  wild  afto- 
nifhment ;  and  when  he  took  his  leave,  fhe  appeared 
quite  funk  and  deeded :  fhe  often  contrived  to  be 
found  by  him  ail  in  tears,  and  at  the  fame  time  pre- 
tended to  dry  them  up  in  hafte,  and  to  conceal  them, 
as  if  fhe  were  unvvillirg  to  have  him  a  vvitnefs  of  her 
grief.  This  was  the  part  fhe  acted,  jufl  when  he  was 
fetting  out  in  order  to  aflift  the  king  of  Media  againft 
the  Parthians.  Some  of  her  flatterers,  who  were  zealous 
to  fecond  her  defigns,  reproached  Antony  for  his  in- 
fenfibility  and  cruelty  in  forcing  an  unhappy  lady  to 
die  for  his  fake,  whofe  welfare  depended  upon  him 
alone.  They  added,  '  that  it  was  true  that  Oclavia  was 
4  married  to  him,  becaufe  this  was  found  convenient  for  her 
'  brother's  affairs;  and  that  fhe  enjoyed  the  honourable  title 
'  of  v/ife,  while  Cleopatra,  the  fovereign  of  many  nations, 
c  had  only  the  name  of  miftrefs ;  that  fhe  did  not,  however, 
'  fhun  or  defpife  this  character,  whilft  fhe  might  fee  him  and 
*  live  with  him  ;  but  that  if  fhe  were  bereaved  of  this  fatis- 
'  fadtion,  it  would  be  impoffible  for  her  to  furvive  the  lofs.' 
Antony  at  laft  was  fo  melted  and  foftened  by  thefe  re- 
prefentations,  that  fearing  leit  Cleopatra  fhoukl  kill  her- 
felf  if  he  forfook  her,  he  returned  to  Alexandria,  de- 
ferring his  Median  expedition  till  the  next  fummer  j 
though  lie  was  informed  that  the  Parthian  affairs  were 
much  difordered  by  foreign  revolts,  and  domeftick  fedi- 
tions.  Some  time  after  indeed  he  went  into  that  coun- 
try, but  it  was  only  to  make  an  alliance  with  the  King  of 
Media  (7)  by  marrying  one  of  his  Ions  by  Cleopatra  to 

the 

hr  had  conquered,  and  married     Alexander,  his  cldeft  fon  by  Cleo- 
V  o  L.  V.  Y  pttra, 
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the  king's  daughter,  who  was  yet  very  young  ;  and  after 
the  nuptial  ceremonies  were  compleated,  he  returned, 
having  his  thoughts  now  bent  upon  the  civil  war. 

When  OAavia  returned  from  Athens,  Caefar,  who 
thought  fhe  had  been  treated  very  injurioufly,  bid  her 
come  and  live  with  him  •,  but  (he  refufed  to  leave  the 
houfe  of  her  hufband,  and  entreated  him,  unlefs  he 
had  other  motives  to  make  war  with  Antony,  to  give 
himfelf  no  concern  about  her ;  for  me  thought  it  would 
be  very  fcandalous  to  have  it  reported  that  the  two 
greatefl  commanders  in  the  v/orld  had  involved  the  Ro- 
man people  in  a  civil  war,  the  one  for  love  of  his  mi- 
flrefs,  and  the  other  on  account  of  his  filler's  jealoufy. 
Her  behaviour  fhewed  that  thefe  were  her  real  fenti- 
ments;  for  (he  remained  in  her  hufband's  houfe,  and 
took  the  fame  care,  not  only  of  his  children  by  her,  but 
of  thofe  by  Fulvia  alfo,  as  if  he  had  been  prefent,  and 
educated  them  with  the  magnificence  fui table  to  their 
rank.  She  received  very  kindly  all  the  friends  of  An- 
tony whom  he  fent  to  Rome  to  fue  for  preferment,  or 
upon  private  bufmcfs,  and  employed  her  intereft  with 
Caefar  in  their  behalf.  But  by  this  behaviour  fhe  unde- 
fignedly  very  much  hurt  the  reputation  of  Antony  ;  for 
his  injurious  treatment  of  fuch  a  woman  drew  on  him 
the  refentment  of  all  mankind. 

Another  circumltance  which  added  much  to  this  ge- 
neral refentment,  was  the  partition  of  kingdoms  to  his 
children  at  Alexandria  ;  an  action  extremely  arrogant 
and  romantick,  and  highly  derogatory  to  the  honour 
of  the  Romans.  For  ailembling  the  people  in  the  Gym- 
nafium,  and  caufi:;g  two  golden  feats  to  be  placed  on  a 
Tribunal  of  fiiver,  the  one  for  himfelf,  and  the  other 
for  Cleopatra,  and  lower  feats  at  their  feet  for  his  chil- 
dren, he  proclaimed  Cleopatra  Queen  of  Egypt,  Cyprus 
Africa  and  Ccelefyria,  and  joined  with  her  as  hercollegue 
Caefaiio  the  f.ippokd  fon  of  Cssfar  the  Dictator,  of  whom 
fhe  was  with  child  at  the  death  of  Csefar.  His  own  fons 

by 

patra,  to  that  prince's  daughter  in  confequence  of  that  alliance 
caaied  lotape.  At  the  fame  time,  he  recovered  the  ftandards  that 

had, 
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by  Cleopatra,  he  (tiled  Kings  of  Kings ;  and  to  Alexander 
he  gave  Armenia,  Media,  and  all  Parthia  as  foon  as  it 
fhould  be  conquered  ;  and  to  Ptolemy  he  gave  Phoenicia, 
Syria  and  Cilicia.  At  the  fame  time  he  prefented  them 
both  to  the  people.  Alexander  was  dreflfed  in  a  Median 
habit,  with  a  Tiara  on  his  head,  the  point  of  which 
flood  upright  ;  and  Ptolemy  was  drefied  in  a  lo'ig  robe 
and  Dippers,  with  a  cap  bound  about  with  a  diadem ; 
for  this  was  the  habit  of  the  fucceflbrs  of  Alexander,  as 
the  other  was  of  the  Princes  of  Media  and  Armenia  :  and 
as  foon  as  they  had  faluted  their  parents,  the  one  was 
furrounded  by  a  guard  of  Macedonians,  the  other  by  Ar- 
menians. Cleopatra  was  then,  as  at  other  times  when 
me  appeared  in  publick,  dreiTed  in  the  habit  of  the  God- 
defs  Ifis,  and  gave  audience  to  the  people  under  die  name 
of  the  new  Ifis. 

Cnefar  by  relating  thefe  things  in  the  fenate,  and  often 
accufmg  Antony  to  the  people,  had  very  much  exafpe- 
rated  them  againft  him.  Nor  was  Antony  backward  on 
his  part  to  recriminate.  The  principal  charges  that  he 
brought  againfl  Odtavius  were  thefe  •,  firft,  '  That  he  had 
4  not  made  any  divifion  with  him  of  Sicily,  which  was 

*  lately  taken  from  Pompey.     Secondly,  That  he  had 

*  not  reflored   the  (hips  he  had  lent  him  for  the  war. 
'  Thirdly,  That  having  depofedand  difgracedLepidushis 

*  collegue,  he  had  retained  his  army,  his  governments,  and 

*  the  revenues  that  had  been  appropriated  to  him.  And  laft- 

*  ly,  That  he  had  parcelled  out  almoft  all  Italy  amongft 

*  his  ov/n  foldiers,  and  had  left  nothing  for  his.    Caefar  an- 
4  fwered,  That  Lepidus  had  not  been  depofed  from  his 
4  government  till  he  had  infolently  abufed  his  power  •,  that 

*  as  to  what  he  had  got  in  the  war,  he  would  divide  it  with 
'  Antony,  ib  foon  as  he  would  give  him  his  mare  of  Ar- 
'  menia;  and  that  Antony's  foldiers  had  no  right  to  fhare 
'  with  his  in  Italy,  becaufe  they  were  in  pofleflion  of  Me- 
'  dia  and  Parthia,  which  they  had  joined  to  the  Roman 

*  Empire  by  fighting  bravely  under  their  General.   Antony 
'  was  in  Armenia  when  this  news  came  to  him.     He  im- 
mediately 

had  been  loft  by  Statianus.     Dion.  Lib    xlix. 

V  a  (8)  And 
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mediately  .therefore  fent  Canidius,  with  fixteen  legions, 
towards  the  Tea  ^  but  he  himfelf  accompanied  by  Cleopatra 
went  to  Ephefus,  where  the  fleet  was  ordered  to  aflemble ; 
it  confided  (including  the  tenders)  of  eight  hundred  vef- 
fels,  of  which  Cleopatra  furnifhed  two  hundred,  befide 
twenty  thoufand  talents,  and  provifions  for  the  whole 
army  during  the  war.  Antony  was  advifed  by  Domitius 
and  fome  others  to  fend  Cleopatra  into  ./Egypt,  there  to 
expect  the  event  of  the  war.  But  (he  fearing  left  a 
peace  might  again  be  brought  about  by  the  mediation 
of  Octavia,  prevailed  with  Canidius  by  a  confiderable 
fum  of  money  to  plead  her  caufe  with  Antony,  and  to 
reprefent  to  him  that  it  was  unjuft,  that  me  who  bore 
fo  great  a  part  in  the  charge  of  the  war,  mould  be 
robbed  of  her  mare  of  glory  in  the  carrying  it  on  ; 
and  that  it  would  be  impolitick  thus  to  difcourage  the 
./Egyptians, .  who  compofed  fo  confiderable  a  part  of  his 
naval  forces.  Canidius  added  that  he  did  not  fee  that 
me  was  inferior  in  prudence  to  any  of  the  kings  who 
accompanied  him  in  the  war,  iince  (lie  had  for  a  con- 
fiderable time  governed  a  great  kingdom  by  herfelf 
alone,  and  by  having  lived  fo  long  with  him  was  flill 
better  inftrufled  in  the  management  of  great  affairs. 
Thefe  arguments  (for  fate  had  decreed  the  fbvereignty 
of  the  world  to  Caefar)  induced  Antony  to  confent  to  her 
requefl ;  fo  that  joining  their  forces,  they  failed  to  Sa- 
mos,  where  they  paffed  their  time  in  gaiety  and  plea- 
fure.  For  as  it.  was  ordered  that  all  Kings,  Princes  and 
Governors,  all  nations  and  cities  from  Syria  to  the  lake 
Maeotis,  and  from  Armenia  to  Illyria,  mould  bring,  or 
fend  all  preparations  neceffary  for  war  ;  fo  it  was  alfo 
proclaimed,  that  all  fingers,  muficians,  dancers  and 
v  comedians  mould  repair  to  SUMOS.  Thus  while  almoft 
the  whole  world  befides  was  in  tears  and  lamentation, 
this  ifland  for  many  days  refounded  with  the  mufick 
of  fiiites  and  harps,  and  the  theatre  was  crouded  with 
dancers  and  comedians.  Each  city  fent  an  ox  for  fa- 
crifke  ;  and  the  Kings  that  accompanied  Antony  per- 
petually contended  who  mould  make  the  moft  magni- 
ficent feafls,  and  the  greateft  prefents.  So  that  it  was 

commonly 
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commonly  faid,  '  What  \\  ill  thefe  people  do  to  celebrate 
1  their  victory,  who  make  fuch  cxpvnfivr  entertainments 
'  when  they  are  preparing  for  war  ?' 

When  thefe  feftn  als  were  over,  he  gave  Priene  to 
the  comedians  and  muficians  for  a  habitation,  and  then 
fet  fail  for  Athens  ;  where  he  again  gave  himfelf  up  to 
plealure,  and  to  th°  entertainments  of  the  theatre. 
Cleopatra  being  jealous  of  the  honour  Oclavia  had  re- 
ceived at  Athens  (for  Oclavki  was  much  beloved  by  the 
Athenians)  infmuated  herfelf  into  the  favour  of  the 
people  by  all  the  civilities  imaginable.  The  Athenians, 
in  requital,  having  decreed  her  pv.blick  honours,  de- 
puted feveral  of  the  citizens  to  wait  upon  her  at  her 
houfe  and  preterit  her  with  the  decree.  At  the  head  of 
this  deputation  was  Antony  himfelf,  who  was  free  of 
that  city  ;  and  he  was  the  perfon  who  was  chofen  their 
fpeaker.  At  the  fame  time  he  fent  fome  of  his  officers 
to  Rome  to  remove  Octavia  out  of  bis  houfe.  It  is  faid 
that  when  (he  left  it,  me  carried  with  her  all  his  chil- 
dren, except  his  eldeft  by  Fulvia,  who  was  with  his  fa- 
ther, and  that  fhe  burfl  into  tears  confidering  that  me 
might  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  caufes  of  the  civil 
war.  The  Romans  pitied  her  misfortunes,  and  ftill 
more  Antony's  weaknefs,  efpecially  as  many  of  them  as 
had  feen  Cleopatra,  who  was  not  preferable  to  Ovilavia 
either  for  youth  or  beauty. 

C;€iiir  when  he  was  informed  of  the  greatnefs  of  An- 
tony's preparations  and  of  the  expedition  with  which  he 
had  rmde  them,  was  afraid  left  he  fhould  be  forced  to 
an  engagement  that  very  fummer  ;  for  he  wanted  many 
necellaries,  and  the  extraordinary  taxes  which  he  was 
forced  to  lay  for  the  raifing  of  money  for  the  fervice, 
proved  very  burdenfome  to  the  people  ;  for  every  man 
was  obliged  to  pay  a  fourth  part  of  his  yearly  revenue, 
and  the  Libertini  or  fons  of  fretdmen  an  eighth  of  their 
eftates.  This  railed  a  general  clamour  againft  him, 
and- put  all  Italy  into  a  tumult ;  ib  that  it  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  greatefl  of  Antony's  overfights,  that 
he  did  not  then  puri'ue  the  war  with  vigour ;  for  by  de 
laying  it  he  gave  Cudar  leifure  to  provide  himfelf  with 

Y  3  the 
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the  neceflary  fupplies,  and  to  fatisfy  the  people ;  who 
when  the  money  was  demanded  of  them  were  very  mu- 
tinous, but  when  once  they  had  paid  it  were  quiet  and 
contented. 

Titius  and  Plancus,  men  of  confular  dignity,  and 
friends  to  Antony,  having  been  ill  ufed  by  Cleopatra, 
whom  they  had  oppofed  in  her  defign  of  attending  An- 
tony in  the  war,  came  over  to  Caefar,  and  informed  him 
of  the  contents  of  Antony's  teftament,  with  which  they 
were  acquainted.  It  was  depofited  in  the  hands  of  the 
veftal  virgins,  who  refilled  to  deliver  it  up,  but  fent 
him  word,  that  if  he  pleafed,  he  might  come  and  feize 
it  himfelf.  This  he  accordingly  did  ;  and  reading  it 
fiiil  over  in  private,  he  made  a  mark  upon  thofe 
places  which  he  thought  moft  for  his  purpofe.  He  then 
affembled  the  fenate,  and  read  thofe  paflages  to  them. 
But  this  gave  offence  to  moft  of  the  fenators  ;  for  they 
thought  it  an  unjuft  and  unprecedented  way  of  pro- 
ceeding to  pimifh  a  man  in  his  life-time  for  what  was 
not  to  be  put  in  execution  till  after  his  deceafe.  He 
infilled  more  efpecially  upon  that  part  of  Antony's  will 
which  related  to  his  burial  -,  for  he  had  ordered  that 
though  he  died  in  the  city  of  Rome,  his  body  mould 
be  carried  in  flate  through  the  Forum,  and  then  be  fent 
to  Cleopatra  at  Alexandria.  Calvifius,  a  dependant  of 
Caefar's,  urged  other  crimes  againft  Antony,  committed 
by  him  in  favour  of  Cleopatra  ^  as  that  he  had  given 
her  the  library  of  Pergamus,  wherein  were  two  hundred 
thoufand  diflinct  volumes  :  that  once  at  an  entertain- 
ment, where  a  great  number  of  perfons  were  prefent,  he 
in  confequence  of  .an  agreement  made  with  her  before- 
hand, rofe  from  the  table,  and  took  hold  of  her  feet 
and  handled  them  :  that  he  had  fuffered  the  Ephefians, 
even  while  he  was  prefent,  to  falute  her  by  the  name 
of  their  Queen  :  that  he  had  frequently  at  th^  publick 
audience  of  J£ings  and  Princes,  received  from  her 
amorous  meflages  written  in  tablets  made  of  onyx  and 

cryftal 

(8)  And  fo  it  happened  ;  for     the  year  enfuing  ;  of  which  dig- 
he   had  been  named  Coniul   tor     mty  he  was  deprived,  as  likewife 

of 
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cryftal,  and  read  them  immediately :  that  when  Fur- 
nius,  a  man  of  great  authority  and  the  mod  eloquent  of 
the  Romans,  was  pleading,  Cleopatra  happening  to  pafs 
by  in  her  litter,  Antony  darted  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
caule,  and  attended  her  home,  hanging  upon  the 
litter.  But  Calvifius  was'looked  upon  as  the  inventor  of 
mod  of  thefe  accufations.  Antony's  friends  went  up 
and  down  the  city  to  fblicit  the  people  in  his  behalf, 
and  lent  Geminius  to  him  to  advife  him  to  be  more 
circumfpect,  fince  he  was  in  danger  of  having  his  of- 
fice of  Conful  and  all  his  governments  taken  from  him, 
and  of  being  proclaimed  an  enemy  to  the  city  of  Rome 
(8).  When  Geminius  arrived  in  Greece,  he  was  looked 
upon  by  Cleopatra  as  one  of  Octavia's  fpies.  She  there- 
fore ridiculed  him,  and  made  him  the  conflant  jeft  of 
the  table,  where  he  was  always  placed  at  the  lower 
end.  Geminius  patiently  endured  all  thefe  affronts  in 
hopes  flill  of  having  an  opportunity  to  fpeak  with  An- 
tony. At  lad  Antony,  indead  of  giving  him  a  private 
audience,  afked  him  one  night  at  a  full  table  what  it 
wa*s  brought  him  thither  ?  He  anfwered,  '  That  his 
'  bufintfs  ought  to  be  talked  of  in  their  (bber  hours, 
'  but  that  there  was  one  thing  which  he  knew  very  well 
'  whether  fober  or  drunk,  that  affairs  would  proceed 

*  much  better  if  Cleopatra  would  return  into  Egypt.'  At 
this  Antony  was  very  angry,  and  Cleopatra  (aid,    '  Ge- 
4  rninius   you  have  done  very  well  to  tell  us  this  impor- 

*  tant  tecret  without  being  put  to  the  rack.' 

A  few  days  after  this,  Geminius  made  his  efcape  to 
Rome.  And  many  more  of  Antony's  friends  were  driven 
from  him,  by  the  continual  infults  and  affronts  they  re- 
ceived from  Cleopatra's  flatterers.  Amongd  thefe  were 
Marcus  Silanus,  and  Dellius  the  hidorian.  Djllius  de- 
clared, that  *  he  was  afraid  of  his  life,  and  that  Glaucus 

*  the  phyfician  had  informed  him  of  Cleopatra's  delign 
'*  againd  him.'     She  was  angry  with  him  for  having  faid 

at  table    4  that  Antony's  friends  were  ferved  with  four 

'  'wine,' 
of  all  his  governments,  and  declared  an  enemy  to  the  Romans. 

Y  4  (9)  Thi. 
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while  Sarrnentus  at  Rome  drank  nothing  but 
4  Falernian.  (9)  This  Sarmentus  was  one  of  thofe  youths 
that  Casfar  entertained  for  his  pleafure,  fuch  as  the  Ro- 
mans call  Deliciae,  Caefar  was  no  fooner  in  readinefs, 
but  he  declared  war  againft  Cleopatra,  and  it  was  decreed 
that  Antony  fhould  be  deprived  of  that  government 
which  he  had  furrendered  to  a  woman.  Csfar  added, 

*  that  Cleopatra  had  fo  enfeebled  his  mind  by  amorous 
1  potions  that  it  was  not  Antony  who  was  to  manage  the 

*  war  againft  the  Romans,  but  Mardion  the  eunuch,  Pho- 
'  tinus,  Iras  Cleopatra's  wailing  woman,  and  Charmium, 
'  who  were  become  Antony's  counfellors  and  minifters 
'  of  ftatc/, 

It  is  faid  that  this  war  was  preceded  by  many  figns 
and  prodigies.  The  city  of  Pifaurum  upon  the  Adriatick 
fea,  where  Antony  had  fettled  a  colony,  was  fwallowed  up 
in  an  earthquake.  A  marble  ftatue  of  Antony,  at  Alba, 
fvveat  for  many  days  together ;  and  though  it  was  often 
wiped,  it  continued  (wearing.  Whilft  he  himfelf  was 
in  the  city  of  Patrse,  the  temple  of  Hercules  was  de- 
llroyed  by  lightning.  At  Athens,  the  ftatue  of  Bacchus 
was  by  a  violent  wind  blown  out  of  the  Gigantomachia 
(i),  and  carried  into  the  theatre.  Now  Antony  pretended 
to  derive  his  pedigree  from  Hercules,  and  profeffed  to 
imitate  Bacchus  in  his  way  of  life,  for  which  reafon,  as  we 
have  before  obferved,  he  was  called  the  young  Bacchus. 
The  fame  whirlwind  falling  at  Athens  upon  the  ColofTean 
ftatues  of  Eumenes  and  Attalus  called  the  Antonii,  threw 
down  them  alone  arrjongft  many  others  that  flood  equal- 
ly expofed.  And  in  Cleopatra's  royal  galley,  which  was 
called  Antonias,  a  ftrange  prodigy  happened.  Some  fwal- 
lows  had  built  in  theftern  of  the  vellel;  but  others  came 
and  beat  them  away,  and  deftroyed  their  young  ones. 

When  both  parries  had  prepared  themfelves  for  the  war, 
it  appeared  that  Antony  had  no  lefs  than  five  hundred 
Ihips  of  war,  many  of  which  had  eight  and  ten  ranks  of 
oars,  and  were  fo  richly  adorned,  that  they  feemed  de- 

figned 

(9)  This  is  the  Sarmentus  men-     of  a  combat  betwixt  him,    and 
tioned  by  Horace,  Sat.  v.  Lib.  i.     another  buffoon  called  Cicerrus. 
where  he  gives  us  the  defcription 

(0  A 
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figned  for  a  fhow  and  a  triumph.  His  land-forces  con- 
filled  of  a  hundred  thoufand  foot,  and  twelve  thoufand 
horfe  ;  and  he  was  allifled  by  many  kings  who  were  in 
fubjeciion  to  him.  Bocchus  of  Libya,  Tarcondemus  of 
the  upper  Cilicia,  Archelaus  of  Cappadocia,  Philadclphus 
of  Paphiagonia,  Mithridatesof  Commagena,  and  Adollas 
of  Thrace,  all  attended  him  in  the  war.  Many  others  who 
did  not  ferve  in  perfon,  fent  him  their  contributions  of 
forces,  Polemoof  Pont  us,  Malchus  of  Arabia,  Herod  of 
Judaea,  Amyntasof  Lycaonia,  and  Deiotartis  of  Galatia; 
the  King  of  Media  too  fent  him  a  confiderable  reinforce- 
ment. Casfar  had  two  hundred  and  fifty  fhips  of  war, 
eighty  thoufand  foot,  and  the  fame  number  of  horfc 
with  Antony.  Antony  had  under  his  command  all  that 
trad  of  land  which  lies  between  the  Euphrates  and  Ar- 
menia on  the  one  fide,  and  Illyria  and  the  Ionian  lea  on 
the  other.  Csefar's  government  extended  from  Illyria  to 
the  weflern  ocean,  and  from  the  ocean  to  theTufcan  and 
Sicilian  fea.  As  for  Africa,  Caelar  had  all  the  coaft  op- 
polite  to  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  as  far  as  the  pillars  of 
Hercules,  and  Antony  the  provinces  on  the  other  fide  of 
Cyrene,  reaching  as  far  as  Ethiopia. 

Antony  was  i'uch  a  ilave  to  Cleopatra,  that  though  he 
was  much  fuperior  to  the  enemy  in  land-forces,  yet  out 
of  complaifance  to  her,  he  rather  chofe  to  engage  by  fea, 
Ootwitnftanding  that  he  plainly  law  how  ill  his  navy  was 
fupplied  ;  for  his  captains  for  want  of  mariners  prerTed  in 
Greece,  which  had  been  exhaufted  long  before,  every  one 
they  met,  travellers,  grooms,  reapers,  and  even  boys; 
yet  for  all  this,  the  veiiels  had  not  their  complement,  but 
remained  in  a  very  ill  pl:ght  for  (ailing.  On  the  other 
hand  Caefar's  fhips  were  not  built  for  oftentafion  or  pomp; 
they  were  light  and  nimble,  well  manned,  and  fupplied 
with  all  neceflary  accommodations.  He  had  them 
ready  at  anchor  in  the  ports  of  Tarentum  and  Brundu- 
fium,  from  whence  he  lent  to  Antony  to  urge  him  not  to 
protract  the  time,  but  to  bring  up  his  forces,  offering 

to 

(i)  A  publick  edifice  in  Athens,     with  the  giants  was  reprefented 
where    the     battle   of  the   gods     in  painting. 

" 
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to  give  him  fecure  ports  for  his  fleet,  and  to  withdraw 
his  own  land-forces  from  the  lea  in  the  fpace  of  a  day's 
journey  on  horfeback  (2),  till  he  was  fafely  landed  and 
encamped.  Antony,  in  aniwer  to  this  bravado,  chal- 
lenged him  to  a  fingle  combat,  though  he  was  much 
the  older,  and  lent  him  word  that  if  he  would  not  ac- 
cept that,  he  would  meet  him  at  the  head  of  his  army 
in  the  Pharfalian  fields,  where  Caefar  and  Pompey  de- 
cided their  quarrel.  Whilfl  Antony  was  at  anchor  near 
Actium,  at  the  place  where  Nicopolis  now  (lands,  Caefar 
crofled  the  Ionian  fea,  and  made  himfelf  matter  of 
Toryne  a  place  in  Epirus.  Upon  this  Antony  was  in 
a  great  conllernation,  for  his  land-forces  were  not  yet  ar- 
rived; but  Cleopatra  turning  it  into  a  jeft,  faid,  *  A  ter- 
'  rible  thing  truly !  Caefar,  it  teems,  has  got  the  ladle  (3).' 
The  next  morning  as  (bon  as  it  was  light,  Antony 
perceiving  the  enemy  making  up  to  him,  and  fearing 
left  his  gallies,  being  fo  ill  provided,  would  not  be  able 
to  ftand  the  fhock,  armed  all  the  rowers,  and  placed 
them  upon  the  decks  to  make  a  mow  -,  the  oars  were 
flretched  out  on  each  fide  of  the  veflels ;  and  in  this 
poflure  he  failed  up  into  the  mouth  of  the  port  of  A&ium, 
as  though  he  were  in  all  points  provided  for  an  engage- 
ment. Caefar,  deceived  by  this  ftratagem,  retired.  It 
appears  alfo  that  Antony  fhewed  great  fkill  in  depriving 
the  enemy  of  water;  for  being  informed  that  there  was 
very  little,  and  that  unwholfome,  in  all  the  parts  adja- 
cent, he  furrounded  their  camp  with  forts  and  trenches, 
to  prevent  their  going  to  fetch  any  from  diftant  places. 
His  behaviour  to  Domitius  was  very  generous,  and 
much  againft  the  advice  of  Cleopatra  ;  for  when  he  had 
made  his  efcape  in  a  little  boat  to  Casfar,  having  then 
a  fever  upon  him,  Antony  although  he  could  not  but 
refent  it  highly,  fent  after  him  his  whole  equipage, 
with  his  friends  and  fervants.  Domitius  died  foon 
after,  full  of  remorfe  for  his  infidelity  and  defertion. 
Among  the  kings  alfo,  Amyntas  and  Deiotarus  went 

over 

(2)  i.  e.  Four  hundred    furlongs;  as  in  the  life  of  Cimon,  Vol- 
111.  p.  291. 

(3)  Toryne 
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over  to  Caefar.  Antony's  fleet  was  fo  unfortunate  in 
every  thing  that  was  undertaken,  and  fo  unfit  for  fer- 
vice,  that  he  was  obliged  to  think  once  more  of  trufting 
to  his  Lind-forces ;  and  Canidius,  who  commanded  the 
legions,  when  he  faw  in  what  danger  they  were,  chang- 
ed his  opinion,  and  now  advifed  Antony  to  fend  back 
Cleopatra,  and  to  retire  into  Thrace  or  Macedonia, 
there  to  decide  the  quarrel  in  a  land  fight,  and  the  rather 
became  Dicomes  King  of  theGetae  had  promifed  toafiift 
him  with  a  great  army.  He  added  further,  that  it  was 
not  any  difparagement  to  him  to  quit  the  fea  to  Caefar, 
who  during  the  Sicilian  wars  had  gained  fo  great  expe- 
rience in  tea  affairs  ;  but  that  on  the  contrary  it  would 
feem  very  abfurd  for  Antony,  who  had  fo  much  expe- 
rience in  land  wars,  and  commanded  fo  numerous,  well- 
difciplined  and  refolute  an  army,  to  weaken  it,  and  even 
render  it  ufelefs,  by  dit'perfing  it  in  (hips.  Yet  in  fpite 
of  all  thefe  remon (trances,  Cleopatra  prevailed  on  him  to 
hazard  all  in  a  fea  fight. .  For  (he  even  then  had  thoughts 
of  flying,  and  was  deliberating  not  how  to  aflirt  Antony 
in  obtaining  the  victory,  but  how  fhe  might  when  all 
was  loft,  make  her  efcape  with  the  greateft  fafety.  There 
was  a  long  neck  of  land,  which  from  Antony's  camp 
ran  into  the  lea,  where  his-  fleet  rode  at  anchor.  Here 
Antony  ufed  to  walk  to  vifit  his  fhips,  without  fufpedt- 
ir.g  any  danger.  But  Caefar  being  informed  by  one  of 
his  lervants  that  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  fur- 
prize  Antony  in  that  place,  immediately  ordered  a  party 
of  foldiers  to  lie  in  wait  for  him;  and  they  were  fo  near 
taking  him,  that  they  feized  the  perfon  that  walked  juft 
before  him  -,  and  had  they  not  rifen  too  haftily,  they 
would  have  certainly  feized  Antony  himfelf,  who  was 
forced  to  fly  with  the  utmoft  precipitation,  and  with 
great  dirnculty  eicaped. 

When  he  had  determined  to  engage  by  fea  he  fet  fire 
to  all  the  Egyptian  fhips  but  fixty  ;  and  the  bed  of  his 
gallies  from  three  ranks  of  oars  to  ten  he  manned  with 

•.'ii  ty 

(3)  Toryne  fignifies  a  ladle. 

(4)  Wu- 
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twenty  thoufand  foldiers,  and  two  thoufand  archers. 
Here  it  is  reported  that  a  centurion,  an  old  experienced 
officer,  who  had  fought  often  under  Antony,  and  had  his 
body  all  covered  with  wounds,  burfling  into  tears  as  he 
was  patting  by,  cried  out  to  him,  '  O  General,  why  do 
'  you  miftruR  thefe  wounds  and  this  (word,  fb  as  to  put 
'  your  confidence  in  rotten  wood?  Let  ./Egyptians  and 

*  fhcenicians  contend  at  tea,  but  give  us  the  land,  where 
'  we  have  been  accuftomed  to  fight,  ftanding  firm,  and 

*  refolved  either  to  conquer  or  die.'    To  this  Antony  an- 
fwered  nothing  -,  but  by  his  looks  and  the  motion  of  his 
hand  he  Teemed  to  bid  him,  be  of  good  courage,  and  fo 
patted  forwards.  He  himfelf,  however  had  no  good  opi- 
nion of  the  pofture  of  his  affairs  ;  fo  that  when  the  pilots 
were  for  leaving  their  fails  behind,   he  would'  not  fuffer 
it,  but  commanded  them  to  put  them  all  aboard,  faying, 
4  We  muft  not  let  one  enemy  efcape  us.' 

That  day,  and  the  three  following,  the  fea  ran  (b 
high  that  they  could  not  engage,  but  on  the  fifth  the 
weather  was  calm,  and  then  they  fought.  Antony  com- 
manded the  right  wing  in  conjunction  with  v  oplicola, 
Caelius  commanded  the  left,  and  Marcus  Octavius  and 
Marcus  Jufteius  the  center.  Casfar  gave  the  charge  of 
his  left  wing  to  Agrippa,  and  commanded  the  right  him- 
felf (4).  As  for  the  land-forces,  Canidius  commanded 
thofe  of  Antony,  and  Taurus  thofe  of  Caefar.  Both  armies 
were  drawn  up  on  the  more,  but  remained  quite  inactive. 
Antony  in  a  fmallveilel  went  from  one  mipto  another,  en- 
couraging his  foldiers,  and  advifing  them  to  ftand  firm, 
iince  by  reaibn  of  the  bulk  of  the  mips  they  might  keep 
themfelves  as  fleady  as  if  they  were  at  land.  He  com- 
manded the  maflers  of  his  mips  to  receive  the  enemy 
without  (lining,  but  lying  flill  as  at  anchor,  and  to 
keep  within  the  entrance  of  the  gulph.  It  is  f'aid  that 
as  Caefar  was  going  out  of  his  tent  before  day  in  order 
to  vifit  his  fleet,  he  met  a  man  driving  an  afs,  and  afk- 
ing  his  name,  the  man  knowing  who  he  was,  replied 
that  his  name  was  Eutychus  [i.  e.  Fortunate],  and  that 

his 

(4)  Plutarch  does  not  tell  us  here  who  commanded  the  center  ofOc- 

tavius's 
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his  afs's  name  was  Nicon,  [i.  e.  Conqueror].  For  this  rea- 
fon  when  Caefar  in  token  of  his  victory  afterwards  adorn- 
ed that  place  with  the  beaks  of  the  (hips  he  had  taken, 
he  caufed  two  flatues  of  brafs  to  be  erected  there,  one 
reprefenting  the  man,  and  the  other  his  als.  Having 
viewed  his  whole  fleet,  and  from  tire  right  wing  difco- 
vered  the  enemy's  pofture,  he  much  wondered  to  fee 
them  continue  motionlefs,  for  they  feemed  as  if  they 
were  lying  at  anchor.  He  was  of  that  opinion  a  good 
while,  which  made  him  keep  back  his  own  (hips  at  the 
diftance  of  about  eight  furlongs  from  the  enemy.  About 
noon  a  gale  blew  from  the  lea ;  and  Antony's  foldiers 
growing  impatirnt  of  delay,  and  trufting  to  the  bulk 
and  height  of  their  fhips,  which  they  thought  rendered 
them  invincible,  put  their  left  wing  in  motion.  Caefar 
beheld  this  with  great  fatisfaclion,  and  ordered  his  right 
wing  to  keep  back,  on  purpole  to  draw  the  enemy  as 
far  out  of  the  ftrait  as  pollible,  that  his  gallies,  which 
were  light  and  nimble,  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
furrounding  Antony's  heavy  (hips,  whofe  bulk,  and 
want  of  hands  in  proportion  to  their  f.ze,  made  them 
fluggifh,  and  unfit  for  aclion. 

When  the  fight  began  there  was  no  attempt  to  dafh 
the  fliips  againft  each  other  ;  becaufe  on  the  one  fide 
thole  of  Antony,  by  reafon  of  their  fize  and  weight,  were 
incapable  of  a  violent  motion,  without  which  no  breach 
can  be  made  upon  the  fhip  on  which  they  ftrike  ;  and 
on  the  other,  Caefar's  mips  were  fo  far  from  venturing  to 
run  their  heads  againft  the  heads  of  Antony's,  which  were 
all  armed  with  ftrong  and  (harp  beaks,  that  they  durft 
not  even  ftrike  againft  their  fides,  becaufe  they  would 
have  blunted  or  broke  the  beaks  that  (truck  againft 
them,  being  made  of  ftrong  fquare  pieces  of  timber 
fattened  together  with  mafTy  bars  of  iron.  So  that  this 
engagement  refembled  a  land  fight,  or,  to  fpeak  more 
properly,  the  attack  of  fome  fortified  place;  for  there 
were  always  three  or  four  velVelsof  Geiar's  about  one  of 
Antony's,  aflaulting  it  with  pikes,  javelins,  and  fiery 

darts, 

taviu.x's  fleet ;  but  it  feems  by  what  he  fays,  p.  350.  that  it  was  Ar- 
r minus.  (5)  This 
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darts,  whilfl:  Antony's  engines  poured  upon  them,  as 
from  wooden  towers,  weapons  of  all  kinds.  In  the 
mean  time  Agrippa  extended  his  left  wing  with  a  defign 
to  hem  in  the  enemy  ;  which  when  Poplicola  obferved  he 
found  himfelf  obliged  to  extend  his  wing  in  order  to 
prevent  him.  This  motion  feparated  him  from  the 
main  body,  which  was  put  into  diforder  by  it,  being  at 
the  fame  time  vigoroufly  preffed  by  Arruntius.  How- 
ever the  vidtory  ftill  remained  doubtful,  when  on  a  fud- 
den  the  fixty  (hips  belonging  to  Cleopatra  were  leen  to 
croud  all  their  fails,  and  to  fly  through  the  midft  of 
thofe  that  were  engaged ;  for  they  were  ported  behind 
thofe  bulky  fhips,  and  now  put  them  iato  diforder  by 
forcing  them  to  open,  and  make  way  for  them.  The 
enemy  were  greatly  furprized  when  they  law  them  with 
a  fair  wind  (leering  towards  Peloponnefus.  Here  Anto- 
ny's behaviour  was  far  below  the  character  of  a  Generator 
even  of  a  man,  and  mowed  that  he  had  totally  loft  the 
power  of  adting  from  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment, 
agreeably  to  thatobfervation  which  a  certain  peHon  ludi- 
crouily  made,  '  that  a  lover's  foul  lives  in  the  body  of 
4  another  '  (5) ;  for  as  if  he  had  been  really  a  part  of  her, 
and  therefore  neceflarily  to  be  carried  wherefoever  fhe 
went,  as  foon  as  he  faw  her  fhip  under  fail,  forgetting  eve- 
ry thing  elfe,  he  abandoned  and  betrayed  thole  who  were 
facrificing  their  lives  in  his  fervice,  and  put  himfelf 
aboard  a  galley  of  five  ranks  of  oars,  taking  with  him 
only  Alexander  of  Syria  and  Scellius,  to  follow  her  who 
had  long  lince  begun  his  ruin,  and  would  be  fure  to  ac- 
complifh  it.  When  me  perceived  him  following  her 
fhe  hung  out  a  fignal  from  her  fhip ;  and  as  foon  as  he 
was  come  up  with  her  he  went  aboard.  But  without  fee- 
ing her  or  being  feen  by  her,  he  went  and  fat  down  at 
the  head  of  the  fhip,  where  he  remained  lilently  mufing, 
and  holding  his  head  with  both  his  hands.  In  the  mean 
time,  Caefar's  light  (hips  that  were  in  purfuit  of  Antony* 
came  within  fight ;  but  Antony  commanding  his  piloc 
to  tack  about  and  make  up  towards  them,  they  all 

turned 

k)  This  was  a  faying  of  Cato  the  Cenfor.  Vol.  II.  p.  437- 

(6)  There 
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turned  back,  except  that  of  Eurycles  the  Lacedaemonian, 
who  from  the  deck  (hook  his  lance  at  him  in  a  threat- 
ening manner.  Antony  (landing  at  the  head  of  his  gal- 
ley, cried  out,  *  Who  art  thou  that  thuspurfueft  Antony  ?' 
4  I  am,'  laid  he,  '  Eurycles  the  (on  of  Lachares,  armed 
*  with  Caefar's  fortune  to  revenge  my  father's  death.'  This 
Lachares  had  been  beheaded  by  Antony  for  a  robbery. 
Eurycits  however  would  not  venture  to  attack  Antony, 
but  ran  with  his  full  force  upon  the  other  Admiral-galley, 
(for  there  were  too  mips  fo  diftinguifhed)  and  with  the 
blow  turned  her  round,  and  then  took  her  and  another 
fhip  wherein  was  all  Antony's  plate  and  furniture.  As 
foon  as  Eurycles  was  gone,  Antony  returned  to  his  pofture 
and  fat  lilent.  Having  continued  thus  for  three  days, 
either  through  anger  or  fhame  refuting  to  fee  Cleopatra, 
he  arrived  at  Taenarus.  There  the  women  who  ufed 
to  attend  them,  firft  brought  them  to  fpeak  to  each 
other,  then  to  fit  down  together  at  table,  and  at  lad 
perfuaded  them  to  lie  together.  By  this  time  (everal  of 
Ins  mips  of  burden,  and  fome  of  his  friends,  who  had 
efcaped  after  the  defeat,  came  up  to  him,  and  told  him 
that  his  fleet  was  quite  dellroyed,  but  that  they  believed 
his  land  forces  remained  entire.  Upon  this  he  fent 
meflengers  to  Canidius  ordering  him  to  march  his  army 
immediately  through  Macedonia  into  Afia  ;  and  being 
himlelf  determined  to  Vail  from  Tsenarus  into  Africa,  he 
gave  one  of  his  (hips  containing  a  very  large  fum  of 
money,  and  veflels  of  filver  and  gold  of  great  value, 
to  his  friends,  defiring  them  to  (hare  that  treafure 
amongfl  them,  and  provide  for  their  own  fafety.  But 
they  refufing  it  and  burfting  into  tears,  he  comforted 
them  in  the  mod  tender  and  affcdionate  manner, 
entreated  them  to  retire,  and  wrote  letters  in  their  be- 
half to  Theophilus  his  fteward  at  Corinth,  in  which  he 
recommended  it  to  him  to  provide  for  their  fecurity,  and 
keep  them  concealed,  till  they  could  make  their  peace 
with  Caviar.  This  Theophilus  was  the  father  of  Hip- 
parehus,  who  had  very  great  intereit  with  Antony,  but 
was  the  firft  of  all  his  freedmen  that  went  over  to  Caefar, 

he 
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he  fettled  afterward  at  Corinth.     In  this  pofture  were 
Antony's  affairs. 

As  for  his  fleet,  which  engaged  Caefar  before  Aclium, 
it  made  a  brave  defence  for  a  long  time;  till  at  laft 
having  differed  much  by  a  hard  gale  which  blew  full 
againtt  the  head  of  the  (hips,  it  was  forced  to  give  way 
about  four  in  the  afternoon.  There  were  not  above 
five  thouland  men  flain  in  the  whole  action  ,  but  Caefar 
took  three  hundred  (hips,  as  he  himfelf  informs  us. 
There  were  not  many  who  beheld  Antony's  flight ;  and 
it  feemed  incredible  at  firft  to  thofe  who  had  not  feen  it 
with  their  own  eyes.  They  could  not  be  brought  to 
believe  that  a  General  who  had  nineteen  legions  entire, 
and  twelve  thoufand  horfe,  could  fo  baiely  defert  them, 
and  he  efpccially,  who  had  fo  often  feen  fortune  in  all 
her  fhapes,  and  been  fo  accuftomed  to  changes.  His 
foldiers  who  paifionately  de fired  to  fee  him,  and  ftill 
fancied  he  would  appear  from  fome  part  or  other,  gave 
the  ftrongeft  teftimony  of  their  courage  and  fidelity ; 
for  when  they  were  convinced  that  he  was  fled  in  ear- 
ned, they  neverthelefs  kept  thernfelves  in  a  body  feven 
days  together  without  liftening  to  the  avnbafladors  fent 
to  them  by  Ceefar.  But  at  laft,  when  Canidius  who  com- 
manded them,  fled  from  the  camp  by  night,  and  the 
chief  officers  abandoned  them,  they  then  furrendered  to 
the  conqueror. 

After  this  great  fuccefs  Caefar  fet  fail  for  Athens  ;  and 
having  forgiven' the  Greeks,  he  made  a  diftribution  of 
the  corn  that  had  been  provided  for  the  war,  and  ftill 
remained,  among  their  cities,  which  were  reduced  to 
extreme  poverty,  having  been  robbed  of  their  money, 
their  flaves,  and  all  their  beafts  of  burden.  My  great 
grandfather  Nicarchus  uiecl  to  relate,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Chaeronea  having  no  nodes,  were  compelled  by 
ftripes  to  carry  a  certain  raeafure  of  corn  upon  their 
Ihoulders  to  the  fea-fide,  as  far  as  (6)  Anticyra.  But 

this 

(6)  There  were  two  towns  of  on  the  Maliack  gulph  in  Pthiotis. 
that  name,  one  fituated  on  the  It  is  the  former  that  is  mentioned 
gulph  of  Corinth,  and  the  other  here  by  Plutarch* 

(7)  It 
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this  was  done  but  once  ;  for  when  the  corn  was  mea- 
fured  out  a  fecond  time,  and  they  were  juft  ready  to 
take  it  up,  news  came  of  Antony's  defeat :  and  this  faved 
the  city  ;  for  immediately  the  commiflaries  and  all  the 
ibldiers  fled,  and  left  the  inhabitants  to  divide  the  corn 
among  themfelves. 

When  Antony  came  into  Libya,  he  fent 'Cleopatra  from 
the  town  of  Paraetonium  into  Egypt,  and  betook  himfelf 
to  a  melancholy  defart,  where  he  wandered  up  and 
down,  attended  only  by  two  companions.  One  of  them 
was  Ariftocrates  the  Greek  rhetorician,  and  the  other  that 
Lucilius  of  whom  it  has  been  mentioned  in  another  place, 
that  at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  in  order  to  favour  Brutus's 
efcape,  he  fufFered  himfelf  to  be  taken,  pretending  that 
he  was  Brutus  ;  and  being  faved  by  Antony,  he  was  fo 
fenfible  of  the  obligation,  that  he  never  forfook  him,  but 
remained  firm  to  him  to  the  very  Jaft. 

When  Antony   heard  that  he  who  commanded  his 
troops  in  Libya,  was  gone  over  to  Csefar,  he  attempted  to 
lay  violent  hands  upon  himfelf;    but  he  was  prevented 
by  his  friends,  and  conveyed  to  Alexandria,  where  he 
found  Cleopatra  bufied  in  a  very  great  and  bold  under- 
taking.    Between  the  Red-Sea  and  the  ^Egyptian  there  is 
an  Ifthmus  which  feparates  Afia  from  Africa,  and  which, 
in  the  narrowed  place,  is  about  three  hundred  furlongs 
over.     Cleopatra  had  formed  a  project  of  drawing  her 
gallies  over  this  neck  of  land  into  the  Red-Sea,  defigning 
with  all  her  riches  and  forces,  to  feek  fome  remote  coun- 
try, where  me  might  live  fecure  from  war  and  flavery. 
But  the  firft  gallies  which  were  carried  over  being  burnt 
by  the  Arabians  of  Petra  (7),  and  Antony  not  knowing 
but  that  the  army  before  Acbum  was  yet  entire,  (lie  de- 
fifted  from  her  enterprize,  and  gave  orders  for  fortifying 
all  the  avenues  of  her  kingdom.     Bat  Antony  leaving  the 
city  and  the  converfation  of  his  friends,    built  him  a 
houfe  near  Pharus,  upon  a  little  mount  which  he  had 

caft 

(7)  It  feetns  from  Dion's  ac-  hauled  over  the  Ifthmua,  but  ionic 
count  that  the  veflels  burnt  by  the  that  had  been  built  on  that  fide. 
Arabians  were  not  thofe  llie  had  Lib.  51. 

VOL.    V.  Z  (8)  Dion 
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caft  up  in  the  Tea  ^  and  there  fecluding  himfelf  from  the 
company  of  mankind,  he  refolved  to  imitate  the  life  of 
Timon,  becaufe  he  had  been  treated  in  the  fame  manner ; 
and  having  like  him,  met  with  nothing  but  ingratitude 
.and  perfidy  from  thofe  who  had  the  highefh  obligations 
to  him,  he  determined  to  hate  and  miftrufl  all  man- 
kind. 

This  Timon  was  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  as  may  be  feen  by  the 
comedies  of  Ariftophanes  and  Plato,  in  which  he  is  fati- 
rized  for  his  morofenenefs  and  hatred  of  mankind.  This 
man  avoided  and  defpifed  the  converfe  of  every  one ; 
yet  when  he  met  Akibiades,  who  was  at  that  time  very 
young,  but  of  a  bold  enterprizing  temper,  he  would 
falute  him  with  great  kindnefs  and  civility.  Apeman- 
tus  was  afloni  fried  at  this  preference,  and  afked  Timon 
the  reafpn  of  it ;  c  I  love  him,'  replied  he,  t  becaufe  I 
'  know  that  he  will  be  the  occafion  of  infinite  mifchief  to 
4  the  Athenians.'  He  never  admitted  any  one  into  his 
company  but  this  Apemantus ;  and  him  he  would  now  and 
then  converfe  with,  becaufe  he  was  much  of  the  fame  hu- 
mour, and  a  zealous  imitator  of  his  way  of  life.  One  day 
at  the  celebration  of  the  feflival  called  Choes,  they  two 
were  eating  together,  and  Apemantus  faid  to  him,  '  O  Ti- 
*  mon,  this  is  a  pleafant  feaft  :  It  would  be  fo  indeed',  an- 
fwered  he,  4  if  thou  wert  away.'  It  is  further  faid  of  him, 
that  another  day  in  a  full  affembly  he  mounted  the  tribu- 
nal ;  and  the  novelty  of  the  thing  having  caufed  a  gene- 
ral filence  and  attention,  he  addreffed  himfelf  to  the  people 
in  the  following  manner.  i  O  Athenians ;  in  a  fmall  court- 
1  yard  belonging  to  my  houfe  there  grows  a  fig-tree,  on 
which  feveral  citizens  have  already  been  pleafed  to  hang 
themfelves.  Now  as  I  have  thoughts  of  building  on  that 
fpot,  I  could  not  omit  giving  you  this  publick  notice, 
that  if  any  more  among  you  have  a  mind  to  hang  your- 
felves  upon  my  tree,  you  may  do  it  fpeedily  before  it  is 
deftroyed.'  After  his  death  he  was  buried  near  Halse  on 
the  fea-coafl.  The  earth  happening  to  give  way  round 
his  monument,  the  water  broke  in,  and  made  it  inaccef- 
fible.  The  following  infcription  was  engraven  on  it. 

A  wretch 
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A  wretch  -with  grief  and  rage  oppreft, 
At  length  releas'd^  here  finds  his  reft. 
Ajk  not  his  name.     Jove'j  thunder  ft r ike 
Tou  all,  for  ye  are  rogues  alike. 

This  epitaph  was  faid  to  be  made  by  himfelf  in  his  life- 
time. That  which  was  more  generally  known  was  made 
by  Callimachus. 

Timon  I  am  who  hated  man  ;   go  on  ; 
Curfey  curfe  your  fill;  but  only  get  you  gone. 

Thus  much  of  Timon,  of  whom  many  more  particulars 
might  be  related. 

Canidius  himfelf  brought  Antony  word  of  the  lofs  of 
his  army  near  Aftium.  At  the  fame  time  he  was  informed 
by  other  hands,  that  Herod  of  Judaea,  who  had  under 
his  command  fome  cohorts  and  legions,  had  declared 
for  Caefar ;  that  the  other  kings  and  princes  had  done 
the  fame  -,  and  that  in  a  word  all,  except  thofe  who  were 
near  his  perfon,  had  deferted  him.  All  this  did  not  in 
the  lead  move  him  ;  but  quitting  all  hope  that  he  might 
be  rid  of  all  care,  he  left  his  habitation  by  the  fea-fide, 
which  he  called  his  Timonium,  and  was  received  by  Cleo- 
patra into  her  palace.  Immediately  the  whole  city  was 
immerfed  in  pleafure,  largefles  were  given  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  feafting  and  drinking  were  the  employment  of 
every  one  :  for  he  now  regiftered  Cleopatra's  fon  by  Cae- 
fan  among  the  young  men  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  he  gave 
Antyllus,  his  eldeft  fon  by  Fulvia,  the  manly  gown, 
which  was  a  long  robe  without  the  purple  border ;  fb 
that  on  account  of  thefe  ceremonies  the  city  of  Alexan- 
dria abounded  for  many  days  with  (hows,  feftivals,  and 
every  kind  of  amufement.  As  for  themfelves,  they  dif- 
folved  the  fociety  of  the  Amimetobii,  or  '  inimitable  livers,1 
and  inflituted  another  in  its  place  nothing  inferior  to 
the  former  in  fplendor  and  luxury,  and  called  it  the  Syna- 
pothamimeni,  or  4  companions  in  death.'  Their  friends 
entered  into  this  fociety,  and  parted  their  time  in  all  man- 
ner of  pleafure,  treating  one  another  by  turns.  Not- 
v/ithflanding  this,  Cleopatra  was  curious  in  making  a  col- 

'/.    :  lection 
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lection  of  all  forts  of  poifonous  drags  ;  and  being  defir- 
ous  to  know  which  of  them  were  the  leaft  painful  in  the 
operation,  fhe  ordered  them  to  be  tried  upon  fuch  as 
were  condemned  to  die.  But  finding  that  thofe  poifons 
which  had  a  quick  effect  caufed  violent  pains  and  con- 
yulfions,  and  that  the  milder  were  very  flow  in  their 
operation,  me  applied  herfelf  to  the  examination  of  ve- 
nomous creatures,  and  caufed  different  kinds  of  them 
to  be  applied  to  different  perfons  in  her  prefence.  This 
was  her  daily  practice  ;  and  at  lafl  me  found  that  nothing 
was  comparable  to  the  bite  of  the  afp,  which,  without 
caufing  the  leaft  convulfion  or  even  a  groan,  produced 
a  heavinefs  in  the  head,  and  a  defire  to  fleep,  which 
was  attended  with  a  gentle  fweat  on  the  face,  and  a 
gradual  ftupefaction  of  all  the  fehfes  ;  fo  that  they  who 
were  thus  affected,  feemed  uneafy  at  being  diflurbed  or 
awakened,  like  thofe  who  are  in  a  profound  natural 
fleep. 

They  both  fent  ambaifadors  to  Caefar  in  Afia  :  Cleo- 
patra petitioned  for  the  kingdom  of  ./Egypt  in  favour  of 
her  children  ;  and  Antony  defired  that  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  live  as  a  private  man  in  JEgypt,  or  if  that 
were  thought  too  much,  that  he  might  retire  to  Athens. 
But  as  moil  of  their  friends  had  forfaken  them,  and  few 
remained  in  whom  they  could  confide,  they  were  forced 
to  employ  Euphronius,  their  children's  tutor,  in  that  em- 
bafly.  For  Alexas  of  Laodicea,  who  by  the  recommen- 
dation of  Timagenes  became  acquainted  with  Antony  at 
Rome,  who  had  the  greateft  interefl  with  him  of  any  of 
the  Grecians,  and  was  the  mofb  fuccefsful  of  all  the  in- 
ftruments  Cleopatra  made  ufe  of  for  difpofing  Antony 
upon  all  occafions  to  her  purpofes,  and  for  making  him 

break 

(8)  Dion  calls  him  Thyrfus.  But  tyllus  back  without  granting  him 

Plutarch  forgets  in  this  place  to  any  thing  ;    and  it  was  after  this 

mention    the   other   anibalfadors  that  Augultus  fearing  letl  defpair 

fent  by  Antony  and  Cleopatra  to  fhould  drive  Antony  upon  a  refo- 

Auguftus,  by  whom   they  made  lution  of  paffing  into  Gaul,    or 

him  an  offer  of  immenfe  treafures.  Spain,  to  continue  the  war  there, 

At  iaft  Antony  lent  .his  own  fon  or  provoke  him  to  burn  all  the 

Antyllus  with  large  fums  in  gold,  wealth  Cleopatra  had  been  amaf- 

Caefar  cook  the  gold,  but  fent  An-  fing,  fent  this  Thyreus,  or  Thyr- 
fus, 
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break  the  refSlutions  lie  fometimes  made  in  favour  of 
Odavia,  had  been  fent  to  Herod  by  Antony,  to  keep  that 
Prince  fteady  in  his  interefl.  But  inftead  of  that  he  be- 
trayed his  matter,  continued  in  Herod's  court,  and  had  the 
impudence  to  prefent  himfelf  to  Caefar,  thinking  his  per- 
fon  fafe  under  Herod's  protection.  This  however  proved 
of  no  fervice  to  him;  for- Caefar  .immediately  threw  him 
into  prifon,  and  foon  after  fent  him  loaded  with  chains 
into  his  own  country,  where  he  ordered  him  to  be  put 
to  death  ;  fo  that  Antony  had  at  lead  before  he  died  the 
fatisfadion  of  feeing  Alexas  punifhed  for  his  infidelity  to 
him. 

Caefar  rejected  Antony's  petition,  but  fent  word  to  Cleo- 
patra, that  me  might  expect  every  favour  from  him,- pro- 
vided me  put  Antony  to  death,  or  banifhed  him  out  of  her 
dominions.  At  the  fame  time  he  fent  to  her  one  of  his 
own  freedmen  named  Thyreus  (8),  a  man  of  no  mean  abi- 
'  lities,  and  not  unlikely  to  fucceed,  coming  from  a  young 
commander  to  a  vain  woman  who  had  a  very  high  opinion 
of  her  beauty  (9).  This  man  received  audiences  longer 
and  more  frequent  than  ordinary,  and  being  honoured 
with  peculiar  marks  of  diflindion,  made  Antony  jealous ; 
ip  that  he  ordered  him  firfl  to  be  whipped,  and  then  fent 
him  back  to  Caefar,  with/letters  fignifying,  '  that  his  info- 
'  lent  behaviour  had  provoked  him  at  a  time  when  his 
4  calamities  made  him  too  prone  to  anger.  But,  added  he, 
'  if  you  are  angry  at  what  I  have  done,  you  have  in  your 
'  power  Hipparchus,  one  of  my  freedmen,  whom  you 
'  may  ufe  in  the  fame  manner  if  you  pleafe,  and  then  we 
'  mall  be  upon  equal  terms.'  From  this  moment  Cleopatra, 
that  me  might  make  fome  atonement  for  her  own  in- 
difcretion,  and  allay  his  jealoufy,  behaved  towards  him 

with 

fus  to  Alexandria.  woman  wliofe  ambition  it  was  to 

(9)    This  paflage  ought   to  be  be    beloved    by   the    whole  fex, 

explained  by  another  in  Dion,  who  might  be  fo  weak  as  to  fwallow 

fays  that  Thyreus  was  intlrufted  the  bait,  and  be  perfuaded  to  kill 

to  fpeak  in  a  friendly  manner  to  Antony,  and  relerve  herfelt-  tor 

Cleopatra,  and  to  infinuate   that  him.     This  conjecture  was  not 

Caefar  was  captivated  with   her  ill  founded,  for  Cleopatra  began 

beauty.   For  that  Prince  flattered  to  liiten  to  Thyreus. 
himfelf  with  the  thoughts  that  a 

Z3  (i)Thofe 
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with  the  utmoft  tendernefs  and  refpeft.  When  her  birth- 
day came,  (he  kept  it  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  their  de- 
plorable fortune ;  but  his  was  obferved  with  great 
fplendor  and  magnificence,  fo  that  many  of  the  guefts 
fat  down  poor,  and  went  home  wealthy. 

After  the  defeat  of  Antony,  Agrippa  wrote  many  let- 
ters to  Csefar,  to  let  him  know  that  his  prefence  was  ne- 
ceflary  at  Rome.  For  this  reafon  the  war  was  deferred 
for  foms  time ;  but  the  winter  being  over,  Caefar  himfelf 
marched  againft  Antony  by  the  way  of  Syria,  and  his 
lieutenants  through  Africa.  Pelufmm  being  taken,  there 
was  a  report  that  the  town  had  been  delivered  to  Caefar 
by  Seleucus  not  without  the  confent  of  'Cleopatra.  But  me 
to  juftify  herfelf  gave  up  into  Antony's  hands  the  wife 
and  children  of  Seleucus.  She  had  caufed  to  be  built, 
joining  to  the  temple  of  Ifis,  fome  magnificent  monu- 
ments of  an  extraordinary  height  (i).  Thither  fhe  re- 
moved her  treafure,  her  gold,  filver,  emeralds,  pearls," 
ebony,  ivory,  cinnamon  ;  to  all  which  fhe  added  a  vaft 
quantity  of  flax,  and  a  great  number  of  torches.  This 
put  Caefar  in  great  pain  for  the  fake  of  that  immenfe 
wealth,  and  made  him  afraid  left  in  a  defperate  fit  (he 
Ihould  fet  fire  to  it  all,  and  confume  it.  For  this  rea- 
fon he  was  daily  fending  meflengers  to  her,  who  were  to 
flatter  her  with  hopes  of  a  gentle  and  honourable  treat- 
ment ;  and  in  the  mean  time  he  haftened  to  the  city  with 
his  army. 

Upon  his  arrival  he  incamped  near  the  Hippodrome  : 
but  Antony  making  a  fierce  fally,  routed  the  horfe,  and 
beat  them  back  into  their  trenches,  and  then  returned 
with  great  fatisfaclion  to  the  palace.  There  meeting 
Cleopatra,  armed  as  he  was,  he  kifled  her,  and  recom- 
mended to  her  favour  a  brave  foldier,  who  had  figna- 
lized  himfelf  in  that  day's  adiorr.  She  prefented  him 
with  a  cuirafs  and  helmet  of  gold  ;  which  he  having  re- 
ceived, went  that  very  night  and  furrendered  himfelf  to 
Casfar.  After  this  Antony  fent  a  challenge  to  Caefar  to 

fight 

(i)  Thofe  princes  did  not  build  them  after  their  deceaie ;  they 
monuments  with  a  view  only  to  were  large  capacious  buildings, 
have  their  bodies  deposited  in  containing  lofty  magnificent  a- 

partments, 
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fight  him  in  fingle  combat ;  to  which  Caelar  anfwered, 
4  That  Antony  might  find  feveral  other  ways  to  end  his 
%<  life.'  Wherefore  conferring  with  himfelf,  that  he  could 
not  die  more  honourably  than  in  battle,  he  refolved  to  at- 
tack Caefar  both  by  fea  and  land  at  once.  It  is  faid  that 
that  night  at  flipper  he  commanded  his  fervants  4  to  enter- 
4  tain  him  in  the  bell  manner  they  could,  and  fill  out  his 
*  wine  plentifully,  becaufe  it  was  uncertain  whether  it 
'  would  be  in  their  power  to  render  the  fame  office  to  him 
1  to-morrow ;  fmce  they  might  become  fervants  to  a  new 
4  mafler,  and  he  lie  extended  on  the  earth,  a  ufelefs  corpfe, 
1  a  very  nothing.'  His  friends  who  were  about  him  wept 
to  hear  him  talk  in  this  manner  ;  which  he  perceiving, 
told  them,  he  mould  not  lead  them  out  to  fight  with  grea- 
ter expectation  of  an  honourable  death,  than  of  a  glo- 
rious victory.  At  the  dead  of  night,  when  the  whole  city 
was  in  a  deep  filence  and  concern,  through  apprehenfion 
of  the  event  of  the  next  day,  on  a  fudden  was  heard  the 
found  of  all  forts  of  mufical  inflruments,  and  a  noife  like 
that  which  proceeds  from  the  exclamations  and  the  an- 
tick  dances  of  a  troop  of  Bacchanals.  This  tumultuous 
proceflion  feemed  to  traverfe  the  whole  city,  and  with  a 
noife  ftill  louder  than  before,  to  go  out  at  the  gate  which 
was  nearefl  to  the  enemy.  Thofe  who  reflected  upon  this 
prodigy  fuppofed  it  to  fignify,  that  Bacchus,  the  God 
whom  Antony  had  always  particularly  fludied  to  imitate, 
had  now  forfaken  him. 

As  foon  as  it  was  light,  he  marched  with  his  infantry 
out  of  the  city,  and  polled  them  upon  a  rifing  ground, 
from  whence  he  faw  his  fleet  make  up  to  the  enemy. 
There  he  flood  in  expectation  of  the  event.  But  as 
foon  as  ever  the  fleets  came  nigh  to  each  other,  his 
mips  firfl  faluted  Caefar's  with  their  oars,  and  the  falu- 
tation  being  returned,  both  fleets  prefently  joined,  and 
with  all  their  force  rowed  up  towards  the  city.  Antony 
had  no  fooner  feen  this,  but  the  horfe  dcferted  him  in 
like  manner,  and  furrendered  themfelves  to  Caefar ;  and 

his 

partments,  as  appears  from  the  account  Herodotus  has  given  us  of 
thofe  ftruclures. 

Z  4  (2)   And 
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his  foot  being;  defeated,  he  retired  into  the  city,'  crying 
out, '  That  Cleopatra  had  betrayed  him  to  thofe  with  whom 
'  he  was  fighting  only  for  her  fake.'  She  fearing  the  effects 
of  his  fury  and  defpair,  fled  to  her  monument,  and  fecu- 
ring  it  as  faft  as  me  could  with  bars  and  bolts,  fen£ 
mefiengers  to  Antony  to  tell  him  that  me  was  dead.  He 
fuppofing  it  to  be  true,  cried  out,  '  Now  Antony,  what 
'  haft  thou  to  do  in  this  world  ?  Fate  has  {hatched  away 
'  the  only  caufe  for  which  thou  couldftdefire  to  live.'  Then 
going  into  his  chamber,  and  opening  his  coat  of  mail,  he 
{'aid,  '  I  am  not  troubled,  O  Cleopatra,  to  be  at  prefent 
4  bereaved  of  thee,  for  I  mail  fcon  be  with  thee  ;  but  this 

*  afflicts  me,  that  I,  fo  great  a  commander,  mould  be  infe- 
'  rior  in  magnanimity  to  a  woman,'    Hehad  at  that  time 
attending  him  a  faithful  fervant,  whofe  name  was  Eros.  He 
had  engaged  him  formerly  to  kill  him  when  he  mould  think 
it  neceilary,  and  now  he  required  him  to  perform  his  pro- 
mife.     Eros  drew  his  fword  as  defigning  to  kill  him  ^  but 
iiiddenly  turning  about  he  flew  himfelf,  and  fell  down  at 
his  mailer's  feet.     '  This,  Eros,  was  nobly  done,  faid 
'  Antony ;  fmce  thou  hadft  not  the  heart  to  kill  thy  mailer, 
'  thou  haft  inflrudted  him  what  he  ought  to  do  by  thy  own 

*  example.'     He  then  plunged  his  fword   into  his  own 
bowels,    and   threw   himfelf  upon   a  couch  that  flood 
near  him.     However  the  wound  was  not  fo  deep  as  to 
caufe  immediate  death ;  and  the  blood  flopping  a  little 
as  he  lay  upon  the  couch,  he  came  by  degrees  to  him  • 
felf,  and  entreated  thofe  who  were  near  him,  to  put  him 
out  of  his  pain ;  but  they  all  fled  out  of  the  chamber, 
and   left  him  bewailing   and    tormenting  himfelf,    till 
Diomedes,  lecretary  to  Cleopatra,  came  to  him,  having 
been  commanded  by  his  miflrefs  to  bring  him  to  her  in 
the  monument.     When  Antony  underftood  fhe  was  flill 
alive,   he  commanded  his  fervants  with  a  great  deal  of 
ardour  to  take  him  up ;  and  they  bore  him  in  their  arms 
to  the  door  of  the   monument.     Cleopatra  would  not 
open   the   door  ^  but  looking  from  a   window,  fhe   let 
down  cords,  to  which  Antony  been  faflened,  fhe  and 
her  two  women,  who  were  all  that  were  fuffered  to  enter 
the  monument,  drew  him  up.     They  who  were  prefent 

faid 
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faid  that  nothing  could  be  more  moving  than  that  fpec- 
tacle.  Antony  all  covered  with  blood,  and  in  the  agonies 
of  death,  was   hoifled   up,  flretching  out  his  hands  to 
Cleopatra,  while  he  continued  for  a  confiderable  time 
fufpended  in  the  air.     For  this  was  no  eafy  talk  for  the 
women  ;  and  it  was  at  laft  accomplifhed  with  great  dif- 
ficulty, Cleopatra  herfelf  exerting  the  utmofl  force  of  her 
arms,  and  {training  every  feature  of  her  face  with   the 
violence  of  the  effort,  while  thofe  who  flood  below  endea- 
voured to  animate  her  and  feemed  to  fhare  in  the  toil  me 
underwent.  When  (he  had  got  him  up,  and  laid  him  on 
a  bed,  (he  rent  her  clothes  as  (he  flood  over  him,  fmote 
and  wounded  her  bread,  and  wiping  the  blood  from  his 
face,  4  called  him  her  Lord,  her  hufband,  her  Emperor,' 
and  feemed  to  have  forgot  her  own  miferable  condition, 
lo  intent  was  (he  upon  his  misfortunes.    Antony  having 
comforted  her  as  well  as  he  could,  called  for  fome  wine 
to  drink,    either  becaufe  he  was  thirfty,  or  becaufe  he 
imagined  it  might  put  him  the  fooner  out  of  pain.  When 
he  had  drunk,  he  advifed  her  to  take  her  own  affairs  into 
confideration,  to  confult  her  fafety  as  far  as  it  was  con- 
fiflent  with   her   honour,  and   to   truft  Proculeius  pre- 
ferably   to   the  other  friends  of  Casfar.     He   told  her 
*  that  flie  mould  not  pity  him  for  this  late  turn  of  fortune, 
c«but  rather  rejoice  in  remembrance  of  his  part  happinefs, 
'  fince  he  had  been  of  all  men  the  mpfl  illuflrious  and 
'  powerful,  and  now  fell  not  inglorioufly,  for  as  he  was 
'  a  Roman,  he  was  conquered  only  by  a  Roman.'     He 
was  juil  expiring  when  Proculeius  arrived  from  Caefar. 
For  when  Antony  had  wounded  himfelf,  and  was  carried 
to  Cleopatra,  Dercetcelis,  one  of  his  guards,  took  up  his 
fword,  and  hid  it,  and  prefently  after  ran  away  to  Casfar 
with  the  firfl  news  of  Antony's  death,  and  (hewed  him 
the  bloody  fword      Caefar   upon   this  news  retired  into 
the  inner  part  of  his  tent,  and  fhed  fome  tears  in  remem- 
brance of  one  who  had  been  his  kinfman,  his  collegue, 
and  his  companion  in  fo  many   battles,  and  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  fuch  important  affairs.     Then  taking  with 
him  the  letters  he  had  wrote  to  Antony,  and  the  anfwers 
he  had  received  from  him,  he  called   his  friends  toge- 
ther, 
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ther,  and  read  them  in  their  prefence,  to  fhew  them 
with  how  much  equity  and  moderation  he  had  always 
treated  Antony,  and  what  fierce  and  arrogant  anlwers 
he  had  received  from  him  in  return.  After  this  he  fent 
Proculeius  to  ufe  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  get  Cleopatra 
alive  into  his  power ;  for  he  was  afraid  of  lofing  a  great 
treafure;  and  confidered  befides  that  (he  would  be  one 
of  the  moft  glorious  ornaments  of  his  triumph.  But 
me  refufed  to  confer  with  Proculeius  any  otherwife  than 
from  within  her  monument ;  while  he  flood  on  the  out- 
fide  of  the  gate,  which  was  ftrongly  barred  ;  but  there 
being  fome  crevices  in  it  they  could  hear  each  other  very 
diftinctly.  Her  demand  was,  that  her  kingdom  might  be 
given  to  her  children;  and  he  advifed  her  to  fear  nothing, 
but  chearfully  to  commit  her  affairs  to  Caelar.  When 
he  had  thoroughly  obferved  the  place,  he  returned  and 
made  his  report  to  Caefar,  who  fent  Callus  to  confer  with 
her  a  fecond  time.  Gallus  coming  up  to  the  gate,  talk- 
ed with  her,  and  contrived  to  lengthen  out  the  confe- 
rence as  much  as  he  could.  In  the  mean  time  Procu- 
leius having  fixed  his  fcaling  ladders  to  the  wall,  entered 
in  at  that  window  through  which  the  women  had  pulled 
up  Antony,  and  being  followed  by  two  fervants,  went 
immediately  down  to  the  door  where  Cleopatra  was  dif- 
ccuiiing  with  Gallus.  One  of  the  women  who  w&s 
Unit  up  in  the  monument  with  her,  crying  out,  '  O 

*  wretched   Cleopatra,    thou  art    taken!'    fbe    turned 
about,  and  fpying  Proculeius,  attempted  to  ftab  herfelf 
with  a  dagger,  which  hung  at  her  girdle.  But  Proculeius 
running  up  to  her,  and  feizing  her  with  both  his  hands, 
faid,  '  Cleopatra,  you  wrong  both  yourfelf  and  Caelar, 
'  by  attempting  to  rob  him  of  fo  fair  an  occafion  of 
'  fhewing  his  clemency,  and  by  thus  reprefenting  him 
'  as   perfidious  and  implacable,   who  is  the  moft  mild 

*  and  generous  of  men.'     At  the  fame  time  he  forced 
the  dagger  from  her,  and  examined  her  robe  for  fear 
any  poiibn    might  be   hid   there.     After  this,    Caefar 

fent 

(2)  And    yet   this  Philoftratus     Utica,  on  account  of  his  philofo- 
was  highly    valued    by  Cato   of    phy,  as  Plutarch  tells  us  in  the 

life 
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fent  Epaphroditus,  one  of  his  freedmen,  with  orders  to 
treat  her  with  all  the  gentlenets  and  civility  imaginable, 
but  to  take  great  care  that  he  left  her  no  opportunity 
of  deftroying  herfelf. 

Caefar  then  made  his  entry  into  Alexandria,  with  Areus 
the  philoiopher  by  his  fide,  holding  him  by  the  hand  and 
talking  with  him,  that  he  might  be  more  valued  and 
efteemed  by  his  fellow-citizens,  when  they  obferved  how 
much  he  was  honoured  by  Caefar.  When  he  was  come 
into  the  Gymnafium,  he  mounted  a  tribunal,  wrnch  had 
been  prepared  for  that  purpofe  i  from  whence  he  com- 
manded the  citizens,  who  in  great  fear  and  confternation 
lay  proftrate  at  his  feet,  tofland  up,  and  told  "them, '  That 
fc  he  forgave  all  the  people  of  Alexandria  ;  Fird,  for  the 
'  fake  of  Alexander,  their  founder;  fecondly,  for  the 
'  fake  of  the  city  itfelf,  the  magnitude  and  beauty  of 
4  which  he  greatly  admired  ;  and  thirdly,  to  gratify  his 
'  friend  Areus.*  Such  were  the  honours  conferred  by 
Caefar  upon  Areus,  who  by  his  interceffion  obtained  the 
pardon  of  many  particular  perfons  befides.  Among  thefe 
was  Philoftratus,  a  man  of  all  the  profellors  of  eloquence 
the  mod  famed  for  his  extemporary  fpeeches ;  but  he 
having  unjuftly  pretended  to  be  of  the  Academick  left, 
and  his  morals  being  deteded  by  Cedar,  he  rejected 
Areus's  petition  in  his  favour  (2;.  Notwithdanding  this, 
Philodratus  fufFering  his  white  beard  to  grow,  and  wrap- 
ping himfelf  up  in  a  mourning  cloak,  was  always  at 
Areus's  heels  repeating  this  verfe, 

The  'wife,    if  wife   indeed,    will  fave  the  ivife, 

Caefar  when  he  heard  of  this  gave  him  his  pardon, 
rather  to  fkreen  Areus  from  any  ill-will  he  might  con- 
trad  on  his  account,  than  to  deliver  Philoftratus  himfelf 
from  his  fears. 

As  to  Antony's  children,  Antyllus  his  elded  by  Fulvia, 
being  betrayed  by  his  tutor  Theodorus,  was  put  to  death. 
While  the  foldiers  were  cutting  off  his  head,  his  tutor 

dole 

life  of  Cato. 

(3)  This 
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ftole  a  jewel  of  great  value  which  he  wore  about  his 
neck,  and  fewed  it  up  in  his  girdle.  When  he  was 
charged  with  it,  he  denied  the  fact;  but  the  jewel  be- 
ing found  upon  him,  he  was  crucified.  As  for  Cleopa- 
tra's children,  Caefar  fet  a  guard  upon  them  and  their 
governors,  allowing  them  very  honourably  for  their 
maintenance.  Caelario,  who  is  reported  to  have  been 
the  fon  of  C'aefar  the  Dictator,  was  fent  by  his  mother 
with  a  great  fum  of  money,  through  ./Ethiopia  into  In- 
dia i  but  his  governor  named  Rhodon,  being  juft  like 
Theodoras,  peffuaded  him  to  turn  back,  telling  him 
that  Caefar  defigned  to  make  him  King  of  JEgypt.  While 
Caefar  was  confuting  what  was  beft  to  be  done  with 
him,  it  is  reported  that  Areus  faid, 

Ihfirm  the  flat  e  where  -many  Csefars   rule!    (3) 

So  that  he  was  killed  foon  after  the  death  of  Cleopatra. 
Many  Kings  and  great  commanders  petitioned  Caefar 
for  the  body  of  Antony,  that  they  might  bury  it  ;  but 
he  would  not  take  it  away  from  Cleopatra,  who  inter- 
red it  with  her  own  hands  with  the  greatefl  fplendor 
and  magnificence,  fhe  being  allowed  to  fpend  what  me 
pleafed  in  the  funeral.  The  excefs  of  her  affliction, 
and  the  pain  fhe  felt  in  her  bread,  which  became  in- 
flamed and  ulcerated  from  the  blows  fhe  gave  it  in  the 
tranfports  of  her  forrovv,  threw  her  into  a  fever.  She 
rejoiced,  at  having  fuch  a  pretext  for  abftaining  from 
food,  and  hoped  by  this  means  to  put  an  end  to  her 
life  without  any  trouble  or  interruption.  The  phyfi- 
cian  in  whom  (he  chiefly  confided  was  Olympus  ;  to  him 
fhe  communicated  this  defign,  and  made  ufe  of  his 
advice,  as  he  himfelf  tells  us  in  the  fhort  account  he 
has  left  of  thofe  tranfadions.  But  Caefar  fufpeding  her 
defign,  threatened  to  treat  her  children  with  feverity  ; 

and 


(3)  This  is   a   parody  of  that     TroXvKouo-ccpri  being   put  inftead    of 
yerle  in  the  fecond  book  of  Ho-     9roXt>xoip«n». 
iner's  Iliad  ;  (4)  Dion  fays  that  fhe  received 

him  in  a  room  magnificently  fur- 

Infirm  the  (late  where  many     nifhed,  that   fhe   herfelf  was  ly- 
fofereigns  rule!  ing  on  a  very  rich  bed,  but  tha.t 

her 
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and  by  thefe  threats  her  refolution  was  fubdued,  fo, 
that  fhe  patiently  took  whatever  food  or  phyhck  was 
offered  to  her. 

A   few  days  after  Caefar  himfelf  came  to  make  her 
a.  vilit,  and  to  comfort  her.     (4)  She  was  then  lying 
*on  a  couch  in  a  negligent  forlorn  condition.     As  foon. 
as  he  entered,  though  fhe  had  nothing  on  but  a  fingle 
tunick,  (he  arofe,    and  threw  herfelf  at  his  feet.     Her 
face  was  fhrangely  disfigured,  her  hair  in  diforder,  her 
voice  trembling,  her  eyes  funk,  and  her  bofom  covered 
with  wounds  and  bruifes.     In  a  word  it  was  very  vi- 
fible  that  her  body  was  in  as  deplorable  a  condition  as 
her  mind.     And  yet  notwithftanding  all  this,  that  grace, 
that  fpirit  and  vivacity  which  fo  peculiarly  enlivened 
her  beauty,  were  not  totally  extinguifhed  v  and  in  fpite 
of  her  wretched  appearance,    fome  fparks  broke  out, 
and  difcovered  themfelves  in  every  turn  of  her  counte- 
nance.    After  Caefar  had  obliged  her  to  return  to  her 
couch,  and  had  placed  himfelf  by  her,  (he  endeavoured 
to  juftify  herfelf,  pleading  the  neceflity  fhe  was  under, 
and  her  fear  of  Antony.     But  Caefar  confuting  her  in 
every  article,  fhe  changed  her  difcourfe,    and    endea- 
voured by  prayers  and  entreaties  to  move  his  compaf- 
fion,  as  if  fhe  earneflly  defired  to  prolong  her  life,  and 
at  the  fame  time  put  into  his  hands  a  lift  of  her  treafurc. 
But  Seleucus,  one  of  her  treafurers,  who  was  then  pre- 
fent,  reproached  her  for  her  infincerity,  and  accufed  her 
of  fuppreffing  fome  things  ;  upon  which  darting  from 
her  couch,  me  caught  him  by  the  hair,  and  ftruck  him 
ieveral  blows  on  the, face.     When  Caefar  frhiling  at  this 
tranfport,  endeavoured  to  pacify  her,  c  Is  it  not  very  hard, 
'  Cadar,'  faid  fhe,  *  when  you  honour  me  with  a  vifit  in 
'  this  my  wretched  condition,  that  I  fhould  be  affronted 
4  by  my  own  fervants  ?  If  I  have  laid  by  any  womens  toys, 

'  they 

her  drefc  was  negligent  and  plain  ;  the  letters  flie  had  received  from 

tor  flie  appeared  peculiarly  grace-  him  ;  and   Dion   puts   into  her 

ful   In   a  jiegligcnt  or  mourning  mouth  a  fpeech  which  turns  upon 

habit.     There  v.ere  placed  near  that  fubject,  as  may  be  feen  in 

her  feveral  of  Julius  Caefar's  pic-  his  fifty-fourth  book, 
cures,  and  flie  had  in  her  bofom 

(5)  ^ 
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4  they  never  were  defigned  as  ornaments  for  myfelf  in  my 

*  miferable  fortune,  but  as  little  prefents  for  Oftavia  and 

*  Livia,  that  by  their  interceflion  I  might  hope  to  find 
1  you  more  favourable  to  me.'     Caefar  was  pleafed  to 
hear  her  talk  in  this  manner,  being  now  perfuaded  that 
fhe  was  defirous  to  live  -,  and  he  therefore  affured  her, 
that  the  things  (he  had  laid  by  fhe  might  difpofe  of  as  (he 
pleafed,  and  that  his  ufage  of  her  mould  be  honourable 
above  her  expectation.     He  then  went  away  thinking 
that  he  had  over-reached  her  -,  but  he  was  himfelf  de- 
ceived by  her. 

There  was  among  Csefar's  favourites  a  young  man 
of  a  noble  family,  named  Cornelius  Dolabella.  He  be- 
ing in  love  with  Cleopatra  had  promifed  to  acquaint 
her  from  time  to  time  of  every  thing  that  pafled,  and 
now  fent  her  notice  privately,  that  Caefar  was  about  to 
return  into  Syria,  and  that  me  and  her  children  were  to 
be  fent  away  within  three  days.  When  fhe  underftood 
this,  (he  made  her  requeft  to  Caefar,  that  he  would  per- 
mit her  to  make  her  lad  oblations  to  Antony ;  which 
being  granted,  (he  ordered  herfelf  to  be  carried  to  the 
place  where  he  was  buried,  and  falling  upon  her  knees 
at  his  tomb  together  with  her  women,  (he  fpoke  in  this 
manner,  '  My  deareft  Antony,  it  is  not  long  fi nee  with 
'  thefe  hands  I  buried  thee ;  then  they  were  free  ;  but 
'  now  am  I  a  prisoner,  and  pay  thefe  honours  to  thee 
4  attended  by  a  guard,  left  in  the  tranfport  of  my  grief 
4  I  fhould  disfigure  this  captive  body,  which  is  referved 
'  to  appear  in  the  triumph  over  thee.  Exped  no  further 

*  offerings  or  libations  from  me;   thefe  are  the  lad  ho- 
c  nours  that  Cleopatra  ever  can  pay  thy  memory,  for  fhe 

*  is  to  be  carried  away  from  thee.     Nothing  could  part 
c  us  whilft  we  lived  ;   but  death  now  threatens  to  make 

*  us  change  countries  with  each  other  ;  thou  a  Roman 
'  lieft  buried  here  in  ^Egypt,  and  I  an  Egyptian  am  to 
'  be  carried  and  interred  in  Italy,  the  only  benefit  that  I 

*  (hall  receive  from  thy  country.     But  if  the  Gods  of 

*  Rome  either  can  or  will  do  any  thing,  (5)  (for  our 

1  Gods 

(5)  It  was  the  opinion  of  the     them.     Accordingly  Virgil  fays 
heathens  that  the  Gods   forfook     in   the  eleventh    book  of   the 
•the   vanquished,   and    that     they     ./Eneid, 
would  not,  or  could  not  protect  EX- 
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c  Gods  have  forfaken  us)  let  me  not  be  abandoned  whilft 
4  I  yet  have  life  ;  let  me  not  be  led  in  triumph  to  thy 
4  (ha me  ;  but  hide  me  with  thee  in  thy  grave ;  for 
1  amongft  all  my  misfortunes  nothing  has  been  fo  levere 
4  and  terrible  as  this  (hort  (pace  of  time  that  I  have  li- 
4  ved  without  thee.' 

Having  made  thefe  lamentations,  crowned  the  tomb 
with  garlands  of  flowers,  and  kiffed  it,  (he  gave  orders 
to  have  her  bath  prepared.  After  (he  had  bathed  (he 
fat  down  to  fupper,  and  had  a  very  magnificent  re- 
pad.  When  fupper  was  over,  a  country-fellow  brought 
her  a  little  bafket  ;  the  guards  afking  what  it  contained, 
the  fellow  put  the  leaves  which  lay  uppermod  afkle, 
and  mowed  them  it  was  full  of  figs,  and  as  they  ad- 
mired their  largenefs  and  beauty,  he  fmiled  and  invited 
them  to  take  (bme  of  them,  which  they  refufed,  and 
fufpeding  nothing  bid  him  carry  them  in.  When  fup- 
per was  over  Cleopatra  fent  a  letter  to  Caefar  ;  and  put- 
ting every  body  out  of  the  monument,  but  her  two  wo- 
men, Ihe  fadened  the  doors.  Caefar  opening  her  letter, 
and  finding  that  it  contained  a  mournful  lamentation  and 
an  earned  requed  that  (he  might  be  buried  in  the  fame 
tomb  with  Antony,  foon  gueffed  at  her  defign.  Once 
he  was  going  himfelf  in  all  hade,  but  changing  his 
mind,  he  fent  others  to  fee  how  affairs  flood.  Her 
death  was  fo  hidden,  that  they  who  were  fent  by  Caefar 
though  they  ran  all  the  way,  furprized  the  guards  with 
their  apprehenfions ;  and  breaking  open  the  doors  they 
found  her  quite  dead,  lying  upon  her  bed  of  gold,  and 
decked  in  all  her  royal  ornaments.  Iras,  one  of  her 
women  lay  dead  at  her  feet ;  and  Charmium,  dagger- 
ing and  jud  ready  to  fall,  was  adjuding  her  midrefs's 
diadem.  One  of  thofe  who  came  in  (aid  angrily,  4  Was 
4  this  well  done,  Charmium  ? '  '  Extremely  well,'  faid 
(he,  *  and  becoming  a  defcendant  from  fuch  a  race  of 
*  Kings.'  She  had  no  fooner  faid  this  but  (he  fell  down 
dead  by  the  bed-fide. 

Some 

ExctJ/ere    omnet     Adytis>     arjfque     and  upon  this  is  founded  that  cx- 
re!i<3is,  preflion  of  Tacitus,  '  alienijam 

Dli,  quibus  im^trium  hoc  ftettrat.     '  Imperii  Dcoa.' 

(6)  Dion, 
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Some  relate,   that  an  afp  was  brought  in  amongft 
thole  figs,  and  covered  with  leaves,  and  that  Cleopatra 
had  ordered  it  thus,  that  Ihe  might  be  bit  without  fee- 
ing it  -,  that  me  faw  it  however  when  (he  was  taking  up 
the  leaves,  and  faid,    '  This  is  what  I  wanted,'  and  then 
held  out  her  arm  to  it.     Others  fay,  that  it  was  kept  in  a 
veflel,  and  that  (he  vexed  ancf  pricked  it  with  a  golden 
fpindle  till  at  laft  it  fprung  upon  her  arm.     But  no  one 
certainly  knew  the  truth  ;  for  they  reported  alfo,   that 
(he  carried  poifon  in  a  hollow  bodkin,  which  fhe  wore 
in  her  hair ;  but  there  was  not  fo  much  as  a  fpot,  or 
any  mark  of  poifon  upon  her  body,  nor  was  any  fer- 
pent  found  within  the  monument,  though  thfe  track  of 
a  creeping  creature  was  faid  to  be  difcovered  upon  the 
fand  nigh  the  fea  on  that  fide  towards  which  the  win- 
dows of  the  apartment  opened.     Others  fay  that  (he 
had  two  marks  in  her  arm,  imprinted  very  fmall  by 
the  fting  of  the  afp ;  to  which   Caefar  feems  to  have 
given  credit ;  (6)  for  Cleopatra's  flatue  was  carried  in 
triumph  with  an  afp  fixed  to  her  arm.     Thus  are  thefe 
things  related. 

Although  Caefar  was  very  much  difappointed  by  her 
death,  yet  he  could  not  but  admire  the  greatnefs  of 
her  mind,  and  ordered  that  her  body  mould  be  buried 
in  the  tomb  of  Antony,  with  all  the  ceremony  and  mag- 
nificence which  was  due  to  her  quality.  Her  women 
alfo  were  by  his  command  buried  in  great  fplendor. 
Cleopatra  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine  years,  of  which 
(he  had  reigned  twenty -two,  and  the  fourteen  laft  years 
jointly  with  Antony.  Antony  died  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
three,  fome  fay  filty-fix.  His  flames  were  all  demo- 
lifhed,  but  thofe  of  Cleopatra  remained  untouched  ;  for 
Archibius  her  friend  had  given  Caefar  a  thoufand  talents 
on  condition  that  they  fhould  not  undergo  the  fame  fate 
with  Antony's. 

Antony  left  by  his  three  wives  feven  children  (7),  of 

whom 

(6)  Dion,  after  having  related  could  not  draw  out  the  poifon, 
what  we  find  here  in  Plutarch,  and  reilore  her  to  life,  but  it  was 
adds  '  that  Caefar  caufed  her  to  be  too  late. 

nicked  by  the  Pfyllx/  to  try  if  they        (7)  By  Fulvia  he  had  Antyllus 

and 
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whom  Antyllus  the  elded  only  was  put  to  death.  Octa- 
via  took  the  reft,  and  bread  them  \vitli  her  own.  Cleo- 
patra, his  daughter  by  Cleopatra,  was  married  to  King 
Juba,  the  moft  polite  and  learned  Prince  of  that  age  ; 
and  Oftavia  made  Antony,  his  Ton  by  Fulvia,  fo  cormder- 
able  and  powerful,  that  whereas  Agrippa  was  the  chief 
favourite  of  Caefar,  and  the  fons  of  Li  via  held  the  fe- 
cond  rank,  the  third  place  was  generally  and  truly 
thought  to  be  poflefled  by  him.  Oclavia  having  alfo 
had  by  her  firft  hufband  Marcellus,  two  daughters,  and 
one  fon  named  Marcellus,  Cacfar  adopted  him  and  gave 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage;  and  OcVavia  gave  one 
of  her  daughters  in  marriage  to  Agrippa.  But  iVJar- 
cellus  died  foon  after  his  marriage ;  and  O<5Vtvia  per- 
ceiving that  her  brother  was  at  a  lofs  to  determine 
whom  to  chufe  for  his  fon-in-Iaw,  perfuaded  him  to 
give  his  daughter  Julia  to  Agrippa,  though  in  order 
to  this  marriage  he  was  obliged  to  divorce  her  daughter. 
Csefar  and  Agrippa  having  agreed  to  this  propofal,  trie 
receiving  her  daughter  back  married  her  to  Antony, 
and  Agrippa  m^rri^d  Ca^ar's  daughter.  Of  the  two 
daughters  that  Oclavia  had  by  Antony,  one  was  married 
to  Domitius  /Enobarbus,  a::d  the  other,  Antonia,  famous 
for  her  beauty  and  virtue,  was  married  to  Drufus  the 
fon  of  Livia  and  fon- in  law  to  Csefar.  Of  this  line 
came  Germanicus  and  Claudius.  Claudius  came  to  be 
Emperor,  as  did  Cams  the  fon  of  Germanicus,  who  after 
he  had  reigned  a  fhort  time  with  the  greater!  infolei.cc 
and  infamy,  was  (lain  with  his  wife  Cefonia,  arid  his 
daughter.  Agrippina,  who  had  Lucius  Domitiiu-  by  /Eno^- 
barbus  (8),  was  afterward  married  to  Claudius  Caefar.  He 
adopted  Domitius,  whom  he  named  Nero  Germanicus. 
He  was  Emperor  in  our  time,  and  put  his  mother  to 
death,  and  by  his  madnefs  and  folly  ruined  the  Roman 
Empire.  He  was  the  fifth  in  defcent  from  Antony. 

the 

and  Antony;  by  Cleopatra  he  had     Major  and  Minor. 

Cleopatra,  Ptolemy  and   Alexan-         (8)  '1  his  ^Enobarbus  was   th« 

dcr;    and  by   Ottavia,  Antonia     fon  ot  him  mentioned  juft  before. 

VOL.  \.  A,  (9)  There 
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The      Companion       of     DEMETRIUS      ivitb 
ANTONY. 

SINCE  thefe  two  perfons  experienced  great  varie- 
ties of  fortune,  let  us  firft  confider  that  power  and 
dignity  wherein  they  both  were  once  placed.  The 
power  of  Demetrius  was  already  acquired  for  him  by  his 
father  Antigonus,  the  moft  potent  among  all  the  fuccef- 
fors  of  Alexander,  who  even  in  Demetrius's  infancy  had 
over-run  and  reduced  the  greateft  part  of  Afia.  Whereas 
the  father  of  Antony,  though  a  good  man,  being  un* 
experienced  in  military  affairs,  his  ion  could  inherit 
from  him  no  power,  nor  means  of  advancing  himfelf; 
notwithftanding  which  he  had  the  courage  to  aim  at 
the  Empire  of  the  firft  Caefar,  an  Empire  to  which  his 
birth  gave  him  no  pretenfions;  but  turning  Cse far 's  la- 
bours and  conquefts  to  his  own  advantage,  he  made 
himfelf  his  fucceflbr,  and  merely  by  his  own  ftrength 
and  induftry  foared  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  when  the  whole 
Roman  empire  came  to  be  divided  into  two  (hares,  he 
laid  claim  to  the  mod  valuable  ;  he  defeated  the  Par- 
thians  even  in  his  abfence  by  his  lieutenants,  and  drove 
the  barbarians  inhabiting  about  mount  Caucafus  as  far 
back  as  the  Cafpian  fea.  Even  thofe  things  for  which 
he  is  reproached  are  proofs  of  his  greatnefs.  Antigonus 
thought  it  a  great  honour  to  have  his  fon  marry  Phiia 
the  daughter  of  Antipater,  though  (he  was  of  an  age 
very  unfuitable  to  his  ;  whereas  on  the  contrary  Antony 
\vas  thought  to  have  degraded  himfelf  in  marrying 
Cleopatra,  a  Queen  who  in  power,  riches  and  mag- 
nificence, furpafled  all  the  Princes  of  her  age,  except 
Arfaces.  In  a  word,  he  had  raifed  him  (elf  to  fuch 
greatnefs  that  all  the  world  thought  him  worthier  of 
a  higher  fortune  than  that  which  he  himfelf  defired. 

If  we  examine  into  the  motives  and  principals  of 
both  in  their  purfuit  of  Empire  we  fhall  find  Deme- 
irius  clear  of  all  imputation.  He  fought  to  rule  over 

people, 
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people  accuflomed  to  fubje&ion,  and  fond  of  kingly 
government ;  whereas  it  was  unjuft  and  tyrannical  in 
Antony  to  enflave  the  Romans,  who  had  j uft  redeemed 
them felves  from  monarchy  by  the  death  of  Cxfar. 

The  greateft  and  mod  illuftrious  of  all  Antony's  ex- 
ploits, was  the  war  he  undertook  againft  Bnrus  and 
Caflius,  on  purpofe  to  deftroy  the  freedom  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens and  country.  But  Demetrius,  till  his  laft 
calamities  came  upon  him,  continually  laboured  to  fet 
the  Grecians  at  liberty,  by  clearing  the  cities  of  the  gar- 
rifons  which  held  them  in  fubje&ion.  How  different 
in  this  from  Antony,  who  prided  himfelf  on  having  de- 
flroyed  in  Macedonia  thofe  patriots,  who  had  reftored 
Rome  to  liberty  ! 

There  was  one  thing  for  which  Antony  was  highly  ce- 
lebrated, his  liberality  and  magnificence  in  his  dona- 
tions ;  and  yet  even  in  this  Demetrius  has  fo  much  the 
advantage,  that  he  beftowed  more  on  his  enemies  than 
Antony  ever  conferred  on  his  friends.  Antony  was  much 
applauded  for  having  ordered  Brutus  to  be  honourably 
interred  ;  but  Demetrius  caufed  all  his  enemies  that  fell 
in  one  of  his  battles  to  be  buried,  and  fent  back  his 
prifoners  loaded  with  prefents  to  Ptolemy. 

They  both  made  an  infolent  ufe  of  their  good  for- 
tune, and  plunged  themfelves  into  luxury  and  debauchery. 
But  no  man  can  fay  that  Demetrius  ever  loft  the  oppor- 
tunity of  performing  a  great  adion,  for  the  fake  of  his 
pleasures.  He  never  had  recourfe  to  debauch,  but'when 
his  time  lay  heavy  upon  his  hands  ;  then  indeed  he  in- 
dulged himfelf  with  his  miftrefs  Lamia,  who,  like  the 
imaginary  Lamia  in  the  fable,  ierved  to  lull  him  afleep. 
But  when  he  was  preparing  for  war,  his  lance  was  not 
encircled  with  ivy,  his  helmet  fmelt  not  of  perfumes, 
nor  did  he  come  fleek  and  effeminate  out  of  the  cham- 
bers of  wantonnefs  to  march  to  battle;  but  putting  a 
flop  to  all  the  bacchanalian  revels,  he  in  an  inftant  (as 
Euripides  exprefles  it) 

Join' d  in  the  train   cf  fanguinary  Mars; 

nsr  did  he  ever  fuffer  any  defeat  through  indolence 

A  a  « 
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love  of  pleafure.  This  cannot  be  faid  of  Antony  • 
for  as  we  fee  in  paintings  Omphale  ftealing  away  the 
club  of  Hercules,  and  ftripping  him  of  his  lion's  fkin, 
fb  did  Cleopatra  often  flrip  Antony  of  his  armour,  and 
melting  him  with  her  carefles,  made  him  fuffer  many 
important  occafions  to  flip  cut  of  his  hands,  and  give 
over  the  profecution  of  fbme  neceflary  cnterprize,  to 
go  and  fport  with  her  by  the  fca-fide  near  Canopus  or 
Taphofiris  (9).  In  fhort,  like  another  Paris,  he  with- 
drew out  of  the  battle,  and  flung  himfelf  into  her 
arms  :  or  rather  he  was  more  effeminate  even  than 
Paris,  who  did  not  withdraw  into  his  chamber  till  he 
had  been  defeated;  whereas  Antony,  for  the  fake  of 
following  Cleopatra,  fled  from,  and  abandoned  his 
Victory. 

To  this  may  be  added  that  though  Demetrius  married 
feveral  women,  this  was  not  prohibited  by  the  laws  of 
his  country,  but  author i  fed  by  the  practice  of  the  Kings 
of  Macedon  from  the  times  of  Philip  and  Alexander^  he 
did  no  more  in  this  than  was  done  by  Lyfimachus  and 
Ptolemy  j  and  to  all  the  women  that  he  married  he  behav- 
ed with  great  refpecl.  Whereas  Antony  not  only  had 
two  wives  at  the  fame  time,  which  till  then  had  been 
a  thing  unheard  of  among  the  Romans  j  but  he  drove 
from  his  bed  his  Roman  wife  to  whom  he  was  lawfully 
married,  that  he  might  give  himfelf  wholly  up  to  a 
flranger,  though  his  union  with  her  was  contrary  to  the 
laws.  From  hence  it  followed,  that  none  of  Deme- 
trius's  nuptials  were  attended  with  any  misfortunes, 
whereas  the  calamities  that  iflued  from  Antony's  were 
infinite. 

It  muft  beconfefled,  that  Antony  in  the  midft  of  all 
his  licentioufnefs  was  never  guilty  of  fuch  impiety  as 
Demetrius  is  chargeable  with.  Hiftorians  tell  us  that 

the 

(9)  There  Is  a  paiTage   in   the  "  near  the  Tea,   where  a  general 

eventeenthbookpfStrabo,  which  "  aflVmbl/  meets  every  year;  but 

mayferve  to  illuftrate  this  inPJu-  "  there  is  another   Tapofiiis   not 

tarch."  From  CynofTema,  fays  he,  **  far  from  the  city  of  Alexandria, 

"  \vs  cometo  Tapofiris  (for  fo  he  '*  near  which,  by  the  fea  fide  there 

"  writes  it)  not  thepiacef*  called  "  is  a  place  full  of  rocks,  where 

the 
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the  Athenians  never  fuffered  a  dog  to  enter  into  the  ci- 
tadel, becaufe  that  animal  is  remarkable  for  mixing 
with  the  female  in  public ;  and  yet  in  the  Parthenon 
itfelf  Demetrius  revelled  with  hisproftitutes,  and  defiled 
many  of  the  Athenian  matrons.  And  even  cruelty,  »vice 
generally  thought  inconfiftent  with  wantonnefs  and  effe- 
minacy was  an  attendant  on  Demetrius's  lafcivioufncfs  ; 
for  he  fuffered,  or  rather  compelled  the  mofl  beautiful 
and  virtuous  youth  among  the  Athenians  to  die  a  mifer- 
able  death  in  order  to  fave  himfelf  from  being  difho- 
noured  by  him.  In  fhort,  the  intemperance  of  Antony 
xvas  pernicious  to  himfelf,  and  that  of  demetrius  to 
others. 

On  the  other  hand,  Demetrim's  behaviour  towards 
his  parents  and  relations  was  unblameable  ;  whereas 
Antony  facrificed  his  mother's  own  brother,  that  he 
might  thereby  procure  the  death  of  Cicero ;  an  action  fo 
inhuman  and  execrable,  that  he  would  hardl/  have 
been  excufed,  though  by  Cicero's  death  he  had  even 
faved  his  uncle. 

Both  of  them  were  guilty  of  falfhood  and  perjury, 
the  one  in  making  Artabazus  prifoner,  and  the  other 
in  killing  Alexander.  It  may  be  faid  in  behalf  of  An- 
tony, that  he  had  been  abandoned  by  Artabazus  in  Me- 
dia, and  betrayed  to  the  enemy  ;  whereas  it  is  gene- 
rally faid,  that  Demetrius,  to  juftify  the  murder,  was 
forced  to  charge  Alexander  with  pretended  crimes,  and 
revenged  himfelf  not  on  the  perfon  who  had  injured 
him,  but  on  him  whom  he  had  injured. 

The  exploits  and  victories  of  Demetrius  were  all  the 
work  of  his  own  hands ;  on  the  contrary  the  moft  im- 
portant of  Antony's  victories  were  gained  by  his  lieu- 
tenants in  his  ablence.  They  both  owed  their  ruin 
to  themfelves,  but  in  a  different  manner,  one  by  be- 
ing 

•<  the  young  people  meet   in   the     of  Alexandria,  wherein  he  is  fol 
"  fpring    to  divert    themfelves."     lowed   by  our    /tiodern  geogra- 
This  i»  the  place  meant    hereby     phers,  whereas  Plutarch    place* 
Plutarch.  The  only   difficulty  is,     it   about    Canopus,  and    confe- 
ihatStubo  places  it  to   the  welt     quently  to  theetU  of  that  city. 

Aaj  («)'•«. 


Comparifon  of, 
ing  deferred  by  the  Macedonians,  and  the  other  by  de- 
ferring thofe  who  were  fighting  his  quarrel,  and  ex* 
pofing  their  lives  for  his  fake.  Wherefore  the  fault 
of  Demetrius  is  his  alienating  from  him  the  affections 
of  his  foldiers,  and  that  of  Antony,  his  making  an  un- 
worthy return  for  the  conftancy  and  fidelity  of  his. 

The  end  of  neither  was  commendable,  but  that  of 
Demetrius  was  the  mod  difhonourable ;  for  he  fuffered 
himfelf  to  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  thought  him- 
felf  happy  to  gain  a  three  years  prolongation  of  life, 
which  like  the  brute  beafts,  he  fpent  in  eating  and 
drinking.  Whereas  Antony  died  indeed  a  diftionourable 
death,  but  it  was  without  fufifering  his  enemies  ever  to 
Become  maflers  of  his  perfon, 
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WHOEVER  it  was,  Soffius,  that  wrote  the 
poem  in  praife  of  Alcibiades,  upon  his  winning 
the  horfc-race  at  the  Olympian   games,    whe- 
ther it  was  Euripides,  (as  it  is  moft  commonly  reported) 
or  fome  other  perfon,  he  fays,"  That  to  a  man's   being 
*'  happy,  it  is  in  the  firft  place  requifite  he  mould  be  born 
"  in  fome  famous  city."  But  I  think  that  for  the   attain- 
ment of  true  happinefs,  which  confifts  in  the  qualities  and 
difpofitions  of  the  mind,  it  is  of  no  more  difadvantage  to 
be  of  a  mean  oblcure  country,  than  to  be  born  of  a  mo- 
ther who  is  uncomely  and  of  low  ftature.   For  it  were  ri- 
diculous to  think  that  Julis,  a  little  part  of  Ceos,  which  it- 
felf  is  no  great  ifland,  and  that  ./Egina,  which   a  certain 
Athenian  (i)  once  ordered  to  be  removed,  as  a  fmall  eye- 
fore, 

(i)  i.  e.  Pericles.   Vol.  II,  p.  13.  (2)  He 

Aa 
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fore,  from  the  haven  of  Piraeus,  fhould  breed  good  ac* 
tors  and  poets  (2),  and  yet  fhould  never  be  rble  to  pro- 
duce ajuft,  temperate,  wife,  and  valiant  man.  Other  arts 
indeed,  whofe  end  it  is  to  acquire  liches  or  honour,  are 
likely  enough  to  wither  and  decay  in  poor  obfcure 
towns ;  but  virtue,  like  a  flrong  and  .  durable  plant, 
takes  root  and  thrives  in  any  place,  where  it  can  lay 
hold  of  an  ingenious  nature,  and  a  mind  that  is  induP 
trious.  Wherefore  if  we  err  either  in  our  judgment  of 
things,  or  courfe  of  life,  fuch  a  failure  is  juftly  to  be 
attributed  to  ourfelves,  and  not  to  the  meanncfs  of  our 
country. 

Neverthelels,  whoever  mall  defign  to  write  an  hiftory 
confiding  of  materials  which  are  not  to  be  found  at 
home,  but  muft  be  collected  from  various  foreign  au- 
thors difperfed  in  many  hands,  for  him  it  is  in  the  firft 
place,  and  above  all  things  neceflary,  to  refide  in  fome 
celebrated  and  populous  city  where  the  liberal  arts  flou- 
rifh,  that  he  may  have  plenty  of  all  forts  of  books,  and 
upon  enquiry  may  inform  himfelf  of  fuch  particulars  as 
having  elcaped  the  pens  of  writers,  are  yet  more  faith- 
fully preferved  in  the  memories  of  men,  left  otherwife 
he  publifh  a  work  deficient  in  many  things  necefiary  to 
its  p'irfe&ion. 

For  my  own  part,  (3)  I  live  in  a  little  town,  where 
yet  I  am  willing  to  continue,  left  it  fhould  ftill  become 
le/s  :  and  having  no  leifure,  while  I  was  in  Rome,  and 
other  parts  of  Jtaly,  to  exercife  my  felfin  the  Romart 
language,  both  by  rtafbn  of  fome  publick  bufinefs,  and 
becauie  of  thofe  who  come  to  be  inftrucled  by  me  in 
philoibphy  -,  it  was  very  late,  and  in  the  decline  of  my 
age,  that  I  applied  myfelf  to  the  reading  of  Latin  au- 
thors. Upon  which  occafion,  that  which  happened  to 
cue  may  item  fhange,  though  it  be  true  ;  for  it  was 
notfo  much  by  the  knowledge  of  words,  that  I  came  to 
underftand  things  j  but  rather  having  gained  fome  little 

expe- 

(2)  He  means  the  poefs  Simo-     who  was  of  /Egina. 
sides  and  Bacchylides   who  were         (3)  Plutaich,  after  the    feveral 
of   Ceos,   and   the  aftor   Polus     voyages    he  had  mads    in    half 
mentioned  afteiwajds  in  this  life,    frooi    the  beginning   of  Vefpa- 
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experience  in  things,  by  this  means  I  learned  the  figni- 
fication  of  words.  But  to  acquire  fuch  a  fkill  in  the 
Roman  tongue,  as  to  underftand  and  relifh  the  beauty 
and  fluency  of  its  expreflions,  the  various  figures  and 
harmonious  combination  of  words,  and  fuch  other  or- 
naments, in  which  the  excellence  of  that  language  con- 
fifts,  would  be  an  elegant  and  agreeable  amufement; 
but  the  ftudy  and  and  exercife  which  is  required  to  this  is 
not  eafy,  and  will  better  fuit  with  thofe  who  have  more 
leifure,  and  time  enough  yet  before  them  for  fuch  fpe- 
culations. 

Wherefore  in  this  book  (which  is  the  fifth  of  my  pa- 
rallel lives)  intending  to  write  concerning  Demofthenes 
and  Cicero,  we  mail  from  their  publick  actions  and  em- 
ployments,, confider  the  natures  and  difpofitions  of  both 
of  them  together  :  but  we  fhall  not  attempt  to  examine 
and  compare  their  orations,  or  to  (how  which  of  the  two 
was  the  more  pleafmg  or  powerful  fpeaker  ;  for  there, 
as  !on  fa)s, 

We  are  but  like  afijb  upon  dry  land. 

(4)  Caecilius  (a  man  generally  too  prefumptuous)  was 
not  aware  of  this,  when  he  rafhly  adventured  to  publifli 
his  comparifon  of  Demofthenes  and  Cicero.  But  if  it  were 
a  thing  obvious  and  eafy  for  every  man  "to  know  himfelf," 
poifibiy  that  precept  had  not  pafled  for  a  divine 
Oracle. 

Demofthenes  and  Cicero  feemed  to  have  been  formed  by 
the  fame  Deity,  fo  great  is  the  refemblance  in  their  dif- 
pofitions j  for  they  both  fhowed  the  fame  ambition  and 
zeal  for  liberty  in  their  political  conduct,  and  the  fame 
timidity  in  danger  and  in  war.  Nor  did  they  lefs  re- 
ferable each  other  in  their  fortunes  ;  for,  I  think,  there 
can  hardly  be  found  two  other  orators,  whom  from  fmall 
and  obfcure  beginnings  became  fo  great  and  powerful  ; 
who  both  contended  with  kings  and  tyrants  ;  both  loft 

their 

reign  to  the  end  of  Domitian's,  rhetorician  of  Sicily,  and  lived  in 
retired  at  lad  to  Crucronca,  the  the  daysof  Augultus.  He  wrote 
place  of  his  nativity.  a  treatife  of  the  fublime,  which 

U)TbJs  Cacilius  was  a  famom    is  mentioned  by  Longinus. 

(5)  I» 
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their  daughters,  were  driven  our  of  their  country,  and  re- 
turned with  honour ;  who  flying  from  thence  again,  were 
both  feized  upon  by  their  enemies,  and  at  laft  expired 
together  with  the  liberty  of  their  country.  So  that  if 
there  were  a  trial  of  fkill  between  nature  and  fortune,  as 
there  is  ,/bmetimes  between  artifts,  it  would  be  very 
hard  to  judge,  whether  the  one  made  thefe  men  more 
alike  in  their  difpofitions  and  manners,  or  the  other  in 
the  circumftances  of  their  lives.  We  (hall  fpeak  of  the 
eldeft  firft. 

Demofthenes,  the  father  of  Demofthenes  the  orator, 
was  a  citizen  of  the  beft  rank  and  quality,  as  Theo- 
pompus  writes;  he  was  furnamed  *'  The  Sword-maker," 
becaufe  he  had  a  large  work-houfe,  and  kept  fervants 
ikilful  in  that  art  at  work.  But  as  to  what  ,/Efchines  the 
orator  has  faid  (5)  of  his  mother,  that  (he  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  Gylon  (6),  who  wasbanifhed  for  treafon,and 
of  a  barbarian  woman,  I  cannot  tell,  whether  he  fpoke 
the  truth,  or  whether  this  be  only  a  falfehood  and  a 
calumny. 

Demofthenes,  being  as  yet  but  feven  years  old,  wag 
left  by  his  father  in  a  plentiful  condition  -,  for  the  whole 
value  of  his  eftate  was  little  ihort  of  fifteen  talents  :  but 
he  was  injured  by  his  guardians,  part  of  his  fortune  be- 
ing embezzled  by  them,  and  the  reft  neglected  ;  fo  that 
even  his  teachers  were  defrauded  of  their  falaries.  This 
was  the  reafon  that  he  had  notfo  liberal  an  education  a» 

became 

(5)  In  his  oration  againfi  Ctefi-     fruit  of  this  marriage. 

phon.  (7)  But  this  name  does  not  fuit 

(6)  This  Gylon  was  accufed  of  with  a  weak  and  infirm, but  a  foft 
betraying  to  the  enemy  a  town  in  and  effeminate  perfon  ;  for  it    is 
Pontus  belonging  to  the  Atheni-  faid  of  Demoilhenes  that  he  was 
ans,  named  Nymphaeum.  This  ac-  a  little  irregular  in  his  youth,  that 
culationniade  him  run  his  coun-  he  went  often  in  mafquerade.dreft 
try,  and  fly  intoScythia,  wheie  he  in  womens  cloaths,  and  that    he 
married  a  wife  or  that  nition,  and  was  addicted   to  pleafure.      For 
had  by  her  two  daughters,  one  of  this  reafon  he  drew  upon  hioifelf 
whom  was  married  toPhjIochares,  the  nickname  of  Batalus,    which 
and  the  other  called  Cleobule   to  fignifies  an  obfcene  wanton  fel- 
Deinolthenes,  who  received  with  low,  as  Hefychius  explains     it. 
her  as  a  fortune  fifty   Minae.  De-  Exra\<&'     fays  he  K»dx.iroyuyt    *J 
woilhenes   the    orator   was   the  &fyayv»9't  itbxtfe't  i*Xt/T<&-. 

(8)  Not 
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became  a  youth  of  his  quality  :  befides,  his  mother,  in 
confideration  of  the  tendernefs  and  weaknefs  of  his  body, 
did  not  put  him  upon  labour,  nor  did  his  mafters  force- 
rum.  He  was  thin  and  fickly  from  his  infancy  ;  and  it 
is  faid,  (7)  that  on  account  of  his  bodily  infirmities,  the 
boys  in  fcorn  gave  him  the  reproachful  nickname  of 
Batalus.  ThisBatalus,  as  fome  fhv,  was  a  player  on 
the  flute,  whofe  mufick  was  very  foft  and  effeminate ; 
and  Antiphanes  made  a  play  on  this  fubjecl,  in  derifion 
of  him.  Others  make  mention  of  Batalus,  as  a  poet, 
who  wrote  wanton  licentious  fongs.  It  appears  alfo  that 
a  certain  part  of  the  body,  not  fit  to  be  named,  was  at 
that  time  called  Batalus  by  the  Athenians.  But  the  name 
of  Argas  (for  this  they  alfo  report  to  have  been  a  nickname 
of  Demofihenes)  was  given  him  for  his  behaviour,  which 
was  fierce  and  morofe,  (for  (8)  fome  of  the  poets  call  a 
certain  ferpent  Argas)  or  for  his  way  of  fpeaking,  which 
was  offenfive  to  his  hearers,  for  Argas  was  alfo  the  name 
of  a  poet,  who  made  very  fevere  and  fatirical  fongs.  But 
enough  of  this  article. 

They  fay  that  his  eager  inclination  to  oratory  began 
on  the  following  occafion.  Calliftratus  the  orator  was  to 
plead  in  the  caufe  depending  concerning  the  city  of  Oro- 
pus  (9) ;  and  the  expectation  of  every  one  was  raifed  very 
high  both  on  account  of  the  ability  of  the  orator,  who 
was  then  in  great  reputation,  and  the  importance  of  the 
caufe  itfelf.  Therefore  Demofihenes,  having  heard  the 

tutors 

(8)  Not  only  the  poets  buteven  were  in  diftrefs,   went,  and   re- 
Hippocrates  fpeaks  of  a  certain  lieved  them.  The  Thebans,  for- 
ferpent  called  Argas,  or  Arges,  in  getting  this  fervice,  took  from 
thefifrhbook  of  his  Epidemicks,  them  the  town  of  Oropus,  which 

4  Whilil  a  young  man,"  fays  he,  flood  on  their  frontier ;    andCha- 

«  who  had  been  drinking  too  free-  briashimfelf  being  accufed  as  aa 

*ly,  washing  on  his  back,  and  accomplice  in  the  fad,  Calliftra- 

'  fleeping  in  a  tent,    a  ferpent,  tuswasthe  orator  appointed    r» 

'  called  Arges,  came,  and  crept  plead  againft   him.    This   was  a 

'  into  his  mouth,  &c."  caufe  ef  great  moment,  and  ex- 

(9)  Oropus  was  a  town  on  the  cited  every  one's  curiofity.      De- 
Euripus, between  Attica  andBceo-  mofthenes  makes  mention  of  itin 
tia.     Chabrias   having  prevailed  his  oration  againft  Midias.     He 
upon  the  Athenians  to   march  to  was  in  his  fixteentk   yetr  tt  the 
the  fuccour  of  the  Thebans,  who  time  of  his  trial. 

(i   But 
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tutors  and  fchoolmafters  agree  among  themfelves  to  be 
prefent at  this  trial,  with  much    importunity   perfuaded 
his  tutor  to  take  him  along  with  him  to  hear  it ;  and    he 
having  fome  acquaintance  with  the  door-keepers,    pro- 
cured a  place  where  the  boy  might  fit  unfeen,  and  hear 
what  was  faid.  Calliftratus  having  fucceeded,  and  being 
very  much  admired,  Demoflhenes  began  to    look  upon 
his  glory  with  a  kind  of  envy,  obferving  that  he  was  uni- 
verfally  extolled,  and  attended  liome  by  the   multitude. 
But  he  was  flill  more  flruck  with  the  force  of  his  elo- 
quence,   by    which  he  was  able  to  fubdue  and   manage 
every  thing  at  his  pleaiure.     From   this  time    therefore 
bidding  farewel  to  all  other  forts  of  learning  and  puerile 
fluclies,  he  now  began  afliduoufly  to  exercife   himfelf  in 
declaiming,  as  one  who  meant  afterwards  to  be  an  ora- 
tor.    He  made  ufeof  Ifasusas  his   tutor   in  eloquence, 
though  Ifocrates  at  that  time  kept  a  fchool ;  whether,  as 
ibrne  fay,  being  an  orphan,   he   was    not   able  to  pay 
Ifocrates  his  ordinary   falary   of  ten  Minse  (i),  or   bc- 
caufe  he  preferred  Ifaeus's  way   of  fpeaking,   as  being 
more  nervous,  and  fit  for   bufinefs.      But  Hermippus 
fays  that  he  met  with  certain    anonymous    memoirs   in 
which  it  was  faid  that  Demoflhenes   was  a    fcholar   of 
Plato  (2),  and  was  much  affifled  by  him  in  the  fludy    of 
eloquence.     Healfo  mentions  Ctefibius,  as  reporting  that 
Demoflhenes  fecretly  learned  the  precepts  of   Ifocrates 
and  Alcidamas  from  Callias  ofSyracufe  and  fome  others. 
(3)  As  foon  as  he  was  of  age  he  went  to  law  with  his 
guardians,  and  made  orations  againfl  them  ;    and  they 
in  the  mean  time  found  out  many  fubterfuges  and  arts  to 

prolong 

(i)But  this  reafon   is    not   a     "fulnefs  and  majetlyofhis  ftyle." 
good  one,  if  what   is  faid  in  the     He  fays   likewile    in    his  Orator; 

'The  fame  thing  may  be  conjee- 


life  of  Jfaeus  be  true,   viz.    That 
Jfasus  quitted  his  fchool  to  go  and 
be  tutor  to  Demofthenes  at  the 
price  of  an  hundred  Minx. 
(2)  This  is  confirmed  by  Cicero 


tured  of  Demoithenes,  from 
whofe  epiftles  it  appears  how 
affiduous  a  hearer  he  was  of 
'  Plato."  Cicero  has  in  this  place 


ia  his  Brutus."  It  is  faid  that  De-  a  particular  view  to  that  letter  of 
"mollhenes  was  not  only  a  great  Demofthene*  to  Heracleodorus. 
«'  reader  of  Plato,  but  that  he  had  "  But  confidering  that  you  are  a 
"  been  his  difciple  alfo.  This  is  "  perfon  of  the  greateft  credit  and 
"  very  likely,  if  we  confider  the  authority,  as  well  as  of  the  great- 
eft 
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prolong  the  fuit.  But  DemofMier.es  (as  Thucvdides  fays) 
by  thus  exercifmg  himfelf  in  declaiming,  at  laft  gained  his 
caufe,  though  not  without  forte  toil  n  >d  hazard;  could 
not  for  all  this  recover  any  confiderabie  part  of  his  father's 
eftate  ;  however  he  acqirired  by  this  means  a  confidence  in 
fpeaking,  and  feme  experience  in  it,  and  having  got  a  tafte 
of  the  honour  and  power  which  are  acquired  by  plead- 
ing, he  ventured  to  come  forth,  ai,d  to  urderrake  publick 
bulinefs.  And  as  it  is  faid  of  Laomedon  t!te  Orchomenian, 
that  b\  advice  of  his  phvfician,  he  u fed  to  run  Jong 
flages  for  the  curing  of  fome  indifpofkion  of  his  fpleen, 
and  having  by  that  labour  and  exercife  confirmed  the 
habit  of  his  body,  engaged  in  the  publick  games,  where 
a  crown  was  beftoued  on  the  victor,  and  became  one 
of  the  principal  runners  at  the  long  race:  fo  it  hap- 
pened to  Demoflhenes  ;  who  firft  applying  himfelf  to  ora- 
tory for  recovering  his  own  private  eftate,  and  hav- 
ing thus  acquired  an  ability  of  fpeaking,  at  length 
engaged  in  the  bufinefsof  the  commonwealth,  as  in  the 
publick  games,  and  there  furpaffed  all  the  citizens  who 
were  his  rivals  in  that  contention.  But  when  he  firfl: 
addrefied  himfelf  to  the  popular  affemblv,  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  their  clamours,  and  derided  ior  his  odd 
and  uncouth  way  of  fpeaking  ;  for  his  periods  were  con- 
fufed,  and  his  arguments  forced  and  obfcure,  which 
made  all  feem  very  harfh  and  tedious.  Befides,  he  had 
a  weaknefs  in  his  voice,  a  perplexed  a;id  inditlincc 
utterance,  and  fhortnefs  of  breath,  which  b  break- 
ing and  disjointing  his  fentences,  much  obfcured  the 
fenfe  of  what  he  fpoke.  So  that  in  the  end,  be- 
ing 

"  eft  erudition,  and  that  you  have  "  rain  any  fentiments  but  what  is 

«*  more  cfpecially   efpoufed    the  "  generous  and  beneficent  to  aian- 

"  doftrine  of  Plato,  who  is   fo  "kind." 

«'  wifely  diftantfromavarice,  from  (3)  His  father   died   when   h« 

41  violence,  anu  thofemany  tricks  was  leven  years  of  age,     and    he 

"  and  artifices  wliich  are  made ufe  was  ten    years    in    the    hands  of 

"  of  on  fuchoccafions  ;n  c'o&rine,  guardians:  he  began    thefefotero 

'«  whofe  fole  object  is  the  higheft  plead  at  the  age  of   fcventeen  : 

•'  goortnefsandjuitice.    YeGods!  but  this  was  only  on  his  own  pri- 

"  when  once  a  man  has    iinbined  vate  account,  which  thelawshad 

11  that  doctrine  how  can  he   ever  not  forbidden. 

'•  fwerre  frera  the  truth,  or  enter-  U)  Sorct 
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i  ng  quite  difheartened,   he  forfook  the  aflembly.       Ai 
he  was  one  day  walking  about   the   Piraeus  very    much 
dejected,  Eunomus  the  Thriafian  (then  a  very  old  man) 
feeing  him,  upbraided  him,  as  one  who.  having  a  way 
of  fpeaking  much  like  that  of  Pericles,  through    mean- 
nefs  of  fpirit  and  cowardice,  was   wanting   to   himfelf  - 
neither  bearing  up  with  courage  againft  popular  tumults, 
not  fitting  his  body  for  action,  but  fufjering   it  to  grow 
feeble  and  languid  through  mere   floth  and  negligence. 
Another  time,  when  he  was  exploded  in  the  aiTembly, 
and  went  home  with  his  head  muffled    up  through   grief, 
they  report  that  Satyrus  the  actor  followed  him,  and  be- 
ing his  familiar  acquaintance,  fell  into  dflcourfe  with  him. 
Demofthenes  complained  to  him,"  that  having  been  the 
"  mod  induftriousofall  the  pleaders,  and  having  almoft 
"  fpent  the  whole  ftrength  and  vigour  of  his  body  in  that 
"  employment,  he  could  not  yet  find  any  acceptance  with 
"the  people:  that  drunkards,  faiiors(4),  and   the  moft  il- 
literate men  were  heard,  and  pofleffed  the  pulpit,  while  he 
"  was  defpifed."  You  fay  true,  Demofthenes,  replied,  Sa- 
"  tyrus,  but  I  will  quickly  remove  thecaufe  of  this,  if  you 
"  will  repeat  to  me  fome  fpeechout  of  Euripides  or  Sopho- 
"  cles :"  which  whenDemofthenes  had  pronounced,  Satyrus 
prefently  repeated  it  after  him  with  fuch  grace  and  proprie- 
ty of  accent  and  gefture,  that  to  Demofthenes  it    feemed 
quite  a"   different  paifage.  Being  by  this  convinced  how 
much  grace  and  ornament  accrues  to  fpeech  from  proper 
action,  he  began  to  efteem  it  a  fmall  matter,  and  almoft 
nothing,  for  a  man  toexercife  himfelf  in  declaiming,  ifhe 
neglected  pronunciation  and  gefture.  He  therefore   built 
himfelf  a  place  toftudy  in  under  ground,  which  is  ftill  re- 
maining ;  and  hither  he  came  conftantly  every  day  to  form 
his  action,  and  to  exercife  his  voice  ;  and  he  would  conti- 
nue there  oftentimes  without   intermillion   two  or   three 
months  together,  (having  one  half  of  his  head,   that  fo  for 
fhame  he  might  not  be  abroad,  though  he  defired  it  ever 
fo  much.  Nor  was  this  alii  but  he  alfo  made  his  conver- 

iation 

(4)  Some  are  of  opinion   that    a  very    intemperate    man,    and 
tkis  refers  to  Demades,  who  was    whole   original    profellio»    was 
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fation  with  the  people  abroad,  hisdifcourfe,  and  his  bu- 
fmefs  fubfervient  to  his  ftudies,  taking  from  hence  occa- 
fions  and  arguments  as  matter  to  work  upon.  For  as 
foon  as  he  was  parted  from  his  companv,  he  went  imme- 
diately into  his  ftudy,  and  ran  over  every  thing  in  or- 
der as  it  had  paflkd,  and  the  reafon  that  might  be  al- 
ledged  for  and  againft  it.  Eefides,  fiich  fpeeches  as  he 
was  prefent  at  he  would  recollect  with  himfelf,  and  re- 
duce into  regular  periods  ;  and  whatever  others  fpoke 
to  him,  or  he  to  them,  he  would  correct,  and  vary  feveral 
ways.  Hence  it  was  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  per- 
fon  of  no  great  natural  genius,  but  as  one  who  owed  all 
the  power  and  ability  he  had  in  fpeaking,  to  labour  and 
induftry  :  of  the  truth  of  which,  this  was  no  fmall  ar- 
gument ;  that  Demofthenes  was  feldom  heard  to  fpeak 
upon  any  fudden  occafion;  but  though  he  were  by  name 
frequently  called  upon  by  the  people  as  he  fat  in  the  pub- 
lick  affembly,  yet  he  would  not  rife  up  to  fpeak  unlefs  he 
had  well  confidered  the  bufinefs,  and  came  prepared  for 
it.  So  that  many  of  the  orators  ufed  to  ridicule  him  ;  and 
Pytheas,  once  with  a  fneer  faid,  "  That  his  argument 
"  fmelt  of  the  lamp."  But  Demofthenes  replied  upon  him 
fharply,  "  It  is  true  indeed,  Pytheas,  your  lamp  and  mine 
"  are  not  confcious  of  the  fame  things."  But  to  feme 
others  he  would  not  abfolutely  deny  this,  but  would 
freely  confefs,  that  in  his  pleadings  he  neither  commit- 
ted all  to  writing,  or  yet  fpoke  without  having  written 
at  all.  He  ufed  aifo  to  affirm,  that  he  ought  to  be  ac- 
counted the  fpeaker  moft  fuitabletoa  popular  ftate  wh.-> 
ufed  premeditation,  fuch  preparation  being  a  kind  of 
refped  to  the  people  ;  whereas  to  be  unconcerned  what 
reception  an  oration  will  meet  with  from  the  multitude, 
betrays  oligarchical  principles  and  a  difpofition  to  ufe 
force  rather  than  perfuafion.  But  of  his  want  of  cou- 
rage to  fpea  k  extempore,  this  is  alfo  alledged  as  another 
argument ;  that  when  he  was  at  a  lols,  and  difcompofed, 
Demades  would  often  rife  up  on  [he  fudden,  and  readily 

alfift 
that  of  a  mariner. 
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aflift  him ;  but  Demofthenes  was  never  obferved  to  do 
the  fame  far  Demades.  Whence  then,  may  fome  fay, 
was  it,  that  ^Efchines  fpeaksof  him  as  a  perfbn  fo  much 
to  be  woundered  at  for  his  boldnefs  in  fpeaking  ?  (5)  Or 
how  could  it  be,  that  when  Pytho  the  Byzantine  with  fo 
much  confidence  and  fuch  a  torrent  of  words,  inveighed 
againft  the  Athenians,  Demofthenes  alone  flood  up  toop- 
pofe'him  !  Or  when  Lamachus  the  Myrrinasan  had  writ- 
ten a  panegyric  upon  Philip  and  Alexander  in  which 
he  faid  many  reproachful  things  of  theThebans  and  Olyn- 
thians,  and  recited  itpublickly  at  the  Olympian  games  ; 
how  was  it,  that  he  prefently  rifing  up,  mowed  by  hifto- 
rical  fa£ts  and  the  ftrongeft  arguments  what  benefits 
Greece  had  received  from  the  Thebans  and  Chalcidians, 
and  on  the  contrary,  what  mifchiefs  the  flatterers  of  the 
Macedonians  had  brought  upon  it  ;  by  which  all  that 
were  prefent  were  fo  affeded,  that  the  fophifter  fearing 
the  tumult,  privately  withdrew  from  the  affembly  ?  But 
I  think  that  Demofthenes,  who  had  taken  Pericles  for  his 
model,  did  not  indeed  follow  him  fo  implicitly  in  the 
many  other  inftances,  as  in  his  mien  and  gefture,  but 
more  efpecially  in  his  rule  of  fpeaking  on  a  fudden, 
and  upon  all  forts  of  fubjefts,  being  perfuaded  that  ro 
that  conduct  he  owed  his  greatnefs.  And  yet  he  did 
not  wholly  negledt  the  glory  that  arifes  from  unpre- 
meditated harangues,  though  he  did  not  care  to  expofe 
his  powers  of  oratory  too  frequently  to  the' mercy  of 
chance.  Indeed  the  orations  which  were  only  fpoken 
by  him,  had  mere  fpirit  and  boldnefs  in  them,  than 
thofe  which  he  wrote,  if  we  may  believe  Era  toft  hen  es, 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  and  the  comick  poets  ;  for  Era- 
tofthenes  fays,  that  in  his  pleadings  he  was  oftentimes 
tranfported  with  a  kind  of  fury  ;  and  Phalereus,  that  he 
once,  like  a  man  infpired  and  frantick  uttered  to  the 
people  this  oath  in  verfe, 

By 

(5)  This  Pytho,  who  pafled  for  him  to  the  Greets,  when  Tie  came 
the  greateft  orator  of  his  time,  to  Athens  he  in  a  very  elegant  dif- 
was  in  great  favour  with  Philip,  courfe  vehemently  inveighed  a- 
and  frequently  employed  by  him.  gainft  the  Athenians.  Demofthenes 
Being  feat  as  ambaifodor  from  an.fwer.ed  him,  extempore,  and  got 

the 
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By  earth,  byfprings,  by  rivers,  and  Ly  floods. 

One  of  the  comedians  calishimRopoperperethras,"  adealer 
"  in  fmall  wares."  Another  ridicules  him  in  this  paflage, 
for  frequently  ufing  the  Antithefis  ;  "  as  he  took,  fo  he  re- 
"  took  ;''  Demofthenes  "  would  have  been  very  happy  to 
"  have  borrowed  this expreffion  from  me  :"  nnlefs  this jeft 
of  Antiphanes  alludes  toDemofthenes's  oration  concerning 
the  ifland  of  Halonefus,  which  he  perfuaded  the  Athenians 
"not  to  take  but  retake  from  Philip,  (6)." But  all  acknow- 
ledge that  Demades,  merely  by  the  force  of  his  natural  ge- 
nius was  invincible ;  and  that  whathefpoke  on  the  fudden, 
excelledall  the  laboured  difcourfesof  Demofthenes.  And 
Arifto  the  Chian  has  related  the  judgment  which  Theo- 
phraftus  once  pa  (Ted  upon  the  orators.  For  being  afked 
what  kind  of  orator  he  accounted  Demofthenes  ?  He  an- 
fwered,  "  Worthy  of  the  city  of  Athens:"  and  then,  what 
he  thought  of  Demades?  He  anfwered,  "  Above  it."  And 
the  fame  philofopher  reports,  that  Polyeudus  of Sphettus, 
one  of  the  orators  of  that  time,  ufed  to  fay,  that  De- 
mofthenes was  "the  greateft orator,"  but  "  Phocion  the 
*c  ableft  pleader."  for  he  exprefied  the  mod  fenfe  in  the 
feweft  words.  And  indeed  it  is  reported,  that  Demofthe- 
nes himfelf,  as  often  as  Phocion  rofe  up  to  fpeak  againft 
him,  would  fay  tohis  acquaintance,  "  This  is  the  pruning* 
"  hook  of  my  periods."  Yet  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  was 
from  the  eloquence  of  Phocion,  or  from  his  life  and  repu- 
tation, that  Demofthenes  had  f  .:h  an  opinion  of  him,  as 
thinking  one  word  or  nod  from  a  man  in  fo  high  credit, 
to  bs  of  more  authority  and  force,  than  the  many  and 
long  fpeeches  of  others. 

Demetrius  the  Phalerean  tells  us,  upon  the  credit  of 
Demofthenes  hi mfeif,  from  whom,  when  he  was  grown 
very  old,  he  had  it,  that  the  methods  he  made  ufe  of  to 
help  the  natural  infirmities  and  defects  of  his  body, 

were 

the  better  of  him,  and  was  fo  (6)  That  js,  not  to  take,  or  re- 
proud  of.  his  vidory,  that  he  ceive  it  as  a  donation,  or  cor.cef- 
boafh  of  it  in  his  oration  de  Co-  fion  from  t'hiiin  ;  but  to  retake 
rona  in  the  fame  terms  that  Plu-  it  as  a  pofTdfion  ot  right  belong- 
tarch  ufes  hera.  ing  to  them. 
VOL.  V.  B  b  (7) 
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were  fuch  as  thefe.  His  inarticulate  and  frammering 
pronunciation  he  cured  and  rendered  more  diflinft  by 
fpeaking  orations  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth.  His 
voice  he  exercifed  by  difcourfing  and  pronouncing 
fpeeches  or  verfes  when  he  was  out  of  breath  with  run- 
ning or  going  up  fleep  places.  And  m  his  houfe  he 
had  a  large  mirror,  before  which  he  would  ftand  and 
repeat  his  declamations.  It  is  reported,  that  when  a  cer- 
tain man  came  to  afk  afliftance  in  profecuting  another, 
and  related  at  large  what  blows  he  had  received  from 
his  adverfary;  "  Sure,  faid  Demofthenes,  thou  haft  fuf- 
"  fered  nothing  of  all  this  thou  talked  of."  Upon  which 
the  man  raifed  his  voice,  and  cried  out  aloud,  ''  How  De- 
"  mofthenes  !  have  I  fuffered  nothing  ?"  Now  faid -he,  "  I 
"  hear  the  voice  of  one  who  has  been  injured  and  beaten." 
Of  fo  great  confequence  towards  gaining  belief,  did  he 
efteem  the  tone  and  aclion  of  the  fpeaker.  The  action 
which  he  ufed  himfelf  was  wonderfully  pleating  to  the 
common  people-,  but  by  thofe  of  more  refined  tafte  (of 
whom  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  one)  it  was  looked  upon 
as  low,  mean,  and  unmanly.  YetHermippusfaysof^fion, 
that  being  alked  his  opinion  concerning  the  ancient  ora- 
tors and  thofe  of  his  own  time,  he  anfwered  "  that  no  one 
"  could  without  admiration  hear  thofe  ancients,  with  what 
"  decorum  and  dignity  they  addreficd  the  people  ;  but  the 
"  orations  of  Demofthenes  appeared  moft  admirable  Upon 
"  reading,  both  for  art  of  compofition  and  flrength  of  ar- 
"  gument."  That  the  orations  which  were  penned  by  him, 
were  compofed  with  much  feverity  and  bitternefsis  unne- 
ceffary  to  mention;  but  in  his  repartees  on  thefudden,  he 
was  fometiraes  facetious  and  plea  fan  t.  To  Demades,  who 
faid,  "  Shall  Demofthenes  teach  me  ?  So  may  the  low 
"  teach  Minerva  ;"  he  replied,  "  That  Minerva  of  yours 
"  was  lately  taken  playing  the  whore  in  Colyttus."  To 
a  thief  whoie  name  was  Calchus  and  who  attempted  to 
.rally  him  for  fitting  up  late,  and  writing  by  candle-light, 
he  laid,  "  I  know  very  well  that  my  candle  troubles  you ; 

"but 

(7)  The  word  Chalcus  fignifks         (8)  Ti.is  war  began  the  fecond 
bra«n,  year   of   the  hundred   and  fixth 

Olympiad 
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"  but  wonder  not,  O  Athenians,  at  the  many  robberies, 
"  which  are  commuted,  fince  we  have  thieves  of  bra fs  (7), 
"and  wallsof  clay."  Butofthefe  things,  though  much  might 
be  added  upon  the  fame  fuhjeft,  we  will  fay  no  more.  Ic 
is  proper  now  to  proceed  to  take  aneftimate  of  his  nature 
and  manners,  from  hisaclion  and  publick  conduct. 

He  firft  entered  upon  publickbufinefs  about  the  time 
of  the  Phocion  war  (8),  as  he  himfelf  affirms,  and  may  be 
collected  from  his  Philippick  orations  ;  for  fome  of  thele 
were  made  after  that  war  was  over  ;  but  the  earlieft  of 
them  mention  many  circumflances  which  happened  very 
near  the  conclufion  of  it.  The  accufation  he  had  pre- 
pared againft  Midias,  plainly  appears  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  him  when  he  was  but  two  and  thirty  years  old, 
having  as  >et  no  intereft  or  reputation  in  the  common- 
vvealth  ;  and  it  feems  to  me,  that  upon  this  confidera- 
tion  only,  being  afraid  to  proceed,  he  let  fall  his  aclion, 
and  was  reconciled  for  a  fum  of  money.  For 

no  prayer,  no  moving  art 

E'er  bent  that  fierce   inexorable  heart  >t  Pope. 

as  Homer  fays  of  Achilles  ;  Demofthenes  being,  like  him 
of  an  implacable  and  revengeful  difpofition.  How- 
ever, finding  it  an  hard  matter,  and  above  his  ftrengtb, 
to  overpower  Midias,  a  man  fo  well  fecured  on  all  fides 
with  money,  eloquence,  and  friends,  he  yielded  to  the 
entreaties  of  thofe  who  interceded  for  him.  But  had  he 
feen  any  hopes  or  poflibility  of  prevailing,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  three  thoufand  Drachmae  could  have  taken  off 
the  edge  of  his  revenge.  The  caufe  he  undertook  in 
the  commonwealth  was  a  very  glorious  one,  the  de- 
fence of  the  Grecians  againft  Philip;  in  which  he  acquit- 
ted himfelf  fo  nobly,  that  he  foon  grew  famous,  and  was 
every  where  celebrated  fof  his  eloquence  and  courage  in 
fpeaking.  He  was  admired  through  all  greecc,  courted 
by  the  King  of  Per fia,  and  more  efteemed  than  all  the 
other  orators  by  Philip  himielf.  His  very  enemies  were 

forced 

Olympiad,      five      hundred    and     carnation.  Demofthenes  was  then 
thirty-three  yeara  before   the  i.i-    in  the  a;th  year  of  his  age. 

B  b  a  (9)  Suidai 
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forced  to  confefs  that  they  had   to  do   with  a   man   of 
diftinguifhed  worth  and  abilities.     For  fuch  a    character 
even  ^fchines  and  Hyperides  gave   him     when  they 
were   accufing  him.     So  that  I   cannot     imagine    what 
ground  Theopompus  had  to  fay,  that  Demofthenes  was 
of  a  wavering  unfettled  temper,   and  that  he  could  not 
long  continue  firm  either  to  the  fame  men,  or  in  the  fame 
meafures.    The  contrary  is  moft  apparent  ;  for  he  to  the 
end   adhered  to  the  fame  party   and  fcheme  of  govern- 
ment in  which  he  engaged   at   the  beginning  j    and   he 
was  fo  far  from  quitting   them  while  he  lived,  that  he 
chofe  rather  to  forfeit  his  life  than  forfake   them.       He 
was  never  heard  to  apologize  for  his  changing  fides   like 
Demades,  who  faid,  "  he  often  fpoke  againft  himfelf,  but 
'*  never  againft  the  city  :"  nor  as  Melanopus,  who  being 
of  theoppofite  party  toCalliftratus,  but  frequently  bought 
off  with  money,  ufed  to  tell  the  people,  "  The  man  indeed 
"  is  my  enemy,  but  we  muft  fubmit  for  the  good  of  our 
"  country  :"  neither  as  Nicodemus  the  Meflenian,   who 
having  firft  appeared  on  Caflander's  fide,  and  afterwards 
taking  part  with  Demetrius  faid,"  That  he  was  not   in 
"  the  lead  inconfiftent  with  himfelf,  fince  it  was   always 
*'  the  fafeft  way  to  fubmit  to  the  moft  powerful."    We 
have  nothing  of  this  kind  to  alledge  againft  Demofthenes, 
as  one  who  mowed  himfelf  variable  and  inconfiftent  in  his 
words  or  actions  ;  for  he  ftill  kept  one  conftant  tenor  in 
his  conduct,  it  being  governed  by  one  unalterable  fcheme 
of  policy.  And  Panaetius  the  philofopher  fays,  that  moft 
of  his  orations  are  (o  written,  as  if  they  were  to  prove  this 
one  conclufion,  that  what  is  honeft  and  virtuous  is  for  it- 
felf  only  to  be  chofen  ;  as  that  **  of  the  crown,  that  againft 
*'  Ariftocrates,  that  for  the  Immunities,  and   the  Philip- 
"  picks  ;"  in  all  which  he  does  not  perfuade  his  citizens 
to  purfue  that  which  feems  moft  pleafant,  eafy,  or  profi- 
table, but  frequently  declares  that  they  ought  to   prefer 
that  which  is  juft  and  honourable  before  their  own  fafety 
and  prefervation.  So  that  if  he  had  kept  his  hands  clean  from 
bribery,  if  his  courage  in  war  had  been  anfwerable  to  the 
generofity  of  his  principles,  and  the  excellence  of  his  ora- 
•  ions  lie  might  defervedly  have  his  name  placed  in   the 

higheft 
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Irigheft  rank,  with  Cimon,  Thucydides,  and  Pericles,  and 
not  in  the  number  of  fuch  orators  as  Myrocles,  Polyeuc- 
tus  and  Hyperides.  Therefore  Phocion,  his  contemporary, 
though  he  was  of  that  party  in  the  commonwealth  which 
was  not  generally  efteemed,  and   feemed    to  favour  the 
Macedonians,  yet  on  account  of  his  valour  and  juftice  was 
thought  a  perfon  noway  inferior  to  Ephialtes,    Ariftides 
and  Cimon.  ButDcmofthenes  being  neither  fit  to  be  at  all 
relied  on  for  military  courage,  (as  Dt-n  etrius  fays)  nor  on 
every  fide  well  fortified  againft  the  attacks  of  bribery  (for 
though  he  was  proof  againft  the  giftsof  Philip  and  the  Ma- 
cedonians, yet  he  was  aflaulted  and  overpowered  by   the 
gold  which  came  down  from  Sufa  and  Ecbatana)    it  ap- 
peared that  he  was  much  better  able  to  recommend  than 
to  imitate  the  virtues  of  our  anceftors.  And  yet  (excepting 
only  Phocion)  even  in  his  life  and  manners  he  far  furpaf- 
/ed  the  other  orators  of  his  time.  None  of  them  difcourfed 
to  the  people  with  fo  great   freedom  and  boldnefs :  he 
would  not  fpare  their  faults   but  ftrenuoufiy  oppofed  the 
unreafonable  defiresof  the  multitude,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  his  orations.     And  Theopompus   writes,    that  the 
Athenians  having  by  name  appointed  Demofthenestoac- 
cufe  a  certain  perfon,  he  refufed  to  do  it  ;  upon  which 
the  aflembly  being  in  an  uproar,  he  rofe   up  and  faid, 
"  Your  councellor,  whether  you  will  or  no,  O  Athenians,  1 
"  will  always  be  ;    but  a  falfe  accufer,  though  you  would 
"  have  me,  I  will  never  be."  His  behaviour  in  the  cafe  of 
Antiphon  was  plainly  ariftocratical  ;  whom,  after  he  had 
been  acquitted  in  the  anx-mbly,  he  took  and  brought  be- 
fore the  court  of  Areopagus,  and,  without  regarding  the 
difpleafure  of  the  people,  convicted  him  of  having   pro- 
mifed  Philip   to   burn   the  arfenal ;  whereupon  he  was 
condemned    by  that  court,  and   put  to  death.     He  ac- 
cufed  alfoTheoris  the  prieftefs  of   many  mi  ("demeanors, 
and  particularly  of  having  taught  the  flaves  h  >>v  to  de- 
ceive and  cheat  their  mafters,    for    which    fentence    of 
death  waspafTed  upon  her,  and  fhe  was  executed.  The 
oration  which  Apollodorus  fpoke,  and  by  which  he  car- 
ried the  caufe  againft  Timotheus  the  General,  in  an  action 
of  debt,  was  faid  to  be  written  for  him  by  Dtmofthenes; 
B  b  3  as 
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as  alfo  thofe  others  againft  Phormio  and  Stephanus.  But 
this  practice  of  his  was  juftly  thought  difhonourable  ; 
for  the  oration  which  Phormio  fpoke  againft  A pollodorus 
was  alio  '/his  making;  by  which  means  he  did  as  it 
were  furrnfh  two  adverfaries  out  of  the  fame  (hop  with 
weapons  to  wound  one  another.  Of  his  publick  orati- 
ons thofe  again  ft  Androtion,Timocrates  and  Ariftocrates, 
were  written  for  others,  before  he  himfelf  engaged  in 
the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth ;  for  thefe  it  feems  were 
pubiifhedby  him,  when  he  was  but  feven  or  eight  and 
twenry  years  old.  That  agai nil  Ariftogiton,and  that  for 
the  Immunities,  he  fpoke  himfelf,,  at  the  requeft,  as  he 
fays,  of  Ctefippus  the  fon  of  Chabrias,  but  as  fome  fay, 
to  make  his  court  to  the  young  man's  mother ;  though 
he  never  married  her  (9),  for  his  wife  was  a  woman  of 
Samos,  as  Demetrius  the  Magnefian  writes  in  his  treatife 
of  writers  who  have  had  the  fame  name.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain whether  his  oration  againft  the  "  falfe  embafly  of 
*'  .^Efchines"  was  ever  fpoken  (i),  although  Idomeneus 
fays,  that^Efchines  was  acquitted  by  only  thirty  votes. 
But  this  feems  not  to  be  true,  at  leaft  fo  far  as  may 
be  conjectured  from  both  their  orations  tc  concern- 
"  ing  the  crown  :"  for  neither  of  them  has  mentioned  it 
clearly  or  directly  as  a  caufe  that  ever  came  to  trial. 
But  let  others  decide  this  controverfy. 

It  was  evident  even  before  the  war  broke  out,  what 
the  conduct  of  Demofthenes  would  be  in  the  common- 
wealth. For  whatever  was  done  by  Philip  he  conftantly 
cenfured,  and  took  all  occafions  to  animate  and  inflame 
the  Athenians  againft  him.  Therefore  he  was  very  much 
talked  of  in  the  court  of  Philip  ;  and  when  he  went  as 
one  of  the  tenambaiTadors  into  Macedonia,  though  all  had 
'audience  given  them,  his  fpeechwasanfwered  with  moft 

care 

(9)  Suidas  fays  that  he  did  on  which  he  was  fent  to  oblige 

marry  her.  Philip  to  fwaar  to  the  articles  of 

(i)  This  oration  was  called  peace.  Both  this  oration,  and 

•nrffi  wafaTrpscr/Sfiaf,  cle  falfa.  lega-  that  of  ^Efchines  in  anfwer  to  it, 

/zo>zd?,asCicerohastranflated  the  ti~  are  lAili  remaining.  But  fince  it 

tie,  wherein  Demolthenes  accufed  was  uncertain  in  Plutarch's  time 

./Efchines  of  many  capital. crimes  whether  they  weie  ever  fpoken, 

committed  by  him  in  the  finbaiFy  we  mult  riot  prefume  to  determine 

the 
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care  and  exaftnefs  (2).  But  in  other  refpects  Philip  en- 
tertained him  not  fo  honourably  as  the  red,  neither  did  he 
treat  him  with  the  fame  kindnefs  and  civility  as  he  fhow- 
ed  to  /Efchines  and  Philocrates  :  fo  that  when  the  others 
commended  Philip  as  an  able  fpeaker,  a  beautiful  per- 
fon,  and  even  as  a  great  drinker,  Demofthenes  could  not 
forbear  turning  thofe  encomiums  into  ridicule.  "The  nrft," 
he  faid,  "  was  the  quality  of  a  rhetorician,  the  fecond 
"  of  a  woman,  and  the  laft  of  a  fpunge;  but  none  of 
"  them  were  the  properties  of  a  King." 

When  the  ftate  of  affairs  feemed  to  threaten  a  war, 
Philip  on  the  one  fide  being  impatient  of  repofe,  and  the 
Athenians  on  the  other  being  ftirred  up  by  Demofthenes, 
the  fir  11  action  he  put  them  upon,  was  the  reducing  of 
Eubxa,  which  by  the  treachery  of   the  governors   was 
brought  under  fubjedtion  to  Philip;  and  he  having  pro- 
cured a  decree  for  this  purpofe,  they  croffed  over  thither 
and  drove  the  Macedonians  out  of  the  ifland.  The  next 
was  the  relief  of  the  Byzantines  and  Perinthians,  who  were 
attacked  by  the  Macedonians.     He  perfuaded  the  people 
to  Jay  afide  their  enmity  againft  thofe  nations,  to  forget 
the  offences  committed  by  them  in  the  war  of  the   allies, 
and  to  fend  fuccours  to  them,    which    preferved    and  fe- 
cured  them.  Not  long  after  he    undertook   an   embafiy 
to  the  Grecians,  whom  he  fo  animated  by  his  felicitations, 
that  (a  few  only  excepted)  he  prevailed  on  them"  all  to 
unite  againft  Philip.   So  that  befides  the  forces  confiding 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the    feveral   cities,    there    was   an 
army  of  fifteen  thoufand  foot  and  two   thoufand  horfe; 
and  the.  money  to  pay  thefe  ftrangers    was   levied  and 
brought  in  with  great  chearfulnefs.     But  when  the  allies 
delired  that  their  contributions  for  the    war  might  be 
afcertained,  Crobylus  the  orator  (as   Theophraftus  fays) 
told  them  plainly,  (3)  That  war  could  not  be  kept  to  any 

fet 

thequeftion.      However    if  that  Demofthenes,  ./Efchines  relates  of 

caule  really  came   to   a   hearing,  himfelfin  his  oration  concerning 

it  could  not  be  before   the  fecond  this  embafly. 
year  of  the   hundred    and     ninth         (3)  Crobylus  asWolfius  has  ob- 

Olympiad,  when  Demofthenes  was  ferved,  alludes  to   the   fubfutence 

thirty-nine  years  old.  allowed  to  fiaves,  which  was  tix- 

(2)  What  Plutarch  here  fays  of  ed  and  ceitain. 

Bb4  (4)  He 
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fet  diet.  Now  all  Greece  was  up  in  arms,  and  in  great 
expectation  what  would  be  the  event  of  thefe  things.  The 
flates  and  towns  of  the  Eubaeans  the  Achaeans,  the  Co- 
rinthians, the  Megarians,  the  Leucadians  and  Corcyr- 
sans,  were  all  joined  together  in  a  league.  But  the  hardetl 
talk  was  yet  left  behind  for  Demofthenes,  to  draw  the 
Thebans  into  this  confederacy  with  the  reft.  Their 
country  bordered  upon  Attica,  they  had  a  great  military « 
force,  and  at  that  time  they  were  accounted  the  bed  fol- 
diersof  all  Greece.  But  it  was  no  eafy  matter  to  make 
them  break  with  Philip,  who  by  many  good  offices  had 
fb  lately  obliged  them  in  thePhocian  war;  efpecially  con- 
fidering  the  quarrels  and  difputes  between  thefe  two 
Hates,  occafioned  by  the  nearnefs  of  their  frontiers,  and 
continually  renewed  and  inflamed  by  (kirmifhes  on  both 
fides.  But  when  Philip,  being  now  elated  with  his  fuc- 
cefs  at  AmphifTa,  had  on  a  fudden  furprized  Elataea,  and 
poflefledhimfelf  of  Phocis,  the  Athenians  were  under  a 
great  confirmation,  none  durft  venture  up  into  the  pul- 
pit, or  knew  what  to  (ay,  and  the  whole  aflembly  was  in 
a  dead  filenceand  great  perplexity.  -In  this  extremity  of 
affairs,  Demofthenes  was  the  only  man  who  appeared  ;  he 
advifed  them  to  apply  to  the  Thebans ;  and  having  other- 
ways  encouraged  the  people,  and  (  as  his  manner  was) 
infpired  them  with  better  hopes,  he,  with  fome  others, 
\vas  lent  ambaflador  to  Thebes.  Philip  alfo (as  Marfias 
fays)  Cent  thither  his  ambafladors  to  oppoie  them,  Amyn- 
tas  and  Clearchustwo  Macedonians,  Daochus  the  Thefla- 
iian  and  Thrafydseus  the  Elean.  The  Thebans  were  well 
enough  aware  what  fuited  beft  with  their  own  intereft  ; 
but  every  one  had  before  his  eyes  the  dreadful  calamities 
of  war,  and  the  wounds  they  had  lately  received  at 
Phocis  were  ftill  frelh  upon  them.  But  fucli  was  the 
force  of  Demptihenes's  eloquence  (as  Theopompus  tells 
us)  tlrat  roufing  theircourage,  and  inflaming  them  with  a 
defire  of  glory,  he  rendered  them  blind  to  all  other  con- 
fiderations,  extinguiflied  in  their  minds  all  fentiments 
of  fear,  prudence  and  private  obligation,  and  infpired 
them  with  an  enthufiaftick  zeal  for  what  was  excellent 
#nd  honourable.  This  action  of  Demofthenes  appeared 

(o 
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Co  great  and  illuftrious  that  Philip  immediately  fent  he- 
ralds to  defire  peace.  All  Greece  was  up  in  arms,  and 
anxioufly  expected  the  event.  The  commanders  in 
chief  not  only  of  Attica,  but  of  Boeotia,  applied  them- 
felves  to  Demofthenes,  and  obferved  his  directions  :  he 
managed  all  the  aflemblies,  as  well  thofe  of  the  Thebans, 
as  of  the  Athenians:  he  was  beloved  by  both  cities,  and 
had  the  fame  authority  with  both.  Neither  was  all  this 
refpect  fhowed  him  without  a  juft  caufe;  for  (as  Theo- 
pornpus  obferves)  it  was  no  more  than  was  decent  and 
due  to  his  merit.  But  it  feems  that  that  deftiny  which 
prefides  over  the  fluctuating  affairs  of  men,  having  de- 
termined to  put  a  period  at  this  time  to  the  liberty  of 
Greece,  oppofed  and  thwarted  all  their  actions,  and  by 
many  figns  foretold  what  fhould  happen.  Such  were 
the  dreadful  predictions  uttered  by  the  Pythian  prieilefe, 
and  this  old  Oracle  cited  out  of  the  verfes  of  the  Sibyls  ; 

ThermodonV  battle  let  me  fee  from  far, 
And  bear  remote  the  tumult  of  the  war, 
On  eagle's  pinions  f oaring  in  the  Jky  ; 
lThs  vanquijb'd  there  Jhall  weep,  the  viftor  die. 

This  Thermodon,  they  fay,  is  a  little  river  in  our  coun- 
try near  Chaeronea,  which  empties  itfelf  into  theCephifus: 
but  we  know  no  river  of  that  name  at  this  time,  only 
\ve  conjecture  that  that  which  is  now  called  Hasmon, 
and  runs  by  the  temple  of  Hercules,  where  the  Grecians 
were  encamped,  might  in  thofe  days  be  called  Thermo- 
don, and  after  the  fight,  being  filled  with  blood  and 
dead  bodies,  might  change  its  old  name  for  that  which 
it  now  bears.  Yet  Duris  fays,  that  this  Thermodon  was 
not  a  river,  but  that  fome  of  the  foldiers,  as  they  were 
pitching  their  tents,  and  digging  trenches  about  them, 
found  a  fmalJ  marble  ftatue,  which,  by  the  infcription, 
appeared  to  be  the  figure  of  Thermodon,  holding  a 
wounded  Amazon  in  his  arms.  Concerning  this  battle 
there  was  alfo  another  Oracle  alledged. 

Stay,  raven,  flay,  Thermodon 'j  bloody  field 
A  rich  reptift  Jhall  to  thy  hunger  yield. 
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It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  what  truth  there  is  in  thefc 
reports.  But  it  is  (aid,  that  Demofthenes  had  To  great  a 
confidence  in  the  Grecian  forces,  and  was  To  elated  at 
feeing  the  courage  and  refolution  of  fo  many  brave  men 
ready  to  engage  the  enemy,  that  he  would  not  fuffer 
them  to  give  an v  heed  to  oracles,  or  hearken  to  pro- 
phecies, but  gave  out  that  lie  fufpected  even  the  pro- 
phetefs  herfelf  of  being'  tampered  with  to  fpeak  in  fa- 
vour of  Philip.  He  put  the  Thebans  in  mind  of  Epa- 
minondas,  and  the  Athenians  of  Pericles;  for  they  always 
took  their  own  meafures,  and  governed  their  actions  by 
reafon,  looking  upon  tilings  of  this  kind  only  as  pre- 
tences for  cowardice.  Thus  far  therefore  Demofthenes 
acquitted  himfelf  like  a  man  of  honour.  But  in  the 
battle  he  did  nothing  honourable,  nor  were  his  actions 
at  all  anfwerable  to  his  words.  For  deferring  his  pod, 
and  .throwing  down  his  arms,  he  ignominioufiy  fled, 
not  being  afhamed  to  difgrace  and  bely  the  infcription 
on  his  fhield,  where  thefe  words  were  written  in  letters 
of  gold,  "  To  good  fortune." 

Philip,  foon  after  the  victory,  being  transported  with 
Joy,  and  having  drank  to  excefs,  grew  extravagant, 
and  infulted  over  the  dead,  finging  the  firft  words  of 
Demofthenes's  decree,  which  he  had  turned  into  a  verfe, 
Demofthenes  the  Paeanean,  fon  of  Demofthenes,  has 
decreed,  and  accompanying  his  voice  with  his  harp. 
But  when  he  came  to  himfelf,  and  had  well  confi- 
dered  the  dangerous  circumftances  in  which  he  lately 
had  been,  he  was  ftruck  with  horror  (4),  reflecting 
upon  the  ftrength  and  power  of  that  orator,  who  had 
forced  him,  within  the  compafs  of  a  few  hours,  to  run 
the  hazard  both  of  his  life  and  empire.  His  fame  alfo 
reached  even  to  the  court  of  Perfia  ;  and  the  King  fent 
letters  to  his  lieutenants,  commanding  them  to  lupply 
Demofthenes  with  money,  and  to  make  their  chief  appli- 
cation to  him,  as  the  only  man  of  all  the  Grecians,  who 
was  beft  able  to  find  employment  for  Philip,  and  by 

raifing 

(4)  He  was  alfo  touched  with     tor,  who  was  among  the  prifoners, 
a  faying   of  Demades    the  ora-     and  told  him  with  a  liberty  truly 

heroick, 
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vailing  commotions  in  Greece  to  detain  his  forces  nearer 
home.  This  afterwards  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
Alexander,  by  certain  letters  of  Demofthenes,  which  he 
found  at  Sardis,  and  by  other  papers  of  the  Perfian  of- 
ficers, exprefling  the  fums  which  had  been  given  him. 

Upon  this  defeat  of  the  Grecians,  thofe  of  the  con 
trary  faction  in  the  commonwealth,  fell  upon  Demoft- 
henes, and  took  this  opportunity  to  frame  accusations 
againft  him.  The  people  however  not  only  acquitted 
him,  but  continued  towards  him  their  former  refpect, 
•and  confidering  him  as  a  man  that  loved  his  country, 
again  called  him  to  the  management  of  their  publick 
affoirs.  So  that  when  the  bones  of  thofe  who  had  been  flain 
at  Chaeronea  were  brought  home  to  be  Ibl em nly  interred, 
Demofthenes  was  appointed  to  make  the  funeral  oration. 
By  which  it  appears  that  they  did  not  meanly  fink  un- 
der their  misfortune,  as  Theopompus  in  a  tragical  ftyle 
reprefents  it  ;•  on  the  contrary,  that  by  the  honour  paid 
to  rheir  counfellor,  they  plainly  mowed  that  they  were 
not  diflatisfied  with  the  advice  he  had  given  them. 
The  fpeech  therefore  was  fpoken  by  Demofthenes.  But 
in  the  decrees  which  were  paiTed  afterwards,  he  would 
not  put  his  name  in  the  title,  but  made  ufe  of  the 
names  of  his  friends  one  after  another ;  for  he  looked 
upon  his  own  genius  as  unfortunate  and  inaufpicious ; 
till  at  length  he  took  courage  again  after  the  death  of 
Philip,  who  did  not  long  outlive  his  victory  at  Chaeronea. 
And  this  feems  to  have  been  foretold  in  the  Jaft  verfe 
of  the  oracle, 

The  vanquish* d  there  /hall  weep,  the  viftor  die. 

Demofthenes  had  lecret  intelligence  of  the  deatli  of 
Philip ;  and  laying  hold  of  this  opportunity  to  prepof- 
fefs  the  people  with  courage,  and  better  hopes  for  the 
future,  he  came  into  the  atfembiy  with  a  chearful  coun- 
tenance, pretending  to  have  feen  a  vifion,  from  whence 
the  Athenians  were  to  expect  fome  .very  happy  event; 

and 

heroick,  "  Sir,  fortune  has  given  "  and  you  have  been  afting  that 
':  you  the  m;  t  of  Agamemnon,  "  of  Therlites. 

(5)  Mar- 
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and  not  long  after  meiTengers  arrived  with  the  news  of 
Philip's  death.  The  people  immediately  offered  facri- 
fice  to  the  Gods  for  this  good  news,  and  decreed  a 
crown  to  Paufanias,  who  had  flain  him. 

At  the  fame  time  Demofthenes  appeared  publickly  in 
a    rich    habit,    with  a  chaplet   on    his    head,   though  it 
was  but  the  feventh  day  after  the  death  of  his   daugh- 
ter, as  /Efchines  fays,  who  upbraids   him  upon  this  ac- 
count, and  reproaches  him  as  one  void  of  natural  affection 
towards  his  children ;  whereas  indeed  he  by   this  rather 
fhowed  himfelf  to  be  of  a  mean  and   effeminate   fpirit, 
feeming  to  make  immoderate  grief  and  lamentation  trie 
only  figns  of  a  kind  and  compaflionate  nature,  and  to 
condemn  thofe   who  bear  fuch  accidents  with  calmnefs 
and  moderation.     For  my  own  part,   I  cannot  fay  that 
the  behaviour  of  the  Athenians  on   this  occafion  was  de~ 
cent  or  honourable,  to  crown   themfelves  with  garlands, 
to  facrifice  to   the  Gods,  and   all  for   the  death    of  a 
Prince,    who  in  the  midft   of  his  fuccefs   againfl   them 
had  treated  them    with  fo  much    clemency  and  huma- 
nity.    For  it  was  an  odious  and  ungenerous  conduct  to 
make  him  free  of  their  city,  and  to  honour  him  while 
he  lived ;   and  yet  as  foon  as  he  fell    by  the   hands  of 
another,   to  fet  no  bounds  to  their  joy,  to   infult   over 
him  when  dead,  and  to  (ing  triumphant  fongs  of  vic- 
tory, as  if  by  their   own  valour  they   had  vanquished 
him.     I  cannot  but  commend  the  behaviour  of  Demoft- 
henes;  who  leaving  vain  tears  and  lamentations  to  the 
women,   made   it    his    bufmefs   to   do  that    which   he 
thought  mofl  profitable   for  the  commonwealth.     And 
I  think  that   he   who  would   be   accounted  a  man    of 
fortitude,    and  fit   for  government,  fhould    attend   al- 
ways to  the  common  good,  and   neglect  his  own    pri- 
vate calamities  and  affairs,  when  they  come  into  com- 
petition with  the  pubiick;  it    being  much   more  necef- 
fary  for  him  to   maintain    the  dignity  of  his    character, 
than  it  is  for  actors,  who  reprefentrthe  perfons   of  kings 
and  tyrants:  and  yet    thefe,  we  fee,    when  they   either 

laugh 

(5)  Margites  was  the  hero  of  a  fatirical  poem  written  by  Homer. 

(6)  Demo  ft- 
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laugh  or  weep  on  the  ftage,  do  not  follow  their  own  in- 
clinations, but  exprefs  thole  pafllons  which  the  fubjeft 
requires.  Befides,  if  we  ought  not  to  leave  the  unfor- 
tunate overwhelmed  with  forrow,  but  to  entertain  them 
with  fuch  difcourfe  as  may  alleviate  their  afflictions,  and 
turn  their  attention  to  more  pleafing  objecfts,  (as  we  ufe 
to  advife  thofe  whofe  eyes  are  weak,  to  withdraw  their 
fight  from  bright  and  dazzling  colours,  to  green,  and 
thofe  of  a  fofter  kind,)  how  can  a  man  find  a  better 
confolation  under  his  domoftick  afflictions,  than  by  en- 
deavouring to  attemper  and  allay  his  own  private  mis- 
fortunes with  the  good  fuccefs  of  his  country,  that  by 
fuch  a  mixture  what  is  difagreeable  may  be  overpower- 
ed and  concealed  by  that  which  is  pleafantP  I  was  in- 
duced to  make  this  dioretfion,  becaufc  I  have  obkrved 
that  this  difcourfe  of  /Efchines  has  weakened  the  rninds 
of  many  per  Cons,  and  led  them  to  indulge  an  effemi- 
nate tendernefs  and  forrow. 

The  cities  of  Greece,  by  theinftigation  ofDemofthenes, 
once  more  confpired  together.  The  Thebans,  whom 
he  had  provided  with  arms,  attacked  their  garrifbn, 
and  flew  many  of  them  ;  the  Athenians  made  prepara- 
tions to  join  their  forces  with  them;  and  Demoflhenes 
continually  exerted  his  eloquence  in  the  ademblies,  and 
wrote  letters  to  the  Pcrfian  officers,  who  commanded 
under  the  King  in  Alia,  inciting  them  to  make  war  from 
thence  upon  Alexander,  calling  him  a  Child,  and  a  fccond 
Margites  (^).  But,  as  foon  as  Alexander  had  fettled 
affairs  in  his  own  country,  and  came  himielf  in  perfon 
-with  his  army  intoBceotia,  the  courage  of  the  Athenians 
abated,  and  Demofthenes  grew  cold  :  fo  that  the  Thebans 
being  thus  deferted  and  betrayed  by  them,  were  forced 
to  give  him  battle  alone,  and  by  this  means  loft  their 
city.  Hereupon  the  people  of  Athens  were  in  great 
confirmation  and  perplexity,  and  refblved  to  fend  am- 
bafladors  to  Alexander.  Amongft  others  they  made 
choice  of  Demofthenes  for  one;  but  being  afraid  of  the 
King's  anger,  he  returned  back  from  Cithceron,  and  left 
theembafly.  In  the  mean  time,  Alexander  lent  to  Athens, 
requiring  ten  of  their  orators  to  be  delivered  up  to  ! 

at\ . 
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according  to  Idomeneus  and  Duris;  but  mod  hiftorians 
and  thofe  of  the  beft  authority  fay  that  he  demanded  thefc 
eight  only ;  Demofthenes,  Polyeuclus,  Ephialtes,  Lycur- 
g,  ,  Myrocles,  Damon,  Callifthenes,  and  Charidemus.  It 
was  upon  this  occailon,  that  Demoflhenes  related  to  them 
the  fable  wherein  the  fheep  are  faid  to  deliver  up  their  dogs 
to  the  wolves ;  comparing  himfelf  and  the  other  orators  to 
the  dogs  who  watch  over  and  fight  for  the  fheep,  and  Alex- 
ander to  the  wolf.  Eefide  this  he  farther  faid  to  them,  "  As 
"  we  fee  corn-merchants  fell  fheir  whole  ftock  by  a  few 
"  grains  of  wheat,  which  they  carry  into  the  market  in 
"  a  difh,  as  a  fmall  fample  of  the  reft ;  fo  you,  by  de- 
"  livering  up  us,  who  are  but  a  few,  do  at  the  fame  time 
"  unawares  furrender  up  ycurfelves  to  the  enemy."  This 
account  is  given  by  Ariftobu'us  the  CafTandrian.  While 
the  Athenians  were  deliberating,  and  at  a  lofs  what  to 
do,  Demades,  having  agreed  with  the  perfons  whom 
Alexander  had  demanded,  for  five  talents  undertook  to 
go  as  ambaflador,.  and  to  intercede  v.iih  the  King  for 
them  ;  and  whether  it  was  that  he  relied  on  Alexander's 
friend fhip,  or  that  he  hoped  to  find  him  fatiated,  as  a 
lion  glutted  with  (laughter,  he  prevailed  with  him  both 
to  pardon  the  men,  and  to  be  reconciled  to  their  city. 

Upon  the  departure  of  Alexander  the  faction  of  De- 
mades became  very  powerful  -,  but  Demofthenes  was  in 
difgrace.  He  began  indeed  to  make  forne  figure  again, 
when  Agis  the  King  of  Lacedaemon  appeared  at  the  head 
of  his  army ;  but  the  Athenians  refufing  tojoin  with  the 
Spartans,  and  Agis  being  foon  after  killed  in  a  battle 
wherein  the  Spartans  were  overthrown,  Demofthenes's 
intereft  funk  again  to  nothing. 

(6)  At 

(6)  Demofthenes  having  at  his  cms  circumftance  ?  if  the  accufer 

own  charge  rebuilt   the  walls    of-  had  not  a  fifth  pait  of  the  votes, 

Athens,  the  people,  in  teltimony  he  loft  his  freedom,  and  was  ftned 

of  their  gratitude,  honoured  him  a  thoufand  drachmas, 

with  a  crown  of  gold,  in  virtue  (8)  Alexander   had  committed 

of  a  decree  prepared  by  Ctefiphon,  the   charge  of  his    revenue   and 

^Efchines,  jealous  of  this  honour  treafure  in  Babylon  to  Harpalus  ; 

conferred  on  his   rival,   arraigned  who  flattering   himfeif  that  that 

the   electee.  Prince  would    never  return  from 

(")  This  was  a  very  ignomim-  his  expedition  iato  India,  tell  into 

aver/ 
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(6)  At  this  time  it  was  that  the  accufation  againft 
Ctefiphon,  concerning  the  Crown,  was  brought  to  a  trial. 
The  adion  was  commenced  a  little  before  the  battle  at 
Chaeronea,  when  Charondas  was  Archon,  but  it  was  not 
determined  till  about  ten  years  after,  under  the  Archon- 
fhip  of  Ariftophon.  Never  was  any  publick  caufe  more 
celebrated  than  this;  both  for  the  reputation  of  the  ora- 
tors, and  for  the  magnanimity  of  the  judges,  who, 
though  the  accufers  of  Demofthenes  were  at  that  time 
men  of  the  greateft  power,  and  of  the  Macedonian  party, 
yet  would  not  give  judgment  againft  him,  but  acquit- 
ted him  fo  honourably  that  j£ (chines  had  not  the  fifth 
part  of  their  fuffrages  on  his  fide  (7).  Upon  this  ho 
immediately  left  the  city,  and  fpent  the  reft  of  his  life 
in  teaching  Rhetorick  at  Rhodes,  and  in  Ionia. 

Not  long  after  this,  (8)  Harpalus  quitted  the  fervice  of 
Alexander,  and  fled  out  of  Afia  to  Athens.  He  was  con- 
fcious  to  hirnfeif  of  many  crimes  to  which  his  luxury 
had  prompted  him,  and  therefoie  dreaded  the  relent* 
ment  of  the  King,  who  was  now  grown  terrible  even 
to  his  beft  friends.  Yet  this  man  had  no  fooner  ad- 
dreifed  himfelf  to  the  people,  and  delivered  up  his 
treafure,  his  fhips,  and  himlelf  to  their  difpofal,  bur 
the  other  orators  of  the  town  had  their  eyes  quickly 
fixed  upon  his  money,  and  came  in  to  his  afliftance, 
perlbading  the  Athenians  to  receive  and  protect  their 
fuppliant.  But  Demofthenes  at  firft  advifed  them  to 
drive  him  out  of  the  country,  and  to  Lake  care  not 
to  involve  themfdvcs  in  a  war  upon  fo  unneceffary  and 
unjuft  an  occafion.  Yet  fome  few  days  after,  as  they 
were  taking  an  account  of  the  treafure,  Harpalus,  per- 
ceiving 

,  <J 

a  very  intemperate-  diforderly  way  upon  his  return,  and    that  he  fe- 

of  life,  living  ;it    an    extravagant  veiely    punched    as  many   of  his 

erpcnce,  debauching  lo rue  pt   the  deputies    and  lieutenants  as  hud 

belt    families     in    trie    dry,    and  been    unfaithful    in   their  offices. 

plunging  hioijfelf   into  cvciy  kind  Wherefore  to  avoid    being  called 

of  lewdaefs  and  debauchery.    At-  to  account  for  his  behaviour,  he 

ter  he  had    it:  this   mauicr  fpent  collected  a  funi  of  live  thoulami 

the  greateft  part   of  me    wealth  talents,  railed  a  body  of  f:x  thou- 

that  had  been    entrullcd  to    him,  fand  men,  and  retired  to  Attica, 
he  underllood  tha;  Alexander  was 

(9)  I« 
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cciving  how  much  he  was  pleafed  with  the  King's  cup., 
and  how'  curioufly  he  furveyed  the  fculpture  and  fafhion 
of  it,  defired  him  to  poize  it  in  his  hand,  and  confider 
the  weight  of  the  gold.  Demofthenes  being  amazed  to 
feel  how  heavy  it  was,  afkedhim,  "What  it  weighed  ?" 
*'  To  you,"  faid  Harpalus  fmiling,  "  it  (hall  bring  twenty 
"  talents"  (9).  And  prefently  after,  when  night  drew  on, 
he  fent  him  the  cup  with  the  twenty  talents.  Harpalus  it 
feems  had  the  (kill  to  difcern  his  love  of  gold  by  the  air 
of  his  countenance,  and  the  chearful  lively  motion  of  his 
eyes.  For  Demofthenes  could  not  refift  the  temptation, 
but  receiving  the  prefent  like  a  garrifon  into  his  houfe, 
he  was  overcome,  and  wholly  furrendered  himfelf  up 
to  Harpalus.  The  next  day  he  came  into  the  a  (Terri- 
bly with  his  neck  carefully  fwathed  about  with  wool  and 
rollers,  and  when  they  called  on  him  to  rife  up  and  fpeak, 
he  made  figns  as  if  he  had  loft  his  voice.  But  the  wits 
turning  the  matter  to  ridicule,  faid  that  certainly  "  the 
"  orator's  voice  had  been  (topped  not  by  a  quinfy, 
"  but  by  a  fum  of  morie*  (i)."  The  people  afterward 
difcovering  the  bribery,  were  highly  incenfed,  and  would 
not  fuffer  him  to  fpeak,  or  make  an  apology  for  him- 
felf, but  interrupted  him  with  their  clamours.  Where- 
upon a  certain  perfon  (landing  up,  p'eafantly  faid, 
"  What,  Athenians,  will  you  not  hear  him  who  holds 
".the  cup  (2)  ?"  At  length  they  banifned  Harpalus  out  of 
the  city ;  and  fearing  left  they  mould  be  called  to  ac- 
count 

(9)  In   the    original   the    fame  (3)  This   faying  has  been   af- 

verb  uyu  is  ufed  in  the  queftion  tributed  to    /Elcbincs,  and  \vitli 

and   the  anfwer,    for   it   lignifies  fuch   circumftances    as    ate    ftill 

both  to  weigh  and  to  bring.  nioretothehonourcfDernofthenes. 

(1)  The  words  in  the  original  For  it  is  faid  that  when  ^Efchines 
are,    «*   vvo   <rw«W,    »XX«X  «V  was  call  in  the  caufe   about    the 
afyvgafKD?  t(^<p6*»  rl>  hpayuyn.  ciown,  where  he  had  not   a  fifth 
But  the  lama  turn  cannot  be  pre-  part  of  the  judges  on  his  fide,  and 
ferved  in  our  language.  withdrew  from  Athens  in  order  to 

(2)  It  was  cuttomary    at  feafts  retire  toRhodes, Demofthenes  fol- 
for   a  cup  to  pafs  from  hand   to  lowed   him   on   horfeback.     and 
hand   round   the    company,    and  that  /Efchines  at  the  fight  of  him 
for  each  perfon  in  his  turn',  while  gave  himfelf   for    lofl ;    but    that 
beheld  i'.,  tofing  a  fong.     Thefe  Demofthenes,  as    foon  as  he   had 
longs  were  called  Scolia.  overtaken  him,  accoftcd  him  like 
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count  for  the  treafure  which  the  orators  had  taken,  they 
made  a  ftri<5t  enquiry,  going  from  houfe  to  houfe  ;  only 
they  would  not  fuffrr  the  officers  to  fearch  the  houfe  of 
Callicles  the  (on  of  Arrenidas,  who  was  newly  married, 
out  of  refpcft  to  the  bride,  as  Theopompus  writes.  But 
Demofthenes  oppofed  this  proceeding,  and  preferred  a 
decree  that  the  affair  mould  be  left  to  the  court  of 
Areopagus,  and  that  thofe  fhould  be  punimed  whom  they 
fliould  find  guilty.  But  he  himfelf  being  one  of  the 
firft  whom  the  court  condemned,  when  he  came  to  the 
bar,  he  was  fined  fifty  talents,  and  committed  to  pri- 
fon  j  but  through  fhame  for  the  crime  for  which  he 
was  condemned,  and  through  weaknefs  of  body,  being 
unable  to  bear  his  confinement,  he  made  his  efcape, 
having  deceived  fome  of  his  keepers,  and  being  connived 
at  by  others. 

He  had  not  fled  far  from  the  city,  when  finding  that 
he  was  purfued  by  fome  of  thofe  citizens  who  had  been 
his  adverfaries,  he  endeavoured  to  hide  himfelf.  But 
when  they  called  him  by  his  name,  and  coming  up 
nearer  to  him,  defired  he  would  accept  from  them 
fome  monev,  which  they  had  brought  from  home,  as  a 
provifion  for  his  journey,  and  told  him  that  for  that 
purpofe  only  they  had  followed  him ;  when  they  in- 
treated  him  to  take  courage,  and  not  to  fink  under  his 
misfortune  ;  he  burft  out  into  much  greater  lamenta- 
tion ;  faying,  (3)  "  But  how  is  it  poflible  for  me  to  fim- 

"  port 

a  generous  friend,  and   prefented  iv  or  fome  other  accident   often 

him  with  a  talent    to   enable  him  makes  them  join  things   together, 

the  better  to  lupport    himlelf   in  that  have  no  relation  to  one  ano- 

bis  retirement,  and  that  upon   his  ther.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  Jr.  e^cf 

./Elchines  returned  him   tins    fine  the  ;en  orato  s,  Plutarch  f*y.-  that 

anfwer.  "  How  is    it   pofliblc  for  Demorther.es  followed  ^Eichines, 

"  me,  &c."  But  if  that   had    been  comfoited  him,  and  imde   him  a 

the  cafe,  Plutarch  would  not  have  prelentofa  talent,  but  he  adds  no 

forgotten  it.     It  is    a    particular  more.     And  lince   he    makes    no 

grounded  upon  no  credible  autho-  men  ion  ot  it  in  this  place,    I    am 

rity.  It  is  no  where  to    be   found  inclined  to  believe  that  he  is  not 

but  in  Phorius'.-  colleclion  ;    and  the  author  of  tlioie    lives  of  the 

fuch  authors  ought    to  be   read  orators, 
with  cautioo  -,  fgi  want  ef  meaio- 

Vot.  V.  C  c  (4j 
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"  port  my  felf  under  fo  heavy  an  affliction,  fmce  I  am  fore- 
"ed  to  leave  a  city  where  I  meet  with  more  kindnefs  from 
"  enemies  than  1  can  expect  from  friends  elfewhere  ?" 
And  indeed  he  bore  his  banifhment  without  any  dignity  or 
fortitude.  He  lived  for  the  mod  part  in  j*Egina  and  Trsezen, 
and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  ufed  to  look  towards  the  country 
of  Attica.  And  there  are  fome  fayings  of  his  recorded 
which  are  very  unbecoming,  and  no  way  fuitable  to 
that  fpirit  and  boldnefs  by  which  he  ufed  to  exprefs 
him  felf,  when  he  had  the  management  of  the  common- 
wealth. For  as  he  was  departing  out  of  the  city,  it  is  re- 
ported, that  he  lifted  up  his  hands  towards  the  citadel,  and 
laid,  "  O  Minerva,  patronefsof  this  city,  whence  is  it  that 
"  thou  takeft  delight  in  three  fuch  fierce  untractable 
"  beads,  the  owl,  the  dragon,  and  the  people  ?"  The  young 
men  who  came  to  vifit  and  converfe  with  him,  he  deterred 
from  meddling  with  date-affairs,  telling  them,  "that  if  at 
"  firft  two  ways  had  beenpropofed  to  him,  the  one  leading 
"  to  the  pulpit  and  theaflembly,  the  other  directly  tending 
"  to  destruction,  and  he  could  have  forefeen  the  many  evils 
"  which  attend  thofe  who  engage  in  public  bufmefs,fuchas 
"  fears,  envies,  calumnies,  and  contentions,  he  would  cer- 
"  tainly  have  taken  that  which  led  drait  on  to  death." 

But  now  whild  Demofthenes  was  in  this  kind  of  ba- 
nifhment Alexander  died  ;  and  the  Grecians  were  once 
again  up  in  arms,  encouraged  by  the  brave  attempts  of 
Leodhenes,  who  was  then  drawing  a  circumvallation 
about  Antipater,  whom  he  held  clofe  befieged  in  Lamia. 
Pytheas  the  orator,  and  Callimedon  furnamed  Carabus, 
fled  from  Athens,  and  joining  themfelves  with  Antipa- 
ter, went  about  with  his  friends  and  ambafiadors  to 
keep  the  Grecians  from  revolting  and  taking  part  with 
the  Athenians.  But  on  the  other  fide,  Demodhenesafib- 
ciating  himfeff  with  the  ambafiadors  that  came  from 
Athens,  aflifted  them  with  his  utmoft  endeavours  to 
perfuade  the  cities  to  fall  unanimoufly  upon  the  Mace- 
donians and  to  drive  them  out  of  Greece,  Pnylarchus 
mentions  a  fharp  debate  that  happened  in  Arcadia  be- 
tween Pytheas  and  Demodhenes,  while  they  were  pleading, 
one  for  the  Macedonians,  and  the  other  for  the  Grecians, 

in 
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in  the  aflembly  of  the  people.  Pytheas  is  reported  to  hive 
faid,  "  that  as  we  always  fuppofe  there  is  fome  difeafe  in 
"  the  family  into  which  they  bring  afles  milk  ;  fo  where- 
"  ever  there  comes  an  embafly  from  Athens,  that-city  muft 
*'  needs  be  indifpofed."B'ut  Demofthenes  retorted  the  com- 
parifon  upon  him,  by  faying,  "  That  as  afles  milk  is  ne- 
"  ver  carried  into  a  family  but  to  reflore  it  to  health,  fo 
*'  the  Athenians  never  fend  their  ambafTadors  to  any  city 
"  but  on  purpofe  to  cure  the  diftemper  with  which  it  is 
"  afflided."  The  people  of  Athens  were  fo  pleafed  with 
this  repartee,  that  they  immediately  pafled  a  decree  for  re- 
calling him,  which  was  drawn  upby  Damon  the  Paeanian, 
coufin-german  to  Demofthenes.  They  fenthimafhip 
to  ^Egina  ;  and  he  landed  at  the  haven  of  Piraeus,  where 
he  was  met,  and  joyfully  received  by  all  the  citizens,  not 
fo  much  as  an  Archon  or  prieft  flaying  behind.  And  De- 
metrius the  Magnefian  fays,  that  he  lifted  up  his  hands 
towards  heaven  and  blefled  that  day,  looking  upon  his 
return  as  far  more  honourable  than  that  of  Alcibiades; 
/ince  he  was  recalled  by  his  countrymen,  not  through 
any  conftraint  put  upon  them,  but  by  their  own  kind- 
nefs  and  free  inclination.  His  fine  ftill  remained  un- 
paid, and  according  to  law  could  not  be  remitted  by 
the  people..  But  they  found  out  a  way  to  elude  the 
law.  It  was  a  cuftom  with  them  to  allow  a  certain 
quantity  of  money  to  thofe  who  were  to  furnim  and 
adorn  the  altar  for  the  facrifice  of  Jupiter  Sottr.  This 
office  for  that  time  they  beftowed  on  Demofthenes,  and 
for  the  performance  of  it  ordered  him  fifty  talents,  the 
very  fum  in  which  he  was  condemned.  But  he  did 
not  long  enjoy  his  country  after  his  return,  for  the 
Greeks  were  entirely  ruined  foon  after.  They  loft  the 
battle  at  Crancn  in  Auguft ;  the  garrifon  entered  into 
Munychia  the  September  following,  and  in  October  De- 
mofthenes  died  after  this  manner. 

Upon  the  report  that  Antipater  and  Craterus  were 
coming  to  Athens,  Demofthenes  with  his  party  took  an 
opportunity  to  efcape  privately  out  of  the  city;  but  the 
people  condemned  them  to  death  by  a  decree  which  was 
propofed  by  Demedas,  They  difperfed  themfclves,  fly- 

C  c  ?,  ing 
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ing  fome  to  one  place,  fome  to  another  ;  and  Antipa- 
ter fent  about  his  (oldiers  into  all  quarters  to  apprehend 
them.  Archias  was  their  captain,  and  was  thence  called 
Phygadotheras,  or,  The  Exile-hunter.  He  was  born  a t 
Thulium,  and  is  reported  to  have  for  fome  time  been 
an  actor  of  tragedies  ;  and  they  fay  that  Polus  of 
jEgina,  the  beft  aclor  of  his  time,  was  his  fcholar  ; 
but  Hermippus  reckons  Archias  among  the  difciples  of 
Lacritus  the  orator  ;  and  Demetrius  fays,  he  fpent  fome 
time  with  Anaximenes.  This  Archias  finding  Hyperides 
the  orator,  Ariftonicusof  Marathon,  and  Himeraeus  the 
brother  of  Demetrius  the  Phalerean  at  /Egina,  took 
them  by  force  out  of  the  temple  of  Ajax,  whither  they 
were  fled  for  fafety,  and  fent  them  to  Antipater  then 
at  Cleonae,  where  they  were  all  put  to  death.  It  is  faid 
further  that  he  can  fed  Hyperides's  tongue  to  be  cut  oat. 
Being  informed  that  Demofthenes  had  taken  fancluary 
in  the  temple  of  Neptune  in  Calauria,  he  crofled  over 
thither  with  fome  light  vefiels  ;  and  as  foon  as  he  had 
landed  wich  fome  Thracian  •  fpearmen  that  came  with 
him,  he  endeavoured  to  perfuade  Demofthenes  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Antipater,  affuring  him  that  he  mould  fuf- 
fer  no  violence  from  him.  But  Demofthenes,  in  his ileep, 
the  night  before,  had  an  extraordinary  dream :  he 
thought  that  he  was  acting  a  tragedy,  and  contended 
with  Archias  for  the  victory  -,  and  though  he  acquitted 
hirrifclf  well,  and  gave  good  fartisfaflion  to  the  fpecra- 
tors,  yet  for  want  of  better  furniture  and  ornaments 
for  the  ftage,  he  loft  the  day.  Wherefore  as  Archias  wt's 
difcourfing  to  him  with  many  exprdftoiiS  of  kindnefs, 
he  fat  ftill  in  the  (lime  pofture,  and  looking  up  fted- 
faftly  upon  him,  faid,  O  Archias,  4'  I  \v::s  never  much 
"  pleafed  with  your  attton  !orrn;tr!v,  a::d  now  I  am  as  littfe 
"  moved  by  your  promifes."  Archias  beginning  at  this  to 
growangry  a::d  to  threaten  him,  "Now,  faid  Demoilhenes, 
"thou  f pea ke ft  like  the  oracle  of  Macedon  ;  before  thou 
"  didii  but  ad  a  part.  Therefore  wait  only  a  little, 

"  while 

(4)  De.TiofthenesaHades  here  to     of  Sophocles,  wherein  he  forbid* 
9  Speech  or'Creon';  iu  thcAntigqne     ti.eouo  bury  Poiynices,  and  com- 
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"  while  I  write  a  word  or  two  to  my  family."  Ha\  ing  ibid 
this  he, withdrew  farther  into  the  temple,  and  taking 
fome  paper,  as  if  he  meant  to  write,  he  put  the  pen 
into  his  mouth,  and  bim.pjit,  as  he  ufcd  to  do  when 
he  was  thoughtful  on  Writing,  he  held  it  there  for  forr.c 
time.  Then  he  bowed  dour:  his  head  and  covered  ii. 
The  foldiers  who  Hood  at  the  door  fuppofing  all  this 
to  proceed  from  pufilanimiry,  laughed  at  him  and  called 
him  effeminate  a;,J  o>v,ard!y.  And  Arciiias  drav.  ing  near, 
defur.fi  him  to  rife  up,  and  repeating  the  fame  kind  things 
he  had  ipoken  before,  hecncemorcprorr.ifed  him  to  make 
his  peace  with  Ar.it pater.  But  Dcnioftlioncs  perceiving 
that  now  the  poifon  had  pierced  r.nd  fcized  his  vitals, 
uncoveied  his  head,  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  Archias, 
Now  faid  he,  "  as  loon  as  you  pleafe  you  may  ad  the 
"  part  of  Creon  in  the  tragedy,  and  call  out  this  body 
"  of  mine  unburied  (4).  J,  .for  my  own  part,  O  -graci- 
"ous  Neptune,  while  I  arn  yet  alive,  arife  up  and  de- 
"  part  cut  of  this  facred  place  ;  but  Antipater  and  the  Ma- 
<c  cedonians  have  not  left  even  thy  temple  unpolluted." 
After  he  had  faid- this  he  defired  to  bs  held  up,  becaufe 
alread,  he  began  to  tremble  and  flagger ;  but  as  he 
was  going  forward,  and  pafling  by  the  altar,  he  fell  down, 
and  with  a  groan  expired. 

Arifto  fays  that  he  took  the  poifon  out  of  a  pen,  as 
we  have  mentioned.  But  Pappus  a  certain  hiftorian 
(whc.fe  hiflory  was  recovered  by  Hermippus)  fays  that 
as  he  fell  near  the  altar,  there  was  found  on  his  paper 
this  beginning  of  a  letter,  and  nothing  more,  Demoft- 
hcnes  to  Antipater.  The  fuddennels  of  his  death  was 
much  wondered  at  ;  ,and  the  Thracians  who  guarded  the 
doois  reported  that  he  took  the  poifon  into  his  hand 
cut  of  a  rag,  and  put  it  in  his  mouth,  and  that  they 
imagined  it  had  been  gold  which  he  (Wallowed.  But 
the  maid  that  ferved  him,  being  examined  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Archias,  affirmed  that  he  had  worn  it  for  a 
long  time  as  an  Amulet.  And  Eratofthenes  himfelf 

fays, 

imnds  his  corpfe  to  be  expofeii  to  the  dogj  and  buds  of  prey. 

C  c  3  "  '(5)  The 
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fays  that  he  kept  the  poifon  in  a  hollow  ring,  which 
he  wore  as  a  bracelet.  Many  and  various  are  the  re- 
ports of  thofe  who  have  written  concerning  this  matter, 
which  it  is  unneceflary  to  recount  :  yet  I  muft  not  omit 
what  is  faid  by  Democharis,  an  intimate  acquaintance 
of  Demofthenes,  who  is  of  opinion,  it  was  not  by  the 
help  of  poifon  that  he  met  with  fo  fudden  and  eafy  a 
death ;  but  that  by  the  fingular  favour  and  providence 
of  the  Gods  he  was  thus  refcued  from  the  cruelty  of  the 
Macedonians.  He  died  the  fixteenth  of  Pyanepfion  f  Octo- 
ber] (5)  the  very  day  on  which  the  women  celebrate 
the  moft  folemn  and  mournful  ceremonies  of  the  Thef- 
mophoria,  andfaftall  day  in  the  temple  of  Ceres. 

Soon  after  his  death  the  people  of  Athens  beftowed  on 
him  fuch  honours  as  he  had  deferved.  They  erected 
his  ftatue  in  brafs  ;  they  decreed  that  the  eldeft  of  his 
family  mould  be  maintained  in  the  Prytaneum  ;  and  on 
the  pedeftal  of  his  ftatue  was  engraven  this  well-know^ 
infcription  : 

Had  equal  courage  'with  thy  wifdom  join'd 
Adorrid,  O  great  Demofthenes,  thy  mind, 
Her  freeaom  loft  Greece  bad  not  now  deplor'd. 
But  Ji  ill  defied  the  Macedonian/wW. 

They  who  fay  that  Demofthenes  hi mfelf  was  the  author 
of  thefe  verfes,  and  that  he  made  them  in  Caiauria, 
juft  before  he  took  the  poifon,  talk  very  abfurdly  and 
ridiculoufly. 

I  muft  here  mention  an  adventure  which  happened 
in  my  time  a  little  before  I  went  to  Athens.  A  foldier 
being  fummoned  to  appear  before  his  fuperior  officer,  and 
to  anfwer  an  accufation  brought  againft  him,  put  that  lit- 
tle gold  which  he  had  into  the  hands  of  Demofthenes's 

ftatue. 

(5)  The  Athenian  matrons  an-  consequently  the  fixtrenth  day   of 

nually  celebrated  the Thefmopho-  the  month,  was  the  day   of    the 

ria,  a  feftiva!  inftituted  in  honour  greateft    mortification,  for    they 

of  Ceres.  It  began  the  fourteenth  fpent  it  in  fading  from  morning  till 

of  Pyanepfion  and  ended  the  cigh-  night,  and  it  is  of  this  third   day 

teenth.    The  middle  day  of  the  Tlutarch  fpeaks  in  this  place, 
feftival,  which  was  the  third,  and 

(i)This 
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ftatue.  The  fingers  of  ihisftatue  were  joined  clofe  toge- 
ther, and  near  it  grew  a  fmall  plane-tree,  from  which 
many  leaves  (either  accidentally  blown  thither  by  the 
wind,  or  placed  fo  on  purpofe  by  the  man  himfclf) 
falling  together,  and  lying  round  about  the  gold,  con- 
cealed it  for  a  long  time.  At  length  the  foldier  re 
turned,  and  finding  his  treafure  entire,  the  fame  or. 
this  accident  was  fpread  abroad  ;  and  many  of  the  wits 
upon  this  occafion  ftrove  to  vindicate  Demofthenes  from 
the  charge  of  corruption,  in  feveral  epigrams  which 
they  made  on  the  fubjecT:. 

As  for  Demades,  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  new  ho- 
nours he  had  obtained,  the  divine  juftice,  in  order  to 
revenge  the  death  of  Demofthenes,  purfuing  him  into  Ma- 
cedonia, where  he  was  juftly  put  to  death  by  thofe  very 
people  whom  he  had  fo  bafely  flattered.  He  was  odious 
to  them  before ;  but  at  this  time  the  accufarion  he  lay 
under  was  manifefl  and  certain.  For  fome  of  his  let- 
ters were  intercepted,  in  which  he  had  encouraged 
Perdiccas  to  invade  Macedonia,  and  to  fave  the  Grecians, 
who,  he  faid,  "  hung  only  by  an  old  rotten  ftalk,"  mean- 
ing Antipater.  Of  this  he  wasaccufed  by  Dinaithus  the 
Corinthian ;  and  Cafiander  was  fo  enraged,  that  he  firft 
flew  his  fon  in  his  bofom,  and  then  gave  order  for  his 
execution.  Thus  by  the  mod  dreadful  misfortunes  he 
was  at  length  convinced,  lt  That  traitors  fell  themfelves 
"  firft  of  all }"  a  truth  which  Demofthenes  had  often  told 
him  before,  and  which  he  would  never  believe.  Thus, 
Soffius,  you  have  the  life  of  Demofthenes,  fuch  as  T  could 
collect  from  what  I  have  either  read  or  heard  concern- 
ing him. 


c  4  MARCUS 


MARCUS   TULLIUS    CICERO. 


IT  is  generally  faid,  that  Helvia,   the  mother  of  Ci- 
cero, was  of  a  nob'e  family  and  lived  in  great  repu- 
tation ;  but    Qr  his  father  nothing  is  reported,    but 
in  extremes.    For  whi  ft  foine  fay  that  he  was  the  ion  of 
a  fulkr,  and  educated  in  that  trade  (i),  others  deduced 

the 

(i)Thiswas  the  calumny  of  grandfather  M  Tullius  Cicero,  of 
Q^Calenus  D'on.  Lib.  xlvi.  Ci-  whom  he  fay  in  his  third  book 
ceioin  hisfecond  book  del- egibu»  deLegibus,  tbafhe  was  a  perfon 

of  great  p'obity,  and  that  he  con- 
ftanrly  oppofed  M.  Gratidius, 
though  he  was  married  to  his  fil- 
ter. He  was  the  author  of  that 
faying  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  the 
fecondbookde  Oratore  :  "  Our 


tells  us,  that  hi?  father  M  I'ul- 
lius  being  in  ->n  ill  ftare  of  health 
pafled  his  life  at  his  Country- 
feat  at  Arpinum,  where  he  appli- 
ed himfelf  wholly  to  his  itudies. 
Ciceto  was  forty  thiee  years  old 
when  liis  father  died.  He  was 
born  before  the  death  of  his 


people  are  like  the  Syrians  whom 
"  weexpofetofale  ia  the  market; 

be 
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the  original  of  his  family  from  (2)  Tdlus  Attius,  an  il!u- 
ftriousKing  of  the  Volfci  :  however  he  who  firft  of  that 
houfe  was  furnamed  Cicero,  feems  to  have  been  a  confi- 
derable  perfon ;  becaufe  they  who  fucceeded  him  did 
not  only  retain  but  were  fond  of  that  name,  though  vul- 
garly made  a  fubject:  of  laughter.  For  the  Latins  call  a 
vetch  Cicer,  and  a  flat  excrefcence  in  the  refemblance  of 
a  vetch  on  the  tip  of  his  nofe,  gave  him  the  furname  of 
Cicero  (3). 

But  this  Cicero,  \vhofe  hiftory  f  am  writing,  when 
fbme  of  his  friends  advifed  him  to  lay  afide  or  change 
that  name  when  he  firft  flood  for  a  publick  office,  and 
engaged  in  affairs  of  (late,  anfwered  them  with  a  great 
deal  of  fpirit  and  boldnefs,  "  That  he  would  ftrive  to 
"  render  the  name  of  Cicero  more  glorious  than  that  of 
"  the  Scauri  and  Catuli ;"  and  therefore  when  being 
Quasftor  of  Sicilv  he  made  an  oblation  of  fome  filver- 
plate  to  the  Gods,  he  i-.:fcribed  on  it  his  two  firft  names 
Marcus  and  Tullius  ;  but  infteadof  the  third  hejocofely 
commanded  the  artificer  to  engrave  the  figure  of  a  Vetch. 
Theie  things  are  related  concerning  his  name. 

Of  Cicero's  birth  it  is  reported,  that  his  mother  was 
delivered  without  pain  or  labour,  on  (4)  the  third  of 
January,  that  day  on  which  at  prefent  the  magifi.rar.es 
of  R  >me  pray  and  facnfice  for  the  Emperor.  It  is  faid 
alfo  that  a  fpectre  appeared  to  his  nurfe,  and  foretold 
that  the  child  fhe  then  luckled  mould  afterwards  be- 
come a  great  benefit  to  the  Roman  ftate.  Thefe  things 
might  pus  for  i.dle  dreams,  had  he  not  him  (elf  food  de- 
monftrated  the  truth  of  the  prediction.  For  when  he 

was 

"he   nmong  them  who     knows       this  name  was  acquired  by  a  Jkill 
"mouGieeic  is  thegrenteAknave."      inraifingthis  kind    of  grain,    in 

the  lame  manner  as  the  name  of 

(2)  TbisTullus  Attius  was  the      Fabius,  Lentulus,  Pile,  &c.  Lib. 
perlon  to  whom  Coiiolanus  retir-       18.  c.  3. 

ed  in  his  haniflimen  ,  almoft  four  (4)  He  was  born  in  the    fixth 

hundred  years  before  the  birthof      liunciied  and   forty-feventh  year 
Ciccio.  ot  Rome,  one  hundred  and  four 

years  before  the  birth  of  our  SA- 

(3)  Pliny's  account  of    this   is       viour.  Pompey  was  born   in   the 
mor*  probable,  who  luppofes  that      fame  year. 

(5)  /Efchylu? 
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was  of  proper  age  to  go  to  fchool,  he  mowed  fuch  9. 
diftinguifhed  genius,  and  obtained  fuch  reputation  a- 
mong  his  companions,  that  their  fathers  would  often 
vifit  the  fchool,  in  order  to  fee  Cicero  themfelves,  and 
be  eye-witneffes  of  that  great  capacity  and  quicknefs 
in  learning  for  which  he  was  fo  much  celebrated  ;  but 
the  ruder  fort  were  angry  with  their  children,  when 
they  faw  them,  as  they  walked  together,  receive  Cicero 
with  refpeft  into  the  middle  place. 

He  was  born  with  that  difpofition  which  Plato  re- 
quires in  a  man  of  learning  and  a  philofopher  ;  for  he 
was  inclined  to  every  kind  of  knowledge,  and  defpifed 
no  branch  of  literature  or  fcience  ;  but  at  firft  he  had 
a  more  peculiar  propenfity  to  poetry,  and  there  is  a 
poem  Hill  extant,  written  by  him  when  a  boy,  in  Tetra- 
meter verfe  called  Pontius  Glaucus  ( 5).  In  progrefsof 
,  time,  applying  himfelfftill  more  to  thofe  ftudies,  he  be- 
came not  only  an  excellent  orator,  (6)  but  alfo  one  of 
the  mod  eminent  amongft  the  Roman  poets  His  glory 
as  an  orator  (till  remains,  notwithstanding  the  many  in- 
novations that  have  been  made  in  the  language  fince  his 
time  ;  but  his  poetry  is  now  held  in  no  eftimation,  by 
reafon  of  the  many  excellent  poets  who  have  fince  fuc- 
ceeded  and  furpafTed  him. 

When  he  left  his  puerile  ftudies,  he  became  an  auditor 
of  Philo  the  academick,  who,  above  all  the  other  fcholars 
ef  Clitomachus,  was  admired  by  the  Romans  for  his  elo- 
quence 

.    (5)  j^fchylus  wrote  a  tragedy  an  infinite  number  of  ages,  "  ca- 

upon  this  Glaucus,  who  had  been  "  nefcetSzculisinnumerabilibus;" 

a  celebrated  fifherman,  and   one  but  therein  he  was  deceived  ;   for 

day  after  eating  of  a  certain  herb  it  is  many  ages  fince  it  was    loft, 

jumped  into  the  fea,  and  became  He  wrote  allb  another  poem,   in 

afeaGod.   Cicero's  poem  upon  three  books,  upon  his ownConful- 

the  fame  fubjeft,  which   was  ex-  fliip,  which  is  loft  likewjfe.     But 

tant  in  the  days  of  Plutarch,    is  when  Plutarch  calls  him,   "  the 

now  loft.  "  moft  eminent  among  the  Ro- 

(6)  He  tranflated  Aratus   into  "  man  poets,"    that    encomium 

verfe  at  the  age   of   feventeen  ;  muft  be    confined    to     the  age 

and  wrote  a  poem,  in  which  he  wherein  he  lived,  without  ftretch- 

celebrated  the  adlions  of  Marius,  ing  it  further,  for  Cicero   never 

and  which  was  fo  much  efteemed  was  thought  preferable,   nor   in- 

that  Scocvola  laid  it  would  live  to  deed  equal  to  Plautus,  Terence, 

Afra* 
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quence  and  loved  for  the  goodnefs  of  his  character.  Hc 
alfo  applied  himfelf  to  Mutius  Scaevola,  an  eminent  lawyer* 
and  chief  of  the  fenate,  under  whom  he  made  a  great 
progrefs  in  the  knowledge  of  the  laws,  for  fbme  time 
he  ferved  in  arms  under  Sylla  in  the  Marfian  war;  but 
perceiving  the  commonwealth  running  into  factions, 
and  thefe  factions  tending  to  an  abfolute  monarchy,  he 
again  betook  himfelf  to  his  retired  and  contemplative 
life,  and  fpent  his  wjiole  time  in  ftudy  and  in  conver- 
ging with  the  learned  Greeks,  till  Sylla  had  obtained  the 
government,  and  the  commonwealth  feemed  in  fome 
degree  fettled. 

About  this  time  Sylla  having  expofed  to  fale  by 
auction  the  eftate  of  a  certain  citizen,  who  was  killed, 
as  if  he  had  been  profcribed  (7),  and  caufing  it  to  bead- 
judged  to  his  emancipated  Have  Chryfogonusfor  the  fum 
of  two  thoufand  drachmas,  Rofcius  the  fon  and  heir  of 
the  deceafcd  loudly  complained  of  it,  and  clearly  proved 
that  what  had  thus  been  fold  for  two  thoufand  drachmas 
was  worth  two  hundred  and  fifty  talents.  Hereupon 
Sylla,  whe  was  greatly  incenfed  at  having  his  actions 
called  in  queftion,  brought  a  charge  againft  Rofcius  for 
the  murder  of  his  father,  and  appointed  Chrifogonus  to 
manage  the  evidence.  No  one  had  courage  enough  to 
appear  in  this  young  man's  caufe,  all  declining  the  office 
through  fear  of  Sylla's  cruelty.  He  being  thus  deferted 
fled  for  refuge  to  Cicero,  whofe  friends  encouragedhim 

to 

Afranius,  and  fome  others.  As  (7)  This  happened  in  the 
foi  the  poets  his  contemporaries,  year  of  Rome  fix  hundred  and  fe- 
ir.L-ls  we  had  leen  his  poems  we  venty-three,  Cicero  being  then  in 
Cannot  judge  whether  he  delerves  his  twenty-leventh  year  under  the 
to  be  piefeneutu  Catullus,  Vano,  Confulfhip  ot "Corn.  Sylla  the  fe- 
anii  Lucretius.  Theie  is  now  re-  cond  time,  and  ot  QXTzciliusMe- 
rnainiug  no  more  than  a  fragment  tellius  Pius.  The  time  limited  to 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  lines  of  his  the  protcription  wasexpired,  and 
poem  upon  Maiius,  and  another  they  who  had  efcaped  were  re- 
of  about  three  or  fouifcore  of  turned,  and  then  it  was  that  Sylla 
that  upon  his  own  Confulfhip.  murdered  Rofcius  the  father,  and 
That  of  which  the  mo  ft  remains  fet  his  etlate  up  to  aufljon.  For 
is  his  poem  r"rom  Aiatus.  But  this  reafon  Plutarch  fays,"  Hc 
this  is  not  fufficient  for  us  to  form.  "  was  killed  as  if  he  had  been 
our  judgment  upon.  "  profcribed.'* 
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to  comply  with  Rofcius's  requeft,  fmce  he  could  never 
havea  fairer  and  more  honourable  introduction  to  glory. 
He  therefore  undertook  the  defence,  carried  the  caufe, 
and  was univerfally  admired.  But  fearing  Sylla's  refent- 
ment,  he  travelled  into  Greece,  and  gave  out,  that  he 
did  it  in  order  to  his  health  :  and  indeed  he  was  ex- 
tremely lean  and  flender,  having  fuch  a  vveaknefs  in 
bis  ftomnch,  that  he  could  never  eat  but  little,  and 
that  not  till  late  in  the  Evening  :  his  voice  was  gocxi  and 
ftrong,  but  it  was  harfh  and  not  fufficiently  mellowed 
by  exercife,  fo  that  in  the  vehemence  and  heatoffpeak- 
ing,  he  always  raifed  it  to  fo  high  a  tone,  that  there 
was  reafon  to  fear  it  might  injure  his  health.  "When  he 
came  to  Athenshe  was  an  auditorof  Antiocbus  the  Afca- 
lonite,  being  charmed  with  the  volubility  and  elegance 
of  his  language,  although  he  did  not  approve  of  the 
change  in  his  opinions  :  for  Antiochushad  now  fallen  off 
from  the  new  academy,  and  forfaken  the  feel:  of  Car- 
neades,  (either  from  clear  conviction-  and  the  evidence  of 
fenfe,  or,  as  lome  fay,  through  ambition  and  oppofition 
to  the  followers  of  Clitoniachus  and  Philo),  and  in  moft 
things  embraced  the  doctrine  ofr  the  Stoicks.  Cicero  ap- 
plied himfelf  with  the  more  aidour  to  thefe  ftudies  be- 
caufe  he  had  refolved,  if  he  failed  in  his  defign  of  rifmg 
in  the  ftate,  to  quit  the  Forum  and  all  political  affairs, 
and  to  retire  to  Athens,  and  fpend  his  life  in  tranquil- 
lity and  the  ftudy  of  philolophy.  But  not  long  after 
he  received  the  news  of  Sylla's  death.  His  bod\,  being 
ftrengthened  by  gymnaftick  exercifes,  was  now  become 
firm  and  robuft,  and  his  voice  was  thoroughly  formed, 
and  rendered  full,  fonorous,  fweet,  and  fuitable  to 
the  habit  of  his  body.  For  thefe  reafons,  and  becaufe 
his  friends  at  Rome  earneflly  follicited  him  by  letters, 
and  Amiochus  alio  perfuadtd  him  to  engage  in  publick 
affairs,  he  again  applied  himlel-f  to  rhetorick,  as  the 
proper  inftrument  of  a  flatefman,  and  re-excited  his  po- 
litical faculty,  both  diligently  exercifmg  himfelf  in  de- 
clamations, 

(8)  Inftead  of  Apollonius    the     faid  Apollonius  Molo.    He  has 
fon  otMolo,  Plutarch  fiiould  have     made    the    fame  mirtake  in    the 
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clamations,  and  frequenting  the  celebrated  orators  of 
thar  time.  This  induced  him  to  travel  into  Afia,  and 
to  Rhodes.  Amongft  the  Afian  rhetoricians  he  converfed 
with  Xenocles  of  Adramyttus,  Dion  fius  of  Magnefja, 
and  Menippus  theCarian;  and  at  Rhodes  he  ftudied  un- 
der the  rhetorician  Apollonius  the  ion  of  Molo  (8),  and 
Pofidonius  the  philofopher.  It  is  reported  that  Apollonius 
not  understanding  the  Roman  language,  defired  Cicero  to 
declaim  in  Greek,  and  that  he  readily  obeyed  him,  as 
knowing  it  the  beft  way  to  have  his  defeats  amended. 
After  he  had  ended  his  declamation,  others  were  afto- 
nifhed,  and  contended  whofhould  praife  him  moft ;  but 
Apollonius,  as  he  had  difcovered  no  great  pleafure  whilft 
he  heard  hirn?  fo  when  he  had  done,  fat  mufing  with 
himfelf  foTie  co.ifiderable  time  ;  at  which  Cicero  being 
difturbsd,  Apollonius  faid  to  him,  "  I  praife  and  admire 
"  thee,  Cicero,  but  I  pity  the  fortune  of  Greece,  when  I 
"  fee  arts  and  eloquence,  the  only  ornaments  that  were 
"  left  her,  b ;  thee  trap.fpurtrd  to  the  Romans." 

And  now  when  Cicero,  full  of  expedition,  was  eagerly 
bent  upon  political  affairs,  a  certain  Orac'e  blunted  the 
edge  of  his  inclination  :  for  oonfuirihgthd  God  at  Delphi 
how  he  fhould  arrive  at  the  fummit  of  glory,  the  Pythia 
anfwered,  "  By  making  his  own  genius,  and  not  the  opinion 
*'  of  the  people,  the  guide  of  his  lire."  Therefore  at  fir  ft  he 
pa(Ted  his  time  h  Rome  cautioully,  and  was  very  back- 
ward in  putting  up  for  publick  offices;  fo  that  he  \vas 
at  that  time  in  little  efteem,  and  had  got  the  names  of 
Gretk  and  Scholar,  common  terms  of  reproach,  which 
the  meaneft  of  ihe  people  had  in  their  mouths  upon  ail 
occafions.  But  being  by  nature  very  defirous  of  fame, 
and  b.?ing  encouraged  al to  by  his  father  and  relations,  he 
applied  himfelf  to  pleading,  in  which  he  arrived  to  great 
eminence,  and  that  not  by  How  degrees,  for  on  a  fudden 
his  glory  fhone  forth,  and  he  far  liirpailed  all  the  other 
orators.  At  firft  it  is  faid  he  was,  as  well  as  Demofthenc.s, 
very  defective  in  action  ;  and  therefore  he  diligently  ap- 

ph'.d 

HfeofCsefar.  Vol.  IV.    p.  328. 

(9.)  Thi» 
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piied  himfelf  fometimes  to  Rofcius  the  comedian,  and 
fometimes  to  ./Efopus  the  tragedian.  They  report  of 
this  yEfopus,  that  whilft  he  was  re'prefenting  on  the  ' 
theatre  Atreus  deliberating  in  what  manner  he  mould  re- 
venge himfelf  onThyeftes,  he  was  fotranfported  beyond 
himfelf  in  the  heat  of  aclion,  that  with  his  fceptre  he 
ftruck  one  of  his  fervants  who  was  haftiiy  crofting  the 
flage,«  and  laid  him  dead  upon  the  place.  And  fuch 
afterwards  was  Cicero's  action,  that  it  did  not  a" little 
contribute  to  render  his  eloquence  perfuafive.  Where- 
fore deriding  the  orators  of  his  time,  who  knew  no 
other  way  to  touch  their  hearers  but  by  making  a  great 
noife,  he  faid,  "  It  was  want  of  ability  to  fpeak  that  made 
"them  bawl,  as  lame  men  who  cannot  walk  are  forced  to 
"  get  on  horfeback."  And  indeed  his  facetious  humour 
and  difpofition  to  raillery  feemed  very  proper  and  agree- 
able at  the  bar ;  but  by  ufmg  it  to  excels  he  offended 
many,  and  acquired  the  character  of  a  malignant  ill- 
natured  man. 

He  was  appointed  Queftor  in  a  great  fcarcity  of 
corn,  and,  had  Sicily  for  his  province  ;  where  though  he 
at  firftdifpleafed  forne,  by  compelling  them  to  fend  in 
their  provifions  to  Rome,  yet  after  they  had  had  expe- 
rience of  his  care,  jufti.ce,  and  clemency,  they  ho- 
noured him  more  than  ever  thev  had  done  any  of  their 
governors  before.  Not  long  after  fome  young  men  of 
noble  families,  who  had  been  charged  with  cowardice 
and  fome  other  offences  againft  martial  difcipline,  were 
fent  back  from  Rome  to  the  Praetor  of  Sicily ;  but  Cicero 
fo  excellently  managed  their  defence,  that  he  got  them 
all  difcharged.  As  he  was  returning  to  Rome  with  a  high 
opinion  of  himfelf  on  account  of  thefucceisofhisadmini- 
ftration,  a  plea  fan  t  accident,  as  he  himfelf  tells  us  (9),  be- 
fel  him  on  the  road  ;  for  meeting  with  an  eminent  citi- 
zen of  Rome  in  Campania,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  his 

friend, 

((-])  This  is  told  in  his  oration  for 
Plancius.  "  Leaving  Sicily  fays 
•'  he, at  the  expiration  of  m^Quse- 


ftorffiip,  and  arriving  at  Puteoii, 
"  where  a  great  many  citizens  pt 
"  thefirftiank  ufe  to  refort,  I  niuft 


confefs  I  was  much  mortified 
when  one  of  them  afked  m'e, 
When  I  came  from  Rome,  and 
if  any  news  was  (lining  there? 
I  replied,  That  I  was  jutl 
returned  from  my  province.  O 
froo* 
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friend,  and  afkirig  him  what  the  Romans  faid  and 
thought  of  his  actions,  imagining  that  the  whole  city 
had  been  filled  with  the  fame  and  glory  of  what  he  had 
done,  he  afwered,  "  Why,  Cicero,  where  haft  thou  been 
"  all  this  time  ?"  It  mortified  him  extremely  to  perceive 
that  the  report  of  his  actions  was  fallen  into  the  city  of 
Rome  as  into  an  immenfe  ocean,  without  any  return  of 
publick  praife.  And  therefore  afterwards  confidering 
with  himfelf,  that  the  glory  he  contended  for  was  an 
infinite  thing,  and  that  there  was  no  end  nor  meafure  in 
fuch  purfuits,  he  abated  much  of  his  ambitious  thoughts. 
Yet,  neverthelefs,  he  was  exceffively  pleafed  with  his 
own  praife,  and  continued  to  the  very  laft  moft  pafllon- 
ately  defirous  of  glory  ;  which  often  interrupted  the 
profecution  of  his  wifeft  defigns. 

Applying  himfelf  now  more  refolutely  to  publick 
bufmefs,  he  accounted  it  an  abfurd  thing,  that  arti- 
ficers who  ufe  veflelsand  inftruments  that  are  inanimate, 
mould  know  the  name,  place,  and  ufe  of  every  one  of 
them,  and  yet  that  the  ftatefman,  who  manages  pub- 
lick  affairs  by  men,  mould  be  negligent  and  carelefs 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  citizens  ;  and  therefore  he 
not  only  acquainted  himfelf  with  the  names  of  the  ci- 
tizens, but  alfo  knew  the  particular  place  where  every 
one  of  the  more  eminent  of  them  dwelt,  what  lands 
he  poffefled,  the  friends  he  made  ufe  of,  and  who  were 
his  neighbours;  and  when  he  travelled  in  any  part  of 
Italy,  he  could  readily  name  and  fhow  the  ettates  and 
feats  of  his  friends. 

Having  but  a  fmall  eftate,  though  fufficient  for  his 
ovtfn  expences,  it  was  much  wondered  that  he  took 
neither  fees  nor  gifts  from  his  clients;  which  felf-de- 
nial  appeared  more  efpecially  in  the  profecution  of  Ver- 
res.  This  Verres  had  been  Praetor  of  Sicily,  where  he 
committed  many  horrible  crimes  and  exactions,  and  the 

Sicilians 


"from  Africa,  1  fuppofe,"  fnid  he, 
"  No,  out  of  Sicily,  replied  I  with 
"  great,  indignation.  Then  another 
"  who  had  a  mind  to  be  thought 
"  wifer  laid,  What,  Do  you  not 


'  know  that  he  was  Quxftor  at 
'  Syracufe  ?  At  thele  words  I  de- 
'  tei  mined  to  be  angry  no  longer, 
4  and  joined  with  the  reft,  who 
1  canie  thither  to  dtinkthewnters." 
(OTfct 
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Sicilians  being  come  to  Rome  in  order  to  profecute  him* 
Cicero  caufed  him  to  be  condemned,  not  by  fpeakmg, 
but  in  a  manner  by  declining  to  fpeak.  For  the  ma- 
giftrates  favouring  Verres  (i),  had  deferred  the  tryal  by 
feveral  adjournments  to  the  laft  day;  whereupon  Ci- 
cero, who  faw  there  would  not  be  fuffieient  time  for  the 
advocates  to  be  heard,  nor  to  bring  the  caufe  to  an 
ifTue  in  the  ufual  method,  rofe  up,  and  faid,  "  there  was 
"  no  need  of  fpeeches;"  and  therefore  having  produced  and 
examined  the  witneffes,  he  required  the  judges  to  pro- 
ceed to  fen tence. 

And  yet  there  are  many  pleafant  things  faid  to  be 
fpoken  by  Cicero  in  this  caufe.  As  when  an  emanci- 
pated Have,  by  name  (2)  Caecilius,  fufpected  of  being  a 
Jew  would  have  fet  afide  the  Sicilians,  and  undertaken 
the  profecution  of  Verres  himfelf  Cicero,  faid,"  But  what 
"  has  a  Jew  to  do  with  fwines  fiefh  ?"  For  the  Romanscall 
a  boar  pig,  Verres.  When  Verres  reproached  Cicero  for 
effeminacy,  he  replied,  "  You  (hould  have  given  this  re- 
"  proachto  your  own  children/'  for  Verres  had  a  fonjuft 
arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty,  who  was  fuppofed  bafely 
to  proflitute his  beauty.  Hortenfius  the  orator  not  daring 
directly  to  undertake  the  defence  of  Verres,  was  yet 
perfuaded  to  appear  for  him  at  the  laying  on  of  the  fine, 

and 

(i)  The  magistrates    were  not  going    through    the  caufe   in  the 

in  the  interetl  of  Verres.  It  is  true  ordinary  forms.    Cicero  rherefoic 

that  Q^_  Hortenfius,   Q^  Merellus,  refolved  to  fhorten  the  procedure, 

and  M.    Metellus,   the    two    for-  that  the    affair    might  be  detei- 

mer  of  whom  were  nominated  for  mined   before  the  prcfent  magi- 

theConfulftiip,  and   the   third    for  0-rates  went  out    of  their    office, 

the  Prsetorfhip  the    enfuing   year,  So    that  of  the    feven     orations 

were  friends  to  Veres  ;    and  every  againil  Venes  no  more  than  two 

method  was  pra&ifed   to   pievent  were  delivered,  which  were  only 

the  caufe   from    being  tried    till  preparatory  to  the  cauie.     This 

they  Ihould  enter    upon   their  of-  happened  in   the  year   of  Rome 

rice.     And  Verres    fucceeded   in  683,  Cicero    being   then  in    his 

this  fo    far,    that     the    trial    did  thirty-eighth  year. 
not  come  on   till    within    a    few 

days  before  the  expiration  of  the  (2)  This  was  Quintus  Csecilius 
year  :  though  it  was  not  deferred  Niger,  a  Sicilian,  who  had  been 
(as  Plutarch  reprefents  it)  to  the  Quzeftor  toVerres,  dm  ing  his  Pis- 
very  laft  day.  Thefc  days  that  tor  (hip  in  that  ifland.  He  pre- 
teiEained  were  not  fufficient  for  tended  thatic  was  his  right  toac- 

euffc 
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and  received  an  ivory  Sphinx  for  his  reward  :  Cicero,  in 
fome  paflage  of  his  fpeech,  obliquely  reflecting  on  him, 
Hortenfius  told  him  "  he  was  not  fkilful  in  folving  riddles; 
*'No!  "  fays  Cicero,  "and  yet  you  have  a  Sphinx  at  home." 

Verres  being  thus  condemned,  Cicero  who  fee  the  fine 
but  at  feventy-five  myriads  of  Drachmas,  lay  under  rhe 
fufpicion  of  being  bribed  to  leflen  the  fum  (3).  But 
yet  the  Sicilians,  in  teftimony  of  their  gratitude,  fent  and 
brought  him  many  prefents  from  that  ifland  \vhen  he 
was  JEdile;  of  which  he  made  no  private  advantage  for 
himfelf ;  he  only  made  ufe  of  their  generofity  to  bring 
down  the  price  of  victuals. 

He  had  a  very  pleafant  feat  in  the  territory  of  Arpi- 
num,a  farm  near  Naples,  and  another  nearPompeii,  but 
neither  of  any  great  value.  The  portion  of  his  wife 
Terentia  amounted  to  twelve  myriads,  and  his  own  in- 
heritance was  computed  at  nine  rmriads  of  Drachmae  ; 
on  this  he  lived  genteely  and  temperately,  with  fome 
learned  Greeks  and  Romans  whom  he  kept  in  his  houfe. 
He  rarely  if  at  any  time  took  his  meal  till  fun-fet  ;  and 
that  was  not  fo  much  on  account  of  bufinefs,  as  becaufe 
of  his  bad  health  and  the  weaknefs  of  his  (tom-adj. 
He  vvasotherwife  in  the  care  of  his  body  very  regular 
and  exact^fo  that  in  anointing  and  rubbing  hirnfelf,  and 

in 

cufe  Verres  j  but  he  was  fully  re-  therefore  incredible  that  he  fhou'd 
futed  by  Cicero,  who  veiy  well  afterwards  fet  the  tine  fo  low  as 
knew  that  he  was  fecretly  a  frien.i  the  fum  here  mentioned  by  Plu- 
to Verres,  and  only  wanted  to  get  tP.rch,73ocooDrachm:E,or242i8!. 
the  caufe  into  his  hands  in  order  Thisinuftbe  an  error  either  of 
to  betray  it.  Plutarch,  or  his  tranfcribers.  It 

appears   indeed    from     Afconius 

(3)  It  was  computed   that  Ver-  Peciianus  that  Cicero  reduced  his 

res  had  railed    by    his  extortions  demand  to  the  fingle  furnofQua- 

Quadringenties  M.S.  or  322916!.  dringenties  H  S.  But  whether  this 

and  as  the  legal  penalty  in    thefe  was  done  on   account  of  Verres's 

cafes  wasdouble  the  fum  which  the  fubniiillon,   or     to     fliorten     the 

offender  had  exacted,  he  ought  to  trouble  of  the  profecutors,  or  for 

have  been  fined  645832  I.  andCi-  Ionic  other  reafon,  it  is  very    im- 

cero  himfeli    in  his    full  oration,  probable    from   Cicero's    general 

before  he  had    got  a   diftinct   ac-  character,  and  froinvvhat  Plutarch 

count,  demanded,   upon  a  grofs  himfelf  fays  in  the  next  fentence, 

calculation,  that  helhould  be  fined  that  it  was  owing  to  bribery, 
milles  H.  S.   or  807291  J.   It  is 

V.  Dd  (4'Caiu» 
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in  walking,  he  had  a  flated  rule.  By  this  manage- 
ment he  improved  his  constitution,  and  by  degrees  it 
bec:ime  fo  flrong  and  healthy,  that  he  was  able  to  en- 
dure great  fatigue  and  labour. 

'He  made  over  his  paternal  feat  "to  his  brother,  and 
he  himfelf  dwelt  near  the  Palatine  mount,  that  thofe 
who  came  to  wait  upon  him  might  not  have  far  to 
walk.  And  indeed  thofe  who  daily  appeared  at  his 
door  were  not  fewer  than  thofe  who  paid  their  court  to 
CrafTus  for  his  riches,  or  to  Pompey  for  his  power  amongft 
the  foldiers,  though  they  were  the  greateft  and  moil 
admired  of  all  the  Romans  at  that  time.  Nay  Pompey 
himfelf  courted  Cicero's  friendfhip,and  Cicero's  conduit 
and  intereft  in  the  commonwealth  contributed  very 
much  to  the  encreafe  of  Pompey 's  power  and  reputation. 
When  many  and  great  comptietors  flood  with  him  for 
the  Prsetorfhip,  he  was  chofen  before  them  all,  and  in 
the  decifion  of  caufes  mowed  great  juftice  and  integrity. 
(4)  It  is  reported  that  Licinius  Maeer,  who  himfelf  had 
great  power  in  the  city,  and  was  fupported  alfb  by 
CrafTus,  was  accufed  before  him  of  extortion,  and  that 
in  confidence  of  his  own  intereft,  and  the  diligence  of 
his  friends,  whilft  the  judges  were  debating  about  the 
fentence,  he  went  to  his  own  houfe,  where  ha  (lily  cut- 
ting his  hair,  and  putiing  on  a  white  gown,  as  if  he 
had  been  already  acquitted,  he  returned  again  towards 
the  court;  but  Crafius  meeting  him  in  the  porch,  and 
telling  him  that  he  was  condemned  by  general  fuf- 
frage,  he  went  home,  took  to  his  bed  and  died  imme- 
diately (5).  Cicero..by  this  fentence  acquired  great  re- 
putation 

p  Caius Licinius  Macer  being  '   cum  isqui  fuiHemus,  tamenmul- 

jKCukd   of  embezzlements,    the  '  to  major  em  fruclum   ex   populi 

c.iufe    was  tried    bv  Cicero.  He  '   exittimatione,  illo  ciamnato,  ce- 

v.as  an  intimate  fiiend,    and    near  '   pirnus,  quam  ex  ipiius,    fi  abfo- 

relation  to  CiruTus,  whole  autho-  '    lutus  eifet,  gratia  cepiflemus." 

lity  was  very  great  jnotwithftand-  i.  e. 'I  he  reputation    he.  acquired 

ing  which  he  was   condemned  by  from  the  people  on  account  of  his 

Cicero.  Cicero  fpeaks  oft  his  affair,  equity  and  juftice  for  condemning 

Ep.  ad  Att.  I.  3.  "  Nos  hie  incredi-  him,  was  more  important  than  any 

"  bili,ac  lingulari  Populivoluntate  benefit   he  might    have  received 

41  de  C.  Macro  iranfeginius,  cui  from  the  favour  and  gratitude  of 

Maoer 
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putation  for  his  ftrift  adminiftration  ofjuftice.  There 
was  another  perfon  named  Vatinius,  of  a  furly  temper, 
who  ufed  to  behave  very  difrefpe&fully  to  the  judges 
when  he  was  pleading,  and  who  had  his  neck  fwoln 
with  fcrophulous  humours.  This  man  one  day  ac- 
cofled  Cicero  as  he  was  upon  the  bench,  and  demanded 
fbme  favour  of  the  court  ;  whilft  Cicero  was  demuring 
upon  it,  and  doubting  with  himfelf  whether  it  fhould  be 
granted  or  not,  he  faid,  "  I  would  not  hefitate  fo  long 
"  upon  it  if  I  was  Prcetor ;"  Cicero  turning  towards  him 
replied,  "  but  my  neck  is  not  fo  thick  as  yours.'1 

Two  or  three  days  before  his  office  expired,  Manilius 
was  brought  before  him,  and  charged  with  extortion. 
This  Manilius  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  common  peo- 
ple and  was  thought  to  be  profecuted  only  for  Pompey's 
fake,  whofe  particular  friend  he  was;  and  therefore,  when 
hehadafked  a  fet  time  for  his  trial,  and  Cicero  had 
fixed  upon  the  next  day,  the  common  people  were  highly 
offended,  becaufe  it  had  been  the  cuftom  of  the  Praetors 
to  allow  ten  days  at  leaft  to  the  accufed.  The  Tribunes 
therefore  cited  Cicero  to  appear  before  the  people,  and 
called  him  to  account  for  this  behaviour  ;  whereupon  do.- 
firing  to  be  heard,  he  faid,  ."That  as  he  had  always  treat- 
"  ed  the  accufed  with  humanity  and  indulgence,  as  far 
"  as  the  law  allowed,  fo  he  thought  it  hard  to  deny  the 
"  fame  to  Manilius;  for  which  reafon  he  had  on  purpofe 
"  appointed  that  day,  of  which  only,  as  Prxtor,  he  was 
"  matter ;  and  that  it  was  not  the  part  of  thole  who  were 
"  defirous  to  help  him,  to  refer  the  judgment  of  his  caufe 
4C  to  another  Praetor."  Thcfe  words  made  a  wonder- 
ful 

Macer  if  he  had  acquitted  him.  inftantly  expired  ;  fo  that  Cicero 

(5)  Valerius   Maxiraus   relates  did  not  pronounce  the   fentence  ; 

this  (lory  differently.      He    fays  by  which  Macer'seflate  was  faved 

that  Macer  was  in  the  conrt   ex-  to  his  fonLfcinius   Calvus.     But 

peeling  the  iflue  ;  but  perceiving  Cicero  himfelf  fays   that  he  ac~lu- 

Ciceio  ready  to   give  judgment  ally    condemned    him.       Ep.  ad 

againft  him,  he    fent   one   to    let  Att.  I.  4. 

him  know  that  he  was  dead,  and  (6)  A  thick  neck  .was   looked 

flopping  his  breath  at    the   fame  upon  by  the  ancients  as  a   token 

tiwt  wilh  *a   handkerchief,    he  of  impudence  tnd  terneiity. 

P  d  »                                     (7)  Tbii 
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ful  change  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  who  highly 
commended  him,  and  dcfired  that  he  himfelf  would 
undertake  the  defence  of  Manilius.  This  he  willingly 
confented  to,  principally  for  the  fake  of  Pompey  who 
was  abfent  ;  and  therefore  prefenting  himfelf  again  be- 
fore the  people,  and  giving  an  account  of  the  whole 
affair  from  the  beginning  in  an  oration,  he  inveighed  in 
ftrong  terms  againft  thole  who  adhered  to  the  intereft  of 
the  oligarchy,  and  envied  Pompey. 

Yet  he  was  preferred  to   the  Confulfhip  no  lefs  by 
the  favour  of  the  nobility  than  of  the  common  people ; 
both  uniting  their    interests  to   confer    that   dignity  on 
him  for  the  good  of  the  publick.      The   occafion   was 
this.  The  change  of  government  made  by  Sylla,  which 
at  firft  feemed  harih  and  uneafy,  by  time   and  ufe  now 
appeared  to    the    people  a   very    tolerable  conftitution. 
There  were  indeed  fome  who  endeavoured  to  alter  and 
fubvert  the   prefent  ftate  of  affairs,  but  more  for    their 
own  private  gain  than  the  publick  good.     Pompey  being 
at  this  time  employed  in  the   war  againft  the  kings  of 
Pontus  and  Armenia,  there  was  wanting  a  fufficient  force 
at  Rome  to  fupprefs  thofe  who  were  aiming  at  the   de- 
ftrudtion  of   the  government.      At    the  head  of  thefe 
was  Lucius  Catiiine,  a  man  of  a  bold   and  enterprifing 
fpirir,  and   of    confurnmate  artifice   and    diflimulation. 
Eefides  many  other  fcandalous  crimes,  he  was   accufed 
of  having  debauched  his  own  daughter,    and  killed    his 
own  brother;  and  to  prevent   his  being  called  to  account 
for  this  action,  heperfuadcd  Sylla  to  put  his  brother  in  the 
lift  of  thofe  who  were  profcribed,    as   if    he  had    been 
ftill  living.     Thefe  profligates   having  got   fuch   a  cap- 
tain to  head  them,  united  themfelves  by    the    ftrongell 
engagements,  and   among  other    things   by    facrificing 
a  man  and  eating  of  his   flefh.      Catiline   had  already 
corrupted  the  greateft  part  of  the   Roman   youth,    by 
procuring  for  them  every  day  new  pleasures,  fupplying 
them  with  women,  and  giving  them  money  to  anfwer  the 
expence  of  their  conftant  riots  and  debauches.     All  Etna- 
m  was  in  a  difpofition  to   revolt,    and  a   great    part  of 
Gallia  Cifalpina;  but  Rome  itfclf  feemed  moft  ready  for 

a  Change, 
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t  change,  by  reafon  of  the  unequal  diftribution  of 
wealth  in  the  city  ;  for  perfons  of  the  highefl  rank  and 
fpirit  had  impoverifhed  themfelves  by  exhibiting  pub- 
lick  (hows  and  entertainments,  by  foliciting  for  of- 
fices, and  erecting  ftimptuous  buildings,  whereby  the 
riches  of  the  city  were  fallen  into  the^  hands  of  mean 
and  defpicable  perfons  ;  fo  that  in  this  tottering  fickly 
flate  of  the  commonwealth,  a  fmall  force  was  fufficient 
to  overfet  it,  and  it  was  in  the  power  of  every  during 
man  to  accomplifh  its  ruin. 

Catiline  being  dtfirous  firft  of  all  to  fecure  fome  place 
of  ftrength  from,  \vher.ce  he  might  with  the  greateft  ad- 
vantage make  his  attack  upon  the  (late,  put  up  for  the 
Confalfhip,  and  was  in  great  hopes  of  having  Cains  An- 
tonius  for  his  collegue,  a  man,  of  himfelf  not  fit  tobea 
leader  either  in  good  or  bad  defigns,  but  who  would  be 
a  confidcrable  acceflion  to  the  power  of  another,  who 
fhould  have  the  conduct  of  him.  Moft  of  the  nobility 
forefeeing  this  danger,  pfefled  Cicero  to  (land  for  the 
Confulfhip  ;  the  people  too  fupported  his  pretenfions 
with  great  zeal  and  chearfulnefs  ;  fo  that  Catiline  mifcar- 
ried,  and  Cicero  and  Caius  Antonius  were  chofenConfuls; 
though  amongft  all  the  competitors  Cicero  was  the  only 
man  whofe  father  was  of  Equeftrian,  and  not  of  Senato- 
rial rank. 

Though  the  defigns  of  Catiline  were  not  yetpublickly 
known  ;  yet  immediately  upon  Cicero's  entrance  on  the 
Coniulfhip,  feveral  important  affairs  happened  which 
were  the  preludes  to  the  contcft  that  was  to  follow. 
For  on  the  one  fide,  they  who  by  the  laws  of  Sylla  were 
incapable  of  any  publick  offices,  being  neither  inconfi- 
derable  in  power  or  number,  folici;ed  for  them  and 
made  their  court  to  the  people;  and  it  mud  be  confef- 
fed  that  they  alledgedmany  things  againft  the  violence 
and  tyranny  of  S)lla,  which  were  in  reality  very  juft 
and  true,  but  they  were  then  urged  at  an  improper 
time,  and  tended  only  to  embroil  and  diflrefs  the  go- 
vernment. On  the  other  fide,  the  Tribunes  of  the  peo- 
ple propofed  laws  with  the  lame  view;  for  they  were 
for  constituting  Decemviri  with  abfolute  power,  who,  as 

D  d  3  fove- 
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fovereigns  were  to  have  the  right  of  felling  the  publick 
lands  throughout  all  Italy  and  Syria,  and  whatfoever 
Pompey  had  newly  conquered,  of  judging  and  banifhing 
whom  they  pleafed,  of  planting  colonies,  of  taking 
money  out  of  the  treafury,  and  of  levying  and  paying 
what  foHiers  they  fhould  think  needful.  'This  exor- 
bitant power  made  feveral  of  the  nobility,  efpecially 
Antonius,  Cicero's  collegue,  favour  the  law,  in  hopes  of 
being  of  the  number.  It  was  alfo  thought  that  he  was 
no  ftranger  to  Catiline's  defigns,  nor  averfe  to  them, 
becaufe  he  was  involved  in  debt  ;  and  this  ferved  to 
augment  the  fears  of  all  t'hofe  who  were  well-  wi fliers 
to  their  country. 

Cicero  endeavouring  in  the  firft:  place  to  provide  a 
remedy  again  ft  this  danger,  got  the  province  of  Mace- 
donia to  be  decreed  to  Antonius,  and  relinquished  Gaul, 
which  had  been  allotted  to  him  (elf.  This  favour  had 
Juch  an  effect  upon  Antonius,  that  Cicero  found  him  as 
pbfequious  as  an  hired  player,  and  always  ready  to  aft 
an  under  part  to  him  ajjd  to  fecond  him  in  his  defigns 
for  the  good  of  his  country.  When  he  had  rendered 
him  thus  traceable  and  fubmilfive,  he  with  greater 
courage  attacked  the  innovators  ;  and  therefore  making 
an  oration  in  the  fenate  againft  this  new  law,  he  fb 
confounded  thofe  who  had  propofed  it,  that  they  had 
nothing  to  reply  (7).  But 'the-  Tribunes  ftill  perfifted 
in  their  defign,  and  fummoned  the  Confuls  to  appear 
before  the  people.  Cicero  far  from  being  alarmed  at 
this,  ordered  the  fenate  to  attend  him  ;  and  prefenting 
himfelr  to  the  people,  he  not  only  can  fed  that  law  to 
be  rejected,  but  put  the  Tribunes  out  of  all  hopes  of 
fucceeding-  in  feme  other  points  they  had  in  agitation  ; 
fuch  an  aicencjant  had  he  over  them  by  the  power  of 
his  eloquence.  For  of  all  the  orators  he  moft  clearly 
demonftrated  to  the  Romans  that  what  is juft  and  honour- 
able is  by  eloquence  rendered  pleafing  too,  and  that 
truth  \vhen  fully  reprefented  has  an  irrefiftible  force.  He 

mowed 

(7)  This  was  his  firft  oration  (8)  His  name  was  Lucius  Rofcius 
cickge  Agniria  againft  Rullus.and  Otho.  This  law  patted  four  years 
;!  uat  followed  by  two  more,  before,  when  Pifo  and  Glabrio 

were 
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fliowed  them  that  it  is  the  bufmefs  of  a  wife  and  fldiili! 
ftatefman,  in  action  always  to  prefer  that  "which  is 
honeft  before  that  which  is  'popular,  and  in  fpeaking, 
to  feparate  that  which  is  offensive ,  from  that  which 
falutary.  We  have  a  ftrong  inftance  of  the  perfuafive- 
nefs  of  his  eloquence,  in  an  accident  which  happened 
in  the  theatre  during  his  Confulfhip.  Before  his  time 
the  Roman  knights  were  placed  promifcuoufly  in  the 
theatre  among  the  common  people.  Marcus  Otho  in 
his  Praetorfhip  was  the  firft  who  in  honour  to  that  or- 
der diftinguilhed  them  from  the  other  citizens,  and  ap- 
pointed them  a  proper  feat,  which  they  ftill  enjoy  (8). 
This  the  common  people  refcnted  as  an  indignity  done 
to  them  ;  and  therefore  one  day  when  Otho  appeared  in 
the  theatre,  they  in  reproach  hiffed  him;  the  knights 
on  the  contrary  clapped  their  hands  and  received  him 
with  great  applaufe ;  the  people  'then  repeated  and  en- 
creafed  their  hiding,  the  knights  redoubled  their  ap- 
plaufe ;  upon  this  an  open  quarrel  enfued,  and  they 
began  to  reproach  each  other,  fo  that  the  theatre  was 
in  great  diforder.  Cicero  being  informed  of  it  cams 
thither  in  perfon  ;  and  fummoning  the  people  into  the 
temple  of  Bellona,  he  reproved  andadmonifhed  them  in 
fuch  ftrong  terms,  that  returning  immediately  into  the 
theatre,  they  clapped  their  hards  in  honour  of  Otho, 
and  contended  with  the  knights  who  fhould  give  him 
the  greateft  demonftrations  of  reiped:. 

In  the  mean  time  Catiline's  accomplices,  who  were  at 
firft  alarmed  and  intimidated,  began  to  take  courage; 
and  aflembling  together,  they  exhorted  one  another 
vigoroufly  to  profecute  their  defign  before  Pompey's  re- 
turn, who,  as  it  was  faid,  was  now  on  his  march  to- 
ward Rome  with  all  his  forces.  But  Catiline's  chief  con- 
fidence was  in  the  veteran  foldiers,  who  had  ferved  un- 
der Sylla,  and  were  nowdifperfed  throughout  Italy;  but 
the  greateft  number  of  them,  and  the  moft  valiant  and 
experienced,  were  fcattered  up  and  clown  in  the 

were  Confuls ;  but  he  \va$not  PiKtor,  he  was  then  Tribune  of 
people. 
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of  Etruria,  dreaming  of  new  plunder,  being  al- 
ready in  their  imaginations  mafter  of  all  the  riches  of 
Italy.  Thefe  having  for  their  leader  an  officer  namde 
Manlius,  who  had  fignalized  himfelf  in  the  wars  under 
Sylla,  joined  themfelves  to  Catiline,  and  came  to  Rome 
to  aflift  him  with  their  fuffrages  at  the  election.  For 
he  again  fued  for  the  Confulfliip,  having  reiblved  to 
kill  Cicero  in  the  tumult  of  the  aiTembly. 

ft  feemed  as  if  fome  God  did  by  earthquakes,  thun- 
ders, and  fpedtres,  foretel  the  defign  ;  and  there  were 
alfo  intimations  from  men  concerning  it,  true  enough 
in  themfelves,  though  not  fufficient  for  the  conviction 
of  a  perfon  fo  noble  and  powerful  as  Catiline.  Where- 
fore Cicero  deferring  the  day  of  election,  fummoned  Ca- 
tiline into  the  fenate,  and  there  examined  him  concerning 
the  reports  that  he  had  heard.  Catiline  believing  there 
were  many  in  the  fenate  defirous  of  change,  and  being 
defirous  to  give  a  proof  of  his  refolution  to  the  confoira- 
tors  prefent,  anfwered  with  a  defperate  boldnefs,  *'  What 
*c  harm  do  I  do,  if  when  there  are  two  bodies,  the  one  lean 
"  and  confumptive  with  a  head,  the  other  large,  anditrong 
"'without  Ofle,  I  put  a  head  to  that  body  which  wants  it?" 
This  being  enigmatically  fpoken  of  the  fenate  and  people, 
(till  more  terrified  Cicero.  Wherefore,  when  the  day  of 
election  came,  he  armed  himfelf  with  a  coat  of  mail,  and 
was  conducted  from  his  own  houfe  into  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius  by  the  mod  eminent  of  the  citizens,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  Roman  youth.  There  he  defignedly  threw 
afide  his  upper  garment,  and  expofed  his  coat  of  mail 
to  public  view,  that  all  might  be  fenfible  of  the  dan- 
ger he  was  in.  The  fight  of  it  irritated  the  people  to  a 
high  degree,  and  made  them  gather  round  about  him 
for  his  defence.  At  laft,  when  they  came  to  give  their 
votes,  Catiline  met  with  a  fecond  repul.ie,  and  Silanus 
and  iMurena  werechofen  Confute. 

Not  long  after  this  when  Catiline's  foldiers  were  got 
.together  in  a  body, in  Etruria,  the  day  appointed  for 
the  execution  of  their  defign  being  near  at  hand,  three 
of.  the  mod  eminent  and  powerful  citizens  of  Rome, 

Marcus 

('.£  Sullullard  Cicero  call  one  of  them  CaiusCprnelius ;  Cicero 

doe? 
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Marcus  Craflus,  Marcus  Ma rcell us,  and  Scipio  Metellus, 
went  in  the  dead   of  the  nighf  to  Cicero's  houfe,  where 
knocking  at  the  gate,  and    calling  up  the   porter,    they 
commanded  him  to  awake  Cicero,   and   tejl    him  they 
v/ere  there.     The  bnfmefs  was  this.     Craflus's  porter  af- 
ter i'upper  had  delivered  him  feveral   letters   brought  by 
an  unknown  perfon  :    fome  of  them    were  directed   to 
others,  and  one  to  Crafliis  himfelf,    but   no   name   was 
fubfcribed.     This  only  Crafliis  read  ;  and   it  informed 
him,  that  there  was  a  great  flaughter  intended  by  Cati- 
line, andadvifed  him  ic   Je;-.-  :it)  ?  the  others    he 
did  not  open,  bur.  went  with  them  immediately  to  Cicero, 
being  affrighted  at  the  dagger,  and  willing  to  free  him- 
felf from  the  fuipio.      .        >    under  on   account   of  his 
familhimv  with  Catiline.     Cicero  having  confulted  with 
them  what  was  proper  i>>  be  done,  affemblsd  the  lenarc 
at  break  of  dav,  aj  ;i  then  delivered  the  letters    to  thofe 
to  whom  [Key  were  dijtcted,  commanding  them  to  read 
them  pubucklv.     They  were  all  to  the    lame   purpofe, 
contai,  i  .^  an  account  o!   die  con  I  pi  racy.     When  Quin- 
tus   Arrius,  a  man  of  praetorian  dignity,    had  declared 
that  forces  were  aliernbled  in  Etrurui,  and  that    he  had 
received  information  that  Manlius   was   hovering  about 
the  cities  in  thcfe  parts  with  a  considerable  body  of  men, 
in  expectation  ot  an   infurredtion  in  Rome,    the  fenate 
palled  i\  decree,  by  which  all  affairs  were  committed  to 
theConfuls,  and  they  were  vefted  with    full    authority 
to  act  as  they  fliould  think  bed  for  the    public    fafety. 
This  was  a  flep  feldom  taken  by  the  fenate,    and  only 
in  times  of  imminent  danger. 

•  After  Cicero  had  received  this  power,  he  committed 
all  affairs  abroad  to  Quintus  Mctdlus,  but  kept  the  go- 
vernment of  the  city  in  his  own  hands.  Such  a  num- 
ber of  attendants  guarded  him  every  day  when  he  went 
abroad,  that  they  filled  a  great  part  of  the  Forum.  Ca- 
tiline, impatient  of  further  delay,  reiolved  himfelf  to  fly 
to  Manlius's  camp,  but  commanded  Marciusand  Cethe- 
gus  (9)  to  go  early  in  the  morning  to  Cicero's  gates  under 
pretence  of  a  vifit,  and  then  to  fall  upon  him  and  kill 

him. 

ilocs  not  mention  the  name  of  the  other,  but  he  is  called  by  Sallult 

Lucius 
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him.  A  woman  of  quality,  named  Fulvia,  went  by 
night  to  Cicero,  to  inform  him  of  the  danger  he  was  in, 
and  advifed  him  to  beware  of  Cethegus  and  his  accom- 
plice. Thefe  aflaffins  came  to  the  gate  early  in  the 
morning,  and  being  refufed  admittance,  they  were 
greatly  enraged  and  made  a  loud  clamour,  which  ren- 
dered them  ftill  the  more  fufpecled. 

Cicero,  when  he  went  out,  affembled  the  fenate  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Stater,  which  Hands  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Via  facra  in  the  way  to  the  Palatine  hill.  Catiline  made 
his  appearance  there  among  the  reft,  in  order  to  juftify 
himfelf ;  but  none  of  the  fenators  would  fit  by  him;  all 
of  them  left  that  bench  where  he  had  placed  himfelf; 
and  when  he  began  to  fpeak  they  interrupted  him,  fo 
that  he  could  not  be  heard. 

At  length  Cicero  (landing  upcommanded  him  toleavc 
the  city,  laying,"  that  fince  one  made  ufe  ofwords  only, 
"  and  the  other  of  arms,  it  was  necsflary  there  mould"  be  a 
"  wall  betwixt  them."  Catiline  therefore  immediately 
left  the  city  and  went  to  Manli  us,  being  attended  with  three 
hundred  armed  men,  andafTuming,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
magiftrate,  the  rods,  axes,  and  other  enfigns  of  authority. 
Then  having  got  together  a  body  of  near  twenty  thoufand 
men,  he  marched  to  the  feveral  cities,  endeavouring  to 
per fuade  them  to  revolt.  The  war  being  thus  begun, 
Antonius  was  fent  againft  him  with  an  army. 

Thofe 

Lucius  Vargunteius.  Cicero  fays  to  his  charge  before  proper  judges 

that  they  were  both  knights,  but  commiiTioned  for  that  purpofe  :  or 

Salluft  fays  that  Vargunteius  was  by  being  abfolved  by  the  fuffrages 

a  fenator.  of  the  people  ;  or,  laftly,  by   paf- 

fsng  through   the  inferior   office* 

(l)  It  mny  not  be   improper   to  which  he   had    formerly  ferved, 

(how  in  this  place  by  what  means  and  fo  riling  by  degrees  up  to  the 

a  fenator,  who  hsd  been  expelled  curule  dignities.  But  in    tin's   laft 

the  houfe,  might  recover  his  feat,  method  the   following  difference 

He  could  not  be  reinftatedbut  by  was  obferved.  If  the   fenator  had 

one  of  thefe  five  ways  following  ;  enjoyed  a  curule  office  before  his 

either  by  being  retained  by  thecol-  expulfion,  he  was  not  obliged   to 

legueof  theCcnfor,  who  had  ex-  pafs  through  the  inferior  offices  j 

p^Sed  him  ;  or  by  being   recalled  it  was  fufficient  if  he  was  reltored 

by  the  fucceeding  cenfbfs  ;  or  by  to  the  office  he  had  before   exer- 

cleaiinghiiufclf  of  the  crimes  laid  cited  ;   and   he  was   obliged   to 

A  Hand 
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Thofe  of  the  confpirators  who  remained  in  the  city, 
were  aflembied  and  encouraged  by  CorneliusLentulus  fur- 
named  Sura,  a  man  of  a  noble  family,  but  of  a  diflblute 
life,  and  who  for  his  debauchery  had  been  formerly  ex- 
pelled the  fenate.  He  was  then  the  fecond  time  Prae- 
tor, as  the  cuftom  was  (i)  when  ejected  perfons  were 
putting  themfelves  in  away  to  be  reftored  to  the  honour 
they  had  forfeited.  It  is  faid  that  he  got  the  furname  of 
Sura  upon  the  following  occafion.  Whilft  he  wasQuaeftor 
in  the  time  of  Sy  Ha,  he  fquandered  a  way  a  great  quantity 
of  the  public  money;  at  which Sylla  being incenfed,  call- 
ed upon  him  to  give  an  account  in  the  fenate  of  the  fums 
that  he  had  received.  Lentultis  in  a  very  carelefs  con- 
1  temptuous  manner  told  him,  "  that  he  had  no  account 
"  to  give  in,  but  that  he  prefented  him  with  the  calf  of 
'*  his  leg,"  as  it  was  cuftomary  among  boys  to  do 
when  they  mi  (Ted  their  ftroke  in  playing  at  tennis. 
Upon  this  he  was  fur  named  Sura,  which  in  the  Roman 
language  fignifies  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Being  once  under 
a  profecution,  by  corrupting  Come  of  the  judges  he  ef- 
caped,  though  by  two  fuffrages  only.  Upon  this  he  com- 
plained "  that  what  he  had  given  to  one  of  thofe  two 
"judges  was juftfo  much  money  loft,  becaufe  one  fuf- 
"  frage  would  have  been  fufficient  to  have  abfolved  him. 

Such  was  the  natural  difpofition  of  this  man.  And 
he  now  was  not  only  wrought  upon  by  the  inftigations 

of 

{land  for  it,  and  carry  it    in   the  v/as  expelled  the  fenale    after  he 

common   forms.      This   is    con-  had  been  Conful,  was  not  obliged 

firmed     by  two    remarkable   in-  to  defcend  to  the  inferior    offices 

fiances,  that  of  Salluft,  and  that  he   had  formerly  executed,    (the 

of  Lentulus,  of  which  Plutarch  Quaeftorfhip  for  inftance)  it   wag 

fpeaks  in  this  place.  Salluft  when  furficient  for  him  if  he  put  up  for, 

he  had  been  no   more  than  Qua-  and  obtained  the  Praetorfhip  once 

ftor,  was  expelled  the    fenate    by  more,    which  gave   him  a    full 

the  cenfors  Appius  Claudius  and  right  to  his  feat   in   the    fenate. 

Pifo.  He  flood   the   fecond    time  This  plainly  appears  from   Dion, 

for  the  office  ofQuteftor;    after  who  in  his   twenty-feventh  book 

which  he    was    reftored,    not  in  tells  us  "  that  Lentulus,   one   of 

virtue  of  his  office,  (for  the  curule  "Catiline's    adherents,     having 

offices  only  could  give   him   that  "  been  Conful,  was  at   that  time 

prerogative)  but  by  the  credit  of  «'  Praetor,  in  order  to  recover  his 

Csefar,  whereas  Lentulus,    who  "  dignity. 

(z)  Thefr 
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of  Catiline,  but  flill  more  corrupted  by  the  vain  hopes  with 
which  he  had  been  infpired  by  certain  lying  prophets  and 
magicians,  who  continually  repeated  to  him  Tome  fictiti- 
ous verfes  and  Oracles,  which  they  alledged  to  be  taken 
from  the  Sibylline  books,  and  which  foretold  "  that  there 
**  were  three  of  the  name  of  Cornelius defigned  by  fate  to 
"  be  monarchsofRome.  They  faid  that  two  of  thefe,  Cinna 
"and  Sylla,had  already  fulfilled  the  decree  of  fate,  and  that 
**  the  Gods  now  offered  the  monarchy  to  the  third  Corne- 
*'  lius,  who  ought  by  all  means  to  lay  hold  of  it,  and  not 
"  Jofe  his  opportunity  by  delay,  as  Catiline  had  done. 

Lentulus  therefore  defigned  no  mean  or  trivial  under- 
taking ;  for  he  had  refblved  to  kill  the  whole  fenate, 
and  as  many  other  citizens  as  he  could,  to  bum  the  city 
itfelf,  and  to  fpare  no  one  but  only  Pompey's  children, 
intending  to  feize  and  keep  them  as  pledges  of  his  recon- 
ciliation with  their  father  :  for  even  then  it  was  ftrongly 
reported,  that  Pompey  was  returning  from  his  glorious 
expedition.  The  night  appointed  for  executing  the  de- 
fign  was  the  firft  of  the  Saturnalia.  They  had  already 
privately  lodged  fwords,  tow  and  fulphur  in  the  houfe  of 
Cethegus ;  and  providing  one  hundred  men,  and  divid- 
ing the  city  into  as  many  parts,  they  had  allotted  to 
every  one  fingly  his  proper  place,  fo  that  in  a  moment 
many  kindling  thefire,  the  city  might  be  in  a  flame  all 
together;  others  were  appointed  to  guard  the  aqueducts, 
and  to  kill  fuch  as  mould  come  to  fetch  water  from 
thence. 

Whilft  thefe  things  were  preparing,  it  happened  that 
there  were  two  ambafiadors  from  tfce  Allobroges  then  re- 
fiding  at  Rome,  a  nation  at  that  time  in  a  diftreffed  con- 
dition, and  very  uneafy  under  the  Roman  government. 
Lentulus  and  his  party  thinking  that  thefe  men  mighc  be 
very  ufeful  in  producing  an  inlurrection  in  Gaul,  admit- 
ted them  into  the  confpiracy,  and  gave  them  letters  to 

their 

(2)  Thefe  ambafladors,  with  they  might  reafonably  expert 
whoniUmbrenus  had  been  tamper-  from  their  fidelity  to  the  ftatc, 
ing,  comparing  the  advai:'..>gc?3  thought  it  fafetl  to  make  a  difco- 
they  might  piomile  themfelves  very  of  the  whole  plot  to  Q^ 
tram  the  con fpirators  v.  ith,  thole  FabiusSanga,  who  was  at  that 

time 
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their  own  magiftrates,  containing  a  promife  of  liberty 
to  their  nation.  At  the  fame  time  they  gave  them  other 
letters  to  Catiline,  in  which  they  exhorted  him  to  fet  all 
the  flavesat  liberty,  and  to  march  with  them  to  Rome 
with  all  expedition.  Thefe  letters  were  committed  to 
the  care  of  Titus  a  Crotonian,  who  was  fent  with  the  am- 
bafladors  to  Catiline.  But  thefe  being  the  contrivances 
of  ram  inconfiderate  men,  who  never  confulted  upon 
their  affairs  but  in  their  cups,  and  in  company  with  wo- 
men, were  foon  unravelled  by  the  vigilance,  induftry, 
and  confummate  prudence  of  Cicero.  He  had  many 
emiflaries,  who  watched  all  the  motions  of  the  confpi- 
rators,  traced  them  in  every  ftep,  and  made  a  report  to 
him  of  all  their  proceedings.  He  had  likewife  fecret 
conferences  in  the  night  with  feveral  perfons  on  whofc 
fidelity  he  could  depend,  and  who  pretended  to  join  in 
the  confpiracy  ;  and  by  them  he  was  informed  of  all  the 
difcourfes  that  had  been  held  with  the  ambafladors. 
Upon  this  information  he  ordered  fome  perfons  to  lie  in 
ambufh  in  the  night-time,  and  fecured  the  Crotonian  with 
all  his  letters,  the  ambafladors  themfelves privately  aUift- 
ing  him  to  execute  this  defign  (2). 

By  break  of  day  he  fummoned  the  fenate  into  the 
temple  of  Concord,  where  he  read  the  letters  and  exa- 
mined the  witnefles.  One  of  the  fenators,  named  Ju- 
nius  Silanus,  depofed  that  fome  perfons  had  heard  Cethe- 
gus  fay,  that  three  Confuls  and  four  praetors  were  to  be 
murdered:  Pifo  a  man  of  Confular  dignity  mentioned 
iome  things  of  the  like  nature:  and  CaiusStilpicius,  one 
of  the  praetors,  being  fent  to  Cethegus's  houfe,  found 
there  a  great  quantity  of  javelins,  fwords,  daggers, 
and  other  weapons  all  newly  furbilhed.  At  length 
the  fenate  promifing  indemnity  to  the  Crotonian  upon 
difcovery  of  the  plot,  Lentulus  was  convicted,  abdi- 
cated his  office,  (for  he  was  then  Prztor)  and  put 

off 

time  patron  of  their   nation.  Ci-     ped  as  they  were  pa  ding  over  the 
cero  contriveil  thar  thole  ambafiu-     Mi ivian  bridge,  by    thole    whom 
dors,  who  acted    IIOA    in    concert     lie  had  placed    there    in    air.buU 
with  him,  fhould depart  at  aeon-     cade  for* that  purpclt. 
lenient  time,  and  had  them  \op- 

(3)  c 
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off  his  robe  edged  with  purple  in  the  fenate,  changing 
it  for  another  garment  more  agreeable  to  his  prefent 
circumftances.  He  thereupon,  with  the  reft  of  his 
confederates  prefent,  was  committed  to, the  Praetors  to 
be  kept  in  fafe  cuftody,  but  without  being  bound. 

As  it  grew  late,  and  the  people  were  all  crouding 
about  the  gate,  Cicero  at  lafl  went  out  to  them,  and  de- 
clared publickly  all  that  had  been  tranfafting.  After 
this  the  people,  in  honour  to  him,  conducted  him  to  the 
houfe  of  one  of  his  friends,  who  lived  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, his  own  being  taken  upby  the  women,  who  were 
then  celebrating  with  fecret  rites  the  feftival  of  that  God- 
dcfs,  wjiom  the  Romans  call  Bona,  or  the  Good,  and  the 
Greeks  Gynaeeea.  For  a  facrificeVas  annually  performed 
to  her  in  the  ConfuPs  houfe,  either  by  his  wife  or  mo- 
ther, in  theprefence  of  the  veftal  virgins. 

Cicero  being  got  to  his  friend's  houfe,  where  a  few 
only  were  prefent,  began  to  deliberate  w  th  himfelf  how 
he  ought  to  deal  with  the 'prifoners.  His  natural  mild- 
nefs  and  humanity  made  him  unwilling  to  inflict  a  capi- 
tal punilhment,  which  indeed  fuch  crimes  deferved  ;  and 
he  was  afraid  befides  left  he  mjght  be  thought  to  exer- 
cife  his  authority  too  infolently,  and  to  treat  with  too 
much  feverity  men  of  the  nobleft  birth  and  who  had 
many  powerful  friends  in  the  city  :  and  yet  if  he  mould 
life  them  more  gently,  he  had  a  dreadful  profpect  of 
danger  from  them  ;  for  there  was  no  probability,  if  they 
fuffered  lefs  than  death,  that  they  would  be  reconciled 
to  him,  but  rather  adding  new  rage  -to  their  former 
wickednefs,  would  become  quite  defperate,  whilft  he 
himfelf  in  confequence  of  this  lenity  would  be  cenfured 
as  a  weak  and  timorous  man  by  the  people,  who  al- 
ready had  not  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  courage, 
Whilfk  Cicero  was  in  this  perplexity,  a  prodigy  happened 
amoneft  the  women  as  they  were  facrificing  in  his  houfe  j 
for  on  the  altar  where  the  fire  feemed  wholly  extin- 
guifhed,  a  great  and  bright  flame  ilTued  forth  from  the 
allies  of  the  burnt  wood.  At  this  the  reft  were  affright- 
ed ;  but  the  veftal  virgins  bid  Terentia,  Cicero's  wife, 
haften  to  her  hufband?  and  command  him  to  execute 

\vhat 
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what  he  had  refolved  for  the  good  of  his  country-,  be- 
caufe  the  Goddefs  by  the  fplendor  of  this  flame  had 
aflured  him  that  he  fhould  effect  his  defigns,  rot  only 
with  fafety,  but  with  glory.  Terentia  therefore  (who  [was 
not  of  a  foft  or  timorous  difpofition,  but  rather  bold  and 
ambitious,  and  who,  as  Cicero  himlelf  fays,  was  more 
ready  to  interfere  in  his  public  tranfactions  than  to 
communicate  her  domeftick  affairs  to  him)  told  him 
thefe  things,  and  incenfed  himagainft  the  confpirators, 
as  did  alfo  Quintius  his  brother,  and  Pubiius  Nigidius, 
one  of  his  companions  in  philofophy,  whom  he  often 
confulted  on  the  moft  important  affairs  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

The  next  day,  a  debate  arofe  in  the  fenate  about  the 
punifhment  of  thefe  men.  Silanus  being  the  firfl  whofe 
opinion  wasafked,  faid,  "  It  was  fit  they  mould  be  all  fent 
"to  prifon,  and  there  fuffer  the  utmoft  penalty;"  and  to 
his  opinion  they  all  aflented  in  their  order  till  it  came  to 
the  turn  of  Caius  Caefar  to  fpeak,  who  was  afterwards  Dic- 
tator. He  wasthen  very  young,  and  was  juft  begin- 
ing  to  lay  the  foundations  of  his  future  advancement ; 
but  he  already  entertained  hopes  of  bringing  about  that 
change  which  he  afterwards  effected  in  the  Roman  ftate, 
and  all  his  publick  tranfactions  were  directed  to  that 
end.  Few  perfons  penetrated  into  his  defigns ;  but  Cicero 
ftrongly  fufpected  him.  But  he  acted  fo  cautioufly,  as 
never  to  give  Cicero  proof  fufiicient  to  convict  him;  though 
many  affirm  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  detected,  and 
that  he  efcaped  very  narrowly.  Others  were  of  opinion 
that  Cicero  voluntarily  overlooked  and  neglected  the  evi- 
dence againft  him,  through  fear  of  his  great  intereft 
and  the  number  of  his  friends;  for  it  was  very  evident 
to  all,  that  they  would  be  rather  a  means  of  Caefar's  ef- 
cape,  than  Caefar's  guilt  an  occafion  of  their  punifhmenr. 
When  therefore  it  came  to  Caefar's  turn  to  give  his  opi- 
nion, he  flood  up,  and  declared,  that  "  he  was  not  for 
having  the  confpirators  put  to  death.  His  opinion  was 
that  their  eflates  mould  be  confifcated,  and  that  they 
fhould  be  confined  in  fuch  of  the  cities  of  Italy  as  fliould 
be  appointed  by  the  Conful,  till  Catiline  was  entirely  de- 

"  feutcd 
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*eated  (3)."  To  this  opinion,  which  in  itfelf  was  very 
moderate,  and  was  delivered  by  a  very  eloquent  fpeaker, 
Cicero  him  felf  gave  no  fmall  weight;  for  he  flood  up, 
and  fpoke  partly  in  defence  of  Silanus's  opinion,  and 
partly  in  defence  of  Caefar's  :  and  all  the  Con  fill's  friends 
judging  that  he  would  be  lefs  expo  fed  to  refentment  and 
calumny  if  the  con  fpirators  were  notput  to  d:?ath,  agreed 
with  Casfar;  fo  that  Silanus  hi mfelf  retracted  his  opinion, 
and  faid,  "  That  by  the  utmoft  penalty  he  did  not  mean1 
"death  but  ?mprifonment,  which  was  the  higheft  puniih- 
"men  that  could  be  inflicted  on  a  fenator."  Casfar  having 
given  his  opinion,  Catulus  Luctatius  was  the  firft  who 
contradicted  it.  He  was  feconded  by  Cato,  who  in  his 
fpeechraifed  fuchftrong  fufpicions  of  Caefar,  and  filled  the 
Senate  withfuch  refentment  and  refolution,  that  a  decree 
was  pafled  for  the  execution  of  the  cor, fpirators.  But  Caefar 
oppofed  the  confifcation  of  their  goods,  maintaining, 
"  that  it  was  hot  fit  that  they  who  had  rejected  the  mildeft 
"  part  of  his  fentence,  fhould  make  ufe  of  the  fevered." 
When  he  perceived  that  he  was  oppofed  in  this  by 
the  majority  of  the  fenate,  he  appealed  to  the  Tri- 
bunes ;  but  when  they  refufed  to  interfere,  Cicero  him- 
felf acquieiced,  and  remitted  that  part  of  the  fentence. 
After  this  Cicero  went  at  the  head  of  the  fenate  to  the 
ieveral  places  where  the  prifbners  were  detained  ;  for 
they  were  not  all  confined  together,  each  being  in  the 
ctiftody  of  a  different  Prastor.  He  went  firft  to  Lentti- 
Jus,  who  was  confined  in  a  houfe  on  the  Palatine  mount, 
and  conducted  him  along  the  Via  facra,  and  through 
the  Forum.  He  was  attended  by  the  principal  men  in 

the 

(3)  Ca:far    therefore    was   for  'in  Italy,  and   there   detained   in 

having  them  tiled  after  the  defeat  '  perpetual  impnfonnient,  that  no 

of  Catiline,  but  Plutarch  is  nnlta-  '  perionfhould  beallowedto  bring 

ken  in  this  parr  of  the  account,  as  '  their  caufe  before  the  fenare,  or 

hasbeen  obleived  byRualdus.  Ac-  '  the  people,  and  that  if  any  one 

cording  toSailutt,  whole  authority  '  at tempudit,  the  fenate  fhouldde- 

nmil  be  greater  than  that  ofPlu-  '  clare  he  acled  contrary  to  the  in- 

tarch,  fince  he  was  prefect  at  the  '  tereitof  the  llate,  and  the  fafety 

debate,  Csefar  gave  it  as  hisopini-  '  of  the  citizens.  Arc!  that  this  was 

©n,  "  That  they  ought  to  be    dif-  Csefar's  opinion  isfuiiicieptly  prov- 

*^.6erf«d  through  thffeveraltowTia  ed  by    Cicero's    fourth  oration 

againft 
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the  city,  who  (erved  as  his  guard,  and  by  a  croud  of 
people  who  followed  in  profound  filence,  trembling 
with  horror  at  what  was  executing.  The  young  men 
efpecially  regarded  this  ceremony  with  fear  and  awe,  as 
if  they  were  to  be  initiated  in  fome  facred  myfteries  of 
government  by  the  authority  of  the  fenate. 

When  he  had  crofled  the  Forum,  and  was  come  to 
the  prifbn,  he  delivered  Lentulus  to  the  officer,  and 
commanded  him  to  execute  him.  He  then  conducted 
Cethegus  thither  in  the  fame  manner,  and  after  him  the 
reft,  caufing  them  all  to  be  executed  in  the  prifon.  In 
his  return  from  thence  he  faw  feveral  of  their  accom- 
plices in  the  Forum  Handing  together  in  companies,  igno- 
rant of  what  had  been  done,  and  expecting  the  night,  as 
if  the  men  were  ftill  alive,  and  there  were  apoflibility  of 
their  being  refcued.  But  he  called  out  to  them  in  a 
loud  voice,  and  faid,  "They  did  live;"  an  expreflion  which 
the  Romans,  to  avoid  inaufpicious  words,  make  life  of  to 
fignify  "  they  are  dead."  It  was  now  evening  when  he  re- 
turned from  the  Forum  to  his  own  houfe  ;  and  the  citi- 
zens no  longer  attended  him  with  filence,  or  in  order, 
but  received  him  as  he  paffed,  with  acclamations  and 
applaufes,  and  falutedhim,  "  as  their  deliverer  and  the  fe- 
"cond  founder  of  their  ft  ate."  The  ftreets  were  illuminat- 
ed by  a  great  number  of  lamps  and  torches  fet  up  at  the 
doors,  and  the  women  held  out  lights  at  the  tops  of 
their  houfes  (4),  in  honour  to  cicero,  and  that  they 
might  behold  him  returning  home  with  a  fplendi'd 
train  of  the  principal  citizens,  moft  of  whom  had  fuc- 
cefsfully  managed  great  wars,  obtained  triumphs,  and 

confi- 

againft  Catiline,  which  he  pro-  flreets  and  to  illuminate  them, 
nounced  that  very  day.  Plutarch  This  was  taken  originally  from 
relates  only  the  conclafion  of  Cse-  the  celebration  of  the  myfteries, 
far's  opinion,  which  he  delivered  at  which  they  ufed  an  infinite 
in  a  long  difcourfe,  prefervcd  en-  number  of 'lights,  becaufe  tln-y 
tire  by  Sallutl.  v.'ere  celebrated  in  the  night- 

time. For  this  reafon  thefe  illu- 

(4)  On  any  extraordinary  occa-  minations  were  dee-ncd  very  ho- 
fion,  it  was  a  cufroai  to '  have  noutab!e,  they  being  confideied 
lighted  flambeaus  in  all  their  as  an  act  of  religion. 

VOL.  V.  E  e  (5)  Cicero 
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confidcrably  enlarged  the  Roman  empire,  both -at  fea  and 
land.  Thefe  as  they  pafied  along  with  him,  acknow- 
ledged to  one  another,  that  though  the  Roman  people 
were  indebted  to  feveral  generals  and  commanders  of 
that  age,  for  riches,  fpoils,  and  power  ;  yet  they  owed 
their  fafety  and  prefervation  to  Cicero  alone,  who  had 
refcued  them  from  a  moft  dreadful  and  imminent  danger. 
For  though  it  might  feem  no  wonderful  thing  to  pre- 
vent the  defign,  and  punifh  the  criminals,  yet  to  defeat 
the  greateft  of  all  confpiracies  with  fo  little  damage,  trou- 
ble and  commotion,  was  truly  admirable  :  for  moft  of 
thofe  who  had ^reforted  to  Catiline,  when  they  heard  the 
fate  of  Lentulus  and  Cethegus,  immediately  forfook  him ; 
and  he  himfelf  v/ith  his  remaining  forces  joining  battle 
with  Antonius,  was  destroyed  with  his  whole  army. 

And  yet  there  were  fome  who  were  very  ready  to  re- 
proach and  infult  Cicero  for  his  conduct  in  this  affair  ; 
and  they  had  for  their  leaders  fome  of  the  magistrates 
for  the  enfuing  year,  Csefar  one  of  the  praetors,  and  Me- 
tell  us  and  Beftia  who  were  Tribunes  (5).  Thefe  men  en- 
tering upon  their  office  fome  days  before  Cicero's  Conful- 
fhip  expired,  would  not  permit  him  to  make  his  ora- 
tion to  the  people ;  but  throwing  the  forms  before  the 
Roflra,  prevented  him  from  (peaking;  they  allowed 
him,  if  he  pleafed,  to  take  the  cuflomary  oath  upon 
laying  down  his  office,  but  told  him  that  as  foon  as  he 
had  taken  it  he  muft  defcend.  Upon  this  Cicero  came 
forward  ;  and  the  whole  aflembly  being  fiient,  and  in 
expectation  of  his  taking  the  uiual  oath,  he  inftead  of 
that  took  an  oath  which  was  new  and  fmgular  (6),  for 
he  fvvore  "  that  he  had  faved  his  country,  and  preferved 
"  the  government;"  and  in  this  oathall  the  peoplejoined 
with  him. 

Caefar  and  the  Tribunes  being  the  more  exafperated  by 

this 

(5)  Cicero  charges   this     only  (6)  As  theConfuls,  upon   their 

upon  Metellns  ;  nor  could    Cafar  entrance  into  their   office,  obliged 

or  Beftia  be  concerned  in  it ;    lor  thenifelver  by  oath    in   the    pre- 

Csfar  had  not   entered   upon   his  fence   of   the  Conlul     who   had 

office,  and  Beftia's    office  expired  named  them,  to  oblerve  the  laws  ; 

fome  days  before.  the/  iwore  likewiic  at   the   expi- 

ution 
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this,  endeavoured  to  create  him  'further  trouble  ;  and 
therefore  a  law  was  propofed  for  calling  Pompey  home 
with  his  army  to  fupprefsthe  exceffive  power  of  Cicero. 
But  it  was  very  happy  for  Cicero,  and  for  the  whole 
commonwealth,  that  Cato  was  at  that  time  one  of  the 
Tribunes;  for  he  being  of  equal  power  with  the 
reft,  and  of  greater  reputation,  oppofed  and  eafily  de- 
feated their  defigns.  And  in  an  oration  to  the  people 
he  fo  highly  extolled  Cicero's  Con fulfhip,  that  the  greateft 
honours  were  decreed  to  him  that  ever  were-  given  to 
any  one,  and  he  was  publickly  declared  "  the  Farher  of 
"  his  country."  For  he  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  s 
obtained  this  title,  which  was  beftowed  on  him  by  Cato  in 
his  oration  to  the  people.  (7). 

At  this  time  therefore  his  authority  was  very  great  in 
the  city;  but  he  .incurred  the  envy  and  hatred  of  many, 
not  by  any  ill  action,  but  by  continully  praifing  and 
magnifying  himfelf;  for  neither  the  Senate,  nor  the 
a  (Terribly  of  the  people,  nor  any  court  of  judicature 
could  meet,  without  hearing  him  boaft  of  Catiline  and 
Lentulus ;  befides,  he  fo  filled  his  books  and  writings 
with  his  own  praifes,  that  he  rendered  a  ftyle  in  itfelf 
moft  elegant  and  delightful,  naufeous  and  irktbme  to 
his  readers;  this  difgufting  qualitv  always  cleaving  to 
him  like  a  difeafe.  Neverthelefs,  though  he  was  thus 
intemperatdy  fond  of  praife,  he  was  very  free  from 
envy,  and  profufely  liberal  in  commending  both  the 
ancients  and  his  contemporaries,  as  appears  from  his 
writings,  and  from  many  lay  ings  that  are  recorded  of  him  ; 
thus  he  faid  of  Ariftotle,  "  that  he  was  a  river  of  flowing 
"  gold  ;  of  Plato's  dialogues,  that  if  Jupiter  were  to  fpeak, 
"he  would  difcourfe  as  he  did  ;"  Theophraftus  he  ufed  to 
call  "  his  peculiar  delight;"  and  being  aiked  which 
of  Demoflhencs'sorationshe  liked  beft,  he  anfwered  "  the 

"  longed." 

ration  of  their  office,  that  they  him  that  title  in  thefenare,  where 
had  governed  according  to  the  many  others  followed  his  ex- 
laws,  ample  ;  but  Cato,  as  Tribune, 

£ave  it  him  in  an  aflenibly  or.    t.ie 
(7)  Quintus  Catulus,  Prince  of    people. 
;he  lenatc  was  the  full  who  save 

E  e  z  (8)  Tb« 
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"  longed."  And  yet  fome  who  affect  to  be  zealous  admi- 
rers of  Demofthenes,  have  com  plained  of  a  paffage  in  one 
of  Cicero's  familiar  epiftles,  wherein  he  fays  that  De- 
mofthenes  "  fometimes  nodded  in  his  orations;"  but  they 
forget  the  many  and  fingular  encomiums  he  frequently 
gives  him,  and  the  honour  he  did  him  in  naming  the 
moft  elaborate  of  all  his  orations,  thofe  againft  Antony, 
Philippicks. 

And  as  for  the  eminent  men  of  his  own  time,  either 
for  eloquence  or  philofophy,  there  was  not  one  of  them 
whom  he  did  not,  by  writing  or  fpeaking  in  honour  of 
him,  render  more  illuftrious:  He  obtained  of  Caefar 
when  in  power,  the  freedom  of  Rome  for  Cratippus  the 
peripatetick,  and  procured  a  decree  from  the  court  of 
Areopagus  requeuing  him  to  continue  at  Athens,  to  in- 
itruct  their  youth,  and  be  the  ornament  of  their  city. 
There  are  epiftles  extant  from  Cicero  to  Herodes,  arid 
others  to  his  fon,  in  which  he  enjoins  them  to  follow 
the  philofophy  of  Cratippus.  We  have  another  of  his 
letters,  wherein  he  blames  Gorgias  the  rethoncian  for 
feducing  his  fon  to  debauchery  and  drinking,  and  there- 
fore forbids  him  his  company  ;  which  letter,  with  ano- 
ther to  Pel  ops  the  Byzantine,  are  the  only  two  of  his 
Greek  epiftles,  which  feem  to  be  written  in  anger.  In 
the  firft  liejuftly  reflects  on  Gorgias,  if  he  was  indeed  fo 
diilblute  and  licentious  as  he  was  thought  to  be  ;  but  in 
the  other  he  meanly  complains  and  expostulates  with 
Pelops,  for  neglecting  to  procure  him  a  decree  of  certain 
honours  from  the  Byzantines. 

Thefe  were  the  effects  of  his  vanity  and  ambition  ;  and 
the  confciouihefs  of  his  fuperiority  in  eloquence  often 
made  him  neglect  decorum.  JVJunatitis  being  once  under 
prosecution  was  acquitted  in  confequence  of  Cicero's  de- 
fence. Afterwards  he  profecuted  Sabinus  one  of  Cicero's 
friends ;  upon  which  he  was  fo  tranfported  with  anger, 
that  he  laid  to  him,  "  Doftthou  think,  Munatius,that  thou 
"  waft  acquitted  for  thy  own  fake,  and  not  becaufe  I  threw 
"  a  veil  over  thy  manifeft  crimes,  fo  that  the  court  could 

"  not 

(&)  The  Greek  words  arc  "Afts?  Kf»Ww,    which   may  [alfo  be 

trans- 
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te  not  perceive  thy  guilt,"  When  from  the  Roftra  he  had 
made  an  encomium  upon  Craflus  with  great  applaufe,  and 
within  a  few  days  after  had  again  aspublickly  reproached 
him,  Crafliis  calied  to  him  and  faid,  "  Didft  ncrt  thou 
"  thyfelfin  this  place  lately  commend  me  ?""  Yes,faid  Ci- 
cero, "but  I  only  did  it  toexercifemy  talent  in  declaim- 
"  ing  upon  a  bad  fubjecV'  Another  time  CrafTus  faid,"  that 
"none  of  the  Crafli  lived  above  threefcore  years;"  but  af- 
terwards he  contradicted  this,  and  faid,  "  What  was  in 
"  my  head  when  1  aflerted  fuch  a  thing?"  Cicero  replied, 
"Thoukne  weft  the  Romans  were  glad  to  hear  it,  and 
"  therefore  thou  faidft  it  toingratiate  thyfelf  with  Hie  peo- 
"  pie."  When  Craflus  faid,  "that  he  was  pleafed  with 
**  the  Stoicks,  becaufe  they  aiferted  that  the  good  man 
"  is  always  rich ;""  Nay,  rather,  faid  Cicero,  becaufe  they 
"  affirm  that  all  things  belong  to  the  wife  •  "  for  CrafiTus's 
covetoufnefs  was  very  notorious.  One  of  Craflus's  fons 
was  generally  thought  very  like  a  certain  perfon  called 
Axius,  fo  that  his  mother  was  ftrongiy  lufpected  on  his 
account.  This  youth  one  day  made  an  oration  with 
great  applaufe  in  the  fenate;  and  Cicero  being  afked  what 
he  thought  of  him,  anfweredin  Greek,  "  He  is  worthy  of 
"  Craflus  (8)."  CraiTus,  when  he  was  going  to  fet  out  for 
Syria,  being  defirous  to  leave  Cicero  rather  his  friend  than 
his  enemy,  one  da\  kindly  fainted  him,  and  toidhim  "lie 
"  would  come  and  fup  with  him,"  which  offer  Cicero  very 
courteoully  received.  Within  a  few  days  after,  Tome  of 
Cicero's  acquaintance,  interceding  for  Vatinius,  told  him, 
"he  was  impatient  to  be  reconciled  to  him,  ard  be  reftored 
"tohisfriendlhip,"  for  thev  had  been  at  variance  j"  What" 
faid  he, "has  Vatinius  likewife  a  mind  to  come  and  fup 
*'  with  me?"  Thus  heufcd  Craifus.  Vatinius  had  a  (cro- 
phulous  humour,  which  raifed  fwellings  in  his  neck  ;  and 
therefore  one  day  as  he  was  pleading,  Cicero  called  him 
"a  tumid  orator."  Cicero  was  once  told  that  Vatinius 
was  dead,  but  being  afterwards  informed  that  he  was  ftill 
alive,  he  faid,  "  Vengeance  feize  the  man  who  lied  fo 
"  fhair.efully."  When  Caefar  propoftd  a  law  for  the  divi- 
fion  of  the  lands  in  Campania  amongft  the  foldiers,  many 

of 
"  tranflated,  He  is  tlie  Axius  ofCrafius." 

E  e  3  (6)Mr. 
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of  the  fenators  oppofed  it,  and  amongft  the   reft  Lucius 
Gellius  one  of  the  oldeft  among  them,  who  faid,  "  It  fhould 
*'  never  pafs  whilft  he  lived  :  Let  us  defer  it  then,  faid  Ci- 
"cero,  for  Gellius  does  not  require  a  long  day."  There 
was  at  Rome  a  perfon  called  Oc~lavius,  who  was  reproach- 
ed for  being  an  African  :  one  day  as  Cicero  was  pleading, 
this  man  faid  that  he  could   not   hear  him :  "    That  is 
;t  flrange,  faid  Cicero,  for  thy  ear   is   bored  (9)."  When 
Metellus  Nepos  told  him, "  that  he  had   deflroyed  more 
*'  as  an  accufer,  than  he  had  faved  as  an  advocate  :  I  confefs 
"  it,  faid  Cicero,  for  my  veracity  is  greater  than  my  elo- 
"quence."  To  a  young  man  who   had    been  accufed  of 
giving  a  poifoned  cake  to  his  father,  and   who   infolently 
threatened  that  Cicero  mould  feel  the  weight  of  his  re- 
proaches, he  replied,  "I had  much  rather  havethofe  than 
4<  your  cake."   Publius   Seftius   having  engaged  Cicero 
amongft  others,  as  his  advocate  in  a  certain  caufe,    was 
yet  very  eager  to  make  his  whole   defence   himfelf,  and 
would  allow  no  body  to  fpeak  for  him;    when    it    plainly 
appeared  that  he  would  be  acquitted,  and  the  judges  were 
giving  their  vote?,  Cicero  called  to  him,  and  faid,  "  Sef- 
>c  tins,  make  the  bed  ufeofthy  time  to-day,  for  to-mor- 
"  row  thou  wilt  be  but  a  private  perfon."   There  was  one 
Publius  Cotta,  who  affeded  to  pafs  for   a  great  lawyer, 
though  he  was  void  both  of  genius  and  learning  :   Cicero 
had  occafion  to  make  ufe  of  his  tefiimony  in    fome  caufe 
wherein  he  was  concerned ;  and  when  Cotta  declared  "that 
"heknew  nothing  of  what  they  hadafked  him-,  ''"Perhaps 
"thou  thinkeft,  faid  Cicero,  that  we  are  queftioning  thee 
"  about  a  point  of  law."  Metellus  Nepos,  in  fome  difpute 
between  him  and  Cicero,  often  afked  him,  "  Who  is  thy 
"  father  Cicero?"  To  which  he  replied,  "  Thy  mother  has 
<c  made  it  more  difficult  for  thee  to  anfwer  that   queilion 
"  than  me :  for  the  mother  of  Metellus  was  not   a  woman 

of 

(9)  Mr.  Dacier   fuppofes    that  But  nothing  is  faid  of  O&avius's 

Cicero  intended  to  reproach  Oda-  having  been  a  (lave  ;  the  only  re- 

•vius  for  having  been  a  flaA'e,  and  proach  he  lay  unii0'-  was  that   of 

that  the  cuftom  of  boring  the  ears  being  an  African.  And    indeed    it 

of    flaves     prevailed    in     feveral  was  cuilomary  with  the  Africans 

countries,  being  derived  from  the  to  bore  their  ears  ;    but  this  was 

Jews,  upon  whom  it  is  enjoined,  not  a  mark  of  fervitude,  on  the 

Exod.  xxi.  6.  and   Deut.  xv.  17.  contrary  it  was  defigned  for  orna- 
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of  good  reputation.  This  Metellus  was  a  man  of  a  very 
unfettled  temper;  for  whilft  he  was  Tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple he  quitted  the  office  very  abruptly,  and  fled  to  Pom- 
pey  in  Syria  ;  and  as  foon  as  he  got  thither  he  more 
abruptly  returned  back  to  Rome.  When  his  preceptor 
Philagrus  died,  he  caufed  him  to  be  buried  with  great 
pomp,  and  placed  a  crow  in  marble  over  his  monu- 
ment: "  In  this,  faid  Cicero,  thou  haft  done  wifely,  for 
"  thy  tutor  has  taught  thee  better  how  to  fly  than  to 
"  fpeak."  When  Marcus  Appius  was  pleading  in  a 
certain  caufe,  and  faid  in  the  introduction  to  his  fpeech, 
"  that  his  friend  had  defired  him  to  employ  great  care, 
"  eloquence,  and  fidelity  in  that  caufe  ;"  Cicero  an  fwered, 
"  And  canft  thou  be  fo  hard-hearted  as  not  to  perform  one 
*'  of  thofe  things  that  thy  friend  has  defired  of  thee  ?" 

To  ufe  this  bitter  raillery  againft  enemies,  or  antago- 
nifts  in  pleading,  feems  allowable  in  an  orator.  But 
Cicero  by  infultmg  all  people  indifcriminately  merely  to 
raife  laughter,  incurred  great  hatred.  I  will  mention 
a  few  inftances  of  this  kind.  Marcus  Aquilius  had  two 
Ibns-in-law,  who  were  both  in  exile,  upon  which  Cicero 
called  him  (i)  Adraftus.  Lucius  Cotta,  an  intemperate 
lover  of  wine,  was  Cenfor  when  Cicero  fued  for  the  Con- 
fulfhip  ;  Cicero  one  day  when  he  was  going  about  to 
folicit  the  'people,  happened  to  be  dry,  and  as  his 
friends  flood  round  him  whilft  he  was  drinking,  he 
faid,  "  You  do  well  to  conceal  me,  for  fear  the  Cenfor 
"  fhould  be  angry  that  I  drink  water."  Meeting  Voco- 
nius  one  day  with  his  three  daughters  who  were  very 
ugly,  he  cried  out, 

An  offspring  raifed  againft  ApolloV  will!  (2) 

When  Marcus  Gellius,  who  was  reputed  to  be  of  fervile 

extrac- 


merit.     This  appears  from  what  married  his  two  daughters  to  two 
Plutarch  fays  of  Jugurtha  in  the  fugitive  princes,  Tydcus  and  Po- 
Jife  of  Marius,  "  Otheksca    ' 
"  eagerly  at  his  pendants 
44  the   tips  of  his  ears   ofl 
"them."     Vol.  III.  p.  119. 


life  of  Marius,  "  Others  catching  lynices. 
*'  eagerly  at  his  pendants  pulled 

the  tips  of  his  ears  off  with       (2)  This  is  taken  from  a  verfe 

in  Sophocles,    and  is   fpoken  of 
Liius  the  father  of  Oedipus, 
(i)  Adraftus  King   of  Argos 

fc  *  4  0)  S«« 
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extra&ion,  had  read  feme  letters  in  the  fenate,  with  a 
very  clear  and  loud  voice,  "  Do  not  wonder  at  it,"  faid  Ci- 
cero, "  for  he  defcended  from  thofe  who  have  been  pub- 
"  lick  criers."  When  Fauftus  Sylla,  the  fon  of  Sylla 
the  Dictator,  who  had  profcribed  many  of  the  citizens, 
had  run  deeply  in  debt,  and  wafted  a  great  part  of  his  ef- 
tate,  fo  that  he  was  forced  by  putting  up  bills  in  publick 
to  offer  it  to  fale,  Cicero  told  him,  "  That  he  liked  thefe 
"  bills  much  better  than  his  father's.  Thefe  things  ren- 
dered him  very  odious  to  many,  and  encouraged  Clodius 
and  his  faction  to  form  their  fchemes  againft  him.,  which 
took  their  rife  from  the  following  occafion. 

Clodius  was  of  a  noble  family,  in  the  flower  of  his 
youth,  and  of  a  bold  and  infolent  difpofition.  Being 
defperately  in  love  with  Pompeia,  Caefar's  wife,  he  got 
privately  into  his  houfe  in  the  habit  of  a  female  mufi- 
cian,  whilft  the  women  were  offering  that  facrifice  in 
Caefar's  houfe,  which  is  kept  fecret  from  the  fight  and 
knowledge  of  men.  But  though  no  man  was  fuffered  to 
be  prefent,  Clodius,  who  was  then  very  young  and  had 
no  beard,  hoped  to  get  admittance  to  Pompeia  among 
the  women  without  being  taken  notice  of.  But  enter- 
ing that  greaf  houfe  by  night,  he  loft  his  way;  and  one 
of  the  women  belonging  to  Aurelia,  Caefar's  mother, 
feeing  him  wandering  up  and  down,  enquired  his  name ; 
thus  being  ncceffitated  to  fpeak,  he  told  her  he  was 
feeking  for  Aura,  one  of  Pompeia's  maids  ;  fhe  perceiv- 
ing it  not  to  be  a  woman's  voice  fhrieked  out,  and 
called  all  the  women  together,  who  prefently  mutting 
up  the  gates,  and  fearching  every  place,  at  length  found 
Clodius  in  the  chamber  of  that  maid  with  whom  he  came 
in. 

This  affair  being  every  where  talked  of,  Casfar  di- 
vorced his  wife  Pompeia,  and  Clodius  was  profecuted  for 
impiety.  Cicero  was  at  this  time  his  friend  ;  for  Clodius 
during  the  confpiracy  of  Catiline  had  fhown  himfelf  very 
forward  to  aflift  Cicero,  and  ufed  to  attend  him  as  one 
af  his  guards,  Clodius  put  the  ftrefs  of  his  defence  upon 

this 

(3)  See  Vol.  IV.  p.  337. 

Plu- 
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this  point,  that  he  was  not  then  at  Rome,  but  at  a  great 
diftance  in  the  country.  But  Cicero  attefted  that  he  came 
to  his  houfe  that  very  day,  and  difcourfed  with  him 
upon  fome  particular  bufmefs.  This  indeed  was  true, 
although  Cicero  was  thought  to  give  this  evidence,  not 
fo  much  for  the  fake  of  truth,  as  tojuftify  himfelf  to  his 
wife  Terentia,  who  hated  Clodius  upon  account  of  his 
fifter  Clodia.  She  knew  that  Clodia  wanted  to  marry 
Cicero,  and  managed  the  defign  by  one  Tullus,  who  was 
a  very  intimate  friend  of  Cicero,  and  who  going  often  to 
vifit  Clodia,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  raifed 
ftrong  fufpicions  in  Terentia.  Befi.ies,  Terentia  was  na- 
turallva  woman  of  a  harm  overbearing  temper,  and  had 
an  afcendant  over  her  hufband,  fo  that  me  inftigated 
him  to  join  in  this  attack  upon  Ciodius,  and  to  give  evi- 
dence agamft  hiro.  A  gr^-ic  numbv-r  of  peribns  of  the 
beft  credit  and  reputation  in  the  city  appeared  likewife 
againft  him,  charging  him  with  perjury,  fraud,  bribery, 
and  debauching  of  women.  Luculfus  proved,  by  two  of 
his  maid-fervants,  that  Clodius  had  lain  with  his  own 
youngeft  fifter,  when  (he  was  Lucullus's  wife  -,  and  it  was 
publickly  reported,  that  he  had  alfo  criminally  converfed 
with  his  two  other  fifters.  One  of  thefc  was  Tertia,  the" 
wife  of  Martins  Rex,  and  the  otru-r  CJodia,  whom 
Metcllus  Celer  married.  The  lad  of  thefe  was  called 
Quadrantaria,  becnufe  one  of  her  lovers  had  deceived 
her  with  a  purfe  of  fmall  brals  money  inftead  of  filver, 
the  fmalleft  brafs  coin  being  called  a  quadra::s.  Upon  this 
fiftei's  account  Clcdius  was  principally  reproached.  Not- 
withftanding  all  this,  when  the  common  people  appeared 
in  a  tumultuous  manner  againft  the  accufers  and  profecu- 
tors  of  Clodius,  the  judges  were  fo  terrified,  that  a  guard 
was  placed  about  them  for  their  defence,  and  mod  of 
them  oblcured  the  letters  upon  the  tablets  by  which  they 
gave  their  votes  (3).  Clodius  however  feemed  to  be 
abfolved  by  the  r.iajorit),  who  lay  under  a  iiifpicion  of 
bribery.  For  this  reafon  Catulus  meeting  the  judges  as 
they  were  coming  out  of  court,  laid  to  them,  "  You  did 
;<  well  in  requiring  a  guard  for  your  lafety,  for  fear  your 
4  money  mould  have  been  taken  from  you  :"  and  when 

Clodius 
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Clodius  upbraided  Cicero,  that  the  judges  did  not  be- 
lieve his  teftimony  ;  "  Yes,"  faid  he,  "  five  and  twenty  of 
u  them  believed  me,  for  fo  many  of  them  have  condemned 
li  you ;  but  the  other  thirty  refufed  to  believe  you,  for 
;*  they  would  not  abfolve  you  till  they  had  received  your 
"  money."  As  for  Casfar,  though  he  was  cited  to  ap- 
pear, yet  he  refufed  to  give  evidence  againft  Clodius  ; 
neither  did  he  charge  his  wife  with  adultery,  but  he  faid, 
that  he  divorced  her  "  becaufe  Csefar's  bed  mould  not  be 
41  only  free  from  guilt,  but  even  from  fufpicion. 

Clodius  having  efcaped  this  danger,  and  got  to  be 
chofen  one  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  people,  immediately 
attacked  Cicero,  making  ufe  of  every  circumftance,  and 
inftigating  all  perfons  againft  him.  The  common  peo- 
ple he  wheedled  with  popular  laws ;  and  to  each  of  the 
Confuls  he  decreed  large  provinces,  to  Pifo  Macedonia, 
and  to  Gabinius  Syria.  He  muftered  together  a  rabble 
of  indigent  perfons  to  ferve  his  defign,  and  had  always 
a  company  of  armed  ilaves  about  him.  Of  the  three 
men  then  in  greateft  power,  CraiTus  was  Cicero's  open 
enemy,  Pompey  indifferently  carelTed  both  parties,  and 
Caefar  was  going  with  an  army  into  Gaul.  Cicero  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  him;  though  Caefar  was  not  his  friend, 
but  had  been  fufpe&ed  by  him  ever  fince  the  confpiracy 
of  Catiline.  Notwithstanding  this  he  defired  that  he 
would  appoint  him  his  lieutenant  (4).  Casfar  accepted 
the  propofal ;  and  Clodius  perceiving  that  by  this  means 
Gicero  would  be  out  of  his  reach  during  the  year  of  his 
tribunefhip,  pretended  to  be  inclined  to  a  reconciliation, 
laying  all  the  blame  upon  Terentia,  as  the  fole  caufe  of 
their  difference,  and  fpeaking  at  the  fame  time  very 
honourably  and  kindly  of  Cicero  himfelf,  as  if  he  had 
no  enmity  or  refentment  againft  him  ;  and  whenever  he 
complained  of  his  conduct  it  was  in  mild  and  friendly 
terms.  By  this  behaviour  he  entirely  removed  Cicero's 
fears ;  fo  that  declining  the  office  of  lieutenant  to  Caefar, 
he  betook  himfelf  again  to  the  affairs  of  the  publick. 

Caefar 

(4)  Plutarch  is  tnifiaken  here,  tenant  into  Gaul,  it  was  Csfar, 
Cicero  die/  not  defire  Cslar  to  take  who  offered  him  that  emplpy- 
him  with  him  in  quality  of  lieu-  nient.  This  Cicero  tells  us  him- 

feif 
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Caefar  being  exafperated  at  this  proceeding,  animated 
Clodius  againft  him,  and  alienated  Pompey  from.  him. 
He  alfo  declared  in  a  publick  aflembiy  of  the  people, 
that  Cicero  had  afted  contrary  to  law  and  juftice,  in  put- 
ting Lentulus  and  Cethegus  to  death  without  a  trial.  For 
this  was  the  fubjecl:  of  the  accufation  now  brought  againft 
Cicero.  Finding  himfelf  therefore  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  criminal,  he  changed  his  habit,  and  fuffered  his 
hair  to  grow,  and  in  this  fordid  garb  went  about  and  fup- 
plicated  the  people.  But  Clodius  continually  met  him 
in  the  ftreets,  having  a  troop  of  abufive  and  daring  fellows 
about  him,  who  infolendy  derided  Cicero's  mourning 
drefs,  and  would  often  by  throwing  dirt  and  flones  at 
him  interrupt  his  fupplications  to  the  people.  Notwith- 
flanding  this,  almoft  the  whole  equeftrian  order  changed 
their  habits  with  him,  and  no  lefs  than  twenty  thoufand 
young  gentlemen  followed  him  with  their  hair  untrimmed, 
and  joined  with  him  in  fupplicating  the  people.  After- 
wards the  fenate  met  to  pafs  a  decree  that  the  people 
fhould  change  their  habit  as  in  time  of  public  mourning. 
But  the  Con fuls  oppofmg  it,  and  Clodius  with  armed 
men  be  letting  the  fenate-houfe,  many  of  the  fenators  ran 
out,  rending  their  clothes,  and  with  violent  outcries,  as 
in  the  utmoft  condensation. 

But  this  fpeclacle  neither  excited  companion  nor 
fhame  in  Clodius  and  his  party  ;  and  it  now  appeared 
that  Cicero  mull  either  be  banifhed  or  decide  the  difpute 
with  the  fword.  In  this  extremity  he  implored  the  liic- 
cour  of  Pompey;  but  he  had  withdrawn  himfelf  on  pur- 
pofe,  and  was  retired  to  his  Alban  Villa.  Cicero  at  firft 
fent  his  fon-in-law  Pifo  thither  to  intercede  for  him ; 
and  at  laft  he  went  himfelf.  Pompey  being  informed  of 
his  arrival,  had  not  refolution  enough  to  fee  him  ;  for 
he  had  a  great  reverence  for  that  man,  who  had  con- 
tended in  fo  many  quarrels  for  him,  and  who  in  many  of 
his  political  tranfaclions  had  had  a  view  to  his  advantage  ; 
but  being  Caefar's  fon-in-Jaw,  he  at  his  requeft  over- 
looked 

felt' in  the  eighteenth  letter  of  his     "  legationem  iilam,  fibi  ut  fmi  le- 
fccond  booktoAtticus.    "  A  Cre-     "  gatus." 
"  fare  valde  liberaliter  invitor  in 

(5)  As 
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looked  all  Cicero's  former  fervices,  and  flipping  out  at 
a  back  door  avoided  an  interview.  Thus  being  for- 
faken  by  Pompey,  and  left  alone  to  himfelf,  he  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  Confuls.  Gabinius  always  behaved  rudely 
to  him  ;  but  Pifo  treated  him  with  civility,  defiring  him 
to  yield  for  a  while  to  the  power  of  Clodius,  to  fubmit 
patiently  to  this  change  of  affairs,  and  to  be  once  more 
the  faviour  of  his  country,  which  was  now  thrown  into 
great  commotions  and  dangers  on  his  account. 

Cicero  having  received  this  anfwer,  confulted  with 
his  friends.  LucuIIus  thought  it  Deft  for  him  to  flay, 
fmce  he  would  certainly  prevail  at  laft  ;  others  advifed 
him  to  fly,  becaufe  the  people  would  foon  wifh  for  him 
again,  when  they  were  tired  with  the  rage  and  madnefs 
of  Clodius.  Cicero  approved  of  this  laft  advice  4  and 
taking  a  ftatue  of  Minerva  which  had  been  long  fet  up 
ip  his  houfe,  and  for  which  he  had  a  fingular  venera- 
tion, he  carried  it,  to  the  capitol,  where  he  dedicated  it 
with  this  infcription, "  To  Minerva  the  patronefsof  Rome;'* 
and  about  midnight  he  privately  left  the  city,  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  his  friends,  and  went  by  land 
through  Lucania,  intending  from  thence  to  pafs  over 
into  Sicily. 

As  foon  as  it  was  publickly  known  that  he  was  fled, 
Clodius  procured  of  the  people  a  decree  of  exile,  and 
interdicted  him  from  fire  and  water,  prohibiting  any 
perfbns  within  five  hundred  miles  of  Italy  to  receive 
him  into  their  houfes.  But  all  mankind  had  conceived 
ib  high  a  reverence  and  efteem  for  Cicero,  that  this  de- 
cree was  little  regarded;  for  the  people  wherever  he 
came  received  him  with  all  poflible  dernonftrations  of 
friendfhip,  and  refpetftfully  atterided  him  on  his  way. 
Only  at  Hipponium  a  city  of  Lucania,  now  called  Vibo, 
one  Vibius  a  Sicilian  by  birth,  who  amongft  many  other 
effects  of  Cicero's  friendfhip,  had  been  made  furveyor 
of  the  works  when  he  was  Conful,  would  not  receive 
him  into  his  houfe ;  however  he  fent  him  word  that  he 
would  appoint  a  place  in  the  country  for  his  reception. 
And  Caius  Virgilius  the  Prsetor  of  Sicily,  though  a  very 
intimate  friend  of  Cicero,  wrote  to  him  to  forbid  his 
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coming  into  Sicily.  Cicero  being  very  much  dejected 
at  this  repulfe,  went  directly  to  Brundufmm,  where  he 
embarked  for  Dyrrachium.  At  firft  the  wind  was  fa- 
vourable, but  the  next  day  it  turned  about,  and  drove 
him  back  to  port.  He  embarked  again  as  foon  as  the 
wind  was  fair.  It  is  reported  that  when  he  arrived  at 
Dyrrachium,  and  wasjuft  going  to  land,  an  earthquake 
was  felt,  and  that  the  waters  retired  with  an  unufual 
ebb  towards  the  fea,  from  whence  the  foothfayers  con- 
jectured that  his  exile  would  not  be  long,  becaufe  thofe 
things  were  prognofticks  of  a  change.  Whilft  he  con- 
tinued at  Dyrrachium.  multitudes  of  people  waited  on 
him  with  great  demonftrations  of  efteem  and  affection, 
and  all  the  cities  of  Greece  contended  who  mould  honour 
him  moft.  Notwithstanding  which  he  continued  dif- 
heartened  and  difconfolate,  like  an  unfortunate  lover, 
often  cafting  a  look  back  upon  Italy;  and  indeed  he 
was  become  more  mortified  and  dejected  by  his  mif- 
fortunes,  than  could  have  been  expected  from  a  man 
fo  well  verled  in  letters  and  philofophy.  Nay  he  had 
often  defired  his  friends  not  to  call  him  an  orator,  but 
a  philofopher,  becaufe  he  had  made  philofophy  his  bu- 
finefs,  and  had  only  ufed  rhetorick  as  a  neceflary  in- 
ftrument  in  governing  the  commonwealth.  But  fancy 
and  opinion  have  a  great  power  in  effacing  the  tinctures 
of  philofophy  out  of  the  foul,  and  of  communicating 
the  paflions  of  the  vulgar  to  the  minds  of  ftatefmen  in 
confequencc  of  their  frequent  commerce  and  converfa- 
'tion  with  the  multitude  j  unlefs  they  are  careful  fo  to 
engage  in  publick  affairs,  as  to  intereft  themfelves  in 
them  only,  without  being  infected  by  the  paflions  that 
are  ufually  produced  by  them. 

Clodius  having  thus  expelled  Cicero,  burned  his  villas, 
and  afterwards  his  houfe  in  the  city,  and  built  in  the 
place  of  it  a  temple  to  Liberty.  At  the  fame  time  he 
put  up  his  goods  to  auction  ;  but  though  proclamation 
was  made  daily  no  body  came  to  buy  them.  By  thele 
things  he  became  formidable  to  the  nobility  ;  and  be- 
ing fupported  by  the  populace  who  wereiimved  at  the 
wtmoft  pitch  of  infolence  and  licen:iouJneis,  he  made 
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an  attack  upon  Pompey,  inveighing  againft  fcveral 
things  done  by  him  during  his  expedition.  Pompey 
perceiving  the  ill  effect  this  had  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people,  began  to  blame  hirnfelffor  having  abandoned 
Cicero,  fo  that  uniting  his  friends  interefts  with  his  own, 
he  did  all  he  could  to  get  him  recalled.  At  the  fame 
time  Clodius  ftroveto  prevent  it  ;  but  the  fenate  decreed 
that  no  law  fhould  be  paflfed,  nor  any  publick  bufinefs 
tranfac~\ed  till  Cicero  was  reftored.  The  year  follow- 
ing when  Lentulus  was  Conful,  the  commotions  became 
fo  violent,  that  fome  of  the  Tribunes  were  wounded 
in  the  Forum  ;  and  Quintus,  Cicero's  brother,  efcaped 
only  by  feeming  to  be  dead,  and  concealing  himfelf 
among  the  bodies  of  the  flain.  The  people  too  began 
now  to  change  their  opinion  ;  and  Annius  Milo,  one  of 
their  Tribunes,  was  the  firft  who  had  the  courage  to 
impeach  CJodius  of  a  violation  of  the  public  peace. 
Many  of  the  common  people  and  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  citiesjoining  with  Pompey,  he  went 
with  them,  and  drove  Clodius  out  of  the  Forum,  and 
fummoned  the  people  to  give  their  votes ;  and  it  is 
faid  that  they  never  were  more  unanimous  upon  any 
occafion.  The  fenate  alfo  ftriving  to  out  do  the  people, 
decreed  that  thanks  mould  be  given  to  thofe  cities 
which  had  received  Cicero  with  refpect  in  his  exile,  and 
that  his  (5)  houfe  and  villas  which  Clodius  had  deflroy- 
ed  mould  be  rebuilt  at  the  public  charge. 

Thus  Cicero  returned  fixteen  months  after  his  exile  ; 
and  the  cities  were  fo  rejoiced,  and  were  fo  eager  to  meet 
him,  that  what  Cicero  boafted  of  afterwards,  "  That 
"  Italy  had  brought  him  oil  her  moulders  home  to  Rome," 
was  rather  lefs  than  the  truth:  and  CrafTus  himfelf,  who  had 
been  his  enemy  before  his  exile,  went  then  voluntarily 
to  meet  him,  and  was  reconciled  to  him,  to  pleafe  his 

fon 

(5)  As  the   ground  on  which     fwered,  that  the  confecration  was 
Cicero's  houfe  itoud  in  Rome  had     irregular   and    illegal,    and    that 
been  confecrated,  the  prielts  were     therefore  they   might  very  juflly 
confuited  to    know    if  it  might     reftore  it. 
lawfully  be   rettored.   They  an-        (6)  This    happened  the  year 

following. 
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fon  Publius,  as  he  faid,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Ci- 
cero. 

Cicero  had  not  been  long  at  Rome,  when  taking  the 
opportunity  of  Ciodius's  abfence,  he  went  with  a  great 
company  to  the  capitol,  and  there  pulbd  down  and  de- 
faced the  tribunitian  tables,  in  which  were  recorded  all  the 
adts  that  palled  in  the  time  of  Clodins  (6).  Clodius 
loudly  complained  of  this  ;  but  Cicero  anfwered,  "  that 
14  he  being  of  the  Patrician  order,  had  obtained  the  office 
"  of  Tribune  contrary  to  law,  and  therefore  nothing  was 
"  valid  that  wasdone  by  him."  This  difpleafed  Cato,  who 
oppofed  the  opinion  of  Cicero  ;  not  that  he  commended 
Clodius,  on  the  contrary  he  difapproved  of  his  whole 
administration  4 yet  he  contended  it  was  an  irregular  and  - 
violent  method,  for  the  fenate  to  abolilh  fo  many  decrees 
andacls,  among  which  alfo  was  the  coramiffion  for  his 
governmental  Byprus  and  Cyzantium.  This  occafioned 
a  difference  between  Cato  and  Cicero,  which  though  it 
came  not  to  open  enmity,  yet  rendered  them  more  re- 
ferved  in  their  behaviour  to  each  other. 

After  this  Milo  killed  Clodius  ;  and  being  arraigned 
for  the  murder,  he  chofe  Cicero  tor  his  advocate.  The  fe- 
nate fearing  left  the  proiecution  of  a  man  of  fuch  eminence 
and  high  fpirit  as  Milo,  might  difiurb  the  peace  of  the 
city  committed  the  regulation  of  this  with  other  trials  to 
Pompey,  ordering  him  to  provide  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
city  and  of  the  courts  of  juftice.  Pompey  therefore 
went  in  the  night  and  encompalled  the  Forum  with  fol- 
diers.  Milo  fearing  leaft  Cicero  being  terrified  by  fuch 
an  unufual  fight  mould  manage  his  caufe  ill,  perfuaded 
him  to  come  in  a  litter  into  the  Forum,  and  there  to 
repofe  himfelf  till  the  judges  were  ailembled  and  the 
court  filled.  For  Cicero  was  not  only  timorous  in  arms, 
but  began  his  pleadings  alfo  with  fear,  and  fcarce  left 
trembling  in  ibme  caufes  even  in  the  height  and  vehe- 
mence 

following.  But  Plutarch  omits  was  then  Praetor,  came  and  for- 
one  ciicumftance.  Cictro  went  ced  them  from  him.  Then  Cicero 
into  the  cnpitol,  and  removed  the  watching  when  he  was  abk-nt, 
tables  w:,ilu  Clodius  was  at  Rome;  took  them  again  and  carried 
but  he  and  his  brother  Caiiu,  who  them  to  his  own  houfe 

(7)  iViurena 
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mence  of  his  oration.     Being  to  defend  Licinius  Mu- 
rena  againft  the  profecution  ofCato,  (7)  and  endeavour- 
ing to  outdo  Hortenfius,  who  had  fpoke   with  great  ap- 
plaufe,  he  fat  up  all  the  preceding  night,  and  was  fo  difor- 
dered  with  much  thought  and  want  offleep,   that  he  fell 
fhort  of  his  rival.  On  the  day  therefore  on  which  he  was 
to  plead  for  Milo,  when  he  came  out  of  his 'litter,  and  be- 
held Pompey  placed  above  as  in  a  camp,  and  arms  fhin- 
ing  round  about  the   Forum,    he  was  fo   confounded, 
that  he  could  hardly  begin  his  fpeech  for  the  trembling 
of  his  body,  and  hesitation  of  his  tongue.      But  Milo 
appeared  at  the  trial  chearful  and    bold,    difdaining  ei- 
ther to  let  his  hair  grow,    or   to  put  on    a    mourning 
habit,  as  was  cuftomary  on  fuch  occafions  ;    and  it  is 
thought  that  this  confidence  of    his  was    the    principal 
caufe  of  his  condemnation.     And  yet  this  great  anxi- 
ety of  Cicero  was  thought  to  proceed  not  fo  much  from 
fear   as  from  concern  for  his  friends. 

He  was  afterwards  made  one  of  thofe  priefts  whom 
the  Romans  call  Augurs,  in  the  Room  of  Craflusthe 
younger,  who  died  in  Parthia.  He  alfo  obtained  by 
lot  the  province  of  Cilicia,  and  failed  thither  with 
twelve  thoufand  foot,  and  two  thoufand  fix  hundred 
horfe.  He  had  orders  to  reduce  Cappadocia  to  fubmi£- 
fion  to  king  Ariobarzanes  ;  which  he  «ffedted  without 
arms,  and  to  the  fatisfatflion  of  all.  Perceiving  that 
the  Cilicians,  by  the  great  lots  the  Romans  had  furTered 
in  Parthia,  and  the  commotions  in  Syria,  were  grown 
infolent,  he  reduced  them  into  order  by  a  gentle  go- 
vernment. He  received  no  prefenrs,  though  fent  him 
by  kings.  He  remitted  to  the  province  the  charge  of 
publick  fuppers,  and  he  entertained  daily  at  his  own 
houfe  ingenious  and  learned  men,  not  fumptuoufly, 
but  libeially.  His  houfe  had  no  porter,  nor  was  he 
feen  in  bed  by  any  man  j  but  early  in  the  morning 
ftanding  or  walking  before  his  door,  he  courteoufly 
received  thofe  who  vilited  him.  He  never  commanded 

any 

(7)  Murena  had  retained  three  (8)  Plutarch  treats  this  action 
advocates,  Hortenfius,  M.Craflus,  in  too  flight  a  manner  ;  for  Cicero 
and  Ci«eio.  did  more  than  clear  the  coun- 

try 
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any  to  be  beaten  with  rods,  nor  to  have  their  garments 
rent :  he  never  gave  contumelious  language  in  his 
anger,  nor  added  reproach  to  punifhment.  When  he 
recovered  any  of  the  public  money  that  had  been  em- 
bezzled, he  enriched  the  cities  with  it;  and  on  thofe 
who  voluntarily  made  reftitution,  he  inflicted  no  fur- 
ther punifhment,  but  preferved  their  reputation.  He 
made  a  little  effort  in  war,  and  drove  out.  the  thieves 
•which  infefled  mount  Amanus,  for  which  he  was  faluted 
by  his  army  Imperator  (8).  To  Cadius  the  orator,  who 
defired  him  to  fend  him  fome  panthers  from  Cilicia,  to 
be  ufed  in  a  (how  that  he  was  to  exhibit  at  Rome,  Ci- 
cero, magnifying  his  own  adlions,  wrote  in  anfwer,  "  that 
*'  there  were  no  panthers  in  Cilicia,  for  they  were  all  fled 
"  to  Caria,  being  angry  that  when  all  others  enjoyed 
"  peace,  war  fhould  be  waged  only  againft  them." 

In  his  return  from  his  province,  he  touched  firft  at 
Rhodes,  and  afterwards  at  Athens,  where  he  was  glad  to 
make  fome  flay,  remembering  with  pleafure  his  former 
ftudies  and  converfations  there.  After  he  had  fpent  a 
little  time  in  converting  with,  and  vifiting  his  friends  and 
acquaintance  and  thole  who  were  moft  celebrated  for 
their  learning,  and  had  received  the  ftrongeir.  tokens 
of  friendfhip  and  efteem  that  Greece  could  give  him,  he 
returned  to  Rome,  which  he  found  in  a  high  inflamma- 
tion, every  thing  feeming  to  tend  towards  a  civil  war. 
When  the  fenate  would  have  decreed  him  a  triumph,  he 
told  them,  "  he  had  rather,  if  differences  could  be  accom- 
"  modated,  follow  the  triumphal  chariot  of  Csefar."  In 
private  he  endeavoured  to  bring  about  an  accommo- 
dation, often  writing  to  Caefar,  and  making  many  en~ 
treaties  to  Pompe*,  in  order  to  pacify  and  reconcile 
them.  But  when  the  evil  became  incurable,  when  Cae- 
far was  approaching,  and  Pompey  fled  from  Rome  with 
many  of  the  beft  citizens,  Cicero  declined  accompanying 
him  in  his  flight,  and  feemed  to  adhere  to  Caefar.  it 

is 

try  of  the  thieves  who  infefled  it  ;     cefs,  and  the  Romans  were  upon 
and  he  was  not  only  faluted  Impe-     the  point  of  decreeing  him  a   iri- 
jator,  but    publick  thankfgivings     umph. 
were  ordained  at  Rome  for  his  fuc- 
VOL.  V.  F  f  (9)  Horn 
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is   very  evident   that    hea  was  much  perplexed    in  his 

thoughts,  and  wavered  between  both  ;  for  thus  he  writes  in 
his  epiflles:  "to  which  fide  mould  I  turn?  Pompey'scaufe 
"  is  morejuft  and  honourable,  but  Caefar  has  managed 
"  his  affairs  better,  a-id  is  more  abletofecurehimfelf  and 
"  his  friends  ;  fo  that  I  know  from  whom  I  fhould  fly,  but 
"  not  whom  I  fhould  fly  to."  But  when  Trebatius,  one  of 
Casfar's  friends,  by  letter  fignified  to  him,  that  Casfar 
thought  it  was  his  intereft  to  engage  on  his  fide,  and 
to  bs  partaker  of  his  hopes  ;  but  that  if  his  age  would  not 
permit  it,  he  might  retire  into  Greece,  and  there  live  in 
tranquillity,  remote  from  either  party ;  Cicero  wondering 
that  Caefar  did  not  write  to  him  himfelf,  anfwered  in 
anger,  "  that  he  would  do  nothing  now  unworthy  of  his 
"  former  conduct  in  the  government."  This  is  what  we 
find  in  hisepiftlts. 

But  as  foon  as  Caefar  was  gone  into  Spain,  he  imme- 
diately embarked  and  went  to  Pompey.  His  arrival  was 
very  acceptable  to  all  but  Cato,  who  reproved  him  in  pri- 
vate for  joining  with  Pompey.  "  For  myfelf,"  faid  he,  "it 
"  would  have  been  difhonourable  to  have  forfaken  that 
"party  which  I  efpoufed  from  the  beginning;  but  you 
"  might  have  been  more  ufeful  to  your  friends  and  coun- 
"  try,  if  remaining  neuter,  you  had  watched  and  governed 
"  the  event,  and  not  without  reafbn  or  necefiity  have 
"  made  yourfelf  an  enemy  to  Caefar,  and  expofed  your- 
"  felf  to  fo  great  a  danger  by  coming  hither/* 

This  difcourfe  caufed  Cicero  to  change  his  fentimcnts, 
efpecially  when  he  found  Pompey  made  no  ufe  of  him 
in  any  thing  of  moment.  It  is  true,  no  one  was  to 
be  blamed  for  that  but  himfelf;  for  he  made  no  fcruple 
ofprofciTing  that  he  repented  of  his  coming,  and  de- 
rided Pompey's  preparations,  blaming  his  counfels,  and 
not /paring  his  atlociates,  but  ridiculing  and  fcoffing  at 
them  upon  all  occaiions.  He  himfelf  indeed  ufed  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  camp  with  a  gloomy  dejecled 
countenance  ;  yet  he  would  frequently  raife  laughter 
in  others,  though  they  w-jre  little  difpofed  to  mirth. 
And  here  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  relate  fome  few  of 
thoi?  jefls.  To  Domitius,  who  had  preferred  one  to  a 

command 
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command  who  was  no  foldier,  and  faid  in  his  defence  that 
he  was  a  modeft  and  prudent  perfon,  he  replied,  "  Why 
"  did  not  you  keep  hrm  then  fora  tutor  to  your  children  ?" 
When  fome  per fons commended  Theophanes  theLefbian, 
who  was  matter  of  the  workmen  in  the  camp,  becaufe 
he  had  greatly  comforted  the  Rhodians  after  the  lofs  of 
their  fleet ;  "  What  a  h.-ippinefs  is  it,"  faid  he,  "  to  have  an 
"officer  a  Grecian!"  When  Csefar  had  been  fuccefsful  in 
feveral  inftances,  and  in  a  manner  befieged  Pompey, 
Lentulus  faid  it  was  reported  that  Caefar's  friends  were 
melancholy:  "Do  you  mean,"  replied"  .Cicero,  that  they 
"  are  out  of  humour  withCaefar?"  To  one  Marcius,  who 
was  newly  come  from  Italy,  and  told  them,  "  that  there 
"  wasa  ftrong  report  at  Rome,  that  Pompey  was  blocked 
"  up,"  he  faid,  "  and  therefore  you  failed  hither  that  you 
"  might  fee  it  with  your  own  eyes.  When  Nonius,  after 
Pompey 's defeat,  told  them  that  they  ought  not  to  dsfpond, 
becaufe  there  were  feven  eagles  flill  left  in  the  camp  ; 
"This  would  be  very  good  encouragement,  (aid  Cicero, 
"  if  we  were  to  fight  with  jackdaws."  When  Labienus  vvas 
demonstrating  from  divination  that  Pompey  wastobecon- 
queror;  "  Yes,"  faid  Cicero ;  "  and  by  tmfting  to  this 
"  ftratagem,  we  have  already  loft  our  camp." 

After  the  battle  of  Pharfalia  (at  which  he  was  net  pre- 
fent,  for  want  of  health)  when  Pompey  vvas  fled,  Cato, 
who  had  confiderable  forces,  and  a  great  fleet  at  Dyrra- 
chium,  defired  Cicero  to  take  the  command,  which  by  law 
belonged  to  him  on  account  of  his  confular  dignity.  But 
Cicero  refufing  it,  and  wholly  declining  to  join  with  them 
in  the  war,  was  very  near  being  {lain  ;  for  young  Pompey 
and  his  friends  callinghim  traitor,  drew  their  fvvords  upon 
him ,  but  Cato  interpoied,  and  with  much  difficulty  ref- 
cued  him  and  brought  him  out  of  the  camp. 

Afterwards  arriving  at  Brundufium,  he  ftaid  there 
fome  time  in  expectation  of  Caefar,  who  was  detained 
by  his  affairs  in  Afia  and  ^gypt;  and  when  it  was  lold 
him,  that  Caefar  was  arrived  at  Tarentum,  and  was  com- 
ing thence  by  land  to  Brundufium,  he  haftened  towards 
him,  not  altogether  without  hope,  nor  yet  without  fome 
fhame  and  reluctance  at  the  thought  of  making  an  ex- 

F  f  2,  periment 
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periment  in  publick  of  the  temper  of  an  enemy  and  a 
conqueror.  Howrver  there  was  no  neceflity  for  him, 
either  to  fay  or  do  any  thing  unworthy  of  himfelf;  for 
Caefar,  as  foon  as  he  faw  him  coming  a  good  way  be- 
fore the  reft  of  the  company  to  meet  him,  alighted,  ran 
up  to  him,  and  fainted  him,  and  then  walked  on  dif- 
courfing  with  him  alone  for  many  furlongs.  From 
that  time  he  continued  to  treat  him  with  great  kind- 
nefs  and  refped:  fo  that  when  Cicero  wrote  an  oration 
in  praife  of  Cato,  Casfar  in  his  anfwer  to  it,  took  oc- 
cafion  to  commend  not  on  1  the  eloquence  but  the  life 
of  Cicero,  as  mod  exactly  referrtbii::g  that  of  Pericles 
and  Theramenes.  Cicero's  oration  was  called  Cato,.  Cae.- 
far's,  Anticato. 

It  is  reported,  that  when  Quintus  Ligarius  was  profe- 
cu ted  for  having  been  in  arms  againft  Caefar,  and  Ci- 
cero had  undertaken  his  defence,  Caefar  faid  to  his  friends, 
4  What  mould  hinder  us  from  hearing  Cicero,  it  being  fo 
"  long  fince  we  heard  him  laft?  But  as  for  his  client,  I  am 
"  already  convinced  that  he  is  a  bad  man  and  an  enemy 
"tome."  But  Cicero,  when  he  began  to  fpeak,  won-^ 
derfully  moved  him  ;  and  his  oration  as  it  proceed- 
ed was  fo  variously  pathetick,  and  fo  inimitably 
elegant,  that  the  colour  of  Casfar's  countenance  often 
changed  ;  and  it  was  very  evident  that  his  mind  was 
•  violently  agitated  by  many  different  paflions.  At  length 
when  the  orator  touched  upon  the  batt'e  of  Pharfalia, 
he  was  fo  tranfpcrted,  that  his  bcdy  trembled,  and 
ibme  of  the  papers  that  he  held  dropped  out  of  his 
hands.  Thus  being  over- powered  by  the  force  of  Ci- 
cero's eloquence  he  acquitted  Ligarius,  though  he  had 
before  refblved  to  condemn  him. 

After  this,  the  commonwealth  being  changed  into 
a. monarchy,  Cicero  withdrew  from  public  affairs,  and 
employed  his  leifure  in  intruding  fome  young  men 
who  were  addifted  to  the  fludy  of  philofoph^  ;  and  by 
their  converfation  and  acquaintance  they  being  of  the 
noblefl  families  in  the  city,  he  afterwards  raifed  himfelf 

again 
(9)  Honi.  OdyiT.  b.  xxiv, 

(i)  Accord- 
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again  to  great  power  and  authority.  But  his  chief  bu- 
finefs  was  to  compofe  and  tranilate  philofophical  dia- 
logues, and  to  exprefs  logical  and  phyfical  terms  in 
the  Roman  language.  For  he,  it  is  faid,  was  the  firft, 
or  at  Icaft  the  principal  perfon,  who  gave  Latin  names 
to  thefe  Greek  words  Phantafia  (Imagination)  Syncata- 
thefis(Aflent)  Epoche  (Doubt)  Catalepfis  (Comprehen- 
fion)  Atomos  (Atom)  Ameres  (Indivifible)  Cenon  (Void) 
and  many  fuch  other  Greek  terms  of  art,  contriving  by 
metaphors,  and  other  fuitable  expreffions,  to  render 
them  intelligible  and  familiar  to  the  Romans.  For  his 
recreation,  he  alfo  exercifed  his  talent  for  poetry;  and 
it  is  faid  that  when  he  was  eager  upon  it,  would  make 
five  hundred  verfes  in  one  night.  He  fpent  the  greateft 
part  of  his  time  at  his  country  houfe  near  Tufculum. 
He  wrote  to  his  friends,  tc  that  he  led  the  life  of  Laertes, 
(9)  either  jeftingly,  as  his  cuftom  was,  or  rather  from 
an  ambitious  deflre  of publick  employment,  and  difcon- 
tent  at  his  prefent  fituation.  Whatever  it  was,  he  rarely 
went  to  the  city,  and  then  only  to  pay  his  court  to  Cae- 
far.  He  was  commonly  the  firft  amor'gft  thofe  who 
voted  him  honours,  and  always  forward  in  fpeaking 
fomething  new  in  praife  of  him  and  his  actions.  Thus 
when  the  ftatues  of  Pompey,  which  had  been  defaced 
and  thrown  down,  were  again  fet  up  by  Caefar's  order, 
Cicero  faid,  "That  Caefar,  by  this  act  of  humanity,  had  in- 
"  deed  fet  up  Pompey 's  ftatues,  but  fixed  and  eftablilhed 
"  his  own. 

He  had  a  dellgn,  as  it  is  reported,  of  writing  the 
hi ftory  of  his  country,  and  of  intermingling  with  it  an 
account  of  the  affairs  of  the  Grecians,  and  to  give  a  full 
reprefentation  both  of  their  true  and  fabulous  hi  ftory. 
But  he  was  diverted  by  many  publick  and  private  af- 
fairs, and  fome  difagreeable  accidents,  mod  of  which 
feem  to  have  befallen  him  by  his  own  fault.  For  firft 
of  all,  he  divorced  his  wife  Terentia,  becaufe  he  had 
been  neglected  by  her  in  the  time  of  the  war,  and  fent 
away  deftitute  of  neceflaries  for  his  journey  ;  nor  did 
me  (how  any  affection  for  him,  when  he  returned  into 
Italy  ;  for  fhe  neither  went  to  him  herfelf  at  Brundufium, 
F  f  3  where 
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where  he  #aid  a  long  time,  nor  would  (he  allow  his 
daughter  Tuliia,  who  came  to  him  and  who  was  then 
very  young,  a  decent  attendance,  or  fuitable  provifion 
for  fo  long  a  journey  ;  befides,  he  found  his  houfe  naked 
and  empty,  and  me  had  involved  him  in  many  and 
great  debts.  Thefe  were  alleclged  for  the  mod  fpecious 
pretences  of  the  divorce.  But  Terrentia  denied  all  thefe 
charges;  and  Cicero  himfelf  made  a  full  apology  for 
her  by  marrying  a  young  virgin  not  long  after,  tor  the 
fake  of  her  beauty,  as  Terrentia  upbraided  him,  or  as 
Tyro  his  freedman  writes,  for  her  riches,  that  he  might 
discharge  his  debts;  for  the  young  woman  was  very 
rich,  and  Cicero  had  the  cufiody  of  her  eftate,  being 
left  guardian  in  truft  ;  and  as  he  was  deeply  in  debt, 
he  was  perfuaded  by  his  friends  and  relations  to  marry 
this  young  woman,  notwithftanding  the  inequality  of 
age,  that  with  her  money  he  might  be  able  to  fatisfy  his 
creditors. 

Antony,  mentioning  this  marriage  in  his  anfwer  to 
the  Philippicks,  reproaches  him  "  for  putting  away  a  wife 
"  after  he  had  grown  old  in  her  fociety  ;"  by  which  heat 
the  fame  time  genteely  upbraids  him  for  having  always 
led  an  inactive  domeftick  life,  without  ever  ferving  his 
country  as  a  foldier.  Not  long  after  this  marriage,  his 
daughter  died  in  childbed  at  Lentulus's  houfe;  for'  me 
was  married  to  him  after  the  death  of  Pifo,  her  former 
hufband.  The  philofophers  from  all  parts  came  to 
comfort  Cicero ;  for  he  was  fo  deeply  affected  by  this 
accident,  that  he  put  away  his  new-married  wife  for 
feeming  to  rejoice  at  the  death  of  Tuliia.  And  thus 
flood  Cicero's  domeftick  affairs  at  this  time. 

He  had  no  concern  in  the  confpiracy  againft  Caefar, 
though  he  was  particularly  intimate  with  Brutus,  and 
was  very  unealy  under  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs, 
and  feemed  to  wifh  for  a  change  more  ardently  than 
any  one.  But  the  confpirators  feared  his  natural  timi- 
dity, and  his  old  age,  which  impairs  the  courage  even 
of  the  mod  refolute.  As  foon  as  the  fact  was  com- 
mitted by  Brutus  and  Cailius,  and  the  friends  of  Csefar 
bad  joined  together  againft  the  confpirators.,  fo  that 

there 
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there  was  reafon  to  fear  that  the  cftv  would  again  be  in- 
volved in  a  civil  war,  Antony  being  Con  fill,  convened 
the  fenate,  and  made  a  fhort  difcourfe  tending  to  an  ac- 
commodation. But  Cicero  enlarging  upon  many  things 
fuitable  to  the  occafion,  perfuaded  the  fenate  to  imitate 
the  Athenians,  and  pafs  an  act  of  oblivion  for  what  had 
been  tranfa^edagainft  Caefar,  and  to  decree  provinces 
to  Brutus  and  Callius.  But  neither  of  thofe  things  pro- 
duced their  effect.  Forasfoon^s  the  common  people, 
of  themfelves  inclined  to  pity,  law  the  dead  body  of 
Caefar  born  through  the  Form,  and  Antony  expofi;:g  his 
garments  all  bloody,  and  pierced  through  on  every  fide 
with  fvvords,  they  were  tranfported  with  fury,  and  im- 
mediately began  to  fearch  for  the  murderers,  and  with 
firebrands  in  their  hands  ran  to  thejr  houfes  to  burn 
them.  But  they  being  forewarned  avoided  this  dan- 
ger ;  and  as  they  expected  dill  more,  and  greater,  they 
left  the  c'ty. 

Upon  this  Antony  was  on  a  fudden  greatly  elated  • 
and  aiming  at  nothing  lefs  than  abfolute  power,  he  be- 
came formidable  to  all,  but  mod  formidable  to  Cicero. 
For  perceiving  that  his  intereft  and  authority  began 
again  to  be  confiderable  in  the  commonwealth,  and 
knowing  him  to  be  the  intimate  friend  of  Brutus,  his  pre- 
fence  was  very  uneafy  to  him.  Befides  there  had  been 
fome  former  jealoufy  betwixt  them,  occafionedby  thedif- 
fimilitude  of  their  manners  and  way  of  life.  Cicero  fearing 
the  event,  was  inclined  to  go  as  lieutenant  with  Dolabella 
into  Syria.  Hut  Hirtiusand  Panfa  who  were  good  men  and 
friends  to  Cicero,  being  nominated  Confuls  after  Antony, 
entreated  him  riot  to  leave  them;  undertaking  to  fupprefs 
Antony,  if  he  would  remain  at  Rome,  and  affift  them 
with  his  prefence.  Cicero  without  crediting  too  much 
or  too  little,  fufFered  Dolabella  to  go  without  him;  and 
having  aflured  Hirtius  that  after  fpeeding  the  fum- 
mer  at  Athens,  he  would  return  to  Rome  as  foon  as  they 
entered  upon  their  office,  he  embarked  alone  for  Greece. 
But  his  voyage  being  accidentally  retarded,  and  he  be- 
ing informed  by  the  letters  which  he  every  day  accord- 
ing to  cuftom  received  from  Rome,  that  there  appeared 

F  f  4  a  won- 
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a  wonderful  change  in  Antony,  who  now  acted  entirely 
by  the  advice  and  confent  of  the  fenate,  and  that  no- 
thing was  wanting  but  his  prefence  to  fettle  the  common 
wealth  in  the  beft  manner,  he  blamed  himfelffor  his 
great  caution  and  timidity,  and  returned  again  to  Rome. 
He  was  not  deceived  in  his  hopes  at  the  beginning  ; 
for  fuch  multitudes  flocked  out  to  meet  him,  that 
the  compliments  and  civilities  which  were  paid  him  at 
the  gates,  and  at  his  entrance  into  the  city,  took  up  al- 
moft  the  whole  day. 

The  next  day  Antony  affembled  the  fenate,  and  fum- 
moned  Cicero  to  attend.  He  did  not  come,  but  kept 
his  bed,  pretending  to  be  indifpofed  by  his  journey; 
the  true  reafon  however  feemed  to  bs  the  fear  of  a  de- 
iign  agaiuft  him,  of  which  he  had  received  fomc  inti- 
mation on  his  way  to  Rome.  Antony  highly  refenting 
this  fufpicion,  fent  a  party  of  foldiers,  commanding 
them  to  bring  him,  or  in  cafe  he  refilled,  to  burn  his 
houfe.  But  many  perfons  interceding  for  Cicero,  he  re- 
voked that  order,  and  bid  them  only  bring  a  pledge 
from  hishoufe(i). 

Ever  after  this,  when  they  met  they  pa  fled  one  ano- 
ther in  filence,  and  lived  in  mutual  fufpicion.  But 
when  Octavius  coming  from  Apollonia,  entered  upon  the 
inheritance  of  Julius  Caefar,  and  had  a  conrroverfy  with 
Antony  (2)  for  two  thoufand  five  hundred  myriads, 
which  he  detained  of  that  eftate,  Philip,  who  married 
the  mother,  and  Marcellus  who  married  the  fifter  of 
Odavius,  went  with  him  to  Cicero;  and  it  was  agreed 
between  them  that  Cicero  mould  affift  Caefar  with  his 
eloquence  and  intereft  both  in  the  fenate  and  with  the 
people,  and  that  Caefar,  on  the  other  hand  mould  fupply 

Cicero 

(1)  According    to    the  cuftom  him  with  four  thoufand    talent$, 
with  refpeQ  to  thofe,  who  being  (775000 /.)  and  that  is  the   money 
fummoned    refufed    to  attend    in  demanded    by    Cscfar.     But  iour 
the  fenate,  as  has    been    already  thoufand  talents  tall  (her:  of  two 
mentioned  in  the  life  of  Cato   the  thoufand    five  hundred     myriads 
younger.  Vol.  V.  p.  75.  of  Drachmae  (807291,7.)    the  fum 

mentioned  in  this  place.  And  Ru- 

(2)  Plutarch  tells  us  in  the  life     aldus  has  Iliown  that   Plutarch  is 
»f  Antony  thatCalpuiniaentiufled    laiilaJkcn  in  both  rhefe  pafTages. 

For 
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Cicero  with  money,  and  defend  him  with  his  arms  ;  for 
he  had  even  then  at  his  command  a  great  number  of 
veteran  foldiers,  who  had  ferved  under  Julius  Cgefar. 

Bur  there  was  ftill  a  ftronger  reafon,  which  inclined 
Cicero  to  embrace  the  friendlhip  of  Odavius.  For  while 
Pompe  and  Czefar  were  yet  alive,  Cicero  dreamed  that 
he  fummoned  the  fons  of  the  fenators  into  the  capitol, 
Jupiter  having  defigned  to  declare  one  of  them  the  fo- 
verei.qn  of  Rome.  The  citizens  running  thither  with  great 
curiofity  furrounded  theterrple,  and  the  youths  fitting 
in  their  purple  robes  kept  filence.  On  a  Hidden  the 
doors  opened,  and  the  youths  arifing  one  by  one  in  order 
parted  round  the  God,  who  reviewed  them  all,  and  dif- 
mifled  them,  at  which  they  feemed  muchdifpleafed.  But 
when  }oung  Csefar  advanced,  Jupiter  ftretching  forth 
his  hand  laid,  "  This  vouth,  O  Romans,  when  he  fhall 
"  become  fovereignof  Rome,  fhall  put  an  end  to  all  your 
"  civil  wais."  It  is  faid  that  Cicero  by  this  vifion  had 
forrued  a  pt  rfed  idea  of  the  youth,  and  preferved  it  in  his 
mind,  though  he  did  not  then  know  him.  The  next  day 
going  down  into  the  Campus  Martins,  he  met  the  boys 
returning  from  their  exercife:  and  the  firft  that  he  faw 
was  this  young  Caefar,  juft  as  he  appeared  to  him  in  his 
dream.  Being  aftonilhed  at  it,  he  afked  him  who  were 
his  parents.  He  was  the  Ion  of  Oclavius,  a  per/bn  not 
of  great  eminence,  and  of  Attia  the  niece  of  Cseliir,  who 
having  no  children  of  his  own,  adopted  him,  and  by 
his  will  declared  him  the  heir  to  all  his  eftate.  From 
that  time  it  is  laid  that  Cicero  conftanrly  ihluted  the  youth 
whenever  he  met  him,  and  he  feemed  much  pleafed  with 
the  civility.  To  all  this  we  may  add  that  Odavius  hap- 
pened to  be  born  when  Cicero  was  Conful.  Thefe  were 

the 

For  the  fum  lodged  by  Calpurnia  by  Cicero  hiaifelf  in  his  fifth  Phi"- 

*  ia  the  hands  of  Antony  wai  leveu  iippitk.  •'  ilia  vero  dillipatio  pecu- 

times  as  much,  it  was  "  fepties  '  nue  publicx  fercnda oullo  modu 

'  mil. k-s  H.  S.or  3651037.'.  as  we  '  e'.l,  per  qur.m  H  S.  fepiie.-  millicl 

'  are  affuied  by  Patercuius,  H.S.  4  raids  perlciiptionibus,  donatio- 

'  it-pties  uiiliies  depoluum  a  Caio  '  buique  av^itit  (/Vntonius)  uc 

'  Cselare  ad  icdeni  Opis  occupa-  '  portenci  lituiie  videatur  tantain 

•  turn  ab  Antonio.'  Tnis  is  con-  '  pecuniam  populi  Rouiani  tain 

im;eu  L-y  tlill  a  Wronger  authority,  '  Urevi  teir.po;e  pctue   potuiifc." 
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the  caufes  commonly  alledged  for  Cicero's  attachment  to 
Octavius.  But  the  true  caufes  of  it  were,  in  the  firft 
place,  his  hatred  to  Antony,  and  in  the  next,  his  excef- 
five  defire  of  honour,  and  his  expectation  of  making 
Odavius's  power  fubfervient  to  his  own  defigns  in  the 
itate  ;  for  he  had  fo  infmuated  himfelf  into  the  young 
man's  affections,  that  he  gave  Cicero  the  title  of  father. 
Brutus  was  fo  highly  difpleafed  at  this  conduct,  that  in 
his  epiftles  to  Atticus,  he  reflected  on  Cicero,  faying,  "  that 
"  it  was  manifeft,  by  his  courting  Caefar  for  fear  of 
"  Antony,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  obtain  liberty  for  his 
"  country,  but  a  gentle  mafter  for  himfelf."  Notwith- 
ftanding  this,  Brutus  took  Cicero's  fon,  then  ftudying 
philofophy  at  Athens,  gave  him  a  command,  and  em- 
ployed him  on  feveral  occafions  with  fuccefs. 

At  this  time  Cicero's  power  was  at  the  greateft  height 
in  the  city,  and  he  did  whatever  he  pleafed  ;  for  he  had 
fupprefTed  and  driven  out  Antony,  and  fent  the  two 
Confulsi  Hirtius  and  Pan  fa,  after  him  with  an  army  ;  and 
he  perfuaded  the  fenate  to  decree  to  Caefar  the  lictors  and 
prsetorian  enfigns,  as  to  a  perfon  fighting  in  defence  of 
his  country.  But  when  Antony  was  defeated,  and  both 
the  Confuls  (lain,  the  forces  which  came  from  the  battle 
joined  then: felves  with  Caefar.  Upon  this,  the  fenate 
fearing  the  young  man,  and  his  extraordinary  fortune, 
endeavoured  by  honours  and  gifrs  to  draw  off  the  fol- 
diers  from  him,  and  to  leffen  his  power  ;  pretending 
there  was  no  further  need  of  arms,  now  Antony  was  put 
to  flight.  Caefar  being  alarmed  at  this,  privately  fent 
fome  friends  to  entreat  and  perfuade  Cicero  to  procure 
the  Confulfhip  for  them  both,  afluring  him  that  he 
fhould  manage  affairs  as  he  pleafed,  have  the  fupreme 
power,  and  govern  him  who  was  a  young  man,  and  was 
only  defirous  of  the  title  and  honour  of  that  office.  And 
Caefar  himfelf  confefles,  that  being  in  fear  of  ruin,  and  in 
danger  of  being  defer  ted,  he  feafonably  made  ufe  of 
Cicero's  ambition,  and  perfuaded  himtoftandfortheCon- 

fuimip 

(5)  For  inftead  of  taking  him  of  Quintus  Pedius  ;  and  after- 
tor  his  coliegue  he  made  choice  vvards  upoa  his  quitting  Rome 

and 
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fulfhip  with  him,  and  to  depend  upon  his  intercft  and 
afiiftance.  And  Cicero  old  as  he  was,  fuffered  himfelf  to 
be  duped  by  Co  youg  a  man,  and  brought  ever  the  fenatc 
to  his  intereft.  His  friends  foon  blamed  him  for  it; 
and  \vithina  little  time  after,  he  himfelf  perceived  that 
he  w?.s  ruined  by  it,  and  had  betrayed  the  liberty  of  the 
people.  For  Caefar,  as  foon  as  he  had  eftablifhed  his 
power  by  the  addition  of  the  confular  authority,  bid 
Cicero  1m  wel  (3),  and  reconciling  himfelf  to  Antony  and 
LepiHus,  united  his  power  uith  theirs,  and  divided  the 
goverLirei  t  with  them,  as  if  it  had  been  a  private 
eftaie.  When  they  were  thus  united,  they  drew  up  a 
lift  of  above  two  hundred  perfons,  whom  they '  defigned 
to  put  to  death.  But  the  profcription  of  Cicero  occa- 
fioiied  the  greatefl  contention  among  them.  For  An- 
tony would  come  to  no  agreement,  till  he  was  firft  killed. 
Lepidus  corifented,  but  Caefaroppofed  them  both.  Their 
conferences  were  held  with  the  utmoft  privacy  near  the 
city  of  Bononia,  and  lafted  three  days.  The  place  where 
they  met  was  over-againft  the  camps,  ar,d  was  fur- 
rounded  by  a  river.  Caefar,  as  it  is  faid,  very  earneftly 
contended  for  Cicero  the  two  firft  days;  but  on  the  third 
day  he  gave  him  up.  The  conceflions  which  thev  made; 
to  each  other  were  thefe  ;  Caefar,  agreed  to  defert  Cicero ; 
Lepidus,  his  brother Paulus;  and  Antony,  Lucius  Casfar, 
his  uncle  by  ihe  mother's  fide.  So  entirely  did  rage 
and  refentment  ftifls  in  them  all  fentiments  of  humanity, 
or  rather  fo  plainly  did  they  make  it  appear  that  no 
beaft  is  more  favage  than  man,  when  poflefled  with 
power  an fwerable  to  his  pailion. 

Whilft  thefe  things  were  in  agitation,  Cicero,  was  with 
his  brother  at  his  country-houie  near  Tulculurrij  where, 
hearing  of  the  prescriptions,  they  determined  to  go  to 
Aftyra,  a  villa  of  Cicero's  near  the  fea,  and  to  take  [hip- 
ping from  thence,  andjoin  Brutus  in  Macedonia  ;  for 
there  was  a  report,  that  he  was  \vr;  powerful  in  tholl- 
parts.  They  travelled  in  their  icparatc  litters,  opprelfcd 

with 

and  laying  down  his  office,  he  fubftiiuted  C«.iui   Aibiue  Carrinas   in 
his  place. 

(4)  Cicero 
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with  forrow  ;  and  often  joining  their  Utters  on  the  road, 
they  affectionately  condoled  with  each  other.  But  Quin- 
tns  was  the  mod  difheartened,  reflecting  on  his  want  of 
neceflaries  for  his  journey  ;  for,  as  he  faid,  he  had 
brought  nothing  with  him  from  home :  and  even  Cicero 
him  (elf  had  but  a  (lender  provifion.  It  was  judged 
therefore  mod  expedient,  that  Cicero  mould  make  what 
hafle  he  could  to  fly,  and  Quint  us  return  home  to  pro- 
vide neceffaries.  This  being  determined,  they  em- 
braced each  other  with  many  tears  and  lamentations^ 
and  then  parted. 

Quintus  within  a  few  days  after  being  betrayed  by  his 
fervants  to  thofe  who  came  to  fearch  for  him,  was  flain, 
together  with  his  fon.  But  Cicero  was  carried  to  Aft)  ra ; 
where  rinding  a  veflel  ready,  he  immediately  went  on 
board,  and  failed  as  far  as  Circeium  with  a  profpsrous 
gale.  But  when  the  pilots  were  preparing  to  fail  imme- 
diately from  thence,  he,  either  being  afraid  of  the  fea, 
or  not  wholly  diftrufting  the  faith  of  Casfar,  went  on 
fhore,  and  paffed  by  land  a  hundred  furlongs,  as  if  he 
were  going  to  Rome.  But  his  refblution  failing,  he 
changed  his  mind,  and  again  returned  to  the  fea,  where 
he  fpent  the  night  in  the  utmoft  diftrefs  and  perplexity. 
Sometimes  he  refolved  to  go  into  Caefar's  houfe  pri- 
vately,' and  there  kill  himfelf  upon  the  altar  of  his  houf- 
hold  Gods,  to  bring  divine  vengeance  upon  his  family ; 
but  the  fear  of  torture  deterred  him  from  this.  Other 
thoughts  and  refolutions  then  fucceeded,  equally  fluc- 
tuating and  diftrefsful.  In  this  perplexity  he  at  laft 
fuffered  his  iervants  to  convey  him  by  fea  to  Cajeta, 
where  he  had  a  country-houfe,  which  was  a  delightful 
retreat  in  the  fummer  when  the  North-winds  blow 
frefh.  There  was  in  that  place  a  temple  of  Apollo  not 
far  from  the  fea-fide,  from  which  a  flight  of  crows 
anfing  with  great  noife,  made  towards  Cicero's  (hip  as  it 
was  approaching  the  land,  and  lighting  on  both  fides  of 
the  fail-yard,  fome  croaked,  and  others  pecked  the  ends 
of  the  ropes.  This  was  looked  upon  by  all  as  an  ill 

omen  ; 

(4)  Cicero  calls  him  Philogor.us.     Ep.  ad  Q^F.  I.  3 

(5)  That 
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omen ;  notwithftanding  which  Cicero  went  on  fhore 
and  entering  his  houfe  lay  down  upon  his  bed,  to  com" 
pofe  himfelf  to  reft.  In  the  mean  time  many  of  the 
crows  came  and  fettled  upon  the  chamber- window, 
filling  the  air  with  their  horrible  croakings.  One  of 
them  flying  into  the  chamber,  made  to  the  bed  where 
Cicero  lay,  and  with  its  bill  by  little  and  little  pecked  off 
the  cloaths  with  which  he  had  covered  his  face.  Upon 
the  fight  of  this  his  fervants  began  to  reproach  them- 
felves  for  remaining  idle  fpeclators  of  their  matter's 
murder,  whilft  the  brute  creatures  aflifted  and  took  care 
of  him  in  his  undeferved  affliction.  Wherefore  partly 
t>y  entreaty,  and  partly  by  force  they  took  him  up,  and 
carried  him  in  his  litter  towards  the  fea-fide.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  affaflins  came,  who  were  commanded 
by  Herennius  a  centurion,  and  Popilius  a  tribune,  the 
fame  Popilius  whom  Cicero  had  formerly  defended  when 
he  was  under  a  profecution  for  the  murder  of  his  own  fa- 
ther. Thefe  officers  finding  the  doors  (hut  forced  them 
open  ;  when  Cicero  not  appearing,  and  thofe  within  fay- 
ing, they  knew  not  where  he  was,  it  is  reported,  that 
a  youth  who  had  been  inftru&ed  by  Cicero  in  the  liberal 
arts  and  fciences,  a  freedman  of  his  brother  Quintius, 
Philoiogus  (4)  by  name,  difcovered  to  the  Tribune,  that 
they  were  carrying  the  litter  through  the  clofe  and  fhady 
walks  to  the  fea-fide.  The  Tribune,  taking  a  few  with 
'him,  ran  to  the  place  where  he  was  to  come  out.  As 
fbon  as  Cicero  perceived  Herrennius  running  through  the 
walks,  he  commanded  his  fervants  to  fet  down  the  lit- 
ter ;  and  putting  his  left  hand  to  his  chin,  as  it  was  a 
cuftpm  with  him  to  do,  he  looked  ftedfaftly  upon  his 
murderers.  Hisfqualid  appearance,  and  his  face  overgrown 
with  hair,  and  wafted  with  anxiety,  fo  affected  the  attend- 
ants of  Herrenius,  that  mod  of  them  covered  their  faces, 
whilft  he  murdered  him  as  he  was  ftretching  forth  his 
neck  out  of  the  litter.  Thus  fell  Cicero  in  the  fixty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  Herrennius  cut  off  his  head  by 
Antony's  command,  and  his  hands  alfo,  with  which  his 
Philippicks  were  written  j  for  fo  Cicero  llyled  thole  ora- 
tions 
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tions  he  wrote  againft  him,  and  that  name  they  Hill  re* 
tain. 

When  thefe  members  of  Cicero  were  brought  to 
Rome,  Antony  was  holding  an  affembly  for  the  choice 
of  magiftrates  ;  and  upon  fight  of  them,  he  faid,  ".Now 
"let  there  bean  end  of  our  profcriptions."  He  command- 
ed  his  head  and  hands  to  be  fattened  up  over  theRoftra; 
a  horrid  fight  to  the  Roman  people,  who  thought 
they  faw  there  not  the  face  of  Cicero,  bat  the  image^  of 
Antony's  foul.  And  yet  on  this  occafion  he  didjuftice 
in  one  thing,  by  delivering  up  Philologusto  Pomponia, 
the  wife  of  Qmntus  ;  who  having  got  his  body  into  her 
power,  befide  other  cruel  punifhments,  made  him  cut 
offhis  own  flefh  by  piece-meal,  and  boil  and  eat  it ; 
for  fb  fome  writers  have  reported  :  but  Tiro,  Cicero's 
freedman,  has  not  fo  much  as  mentioned  the  treachery 
cf  Philologus. 

Long  after,  as  I  have  heard,  Caefar  vilrting  one  of 
his  daughter's  fons,  found  him  with  a  book  of  Cicero's 
in  his  hand  ;  the  boy  for  fear  endeavoured  to  hide  it  un- 
der his  gown  ;  which  Caefar  perceiving,  took  it  from 
him,  and  turning  over  a  great  part  of  the  book  {land- 
ing, gave  it  him  again,  and  faid,  "  My  child,  this  was  a 
"learned  man,  and  a  lover  of  his  country." 

As  foon  as  he  had  vanquished  Antony,  being  then  Con- 
ful,  he  made  Cicero's  fon  his  collegue  in  that  office  ; 
and  in  his  Confulfhipthe  fenate  took  down  the  ftatues 
of  Antony,  and  defaced  all  the  other  monuments  of  his 
honour,  and  decreed  that  none  of  that  family  fhould  ever 
after  bear  the  name  of  Marcus.  Thus  did  divine  juftice 
referve  to  the  houfe  of  Cicero  the  completion  of  the  ven- 
geance decreed  againft  Antony. 


ttf 
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CICERO. 

THESE  are  the  moft  memorable  of  thofe  things 
delivered  in  hiftory  of  Demofthenes  and  Cicero, 
which  have  come  to  my  knowledge.  I  fhall  not  attempt 
an  exact  comparifon  of  their  talents  in  fpeaking;  but  thus 
much  feemsfit  to  be  faid:  that  Demofthenes,  applied  all  his 
natural  abilities  and  acquired  knowledge  wholly  to  his 
improvement  in  oratory :  that  he  far  furpafied  in  force 
and  energy  the  moft  famous  pleaders  among  his  contem- 
poraries; in  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  ftyle,  all  that 
were  eminent  for  pomp  of  declamation ;  and  in  accuracy 
and  art,  all  the  moft  Ikilful  profeflbrs  of  rhetorick. 
Cicero's  learning  was  more  various  and  difFufive  ;  for  he 
applied  himfelf  to  divers  kinds  of  ftudies,  and  has  left 
behind  him  a  great  number  of  philofophical  tracts, 
which  were  com po fed  by  him  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  academy.  It  appears  however  in  his  ora- 
tions to  the  people,  and  his  pleadings  before  the  judges, 
that  even  on  thofe  occasions  he  affected  to  make  a  fhow 
of  his  profound  erudition.  The  difference  of  the* 
tempers  appears  in  their  different  ft>les;  for  Demoft- 
henes's  oratory  was  void  of  all  appearance  of  embellifh- 
ment,  and  without  the  leaf!:  t;:  cture  of  pleafantry  (5), 
being  always  ferious  and  (olid  ;  not  milling  of  the 
lamp,  as*  Pythias  fcoffingly  faid,  but  of  the  temperance, 
thoughtfulnefs,  aufterity,  and  melancholy  of  his  difpo- 
fition.  But  Cicero,  by  indul^ii .  to  ral- 

lery  often  funk  into  fcurrili:  -  ferious 

arguments  at  the  bar  with  mirth  am-  •;  the 

advan- 

_  (5)  That  is,  becaufe  he  \vas  in  .  ^'ohe 

difpofed  to  it  by  natuie.  In  ipitcof 
which  however  he   ainif«: 
times  at  being  witty,  bir 
fucccf*,  aa  is  confeiTcu  by  L^ 
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advantage  of  his  client,  he  fometimes  offended  againft 
decency  ;  as  in  his  oration  for  Caelius,  where  he  fays, 
;  ThatCceHus  had  done  nothing  ftrange  or  abfurd,  if  in 
"  the  poffeffion  of  fuch  an  affluent  for  tune,  he  freely  indul- 
<c  ged  himfelf  in  pleafure  ;  it  being  a  kind  of  madnefs,not 
"  to  enjoy  thdfe  things  we  poflefs,  efpecially  fince  very  emi- 
"  nent  philofophershave  alTerted  pleafure  to  be  the 'chief 
"good  (6)."  We  are  told  that  when  Cato  brought  an  accu- 
fation  againft  Murena,  Cicero,  who  was  then  Conful,  un- 
dertook his  defence,  and  in  his  fpeech  ridiculed  with  great 
freedom  the  extravagant  paradoxes  of  the  Stoicks,  becaufe 
Cato  was  a  follower  of  that  feet.  This  raifed  a  loud  laugh 
in  the  whole  affembly,  and  even  among  the  judges  them- 
felves  ;  upon  which  Cato  faid  to  thofe  who  fat  near  him, 
*'  What  a  facetious  Conful  we  have!"  And  indeed  Cicero 
was  naturally  difpofed  to  laughter  and  rallery,  as  ap- 
peared from  his  countenance,  which  was  always  gay 
and  fmiling  ;  whereas  Demofthenes  had  a  conftant  care 
and  thoughtfulnefs  in  his  look,  which  he  feldom  or  never 
laid  afide  ;  and  therefore  he  was  accounted  by  his  ene- 
mies as  he  himfelf  con fefles,  morofe  and  ill-natured. 

It  is  very  evident  from  their  writings,  that  Demoft- 
henes in  commending  him felf  was  delicate  and  inoffen- 
five,  and  that  he  never  touched  upon  his  own  praife 
but  when  fbme  important  occafion  required  it ;  at  all 
other  times  he  was  very  modeft  and  referved  :  but  Cicero 
by  boaftingof  himfelf  with  fuch  exceffive  orientation  in 
his  orations,  fhowed  an  intemperate  tbirft  of  fame  ;  as 
when  he  cried  out, 

Let  arms  rejlgn  their  honour  to  the  gown, 
The  tongue  prevail  above  the  laurel  crown. 

But  at  lafl  he  did  not  only  extol  his  own  actions,  but 
iiis  orations  alfo,  both  thofe  that  were  only  fpoken,  and 
thofe  that  were  publilhed ;  as  if  with  a  juvenile  ambi- 
tion he  was  vying  with  the  rhetoricians  liberates  and 

Anax- 

(6)Plutarchquores  this  psflage  not  exprefs  his  approbation  of 
inaccurately.  Cicero  indeed  in  his  them.  The  words  to  which  Plu- 
oration  for  Qfilius  apologizes  for  tarch  refers  are thefe."  Multaenim 
thecxceffes  of  youth,  but  does  "nobis  blandimenta  natuta  ipfa 

"  genuit  : 
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Anaximenes ;  not  as  if  he  were  inftrufting  and  guiding 
the  Roman  people, 

Fierce,  hardy,  ftern,  and  terrible  in  arms  (7). 

It  is  necefTary  indeed  for  a  ftatefman  to  be  an  able 
fpeaker;  but  it  is  an  ignoble  thing  for  him  to  be  greedy 
of  the  praife  of  eloquence.  And  in  this  DemoftheQes 
fhowed  great  dignity  and  elevation  of  mind;  for  he  laid, 
"  his  faculty  in  fpeaking  was  but  a  mean  acquifition,  and 
"needed  great  candour  in  the  audience  ?"  efteeming  the 
pride  arifing  from  fuch  attainments  to  be,  as  indeed  it  is, 
the  mark  of  a  low  and  illiberal  difpofition. 

The  power  of  perfuading  and  governing  the  people 
equally  belonged  to  both  of  them  ;  fo  that  they  wlr> 
had  armies  and  camps  at  command,  flood  in  need  of 
their  afliftance ;  thus  Chares,  Diopithes,  and  Leofthenes 
flood  in  need  of  Demofthenes ;  Pompey  and  young  Csefar, 
of  Cicero,  as  Caefar  him felf  in  his  commentaries  acknow- 
ledges to  Agrippa  and  Maecenas. 

It  is  commonly  and  juftly  faid,  that  nothing  fo  clearly 
fhows  and  fo  fully  tries  the  tempers  of  men,  as  autho- 
rity and  power,  which  are  apt  to  awaken  and  excite  all 
the  paffions,  and  expofe  whatever  weaknefs  and  defedt 
is  lurking  in  the  mind.  Thefe  Demoflhenes  never  pof- 
fefTed.  He  never  had  an  occafion  of  giving  fuch  proof 
of  himfelf,  having  never  obtained  any  eminent  office, 
nor  led  any  of  thofe  armies  into  the  field  againft  Philip, 
which  he  hadraifed  by  his  eloquence.  But  Gcero  went 
Quaeftor  into  Sicily  andproconful  into  Cilicia,  andCappa- 
docia,  at  a  time  when  avarice  was  at  the  height,  when 
the  commanders  and  governors  who  were  employed 
abroad,  thinking  it  beneath  them  to  fteal,  ufed  to 
plunder  by  open  force,  when  injuftice  and  oppreflion 
were  not  efteemed  heinous  crimes,  and  he  that  practifed 
them  fparingly  was  thought  worthy  of  praife.  Yet  then 
Cicero  in  the  whole  courie  of  his  adminiftration  gave  the. 

.  itrongelt 

"  genuit : — fi  quern  forteinveneris     "  Alii  vcluptatis   caufa  o:;ni:. — 
"  <.iiiiaipcrnctur,-huic  horinniego     lap'ientes  tacere  dixerunt. 
"  fomllefr  panel ,Deos,  propitios;       (7)  This  is  a  verfe  of  ./Eichylus. 
"  pleriquc  autem,  iiatos  putabunt. 
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ftrongeft  demonftration  of  his  contempt  of  riches,  as 
well  as  of  his  mildnefs  and  humanity.  And  at  Rome 
alfo,  when  he  was  nominally  created  Conful,  but  indeed 
was  intruded  with  a  fovereign  and  dictatorial  authority 
3gainft  Catiline  and  his  accomplices,  he  accomplifhcd 
the  prediction  of  Plato, "  That  then  ftates  and  cities  would 
*'  be  delivered  from  all  their  calamities,  when  by  fome 
66  happy  turn  of  events,  fupreme  power  mould  be  joined 
"  with  wifdomandjuftice  in  the  fame  perfon. 

It  is  faid  to  the  reproach  of  Demofthenes,  that  his  elo- 
quence was  mercenary  ;  that  he  privately  made  orations 
for  Phormio  and  Apollodorus,  though  adverfaries  in  the 
lame  caufe  ;  that  he  was  charged  with  receiving  money 
from  the  King  of  Perfia,  and  condemned  for  taking 
bribes  from  Harpalus.  And  mould  we  grantthat  allthofe 
that  have  written  thefe  things  againfl  him  (who  are  not  a 
few)  have  falfified  ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  De- 
mofthenes wanted  refolution  to  refift  thofeprefents  which 
were  fent  him  from  kings  as  marks  of  refpecl:  and  grati- 
tude ;  nor  could  fuch  a  refufal  be  expected  from  a  per- 
fon addicted  as  he  was  to  maritime  ufury  (8).  But  that 
Cicero  refufed  from  the  Sicilians,  when  he  was  Quaeftor, 
from  the  King  of  Cappadocia,  when  he  was  Proconful, 
and  from  his  friends  at  Rome,  when  he  was  in  exile, 
many  prefents,  though  urged  to  receive  them,  has  been 
faid  already. 

Demofthencs's  banifhment  was  infamous,  becaufe  he 
was  convicted  of  bribery;  Cicero's  was  very  honourable 
for  his  only  offence  was  that  he  had  delivered  his  coun- 
try from  men  who  were  meditating  its  deftruclion.  Ac- 
cordingly when  Demofthenes  was  banifhed  noftrefswas 
laid  upon  it ;  but  upon  Cicero's  exile  the  fenate  changed 
their  habit,  and  put  on  mourning,  and  would  not  be 
perfuaded  to  pafsany  ad  till  Cicero's  return  was  decreed 
by  the  people. 

It  muft  be  confefled,  Cicero  fpent  the  time  of  his  exile 
ineafe  and  indolence  in  Macedonia;  whereas  Demofthenes 
during  his  exile  performed  a  great  part  of  thofe  fervices 

for 

(8)  Maritime  ufury,  or  bottomry,  was  efteemed  a  fcandalous  way 
of  uaffick  in  Greece, 
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for  which  his  country  was  indebted  to  him.  For  he 
travelled  through  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  fupporting 
their  joint  interefts,  and  defeating  the  defigns  of  the 
Macedonian  ambafladors  ;  in  this  approving  himfelf  a 
much  better  citizen  than  Themiftocles  and  Alcibiades. 
who  did  not  manifeft  the  like  virtue  in  the  like  circum- 
ftances  of  fortune.  And  after  his  return,  he  again 
purfued  the  fame  plan  of  politicks,  and  continued  to 
oppofe  Antipater  and  the  Macedonians.  Whereas  Laelius 
reproached  Cicero  in  the  fenate,  for  fitting  filent,  whilft 
Oclavius,  a  beardlefs  ftrippling,  demanded  leave  to  ftand 
for  the  Confulmip,  for  which  he  was  not  qualified  by 
law.  And  Brutus,  in  his  epiftles,  charges  him  "  with 
"  cherifhing  a  greater,  and  more  heavy  tyranny  than  that 
"  which  they  had  removed." 

To  conclude^  as  to  their  ends,  how  miferable  an  ob- 
ject was  an  old  man,  through  timidity  and  irrefolution 
fuffering  himfelf  to  be  carried  from  place  to  place, 
merely  to  avoid  death,  which  of  itfelf  was  naturally 
haflening  towards  him,  yet  after  all  overtaken  and  mur- 
dered by  his  enemies?  But  Demofthenes,  though  he 
mowed  fome  fear  by  flying  to  a  place  of  refuge,  yet  is 
greatly  to  be  admired  for  his  having  long  before  pro- 
vided himfelf  with  a  poifon,  which  he  carefully  kept  by 
him,  and  at  Jaft  relblutely  fwallowed.  Finding  the 
temple  of  Neptune  to  be  an  ineffectual  fan&uary,  he  had 
recourfe  to  one  more  inviolable,  and  by  a  voluntary 
death  refcued  himfelf  from  the  midft  of  armed  guards, 
and  mocked* the  cruelty  of  Antipater, 
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